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PROCEEDINGS. 

First Meeting (for the season), December 
2d, 1858. The President in the chair. 

The annual rc|)ort of the Council, and also 
that of the Recording Secretary, were read 
and accepted. 

The Librarian made the following report : 

Society's Rooms, ^ 

New York, December 2, 1858. y 

To the American Geographical and Statistical 
Society — 
The Librarian would respectfully report : 
That subsequent to his last report, submitted 
on the 4th November, 1858, five donations have 
been received, amounting to 30 volumes in oc- 
tavo, and 4 pamphlets, in octavo, for which the 
thanks of the Society will be conveyed to 
the respective donors through the Librarian 
and Foreign Corresponding Secretary. 

The Librarian would also respectfully call 
the attention of the Society to the gratifying 
fact, that during the past year, three hundred 
and ninety-nine donations have been made to 
the Library of the Society, comprising in the 
aggregate : 

34 Maps, 217 Quarto Volumes, 

143 Charts, 65G Octavo « 

13 Folio Volumes, 81 Quarto Pamphlets, 

331 Octavo Pamphlets. 
As it would be impossible at this time to 
enumerate all the donors who have been so 
liberal toward the establishment of a Geo- 


graphical and Statistical Library, I beg leave to 
state, that the next number of the Society's 
Bulletin will contain, not only a complete cata- 
logue of all the existing publications and maps, 
but also a list of all the donors. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Marshall Lefferts, 

Librarian, 

The Treaf^irer presented his annual report 
of the receipts and expenditures for the past 
year, which was accepted, and referred to a 
committee for auditin 
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The Society then proceeded to the election 
of officers for the ensuing year, and the follow- 
ing gentlemen were chosen, viz. : 

PRESIDENT : 

FRANCIS L. HAWKS, D. D., LL. D. 

Vice-Presidents : 
Henry Grinnell, Esq., 
Archibald Russell, Esq., 
Jos. P. Thompson, D. D. 
Foi*eign Corresjxmding Secretary — John Jay. 
Di/nustic Chrresponding Secretary — Marshall 
Lefferts. 

Recording Secretary — James W. Beekman. 
Treasurer — ^F. A. Conkling. 
Librarian — Egbert L. Viele. 
CotincU — Henry E. Pierrepont, Henry V. 
Poor, Hiraiii Barney, George Folsom, Charles 
P. Daly, Frederick Prime, Daniel P. Noyes, 
Joseph B. Varnum, Jr., Robert B. Minturn, 
Jr. 
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The Hon. Isaac I. Stevens, M. C. from Wash- 
ington Territory, read a paper before the Society 
on the " Narthicestem Territories.^^ A vote 
of thanks was tendered to Mr. Stevens, and a 
copy of the paper requested for the Archives of 
the Society. 

Adjourned. 


Second Meeting, Dec. 16, 1858. The Presi- 
dent in the chair. 

1. 1. Hayes, M. D., of Philadelphia, (late Sur- 
- geon to the Second Grinnell Arctic Expedition,) 
read a paper on the " Polar Discoveries of Dr. 
Kane, ajid a plan for further researdiJ^ On 
motion of Mr. Viele, seconded by Mr. Henry 
Grinnell, it was unanimously 

Resotved^ That the American Geographical and 
Statistical Society cordially approve of, and en- 
dorse the plan of Dr. Hayes for a ccmtinuation of 
the explorations and surveys of the Polar Seas, 
deeming it due alike to the cause of science and 
to our national character, that the discoveries of 
the Grinnell Expedition reported by Dr. Kane 
should not be disputed or ignored, without an 
effort being made to confirm the results 
achieved by our gallant countrymen. 

Resolved^ That a committee of five members 
of the Society be appointed to co-operate with 
Dr. Hayes in the organization of the expedition 
proposed by him ; which committee shall report, 
from time to time, the progress of the organiz- 
ation, and shall give due notice of the time 
fixed for the departure of the expedition. 

A vote of thanks was tendered to D . Hayes, 
and a copy of his paper requested for the 
Archives of the Society. 

At^fowmed. 


Third Meeting, Jan. 6, 1859. The Presi- 
dent in the chair. 

The following letter was read from Mr. Conk- 
ling, resigning his office as Treasurer of the 
Society : 

Rooms or the Am. Geo. and Stat. Soc, > 
Thursday, December 23, 1858. $ 

To Francis L. Hawks, D. D., LL. D., President 

of the Am. Geo. and Stat. Soc. — 

Sir, — ^The discharge of a public duty will re- 


quire my absence from this city for some months 
to come, and I accordingly resign the office of 
Treasurer of the Society. In doing so I venture 
to entertain the hope, that at some future day 
I may be permitted to contribute my humble 
efforts in support of a Society, the success and 
prosperity of which I have for years had greatly 
at heart. 

I have the honor to remain, 
Faithfully yours, 

F. A. CONKLING. 

Mr. Conkling's resignation was accepted, and 
Frank Moore, Esq., elected to fill the vacancy 
thereby created. 

John Rae, M. D., of Montreal, and 1. 1. Hayes, 
M. D., of Philadelphia, were elected correspond- 
ing members of the Society. 

Wm. Aymar, Jacob Harsen, James C. Mal- 
lory, George W. Hatch, Esqs., and Rev. AVm. 
Rudder, Rev. Dr. W. E. Eigenbrodt, and AYil- 
liam Loyd, were elected resident members. 

In accordance with the resolutions adopted 
at the last meeting of the Society, the Presi- 
dent appointed Mr. Viele, Mr. Grinnell, Mr. 
Belmont, Mr. Lefferts, and Mr. Pierrepont, a spe- 
cial committee, to co-operate with Dr. Hayes 
in his plan for further research into the Arctic 
Regions. 

The Rev. Dr. Adamson gave notice that he 
should introduce at the next regular meeting 
of the Society the following resolutions : 

1. That the Corresponding Secretaries of 
such American Missionary Associations, as have 
Missionaries resident in foreign countries, or 
amo{)g the Indian tribes of the United States, 
be ex-officio members of the Society. 

2. That a special committee be appointed, to 
organize and conduct a systematic correspond- 
ence with Missionaries resident in foreign coun- 
tries, or among the Indian tribes of the United 
States. 

Dr. Abraham Gesner, of Brooklyn, read a 
paper on the " Fisheries of North America^ A 
vote of thanks was tendered, and a copy 
of the paper requested for the Archives of the 
Society. 

Adjourned. 
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DEPAETMENT OF GEOGRAPHY. 


NORTHWEST AMERICA.* 

The Northwest portion of the American 
Continent has been of late, and U now attracting 
much attention. The history of this region, 
though meagre, is interesting. The coast was 
explored in the latter part of the 18th century 
by English, American, and Spanish navigators. 
A Boston shipmaster gave name to the Colum- 
bia River and Gray's Harbor ; a Spanish navi- 
gator is memorized in the Straits of De Fuca, 
and a Briton in Vancouver's Island. 

About the same time, or shortly after these 
events, the Northwest Company and the Hud- 
son's Bay Company pushed their explorations 
to the frozen ocean, and to the Pacific, in about 
lat. 52^ N., and established trading posts all 
over this extensive territory. Two centuries 
had already been completed since the Jesuit 
Missionaries from New France had penetrated 
to the upper lakes and the Mississippi. 

The explorations of Lewis and Clark, in the 
early part of the present century, made known 
to the world the two great rivers across the 
continent — the Missouri and the Columbii^ and 
the general character of their basins. They 
were soon followed by the American trappers, 
w^ho planted establishments both on this side 
and west of the Rocky Mountains. 

The efforts of John Jacob Astor to found a 
great trading establishment on the Columbia, 
and to make tributary to it the whole western 
slope, by a system of posts, through misfortunes 
of various kinds failed ; and the whole of that 
country, as well as the country northward to 
Hudson's Bay, and stretching from the Pacific 
to the Great Lakes, came under the control of 
a foreign company. Thus, so far aa concerned 
the agencies at work to develop the country, 
the American people had control simply of the 

* " Address on the " Korthwesi" before the American 
Geographical and StaiiBticttl Society, delivered at Now 
York, December 2d, 1858, by Ron. Isaac I. Stbvkns, 
Member of Congress from Washington Territory." 
(Abridged.) 


portion east of the Rocky Mountains ; all west 
of that range was maintained under another 
jurisdiction, solely as a hunting ground. 

The treaty of 1846 established the line (lat. 
49^ N.) between the possessions of the United 
States and British America. In the same year, 
the wagon of the American pioneer scaled the 
mountains which had hitherto presented a for- 
midable barrier against westward progress, and 
before its close, American citizens had carved 
out their homes on the shores of the western 
ocean. 

Time rolled on — California and its vast mine- 
ral resources became known. Oregon, which 
had been healthfully and rapidly settling, be- 
came stationary, and many of the settlers went 
to California to dig for gold 3 and to the same 
attractive region the whole overland emigration 
was diverted. This condition of matters, how- 
ever, was not of long duration. Gold was also 
discovered in southern Oregon, and large num- 
bers of miners found remunerative employment ; 
the tide of population again rose, and ulti- 
mately, in 1853, the northern portion of the 
territory was erected into a separate govern- 
ment, under the title of Washington. 

Within the last four or five years rumors 
had spread abroad that gold existed over a large 
area in Washington Territory, and in the Brit- 
ish Possessions to the north. The fact has 
now been verified, and the extent and richness 
of the diggings been established beyond doubt. 

The present, therefore, appears to be an op- 
portune moment, for presenting a careful con- 
sideration of the geography and resources of 
the regions involved in this enquiry and to in- 
dicate what may be the measure of their future 
development and destiny. 

Looking on the map of North America, atten- 
tion is arrested by the great mountain chain 
which traverses the continent north and south, 
between the Mississippi and the Pacific Ocean, 
and from which flow waters to either ocean. 
Great rivers having long distant courses reach 
the Gulf of Mexico, Hudson's Bay, the Frozen 
Ocean, and the Pacific Ocean. The upper 
tributaries of two of these^the Missouri and 
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the Columbia — interlock in the very heart of 
the Rocky Mountains. The head of steam- 
navigation on the first is found at Fort Benton, 
2,415 miles above St. Louis, to which point the 
Missouri is navigated by steamers carrying 150 
tons of freight ; and the navigable head of the 
l^eat southern constituent of the Columbia is 
found at the confluence of the Palouse. The 
distance intervening between these navigable 
waters is only 450 miles — a distance when com« 
pared with the breadth of the continent, incon- 
siderable and easy to be overcome. 

There are other streams second only in im- 
portance to the Missouri. The two branches 
of the Saskatchawan, that have their sources 
also in the Rocky Mountains, north of the 
Missouri, stretch a great distance eastward to 
Lake Winnipeg, and find their way northward 
into Hudson's Bay. They connect also with 
the main Columbia itself, affording transit for 
passengers and freight several months of the 
year; and thus the Columbia River and the 
two branches of the Saskatchawan have from 
the first been the great lines of travel of the 
Hudson's Bay Company's servants. 

The Mississippi has also its source in this re- 
gion, furnishing with its tributaries a long 
course of waters navigable by steamers, and 
affording a very dose connection both with 
Lake Superior and the Red River of the North ; 
and the Red River flowing northward, and in a 
direction opposite to that of the Mississippi, is 
also navigable within our own borders several 
hundred mile.« for steamers^ snd makes connec- 
tion between our own system of rivers and 
those which flow into Lake Winnipeg and 
Hudson's Bay. 

But the great feature of the Northern por^ 
' tion of the American continent is the water- 
line of the Great Lakes, which stretches more 
than half way across from the Atlantic to the 
^ Padfia This &ct is of deep significance, when we 
consider that vessels, without breaking bulk can 
pass thence to the Ocean, either by the Cana- 
I dian canals and the St. Lawrence, or by the 
New York canals and the Hudson. 

Thus we find that the country under exami- 


nation is one of great natural water-lines across 
the continent — ^tlie Great Lakes, the Mississippi, 
the Red River, the Missouri, the Saskatchawan 
and the Columbia. Southward of this r^on 
the deficiency of navigable streams is remark- 
able. After leaving the Missouri, no navigation 
is again found until the Sierra Nevada has been 
crossed, aiid the lower valley of the Sacramento 
attained. 

The mountain chains which characterize this 
country are the Sierra Nevada of California, 
and the Cascade Mountains of Oregon and 
Washington, stretching £Eir to the northward. 
The Rocky Mountain chun has a vast extension 
in the parallel of San Francisco and Washing- 
ton City and to the northward of the South 
Pass, and then diminishes in breadth still fur- 
ther north until it passes beyond the 49th 
parallel. Again there are, intermediate be- 
tween these great ranges, many subsidiary 
chains which need not here be more specifically 
referred to. 

Another peculiarity of the oountiy of the 
Missouri and the Columbia is, that on the east- 
em slope the prairie region extends to the very 
base of the Rocky Mountains. From Fort 
Union, along the valley of Milk River to Fort 
Benton, there are no upheavals with the single 
exception of the Three Buttes, 3,000 feet high, 
which rise out of the prairie just under the 40th 
parallel, and about 100 miles eastward of the 
great chain. 

The Rocky Mountain region, between lat. 
4G° and 49° N., is also essentially a country of 
prairies. West of the Bitter Root chain, a 
great plain stretches to the Cascade Mountains, 
and from the 48th to below the 40th parallel, 
this prairie region is for tho most part well- 
watered, well-grassed, and famishes a large 
portion of arable land. 

There still remain to be considered the two 
great ports on the Pacific coast, San Francisco 
and Puget's Sound. San Francisco is the great 
port of California, and must ever be a leading 
key-point of commerce. But Puget's Sound is 
admitted by all naval and military men who 
have ever visited its waters, to be the most 
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remarkable road-stead on the shores of any 
ocean. It has 1,G00 miles of shore-line, and a 
great number of land-locked, commodious, and 
defensible harbors. It can be entered by any 
wind, is scarcely ever obstructed by fog, and is 
the nearest point to the great ports of Asia of 
any harbor on our western coast. 

Within the last twenty years this country 
lias been considered as an inhospitable, cold and 
barren region, fit only for Indians, wild beasts, 
and hunters. Observation, however, has not 
verified this climatic character ; but on the con- 
trary, it has declared that the climate of Puget's 
Sound is milder than that of New York. Ice 
is never formed on its surfiice ; nor snow found 
on its shores for more than a few days at a 
time : and the merchants of San Francisco have 
to go north to the Russian settlements to ob- 
tain their supplies omoe. 

The material resources of Puget's Sound and 
the country watered by the Columbia and Wil- 
lamette, are literally inexhaustible. The whole 
country west of the Cascades has for the most 
part a fertile soil, a temperature so mild 
through the winter that cattle do not require 
fodder, and seed can be sown from September 
to March ; and then the summers are glcyious. 
The forests on Puget's Sound are a great source 
of wealth. Spars are not only sent to Asia, 
the Sandwich Islands, and Australia, but to the 
navies of England and France, while immense 
quantities of sawed lumber are sent to both 
domestic and foreign ports ; and yet the lumber 
and spar business is in its infancy. Within one 
mile of the shores of the Sound there is more 
timber than can be found on all the tributaries 
of all the waters of Mune. 

On the coast, from Columbia to Vancouver's 
Island, there are extensive fisheries of cod and 
halibut; and this portion of the coast also 
abounds in whales. On the east shore of the 
Sound, and on the Straits of De Fuca, there is 
coal of excellent quality, and well adapted for 
steamers. The country also aliounda in water- 
power near the navigable waters. 

From the Cascade Mountains to the Rocky 
Mountains, there is a vast pastoral and agricul- 


tural region. The Yakima country is a good 
graang country. In the portion immediately 
north of the Columbia, there is a single tract 
of 2,000 square miles of arable land. The 
Walla- Walla valley is a delightful region, its 
streams lined with oottonwood, the neighboring 
mountain spurs covered with pine ; and nearly 
the whole country between these mountains 
and Snake River is arable, and one-half adapted 
for small fiirms. This valley, or rather re-en- 
tering of Snake River, is the great key of the 
interior, and can subsist a fiuming population 
of 100,000 souls. 

The country west of the Bitter Root, and 
north of Snake River, and thence extending 
westward nearly to the Palouse, has a fertile 
soil adapted to wheat and cereals generally. As 
regards the portion west of the meridian of the 
Palouse, it is somewhat affected by drought, 
and is more of a grazing than an agricultural 
country. Nevertheless, on the line of the Co- 
lumbia, on the shores of many of the streams 
and lakes, and in many of the intervening swales 
and valleys, tracts are found where there is 
abundance of arable land. 

The country north of the Spokane to lat. 49*^ 
N. is wooded, and a very considerable portion 
is arable. The Bitter Root Mountains are cov- 
ered with heavy timber — ^pine and fir, and larch 
and cedar. The Flathead country east of the 
Bitter Root, and along the eastern slope of the 
Rocky Mountains, has an area of arable land 
estimated at 12,000 square miles; and the 
country stretching from the Rocky Mountains 
to the rivers running to the Qulf of Mexico and 
Hudson's Bay, watered by the Upper Missouri, 
the Saskatchawan, and Red River of the North 
is adapted for the most part to settlement and 
civilization. 

The time will come, indeed, when there will 
be agricultural settlements throughout the 
whole extent of this country, fbom the Missis- 
sippi to the Pacific, simply excepting limited 
extents along the higher parts of the mountain 
chains, and in some of the prairie regions. As 
illustrative of the capacity of the country it 
may be stated that the Indians east of the Cas- 
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cades are rich in horses and cattle, and that 
their general wealth is not exceeded by that 
of any civilized community on this continent. 
The Spokane and Flathead nations range the 
winter long without dried fodder ; and there is 
no finer beef than that of the Walla- Walla 
country. At Fort Benton and Fort Union 
horses and cattle are maintained through the 
winter on the green herbage of the country. 

Towards the adyancement of this region 
much has already been effected. The country 
has been scientifically explored ; a commence- 
ment has been made in surveying the public 
lands ; some progress has been made in nego- 
tiating treaties with the Indian tribes, and the 
Indians themselves have recently been shown a 
memorable instance of the power and determi- 
nation of the government of the United States 
to protect the lives of its citizens. 

The discovery of gold in British Columbia 
has developed, on the part of the British people, 
an earnest determination to establish commu- 
nication across the continent. 

The United States government has already 
taken the initiative towards the same purpose ; 
and here the two great powers enter upon the 
race for supremacy. The question is thus re- 
solved into the practicability of establish- 
ing lines of travel from the water-line of the 
Great Lakes to Puget's Sound, that port which 
is the nearest of all American ports to Asia. It 
is not whether such an undertaking will inure 
to the benefit of specific localities ; but whether 
this is not a project upon which rests the ques- 
tion as to whether the great carrying trade 
from Asia to Europe shall pass over American 
or British soil; or whether upon the success 
of this undertaking does not rest the question, 
whether the key of the North Pacific shall be 
in the hands of the American people, or in the 
hands of the subjects of a foreign power. If it 
be practicable to build a Railroad and establish 
this route, it is the duty of the American gov- 
ernment to aid in the undertaking. It ceases, 
indeed, to be sectional and geographical, and 
rises into a noble and elevated nationality to 
which all hearts should yield a willing assent. 


It is alleged that the severity c^ the climate 
and the excessive depth of the snows are insu- 
perable objections against the construction of a 
continental railroad, along what is termed the 
northern route, and this even by men of intel- 
ligence, and in official reports. If these allega- 
tions were true, then the route as proposed 
would be fundamentally impossible; but let 
hcts speak for themselves. In an examination 
of the country by the parties under Gov. Ste- 
vens in 1853, '54 and '55, the passes of the Rocky 
Mountains, Hell Gate, Northern Little Black- 
foot, and Cadet's Pass, were crossed in Decem- 
ber, January, February, and March, 1853-4, 
and in no one of these passes did they find 
more than 15 inches of snow. That same 
winter the party that crossed the Rocky 
Mountains in January, went down Clark's Fork 
in February, and the sole trouble met with 
was where the snow was deep enough to cover 
up the grass (they went on hor.seback) ; but in 
these cases it was in the wooded portions, and 
30 indies was the greatest depth. When they 
again reached the prairies they found it but one 
foot deep; and every man of science knows 
what influence forests have in preserving the 
depth of the snows, and how it disappears on 
the cleared lands. There is one point alone on 
all the route about which our information is 
deficient, and that is the crossing of the Cas- 
cade Mountains to Puget's Sound ; but it is the 
opinion of Gov. Stevens, that even here no se- 
rious obstruction occurs. The snow was but 
six feet for a short distance in the latter part 
of January, 1850. At Fort Benton and Fort 
Campbell, ever since their establishment, some 
25 years ago, the fur companies have taken 
their goods to their wintci^trading posts on the 
Milk and Marias Rivers in wagons, there not 
being snow enough for sleds. AVill then the 
snows of this route, which do not prevent the 
Indians and traders from traveling, furnish 
any difilculties which will render it unusualvy 
troublesome for tiie passage of railroad cars ? 

With regard to the question of coldness, it is 
alleged, that it is so intense on the route of the 
47th paralle], that it will bo impracticable fur 
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a large portion of the year to work men in the 
construction of tlkj road, or to run cars for 
many days in the winter. Uufoi'tunately for 
these opinions, we have observations on these 
points. And we have already great lines of 
railroad in oi;eration over tracts of country as 
cold, and even colder than the route from Fort 
Benton to the Pacific. The mean winter tem- 
perature at Fort Benton, in 1853-4, was 25^ 38 ; 
the average at Montreal on the Grand Trunk 
Railway for the same year was 13^ 22, and at 
Quebec IP 03. On the great Russian Railroad, 
the comparison is very similar ; the mean win- 
ter temperature at Moscow is 15° 20, and at 
St. Petersburg 8° 10. At Fort Snelling, in 
1853-4, it was 11° C4, and the mean of 35 win- 
ters was 1G° 10. Thus, in the winter of 1853- 
4, an unusually cold winter, Fort Benton was 
12° warmer than Montreal, 14° warmer than 
Quebec and Fort Snelling, 10° warmer than 
Moscow, and 7° warmer than St. Petersburg. 
In the Bitter Root Valley, the average temper- 
ature in the winter of 1853-4, was 24° 90, and 
in 1854-5 it was 30° 30, and the greatest cold 
at Cantonment Stevens was 29°. At Fort Snel- 
ling, in the same winter, it was 36°, at Mon- 
treal it was 34°, and at Quebec 29° below zero. 
Thus, on the proposed northern route the 
greatest cold is not equal to the greater cold 
on the route of the Grand Trunk Railway ; and 
the same fact is unquestionably true of the 
great artery of Russia. Taking the number of 
cold days, when the average temperature was 
below zero, we find 12 at Fort Benton, 10 at 
€t. Stevens, 18 at Fort Snelling, 18 at Mon- 
treal, and 23 days at Quebec ; and again taking 
the number of warm days, when the average 
temperature yrsa above freezing point, we find 
at Fort Benton 43 out of 90 days, and at Ut. 
Stevens 32, against only 6 out of 90 at Fort 
Snelling, 5 at Quebec, 8 at Montreal, and 18 at 
Albany — all id the winter of 1853-4. But it 
may be objected that the temperature of Fort 
Benton and Ct. Stevens is not the measure of 
the temperature of the intermediate rocky 
range through which the route passes. Fortu- 
nately the party referred to in connection with 


the depth of snow, made observations of tem- 
perature on the route, and it has been found by 
carefol comparison that the pajssage was made 
during the extreme cold weather of that win- 
ter, and the temperatures observed therefore 
indicate the extreme cold of the pass, and not 
the usual cold. The mean temperature in the 
pass from 12th to 23d January, twelve days, 
was 10° 10. At Ct, Stevens the mean was 
5° 20, and at Fort Benton 7° 30. The greatest 
mean cold of any day observed in the pass was 
22°, against 24° at Fort Snelling, and a still 
lower figure at Pembina. 

That the winter of 1853-54 was unusually 
cold in the mountain region is shown in the fact 
that in the Bitter Root Valley, the thermome- 
ter never went down to zero in the winter of 
1854-5, whilst it fell as low as 29° in that of 
1853-54. The average mean temperature of 
this valley in the winters of 1853-54 was 24° 90, 
whereas in 1854-55 it was 30° 30. The same 
general result, determined by observation, as 
regards the temperature of the pass, would be 
arrived at by using the formula that every 
1,0C0 feet in altitude would depress the tem- 
perature 3°. Now when six miles of the pass 
is more than 5,000 feet above the sea, the great- 
est altitude being but 6,044 feet, and the aver- 
age of the pass is but about 4,000. The pass, 
considering simply 165 miles of the dlstanoe, 
where the altitude exceeds 3,000 feet, will bo 
only from 1° to 10° colder than Fort Benton, 
and except the six miles above mentioned, only 
from 1° to 7° colder. These facts, drawn from 
reliable records, ought to settle forever the 
question which has been raised prejudicial to 
this route— that it will be obstructed by snow 
and cold weather. So successful has been the 
great railroad from Moscow to St. Petemburgh, 
that they are now pushing railroads in all 
directions, running them into regions truly 
Siberian ; and the Canadian railroads are being 
extended westward utterly regardless of theap 
objections, experience having shown their futil- 
ity. It may, therefore, be assumed, that this 
northern route is entirely practicable as far as 
regards snow and cold ; and that there can bp 
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no greater obstacles to its construction and 
working than have been easily overcome in 
other portions of America, and in northern 
Europe. 

We will now pass on to a more detailed Yiew 
of the characteristics of the route and its rela_ 
tion to other routes. The distance from St, 
Paul and the western end of Lake Superior to 
the shores of Pugct's Sound, is 1,800 miles. It 
is the shortest equated railroad line across the 
Continent^ whether the eastern terminus be on 
the western border of the States, or on the 
Mississippi, or on Lake Superior, and it is much 
the shortest, of all the surveyed routes, except 
those from San Diego and San Pedro, on the 
line of the 32d parallel. In connection either 
with the line of the great lakes atid its system 
of canals and rivers, or the great railroad lines 
of the Canadas and the United States, it fur- 
nishes the most direct and cheapest route on 
the continent for freights and passengers from 
Asia to Europe and back again, and also between 
Asia and the Northwest, our West, our centre, 
our East, and the great seats of commerce on 
the Atlantic coast. The lineal distance on the 
route of the 32d parallel to the Mississippi, are 
1,748 and 1,683, against 1,747 and 1,764, the 
lineal distances of Vancouver and Seattle from 
St. Paul, and against 1,733 and 1,750, the lineal 
distances from Superior City ; and starting from 
the western border of the States, the lineal dis- 
tances on the route of the 32d* parallel are 1,598 
and 1,533 miles, against 1,527 and 1,546 miles, 
the lineal distances from Breckenridge to Van- 
couver and Seattle. 

The following table from official reports shows 
the distances on an air-line between the termini 
of the several explored practicable routes across 
the Continent, the lineal distances, the sums of 
ascent and descent, the equated distances in 
miles, the estimated cost, the extent of culti- 
vable country, the extent of country which 
is less than 1,000 feet above the sea, and the 
extent varying from 1,000 to 9,000 feet, and 
the elevation of the highest pass on eaoh of the 
routes which have been described in the pre? 
ceding pages : 
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In the aboTe table Breckenridge, on tl»c 
western border of Minnesota, is nHsumcd as tlio 
starting point of the northern route — a |K)tnt 
which is a terminus of a raili-nad now actually 
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under oonstiniction by aid of a Congressional 
grant of land ; and Council Bluffs, Fort Smith, 
and Fulton as the starting points of the routes 
near the 4l8t, 35th, and 32d parallels, raspeo- 
tively. 

The following tables makes the eastern ter- 
mini of the northern route at Superior City 
and St. Paul, and of the other routes at Rock 
Island, Memphis and Gaines' Landing on the 
Mississippi River : 


Routes. 


I ^ 


5- 


111 


Near 47th k 49th parallels, 
— Superior City to Seattle.* 

— *' to Vancouver 
—St. Paul to Seattle 

— " " Vancouver- •• • 
Near 4l8t and 42d parallels, 
— Rock Island via Council 

Rluffs and South Pa«8, to 

Benicia 

Near 35th parallel, 

— Memphis via Fort Smith, 

to San Franciaco 

— Memphis to San Pedro • • 

Near 35th parallel, 

— Gainea via Fulton, to San 

Franciaoo 

— Gaines " to San Pedro 
to San Biego 


Miles. Feet. Miles. 


1,750 
1,733 
1,7(54 
1,747 


21,787 
17,587 
21,787 
17,587 


2,164 
2,067 
2,178 
2,081 


2,299 29,387 2,853 


ti 




2,366 
2,090 


2,174 
1,748 
1,683 


48,791 
49,132 


38,350 
30,331 
33,604 


3,285 
3,015 


2,697 
2,319 
2,317 


" If I am met," says Gov. Stevens, " with the 
objection that the Arkansas, Mississippi and 
Missouri are navigable, and that the routes on 
the 42d, 35th and 32d parallels should be 
stopped short at navigable waters, then, for 
purposes of comparison, I say very well, we 
will stop the northern road at Fort Benton, at 
the head of steamboat navigation of the Mis- 
souri, which will give a result vai^tly in its 
favor. I am of opinion, however, that the Mis- 
sissippi valley and the great lakes is the proper 
eastern base. Thus we find — the western ter- 
minus of the routes of the 42d, 35th and 32d 
parallels, being San Francisco — that the lineal 
length of the northern route is 549 miles shorter 
than that of the 42d parallel, G16 miles shorter 
than that of the 35th parallel, 424 miles shorter 
than that of the 32(1 parallel ; and that, as re- 


gards the equated distances, the northern line 
is G89 miles shorter than the line of the 42d 
parallel, 1,121 miles shorter than the line of 
the 35th parallel, and 733 miles shorter than 
the line of the 32d parallel. But, looking to 
the eastern terminus, where arc you when you 
reach the Mississippi on the route of the 42d 
35th and 32d parallels ? 

"You are on a great navigable river, from 
which you can supply the Mississippi valley. 
But how will you reach New York, Chicago, 
Portland, Boston, Philadelphia and Balti- 
more? 

" Will you tranship on the Mississippi, and 
take your winding course by the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, or take the rail, and seek some of the in- 
termediate water lines which stretch along the 
whole distance ? 

" Will you make use of the Ohio, and the 
railroads and canals of New York, Pennsylvania 
and Virginia ? On the northern route we are 
on navigable waters; we are now ready to enter 
our ships and go to Europe, or to New York ; 
or, arrived at Montreal, we can pass by rail to 
Portland. If we compare Chicago as a great 
lake port w^ith Superior City, its distance from 
Puget's Sound on the northern route, via St. 
Paul's, is 317 miles shorter than its distance 
from Benicia via South pass. 

The lineal distances from Seattle via Northern 
Route and St. Paul, and from Binicia via South 
Pass, Council Bluffs and St. Louis, to these 
several ports of the Atlantic and Gulf coast, 
will be as follows : 


1-3 ^ 




PorUand 3,249 

Beaton 3,352 

New York 3,126 

PhiladclphU 2,988 

Baltimore 2,966 

Washington 3,004 

Charleston 3,328 

Savannah 3,313 

Mobile 3,030 

NewOrleane 3,115 


S « 

&^ 

3,831 
3,696 
3,546 
3,454 
3,355 
3,375 
3,445 
3,430 
3,147 
3,232 


Z > ex 

682 
344 
420 
466 
389 
371 
117 
117 
117 
117 


Average" 


3,131 3,453 
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" The distance from Benicia to St. Louis is 
2,482 miles. 

" Thus the average distance from Seattle, via 
St. Paul, to the principal ports of the Atlantic 
and Gulf, is 316 miles less than the average 
from Benicia, via St. Louis, to the same points. 
This saving of distance, via St. Paul, ranges 
from 117 miles, as in the case of New Orleans, 
to 582 miles, as in the case of Portland. If the 
equated distances were used, it would make an 
alditional difference in favor of the northern 
route of 137 miles. Thus every seat of com- 
merce on the coast is nearer to Puget's Sound 
by the northern route, than to the waters of 
San Francisco by the central route. 

" I am, however, of the opinion that no sin- 
gle line of railroad is the proper American 
solution of the problem of continental commu- 
nication. 

" The northern route should not alone be pa- 
tronized by the government. The mail service 
now in operation, and about to be put in opera- 
tion, indicates three lines which should share 
the patronage of the government ; but these 
few facts as to distances, and the known rela- 
tions between water lines and railroad lines, 
must show you conclusively that on this north- 
ern must pass the great carrying trade from 
Asia to Europe, and from Europe to Asia ; that 
on this northern route mast pass Asiatic sup- 
plier for much the largest portion of our own 
country and the Canadas. It is most emphati- 
cally a national route ; and if we do not estab- 
lish it, the British people and government will 
establish one north of the 49th parallel, and 
then we shall find ourselves in the position of 
the people, from whose hands had passed the 
sceptre of Judah." 

The following table gives the sailing distances 
from the principal ports of Asia to those of our 
western coast. From this it will be seen that 
the average distance from the ports of Asia to 
Seattle is 25 miles less than to Vancouver, 63 
miles less than to San Francisco, 368 miles less 
than to San Diego, and 65 miles less than to 
Mazatlan. As regards the four ports — the 


mouth of the Amoor, Mhanghae, Canton and 
Calcutta, the average distances are respectively 
54, 206, 532, and 1,212 miles less than to the 
other ports : 

To Van- S.Fran- San Mazat- 
From Seattle, couver. cisco. Diego. Ian. 

Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. 

Amoor 3,850 3,895 4, 1 10 4,520 6,390 

Sbanghae 6,140 6,216 6,430 5,830 6,700 

Canton 5,900 6,975 6, 140 6,550 7,380 

Calcutta 8,730 8,805 8,970 9,380 10,210 

Melbourne... 7,280 7,205 6,930 6,990 7,125 

Sandwich Isl'd 2,380 2,305 2,030 2,190 2,835 


Average' 


6,642 6,667 6,606 5,910 6,607 


If we look to European connections, the fol- 
lowing table gives the distances from Liverpool, 
Uavre and Bremen, European poi*ts, to Halifax, 
St. Johns, Portland, Boston and New York, 
American ports : 

To St. Port- New 

From Halifax. Johns, land. Boston. York. 

Liverpool 2,430 1,960 2,750 2,800 2,970 

Havre 2,540 2,070 2,860 2,910 3,080 

Bremen 3,0d0 2,610 3,400 3,450 3,620 

There is a scheme on foot of a railroad com- 
munication from both Halifax and St. John's to 
Quebec. The distance from Halifax to Quebec 
will be 635 miles, and to Montreal 803 miles ; 
and from St. John's to Quebec about the same 
distance — ^making the entire distance by rail- 
road from we.stem connections 511 miles shorter 
to Portland than to Halifax and St. Johns. 
This great increase of distance cannot compen- 
sate for the less ocean distance from the two 
British ports. AVe thus stand in this strong 
position — the great water line of the lakes and 
its system of canals and rivers has the shortest 
railroad connections with American ports both 
on the Pacific and Atlantic coasts, making 
Puget's Sound the great port fur all seasons of 
the year, and Portland the winter j)ort of the 
CanadaH and the depot for the whole business 
which will pass over the rail. The natural in- 
ference is that the Northern route is not only 
an eligible one, but the most fea^tible of all the 
routes as yet projected or surveyed. 
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PAEAGUAY.* 

Originally designating a vast region stretch- 
ing northward to the ICth parallel of south 
latitude, and southward to the Straits of Ma- 
gellan, and haying an east and west extension 
from Brazil on the one side, and from the moun- 
tains on the eastern confines of Chili and Peru 
on the other side, the name Paraguay. is now 
of more limited signification, and applied only 
to a comparatively small portion of its ancient 
territorial area, the present South American 
state of the same name. 


* Recent eyents affecting onr political and commer- 
cial relations with the Republic of Paraguay, have 
attracted public attention towards that country. With- 
out expressing an opinion upon the necessi^ or policy 
of the expedition under Commander Pago, which in 
accordance with the provisions of a resolution of Con- 
gress, has been fitted out and dispatched to the Rio do 
lii Plata, it is nevertheless proper that a reference 
should be made thereto. 

— The President of the United States, in his Annual 
Message to Congress of Doceiubcr, 1857, thus states 
the position of this country towards Paraguay : ^' It 
being desirable to ascertain the fitness of the River La 
Plata and its tributaries for navigation by steam, the 
United States steamer Water- Witch was sent thither 
for that purpose in 1853. This entcr])ri9e was success- 
fully carried on until February, 1855, when, whilst in 
the peaceful prosecution of her voyage up the Parana 
River the steamer was fired upon by a Paraguayan 
fort. The fire was returned ; but as the Water- Witch 
was of small force, and not designed for offensive ope- 
rations she retired from the conflict. The pretext upon 
which the attack was made was a decree of the Presi- 
dent of Paraguay, prohibiting foreign vessels-of-war 
from navigating the rivers of that state. As Paraguay, 
however, was the owner of but one bank of the river, 
the other belongingto Corricntes.aStateof the Argen- 
tine Confederation, the right of its government to ex- 
pect that such a decree would bo obeyed cannot be 
acknowledged. But the Water Witch was not properly 
speaking a vesscl-of-war. She was a small steamer 
engaged in a scientific enterprizo, intended for the ad- 
vantage of commercial states generally. Under these 
circumMances I am compelled to consider the attack 
npon her as unjustifiable, and as calling for satisfaction 
from the Parugunyiin government 

'* A demand for these purposes will be made in a firm 
but i'onciliatory spirit. This will the more probably 
be granted, if the Executive shuU have authority to 
use other means in the event of a refusal. This is ac- 
cordingly recommended.'' 

I'pcm this recommendation, Congrera authorized the 
Secretary of the Navy to equip a sufficient number of 
vessels and dispatch them to the La Plata. The fleet 
consists of 2 frigates, 2 sloo])8-of-war, 3 brigs, 12 armed 
steamers, and 2 armed store-ships. Of tbr.«o, 1 sUm>p, 
3 brigs, and 12 steamers, can ascend the river to 
Ascon'tioD, the capital. 


The Ilepul>Uc of Paraguay is situated between 
21° 20' and 27° 18' of south latitude, and 54° 20' 
and 58° 40' of west longitude. It forms a very 
compact territory nearly in the shape of a par- 
allelogram, about 420 miles long, north and 
south, with an average width of from 180 to 
200 miles, with an area is computed at 8G,000 
square miles — about twice the superficos of the 
State of New York. 

The northern limit of this country, towards 
Brazil, is only vaguely ascertained. In all 
other directions it enjo^'^s the advantage of 
well-defined natural boundaries — the great 
river Parana on the east and south, and its 
scarcely less magnificent tributary, the Para- 
gimy, on the west. At the southwest comer 
of the state the Paraguay joins the Parana, and 
the united stream taking a southerly course 
through the very heart of the Argentine Con- 
federation, is joined by the Uruguay in latitude 
34° 20', and then merges its waters into the 
great estuary of La Plata. The state is thus 
accessible from the sea by one of the grande.>t 
river systems of the world, and several of its 
interior waters may be navigated by steamcn) 
of considerable tonnage. 

The Paraguay and the Parana, however, dif- 
fer greatly in their character as navigable rivers. 
The Paraguay is navigable in all its extent in 
this country, though its course is somewhat 
rapid in the north, near the rocky barrier, 
called Fecho dos Morros, (21° 20' N. lat.). Ves- 
sels of 300 tons may ascend it to Ascuncion, 
and smaller vessels for several hundred mile^ 
further, and far within the boundaries of Bra- 
zil. The Parana which runs along the southern 
and eastern sides of the country is much less 
favorable to navigation. The great cataract, 
called Salto de Sette Quedaa, near 24° S. lati- 
tude, forms an insuperable impediment, and 
even lower down there occurs several difficult 
pa.<%sages where the river descends in long rap- 
ids over rocky shoals. 

Almost iasulated by these' two rivers, the 
whole surface of the state belongs to their re- 
spective basins. A north and south mountain 
range of considerable elevation fonns their 
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water-shed, sending the drainage in oppo- 
site directions. The distance of the water 
shed from the rivers scarcely anywhere exceeds 
a hundred miles, and hence the tributaries by 
which the drainage is conveyed are more re- 
markable for their number than for magnitude, 
liy far the largest of these is the Tibicuary, 
which, owing to an easterly bend in the dividing 
ranges has its course considerably prolonged, and 
being augmented by several large affluents 
becomes a noble stream before it reaches the 
Paraguay. 

The surface is also mountainous in the north- 
east, where a ramification known by the name of 
the Sierra de Maracay, breaks off from the cen- 
tral chain, and proceeding east to the banks of 
the Parana, interrupts the navigation of the 
river and forms one of the most remarkable 
cataracts in the world, and of which mention has 
already been made, under the name of the Salto 
de Sette Quedas. The river, which above the 
rapids is 12,600 feet wide, here enters a deep 
narrow gorge, and becoming suddenly contracted 
to 180 feet, pours down an immense flood with 
tremendous fury, and a noise which is beard at 
the distance of eighteen miles. • 

From the mountain region the surface rapidly 
descends, first presenting a finely diversified 
succession of lower heights, and then spreading 
oiit into rich alluvial plains, which not unfre- 
qucntly in the immediate vicinity of the larger 
streams are converted into swamps and morasses. 

The climate of Paraguay, though part of the 
country is within the tropics, has its excessive 
heats greatly modified by the inequalities of the 
surface ; but concurs, with the natural fertility 
of the soil, in producing a vegetation of great 
luxuriance and grandeur. Unlike the open 
country surrounding it, Paraguay is well- 
wooded, and among its trees are many valuable 
in the arts and manufactures. It also abounds 
in medicinal productions, as rhubarb, sarsapar- 
illa, jalap, sassafras, dragon's blood, capaiva, 
nux-vomica, liquorice, ginger, etc. ; and in dye 
Ftuffs, as cochineal, indigo, vegetable vermillion, 
Falfron, etc. Many of the forest trees yield 
valuable gums. The seringa, or rubber tree, 


the products of which are now almost a mo- 
nopoly with Para, and also the palo-santo, which 
produces the gum guiacum, crowd the forests ; 
and the sweet-flavored vanilla is abundant. 
Upon the hills the yerbamate, (ilex Paragti^n- 
8is), flourishes luxuriantly, and furnishes the 
material of the universal beverage of South 
America. The plains pasture thousands of cat- 
tle, which though scarcely required for food in 
a country otherwise so richly provided, yield 
invaluable products in the shape of hides, tal- 
low, hair, horns, bones, etc. 

Thus, in all that constitutes an agricultural 
comitry — ^rich lands, a fine climate, and abun- 
dance of water — Paraguay has scarcely an equal. 
On the alluvial tracts, where cultivation is at- 
tempted^ with implements however primitive 
and imperfect, sugar cane, cotton, tobacco, rice, 
maize, and in short, the greater part of the 
most valuable products of the tropical and tem- 
perate zones are raised in profusion. If fully de- 
veloped, indeed, this country would probably 
furnish a larger amount of human subsistance 
than any other tract of equal extent on the 
surface of the globe. Hitherto, however, vari- 
ous political causes have serioasly interfered 
with its advancing prosperity. Its future 
can only be measured from its resources and 
fluviatile facilities. 

The wild animals of Paraguay include the 
jaguar or tiger, (of which there are great num- 
bers); the puma or cougar, called also the 
American lion ; the black bear, the ant-cater, 
the tapir, the capibara or water-hog, river- 
cavies, and various amphibious animals. Alliga- 
tors are numerous in the Paraguay, and are of 
immense size. The wild boar, deer, and other 
species less known inhabit the forests ; snakes, 
vipers, scorpions, etc., abound, and it is esti- 
mated tliat there are twenty difierent kinds of 
serpents, of which the rattle-snake is the most 
conunon. The boa-constrictor is found in the 
river swamps. Among the feathered tribes 
are the cassowary or American ostrich, the 
pea-fowl, parrots of various species, papagayos, 
parroquets, gold-finches, nightingales, and nine 
species of the humming-l)ird. Wild geese 
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abound on the rivers and lakes. Insects arc 
found in great variety, and of extraordinary size. 

The mineral resources of Paraguay are com- 
paratively unknown; but it is supposed, and 
analogically proved, that both the precious and 
more useful minerals abound. About 17 leagues 
from the capital is a mountain called Acai, near 
which the inhabitants frequently find small 
lumps of silver. The policy of the government, 
however, has ever been to disclose as little on 
this subject as possible, and on one occasion a 
watchmaker, wlio had extracted gold from 
some ore found in the Interior, was commanded 
by Francia, not to mention the circumstance on 
pain of death. 

Authorities differ in estimating the amount 
of population in the country. Some say 300,000, 
others 1,000,000, and Hopkins makes it even 
1,200,000 souls. The smallest estimate would 
make it more populous than other Soiith Ameri- 
can states. The dominant inhabitants are the 
descendants of Europeans from the north of 
Spain. Caste here is carried to a great extent, 
and the feeling of aversion which the white 
population entertains towards the natives, even 
the despotic power of Francia was unable to 
break down. 

Of the Aboriginal tribe, the Guaranis, who 
inhabit the Chaco are the most numerous. 
The Paraguayans inhabiting the lefl bank of 
the Paraguay river are chiefly porters. A 
tribe called the Tobayas are a common enemy, 
and the government has often to make vigorous 
efforts to repel their inroads. Dr. Francia, 
however, appears to have succeeded in bringing 
thase people into a more perfect state of civiliz- 
ation and subordination than has ever before 
been done with any nation of American Abo- 
rigines. The number of Indian villages and 
missions is very considerable. They generally 
consist of stone or mud houses covered with 
tiles, and have a large open square in the cen- 
ter in which is usually the priest's house and a 
church. The number of inhabitants in each is 
seldom less than 600, and often exceeds 2,000. 

The religion of the country is tho Roman 
Catholic, and none other is allowed to be pub- 


licly exercised. Schools exist in every part of 
the republic, and the people are generally bet- 
ter educated than their neighbors in the border- 
ing provinces. Every white male child, indeed, 
is obliged to attend the parish school until it 
has acquired the rudiments of an education. 
The public press consists of only two weekly 
newspapers, which circulate about 36,000 copies 
annually. TJie " Paraguayo," issued at Asun- 
cion, is the government organ. 

The industrial position of Paraguay is proba- 
bly superior to that of any other of the Span- 
ish-American states. Secluded from commer- 
cial intercourse with foreign countries, the 
inhabitants have for centuries been obliged to 
supply their own wants. Thus, all the common 
handicrafts are known to them, and under 
Francia every one was obliged to labor at some 
useful occupation. Nothing whatever under 
his regime was brought into, or carried from the 
country. Since 1852, however, a new element 
has been added to the national industry, viz. : 
external commerce, which has already changed 
materially the aspect of affairs, and is constantly 
advancing. 

In the years 1852-185C, the inter-changes — 
imports and exports and the total commerce — 
are reported as follows : 


Yean. 


1852 
1853 
1854 
1355 
1856 


ImporU. Exports. TotAl. 

•540,150 $474,499 $1,015,549 

406,688 691,932 1,098,6^0 

685,523 777,457 l,362,9fci0 

537,819 811,982 1,349,^01 

610,865 1,006,059 1,616,924 


The amount of tonnage employed in the 
foreign trade of Paraguay', in 1850, distinguish- 
ing the clearances and the entrances, and the 
nationality, was as follows : 


Kationalitj. 

British 

French 

Sardinian 

Brazilian 

Argentine 
Buenofl Ayrean 
Uraguayan •• • • 
Paraguayan • • • 


Cleared. Entered. 

VeMela. Tons. Vessels. Tons. 


ToUl 

Of which, entered in ballast 


4 

1 
3 

1 

1,165 

84 

705 

27 

4 

1 
3 

1 

1,165 

84 

705 

27 

47 

6,937 

139 

6,440 

12 
22 

998 
1,461 

14 
9 

1,025 
477 

90 

* « • 

11,377 

171 

a5 

9,923 
3,266 
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The clearances for the 5 years ending with 
1856, are stated in the following table : 

Years. Vossels. Tons. Men. 

1852 90 4,813 599 

1853 173 8,062 1,071 

1854 165 7,694 1,065 

1855 (10 months) 144 9,295 1,204 

1856 190 11,377 1,458 

And the following table gives the entrances for 
the same period : 

Years. Vessels. Tons. Men* 

1852 93 5,192 612 

1853 151 6,763 826 

1854 160 7,688 1,028 

1855 151 9,241 1,182 

1856 171 9,923 1,267 

The chief export is the yerba mate, the sale 
of which is a government monopoly, and which 
is seldom shipped on merchant's account. The 
next most valuable staple is tobacco (of very 
fine quality), of which in 1854 there was 
sliipped 2,600,000 pounds; in 1855, 6,780,000 
pounds, and in 1856 upwards of 8,000,000 
pounds. The export of hides, raw and tanned, 
in 1856, was 35,000 — a great diminution from 
former years. It is said that the production 
of this staple is falling off. Timber and dye 
woodsi, hair, leather, molasses, rum, almidon or 
starch, corn, peanuts, beans, cigars and oranges, 
also enter into the export trade. The chief 
imports are foreign goods, principally English 
and French manufactured goods, wines, &c. 

The coasting trade is not open to foreign bot- 
toms, and is carried on solely by native boats. 
It is not of much present account. There is 
also a considerable contraband trade carried on 
over the Brazilian and Argentine frontiers. 

Asimcion is the only port of entry open to 
foreign commerce. Encamucion, Pilar, etc., are 
visited by Argentine and Buenos Ayrean vessels. 

Previous to February, 1856, the amount of 
paper money in circulation was $330,000. At 
that date a new issue was made of 8570,000 — 
making the whole now in circulation $900,000. 

The. revenue derived from customs on imports 
and exports averages about 10 per cent, on the 
value. The total revenue of the State is about 
$750,000 per annum. 


The only town of consideration in the repub- 
lic Ls Asuncion, the capital. It is situated on 
the left bank of the Paraguay, a short distance 
above where it is joined by the Pilcomayo, 660 
miles above Buenos Ayres, in latitude 25° 18' 
south, and longitude 57° 35' west. Originally 
a small Spanish fort, it has now become a place 
of some importance, and contains about 12,000 
inhabitants. This is due to its advantageous 
position. It has a cathedral, three churches, 
four convents iind monasteries, a college and 
theological seminary, and a haspital. Other- 
wise it is an ill-built and irregular town, most of 
the houses being built of mud, and the streets 
crooked and unpaved. The inhabitants carry 
on a considerable trade in tobacco, timber, hides 
and sugar, and especially in mate or Paraguay 
tea, with which Paraguay supplies nearly the 
whole of South America. 

North from Asuncion are the towns of Cas- 
tillo, Kosario, Concepcion and Itapucumi on 
the river, and San Pedro, Tacuate and Curu- 
guaty in the interior. South of the capital are 
the towns of Yilleta, Olivia and Pilar. In the 
interior, towards the southeast, are Villa Rica 
and several other small towns; and on the 
Parana, near its southernmost bend, Encama- 
cion. Carmen, etc. These have populations 
varying from a few hundreds to one and two 
thousands, chiefly civilized Indians. 

After the Spaniards had discovered the wide 
embouchure of La Plata, they sailed upwards 
and attempted to establish a colony on the 
banks of the river. But in two attempts of 
this kind they failed, the settlements having 
been destroyed by the Indians of the plains. 
In 1535 the, Adelantado, Don Pedro de Men- 
doza was sent out with a considerable number 
of vessels to found a great colony. He sailed 
up the Parana and Paraguay for nearly a thou- 
sand miles until he arrived at the present site 
of Asuncion, where he founded a town. From 
this point the Spaniards by degrees spread over 
all the countries of South America, south of the 
20th parallel and east of the Andes. 

In the 16th century the Jesuits were sent to 
I these parts for the purpose of converting the 
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natives to Christianity. Their success, how- 
ever, was not great until they obtained from 
the Spanish court a mandate, (1G90), forbidding 
all other Spaniards to enter their missions with- 
out their permission. 

The Jesuits, thus protected, settled among 
the numerous tribe called the Guaranis on both 
sides of the river Parana, above the island, of 
A pipe, and succeeded in bringing them to a cer- 
tain degree of civilization. When the brother- 
hood were expelled in 1767, the missions were 
inhabited by more than 100,000 civilized In- 
dians, of whom perhaps less than half the num- 
ber were in Paraguay. They afterwards dis- 
persed through the different parts of La Plata; 
but it seems that the majority settled in Para- 
guay, which, after that time, was entirely sub- 
jected to the viceroy of Buenos Ayres, and so 
.continued, until the outbreak of the revolution 
which gave independence to all Spanish South 
America. 

The dismemberment of the vice-royalty took 
place at the close of 1813. It began with Para- 
guay ; but strictly speaking this republic could 
at no time be said to have formed any portion 
of the United Provinces as created by the pat- 
riots. It never joined in any confederacy with 
them; but at once in 1811 established on the 
ruins of the Spanish power, an independent gov- 
ernment; and secured its independence from 
colonial vassalage more by the advantages of 
isolated position, than by any exertion on the 
part of the inhabitants. 

Dr. Francia, whose history is that of the 
Republic from its independence, began his poli- 
tical career as secretary to the revolutionary 
junta in 1811. He afterwards became joint 
consul, and then sole consul, and in 1814 he was 
elected dictator for three years. In 1817 he 
caused himself to be elected dictator for life. 

He now commenced that political system 
which has rendered him so &mous in the world's 
history. He adopted as his established princi- 
pal complete non-intercourse with all the world ; 
and his government became more and more 
despotic at home, and the more a curse to the 
country. His tyranny, justly regarded as one 


of the most remarkable political phenomena of 
modern times, was maintained by a system of 
espionage so vigorous, and at the same time so 
widely spread, as to bring fear and distrust into 
every household. 

Robertson says that, ten years before the 
death of Francia, " the prisons were groaning 
with their inmates, commerce was paralyzed, 
vessels were rotting on the river-banks, produce 
going to decay in the warehouses, and the inso- 
lence of his soldiers was systematically en- 
couraged as the best means of striking terror 
into the hearts of the crouching and insulted 
citizens. Distrust and fear pervaded every hab- 
itation, the nearest friends and relations were 
afraid of each other, despondency and despair 
were written on every countenance, and the 
only laughter heard in the city was that of 
Francia's soldiers over their revels in the bar- 
racks, or their exultation over the affronts 
offered to unoffending citizens in the streets." 

Such is a picture of the country under the 
rule of this singular man. 

At length, as full of crime as of years, Francia 
expired at the age of eighty-two — one of the 
few tyrants who have quietly died in their beds 
at an old age and in the plenitude of their power. 
He left his country impoverished, not a dollar 
in the treasury, and not a public or private 
paper of his administration unbumed. 

After his death (1840), a popular congress 
elected again two consuls to serve for two years, 
and the people once more breathed the air of 
liberty. The first acts of these magistrates 
were to declare the nation open to foreigners 
and universal commerce. In 1844 a constitu- 
tional government was established, at the head 
of which was placed as President, Don Carlos 
Antonio Lopez, who has continued and ex- 
panded the policy inaugurated by the consulate. 

The benefits of this liberal arrangement, how- 
ever, were for many years frustrated by the 
selfish policy of the government at Buenos 
Ayres, which, taking undue advantage of its 
command of the outlet of the Parana, was only 
too successful in crippling the trade, not only 
of Paraguay, but of the extensive regions be- 
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yond it, abounding in valuable products, to 
which the Parana and Paraguay furnished the 
only available means of transport. 

I his policy on the part of Buenos Ayres pro- 
voked a wide resistance, which was aided by 
France and England, and resulted in the flight 
of Ilosas, the Dictator of that province, in 
February, 1852. This event at once changed 
the aspect of aifairs. On the 1st of October 
following, in accordance with a decree of the 
Pi*ovisional Director of the Argentine Confede- 
ration, dated 31st August, the navigation of the 
Kio de la Plata, the Parana, and the Paraguay 
were opened to all foreign vessels, and on the 
13th October of the same year, the representa- 
tives of the province of Buenos Ayres recog- 
nized the authority of the decree. 

Thus the great rivers, after being closed 
against general commerce from the first occupa- 
tion of the country by the Spaniards, were de- 
clared fi'ee. The consequences of this important 
concession ai*e in the future, but there can be 
no doubt of its being the cause of an early de- 
velopment of the whole country drained by 
these magnificent streams, which have, accord- 
ing to a rough estimate, and including their 
navigable tributaries, a line of navigation not 
less than 10,000 miles in length. 

GEOGRAPHY OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA. 

NO. 1. 

A SERIES of articles upon the Geography of 
the United States, having very considerable 
reference to meteorological phenomena, appro- 
priately commence with a description of the 
immediate valley of the Mississippi River, as it 
occupies the lowest depression in the great in- 
terior basin, and possesses a temperature and 
rain-fall less affected by causes disturbing what 
may be called a meteorological equilibrium, than 
any other portions of the continent at similar 
distances from the sea. The data thus obtained 
may be taken as a standard, or unit of measure, 
to which to refer the changes in the earth's 
surface as we leave either bank of the river, 


and the consequent changes in meteoric con- 
ditions — a method of proceeding which will 
greatly simplify and facilitate future enquiry. 

At the mouth of the Mississippi River, the 
astronomical, and actual or observed, mean 
temperatures, very nearly coincide. At New 
Orleans, (104 miles from its mouth), which is 
elevated only ten feet above the Gulf, in lat. y 
30° N., the astronomical mean temperature is 
71° 01', while the observed mean temperature 
is 69° Fahr. On proceeding northwardly, the 
difference between the two rapidly increases, 
owing to the increased elevation of the bed of 
the river, and to the influence of the lofty 
plateaus and mountain ranges that form the 
boundaries of its hydrographic basin. On the 
parallel of 35° the astronomical mean temper- 
ature is 67° 17' ; the observed mean 60°. On 
the parallel of 40° the astronomical is 62° 81' ; 
the observed 53° ; and on the parallel of 45° * 
the astronomical is 57° 98' ; the observed mean 
temperature 44>^°. Other meteorological 
changes, particularly in the amount of rain-fall, 
follow, though not with similar regularity or 
extent. To show the degree of the southerly 
slope of the great basin of the Mississippi, and 
how far, what may be termed normal conditions 
are affected as it is ascended, a tabular statement 
is subjoined of the latitude of the several points 
of obseiTation ; their distances from the Gulf, and 
from each other; their elevation* above the 
sea ; the rate of the descent of the river be- 
tween them ; their mean annual temperatures 
and rain-fall — with their respective means for 
the sca-sons. The authority for altitudes is 

• Tho only interruption to tho general character of 
the Mississippi from the Gulf of Mexico to the Falls of / 
St. Anthony, arc the Des Moines and Rock Island v 
Rapids. At both of these, the river runs for a consider- 
able distance over beds of solid rook, having inclina- 
tions, as will be seen in the table, of nearly two feet to V 
the mile. In stages of high water they present no ob- 
stacle to the passage of the largest class steamers ; bat 
at low water, only boats of light draft can pass them. 
The falls on the Ohio at Louisville, and on the Wa- 
bash at Vincennes, are of a similar character, and are 
probably caused by a continuation of the same outcrop, 
that causes the Rapids at the mouth of the Des Moines 
River. With these exceptions, the river below tho 
mouth of the Ohio has a muddy bed ; north of this 
point the river bed of gravel or sand, the solid rock 
appearing, wo believe, is only in the instances named. 
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Nicollet, in most instances; and for temper- 
ature and rain-fall, the observations at the 
United States' military posts. 
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From the above statement it will be seen 
that the rate of descent of the Mississippi below 
its junction with the Ohio is 2.C inches to the 


mile ; while the rate between the mouth of the 
Ohio and the mouth of the Minnesota River is 
5.7G inches. That portion of the river extend- 
ing from the mouth of the Ohio to the head of 
Rock Island Rapids, falls more rapidly than 
that between the latter place and the Minne- 
sota River — ^the rate in the one case being 6.4 
inches to the mile, and in the other, 5 inches. 
The rate of descent of the upper portions of 
the Missouri River, compared with the lower, 
present a similar anomaly. The St. Lawrence 
River has in the same manner the greatest por 
tion of its descent midway between its sources 
and outlet. The total fall of the Mississippi, 
from the mouth of the Minnesota to the Gulf, 
is 744 feet* in a distance of 2,192 miles; or at 
the rate of 4.07 inches to the mile. 

In ascending from the mouth of the Minne- 
sota, the lowest depression in the great interior 
basin is occupied by that river. A short dis- 
tance from its junction with the Mississippi, the 
latter has an abrupt fi&U of 47 feet, which forms 
a complete bar to the further progress of steam- 
boats. Its navigation from this point to its 
source is frequently interrupted by falls and 
rapids. From the Falls of St. Anthony to 
Itasca Lake, the source of the river, the total 
descent is 831 feet, in a distance of 704 miles — 
or at the rate of 14.15 inches to the mile. 
Upon portions of the river between the rapids, 
the descent is sufBciently gentle for navigation, 
and steamboats are now running from St. An- 
thony to Sauk Rapids, a distance of about 60 
miles. Above these rapids there are still longer 
stretches of slack-water. From Lake Itasca 
the distance to the summit of the dividing 
ridge between the basin of the Mississippi and 
that of the Red River of the North is only 6 
miles. This is elevated 1,680 feet above the 
Gulf, and is 2,896 miles from it by the oourso 
of the river. 

As before stated the great depression in the 
continent, between the Gulf of Mexico and 
Hudson's Bay, is occupied by the Minnesota 
River, though much inferior in size to the Mis- 
sissippi at their junction. This river rises in 
Big Stone Lake, 441 miles from its mouth. The 
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lower portion of it has a rate of fall still more 
gentle than the upper portion of the Mississippi. 
For the first 190 miles of its course it fiills 67 
feet, or at the rate of 4.2 inches to the mile. 
In 441 miles it falls 222 feet, or 6 inches to the 
mile. Big Stone Lake, with a comparatively 
slight expenditure, could probably be made ac- 
cessible to steamboats from the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. At present boats ascend the Minnesota 
more than 200 miles. Big Stone Lake is on 
the same level with Lake Travers, the source of 
Red River of the North. They lie contiguous, 
and could be easily connected. It is stated that 
in wet seasons, canoes pass without difficulty 
from one to the other. Red River is navigable 
from Lake Winnepeg nearly to Lake Travers, 
and could easily be rendered so to the lake. 
The day may not be far distant in which steam- 
boats will pass from the Gulf of Mexico to the 
head of Lake Winnepeg, a distance of 3,500 
' miles, and, by an improvement of the &ll8 at 
the mouth of the Saskatehawan, by that river, 
\^ to the base of the Rocky Mountains, some 
1,500 miles further. It is somewhat remark- 
able that the highlands at the head of the Mis- 
sissippi River should have a less elevation than 
at the head of any of its important tributaries. 
Lake Winnepeg is elevated 853 feet above the 
sea, and is only about 113 feet below the lowest 
summit of the water-shed between the Gulf of 
Mexico and Hudson's Bay. From Lake Travers 
on the siunmit to Lake Winnepeg, the distance 
by a direct line is about 350 miles, and by the 
Red River probably 550 miles, showing a rate 
of descent of this river of about 2.5 inches to 
the mile. These facts afford a striking illustra- 
tion of the* gentle slopes which characterize the 
great interior basin in both northerly and 
southerly directions. They descend so grad- 
ually that the rivers draining them are nav- 
igable for steamboats almost to their sources, 
and open markets to hr distant regions, which, 
with rivers falling from them at the rate of 12 
inches to the mile, must for generations, if not 
for centuries, have remained unoccupied wastes. 
As the head waters of the Mississippi and the 
Red River of the North interlock, and on the 


same level, so that with a slight improvement, 
steamboats could be made to pass from the Gulf 
of Mexico to the hydrographic basin of Uyd- 
son's Bay; in the same manner the head 
waters of the lUinds River and the Upper 
Great Lakes occupy a similar level — the foi^ 
mer, in times of floods, throwing a part of its 
water into Lake Michigan. A cut of 8 feet in 
depth would turn the waters of the lakes into 
the Gulf of Mexico, so nicely poised in the cen- 
tre of the continent are these great inland seas. 
By means of the Illinois Canal large boats pass 
from one basin to the other. These facts pre- 
sent, in a remarkable manner, the provision 
made by nature for the internal commerce of 
the country. Had the dip of the southern 
slope of the Great Mississippi basin been at the 
rate of 12, instead of 4.7 inches to the mile, the 
entire condition and destiny of the American 
continent would have been changed. Instead 
of a nation of 30,000,000^ already occupying 
more than 1,000,000 square miles, every por- 
tion of it traversed by natural and artificial 
navigable water courses, and by nearly 30,000 
miles of railroad, all the territory we should 
have occupied would have been a narrow belt 
lying immediately on the sea shore, from the 
difficulty of carrying the bulky products of the 
interior to nuu*ket. 

The highest elevation between the Gulf of 
Mexico, and the rivers fiilling into I^ke Winne- 
peg, west of the Missouri and its tributaries, 
will not probably exceed 2,000 feet. These lie 
at the head of Big Sioux River, and west of 
Big Stone Lake, at the head of the Minnesota 
River. The summit of the ridge, at the head of 
the Mississippi, is,as we have already stated, 1,680 
feet. The lowest point between the Mississippi 
and Lake Superior, at their nearest approach 
in Ut. 46° 45' N., is 1,324 feet, or about 700 
feet above the lake, and 80 feet above the 
river. The hills that form the water-shed of 
the south shore of Lake Superior rise to an 
elevation of about 1,500 feet, although at the 
head of St. Croix river there is a depression in 
the summit, which is only 356 feet above the 
lake, and is almost exactly in the same level 
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with the lowest summit between the Miuiiesota, 
and the Red River of the North. 

The meteorological phenomena at the differ- 
ent points on a river traversing 20° of latitude 
must, under all circumstances, be extremely 
varied. The difference in the mean tempera- 
ture between New Orleans and the mouth of 
the Minnesota River, is 25° 3, and the differ- 
ence in the mean annual rain-fall, is 25.78 inches: 
in other words, twice as much rain falls at the 
former as at the latter place. But the differ- 
ence of summer temperature between the two 
places is only 11° 7 Fakr. — ^that at New Or- 
leans being 82° 3, and at the mouth of the 
Miimesota, 70° 6. At New Orleans the aver- 
age amount of rain-fall for sununer is 13.35 
inches, and at the mouth of the Minnesota, 
10.92 inches. As only one important crop is 
annually grown in any part of the valley, and as 
every portion of it has, for the summer months, 
smfficient heat and moisture for the maturing of 
the crops appropriate to its different portions, 
the economic difference between the climate of 
New Orleans and St. Paul is by no means to be 
measured by the difference of heat or rain-foil 
for the year at the two places. It is probable 
that the products of the soil per acre in Minne- 
sota will be quite as valuable as the average 
products of any of the States bordering the 
river, though a higher culture may be required 
as we ascend northward. 

Of the crops in the Mississippi Valley, Indian 
com is common to the whole extent of it. In 
all the Northern States this matures in favor- 
able seasons in from 100 to 120 days. Oats 
cover the next widest belt, their successful cul- 
ture extending very nearly to the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. Irish potatoes come next. Commencing 
from the Gulf is m narrow belt of sugar lands 
extending north to lat 31°. The cotton belt 
extends from the Gulf to lat. 35°. At this 
parallel commences the cultivation of tobacco 
and hemp, which in the Mississippi Valley is 
\ confined chiefly to the States of Tennessee, 
Kentucky and Missouri. The cultivation of 
wheat, oats and potatoes extends for north into 
the British possessions. Throughout the whole 
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extent of the Valley of the Mississippi, forest 
trees, bearing witness to the excellence of the 
soil and climate, have a vigorous and thrifty 
growth and attain a large size. In all respects ^ 
this great valley for its whole extent is wonder- 
fully fitted for the abode of man. I y 

The following table will show the elevation 
of different points of the upper portions of the 
basin of the Mississippi above, and their dis- 
tances from, the Gulf of Mexico : 

Distance Elevat'ii 

from tho above the 

G. of Mexico. G. of M. 

Miles. Feet. 

Summit of Dividing Ridge eJt the 

head of tho MinsiBsippi Kiver.- • > • 2,896 1,6B0 

Itasca Lake. 2,890 1,578 

CassLake 2,755 1,402 

Swan River 2,564 1,290 

Mouth of Crow Wing River- •' 2,380 1,130 

Falls of St. Anthony 2,200 856 

Mouth of Minnesota River 2,192 744 

Height of Land at head of Big Sioux 

River 1,896 , 

Cotean des Prairies 2,000-^ 

Devil's Lake.. 1,476 

Coteau des Prairies du Missouri. • 2,096 >J 


MOUNTAINS Of NORTH CAROLINA. 

It is not unknown among scientific men that 
the highest peak in the United States, east of 
tbe Rocky Mountains, is in the magnificent 
mountain scenery of North Carolina and East 
Tennessee, which may be called the Switzerland 
of the Atlantic States. 

Heretofore, it has been supposed that Moimt 
Mitchell, (named from the late Prof. Mitchell, of 
the University of N. C, who first measured its 
true altitude, as has been conclusively .shown 
by Professor Charles Phillips, of the same insti- 
tution,) is tho highest peak. It is 6,711 feet 
high. It would, however, appear from the 
communication below, that there is a still 
higher peak in the great Smoky or Unaka 
range of mountains, on the line between North 
Carolina and Tennessee, near the head waters 
of the Oconaluflee and Little Pigeon rivers. 


Messrs, Editors: 

I have recently bad letters firom S. B. Buck- 
ley, Esq., giving me information of the results 
of recent explorations he has been making 
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among the mountains of North Carolina. Since 
the letters reached me, I have had the addi- 
tional pleasure of a personal interriew with Mr. 
Buckley, and now enclose the most important 
of the facts I have derived from him, in the hope 
that you will deem them worthy of preserva- 
tion in your " Journal," as a contribution to 
the Physical Geography of the United States. 

Very respectfully yours, 

F. L. H. 
New York, December 31, 1858. 


Mount Le Conte — so named in honor of 
Prof. J. Le Conte, of Columbia, S. C. This is 
6,670 feet high, situated three miles north of 
the gap of the rood leading from the head 
waters of the Oconaluftee, in Jackson County, 
North Carolina, down those of the Little Pigeon 
to Sevierville, in Tennessee. 

SafforcTs Peak — ^named thus m compliment 
to Prof. Safford, the State Geologist of Tcnnes- 
ee — ^is 6,559 feet high, and is at the east end of 
Mount Le Conte. These two are entirely in 
Tennessee. 

Mount Gut/ot — so called from Prof. Guyot, 
of Princeton, who has also made measurements 
of some of these mountains. This elevation 
reaches to the height of 6,734 feet, and is ()n 
the state line, about twelve miles N. £. of 
Mount Le Conte. 

M(mnt Henry — in honor of Prof. Henry, of the 
Smithsonian Institute. This is nearly one mile 
north of Mount Guyot, and is 6,425 feet high. 
All these are in the range of what are called 
the Smoky Mountains, and have never before 
had specific names bestowed on them. 

Mount Buckley — so named by the associate 
of Mr. Buckley in his*work. This is the high- 
est peak yet measured; and both this and 
Mount Guyot are higher than Mount Mitchell. 
Mount Buckley, 6,755 feet high, is about twenty 
miles southwest of Moimt Guyot. It is at the 
spot marked " Alpine,'' on the geological map 
of Tennessee, and the state line passes over its 
summit. This, so far as we now know, is the 
highest point in the United States, east of the 
Rocky Mountains. 


Many other elevations were measured by 
Mr. Buckley, of which he furnished me with 
memoranda, of which I will not now speak. Ho 
has given me, however, some notes of the Flora 
of these mountains, which I subjoin. 

These elevations, he remarks, very satisfacto- 
rily show why Western NorthCarolina and East- 
em Tennessee have a northern climate though 
in a southern latitude. His observations also de- 
monstrate that the highest mountains at the 
South are not the sources of the largest rivers. 

He found the loftiest mountains covered with 
AhUs Nigra and the AbUs Fraseri ; these are 
rarely found however below an elevation of 
4,000 feet. The largest tree he met with in 
these mountains is the Liriodendron Titlipi/era, 
called "tulip tree" in New England, and "poplar" 
in the South and West. He found trees varying 
in diameter from five feet to eleven feet. 

The chestnut (Ctistanea Americana) also at- 
tains to great size, and retains an almost cylin- 
drical trunk for fifty feet or more. In Haywood 
county, in one locality, three were found, the 
average diameter of which was ten feet. 

The WJiUe Oak ; this was found from sixteen 
to nineteen feet in circumference. 

Abies Canadensis — ^the " spruce pine" of the 
South and hemlock of the North — ^is quite com- 
mon, but rarely at an elevation of more than 
4,000 feet. Its circumference, in some in- 
stances, is from 16 to 19 feet. 

Abies Nigra, — ^The Black Spruce ; it is called 
by the inhabitants /t€-baLsam. 

Abies Fraseri^ called «A€-balsam, because it 
yields more balsam than the preceding. In the 
mountains of Haywood county it reaches a 
height of 100 feet, with m diameter at the base 
of three or four feet. It has been doubted 
whether this tree is to be found in New England; 
but Mr. Buckley has seen one from the White 
Mountains. The white pine of New England is 
found in the mountains of Haywood county, and 
is probably among the highest trees in that 
locality. Mr. Buckley saw one at least 150 
feet in length ; the usual diameter, however, 
rarely exceeded three feet. This is probably 
the southern limit of the white pine. 
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Magnolia^ called the cucumber tree. This 
grows to an immense size. The largest seen 
had a circumference of 24 feet, and its usual 
diameter was from three to four feet. 

Black WalnxU, — ^This is not uncommon, and 
has been seen with a circumference of 16 feet. 
It is much used by cabinet makers. 

Pinwi PtuigeHS. — This is a rare species of 
pine, remarkable for its singular and beautiful 
cone. Michaux saw a solitary specimen on 
Table Rock, near Morganton, and has described 
it. Mr. Buckley has supplied the Messrs. Par- 
sons, of Flushing, L.I., with some of the seed. 

The Cataipa is indigenous, and is found not 
only on the mountains, but also in other parts 
of the State. 

The trees above mentioned will suggest to 
those acquainted with climatology, as indicated 
in the vegetable productions of a country, the 
existence of a winter climate in a part of North 
Carolina not unlike that of our more northern 
latitudes. In fact, there is no portion of the 
United States more salubrious than the moun- 
tains of North Carolina. 


Supplementary to the above remarks by our 

respected contributor, we append in tabular 

form, a description, which we have obtained 

from another source, of the several mountains 

measured barometrically by Professor Buckley 

in 1858. 

1. Highest Mountains of Western North 

Carolina. 

Feet 

CM Mountain: near the forks of Pid- 
geon River, Uaywood County 6,103 

Shining Rock: a white quartz mountain 
five miles south of Cold Mountain 6,063 

Wilson^s IMsnm : from four to six miles 
south of Shining Rock y .6,270 

Mount Hnrgroce: one mile west of Wil- 
son's Balsam 6,156 

DeviVs Court House: south of, and connected 
with Wilson's Balsam 6,057 

Mount Hardy : at the head of Tuckaseye, 
French Broad and Pidgeon Rivers, and 
long supposed by many to be the highest 
mounUin in the State 6,257 

Mount Lenoir: ten miles north of Mount 
Hardy, at the head of Carey Fork, and 
near Balsam Spring— a rough balsam 
mountain 6,413 


Mount Ciithcy: three miles north of 
Mount Lenoir 5,742 

Amo8 Plotts^ Balsam: near the head of 
Jonathan's Soco and Scott's Creeks. . . .6,406 

Mount Starling: on the Cataluche Road. .6,456 

Mount Emmons: or, Emmons' Balsam 
Mountain, south of Mount Starling. . . . 6,465 

White Side Mountain 5,076 

SS' From the top of White Side to the 
base of its precipice on its south side. .1,510 

Mount McDmcell : twelve miles northeast 

of White Side 5,106 

2. Highest Peaks of Smoky Mountain. 

Oo or near the line between N. Carolina and Tennessee. 

Mount Guyot : Near the head of Ravens- 
fork, a tributary of the Oconaluftee in 
Jackson County, North Carolina, and 
fifteen miles southwest from where Pid- ^ y 

geon River, enters Tennessee 6,734 ^ 

Mount Le Conte: north of the road lead- 
ing up Little Pidgeon River, over the 
mountains in North Carolina, and three 
miles from said road aoid near Album 
Cave. It is entirely in Tennessee, and is 
probably the highest point of land in 

that State 6670 ^ 

Peckh Peak : three miles east of Mount Le 

Conte .....6,338 

Mount Collins : second peak of the highest 

peak 6,241 

Mount Mingus: first peak north of the 

road above mentioned 5,779 

BuckUy^s Peak : the highest of the Smokv 
Mountains near the head of Deep Creek 
and Noland's Creek, tributary to the 
Tuckasege in North Carolina and Little 
River in Tennessee, lying partly in Sevier 
County, Tennessee ; and it is possible 
that a portion of it may be in Blount 
County, Tennessee. It is covered with 

fine balsam 6,755 v 

Mount Washington, as reported by Joel W. 
Andrews, in the Report of the Regents of the 
University in New York, for 1855, is elevated 
6,496 feet above the sea. Hitherto its height 
has been variously stated at 6,526 feet (Lippin- 
cott's Gazetteer) and 6,428 feet, (Fisher's 
Gazetteer.) 


[Commnnieated.] 
THE PROPOSED NEW TERRITORIES^ 
AN IMPORTANT INQUIRY IN REFER- 
ENCE TO THEM. 

As general attention is now directed to the 
proposed territories of Colona, (?) Laramie, Ne- 
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vada and Arizona, on account of their well-known 
mineral wealth, the extent of their agricultural 
capacities becomes an interesting subject of in- 
quiry. 

Thus &r, all authorities concur in repre- 
senting the immense area out of which these 
new territories are to be erected, as well as 
New Mexico and Utah, to be comparatively a 
rainless region, in which no crops can be grown, 
except by irrigation. Should this prove to be 
the case, their future value and importance 
must be much less than is generally anticipated. 

There will undoubtedly be a very large emi- 
gration, on the opening of the season, to the gold 
fields recently discovered in the vicinity of 
Pike's Peak. Can food be raised for it in the 
vicinity of the mines ? The wild animals that 
now contribute largely to the support of the 
miners will soon disappear. The country is 
probably well-adapted to grazing, but some- 
thing else is reqiiired for a large and prosperous 
State. There are, imdoubtedly, tracts of bot- 
tom lands, that can be irrigated, but not of 
sufficient area to sustain a large population. 

Only a very small amount of rain falls upon 
any of the plains that skirt the eastern and 
southern base t>f the Rocky Mountains, or upon 
the plains that lie between these and the Sierra 
Nevada range. The lofty summits of both con- 
dense the small amount of moisture carried in- 
land from the sea. Upon these there is a con- 
siderable deposit of moisture. They are the 
source of all the rivers in the territories de- 
scribed. Does the rain descend their slopes 
sufficiently fiu: as to fall in quantity upon arable 
lands ? What little that can be collected upon 
this point shows that it does not. Mr. Graham, 
the recently elected delegate to Congress from 
Colona, states, in a letter describing that coun- 
try, that no rain falls there after June. 

The subject of this inquiry is an important 
one, and these remarks are designed to invite 
communications in reference to the meteorology 
of all that portion of the continent east of the 
Sierra Nevada and Cascade ranges of moun- 
tains, and west of the 99th meridian from 
Greenwich. P. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATISTICS. 


INDIA : ITS EXTENT AND POPULATION. 
I. — ^Bengal Presidency — 

a. Under the QoTemor Qenoral in Council : 

Area: Bqm. Populat'n. 

1. Pmgab — ^vi*., Lahore, 
Jholum, Moultan,Leia, 
Peehawur, JuUunder.* 73,535 

2. Cis-Sutlej States 8,090 

3. Oude 25,000 

4. Nagpore or Bcrar.**- 76,432 

5. Pegu...-. 32,250 

6. Tonaaeerim Provinces. 29,168 

7. Eastern Straits Settle- 
ments, Singapore, etc. 1,575 


10,435,710 

2,282,111 

5,000,000 

4,650,000 

570,160 

115,431 


202,540 


Total. 246,050 

6. Under Lt.-GoTomor of Bengal : 

1. Regulation Provinces 
— vu.}Patna, Bhaugul- 
pore, Moorshedabad, 
Dacca, Jcssoro, Sun- 
derbunds, Chittagong, 
Cuttack. 126,133 

2. Non-Regulation Pro- 
vinces — nz. , Assam, 
Cachar, Territory re- 
sumed from Tool a Ram 
Senahputter,S.W.Fron- 

tier, Arracan 95,836 


23.255,972 


37,262,163 


3,590,234 


72,052 30,271,885 


Total.... 221,969 40,852,397 

c. Under Lt.-Gov. of N.W. Provinces : 

1. Regulation Provinces, 
— VIZ., Delhi, Meerut, 
Rohilcund, Agra, Alla- 
habad, Benares. . .* . • • 

2. Non-Regulation Pro- 
vinces — vit., Kumaon 
and Ghurwal, Jannaar 
and Bawar, Dehra 
Dhoon, Ehote Kasim, 
BhuttjTcrritoryjJalam 
and Jansi,Ajmere, Brit- 
ish Mhainwarrah, Sau- 
gor and Ncrbudda, Brit- 
ish Nimaur 33,707 


3,383,308 


Total 


105,759 33,655,193 


Total Bengal Presidency. 573,778 97,763,562 
n. — ^Madras Preside NOV— Under Lt.-Gov. of Madras: 

1. Regulation Provinces, 
— vis., Rajahmnndry, 
Masnlipatam, Guntoor, 
Kumoul, Cudapab, 
Nellore, Bellary, N. 
Arcot, S. Argot, 
Chinglepnt, M a d r as 
City, Salem, Coimba- 
tore, Canara, Malabar. 
Trichinopoly, Taqjore, 

Madura, Tinnivelly... 119,526 20,120,495 

2. Non-Regulation Pro- 
vinces — vis., Gaqjam, 

Visagapatam, Coorg.. 12,564 2,316,802 


Total Madras Presidency- 132,090 22,437,297 
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III. — Bombay Preside kcy — Undor Lt.-GoT. of Bom- 
bay: 

1. Bombay — vis., Ahme- 
dabad, Kaira, Broach, 
Surat, Tannah, Can- 
deish, Bombay and Co* 
laba Ifllandfl (incl. C. of 
Bombay), Poonah, Ah- 
mednuggor, S h o I a- 
poor,Rutnagherry, Bel- 
gaum, Dharwar 57,723 9,015,534 

2. Sattara 10,222 1,005,771 

3. Sinde— viz., Shikar- 
poor, Frontier Districts, 
Uydrabad, Kurrachee, 

Thur and Packur.- - • • 63,699 1,768,737 


Total Bombay Presidency. 131,544 11,790,042 


Total of three PreeidoncieB-* 837,412 131,990,901 

rV.— -Native States — Under British protection ; 

a. Subordinate to Bengal : 

1. GwaliorfScindia's Do- 
minions)/- 33,119 3,228,512 

2. Qolab Sing's Dom'ns* 60,000 3,000,000 

3. Hyderabad (Nizam's 

I>ominion.s) 95,337 10,666,080 

4. Indoro (Uolkar's Do- 
minions). 8,318 815,164 

5. Nepaul 54,500 1,940,000 

6. llajpoot States 1 14,393 7,412,426 

7. Saugor and Nerbudda 

Territories 12,452 1 ,580,384 

8. Sikh Protected States. 7,366 1,894,800 

9. Other States.. 130,050 8,164,840 


Total-. *.. 515,535 38,702,206 

b. Subordinate to Madras : 

1. Mysore. 30,886 3,460,696 

2. Travaneore. 4,7*29 1,01 1,824 

3. Other States 16,194 741,151 


Total. 51,809 

c. Subordinate to Bombay : 


5,213,671 
6,764 600,536 


1. Outch 

2. Kattywar Petty Chief- 
shipe 19,8.'50 1,468,900 

3. Kolftpore 3,446 500,000 

4. Other States 30,516 2,000,934 


Total..... 60,673 4,460,370 

ToUl Protected States . . • 627,919 48,376,247 


Total 
tected 


>d Indil^^ ^^' ^^' \ ^'^^5,331 180,367,148 


V. — French Possrssioxb : 

1. Chandomagoro. . * . 

2. Karical. 

3. Mahe. 

4. Pondiuborry 

5* Yanaon. 


4 
63 

2 

107 

13 


31,396 
59,872 

3,419 
96,712 

6,464 


Total of French India. 


189 


197,863 


Vr. — Portuguese Possesbions: 

1. Qoa, Salcette, Bardes, 1,458 

2. Damaon 83 

3. Diu. 12 


Total Portuguese India. 1,553 

VII. — Independent Native States: 

1. Bhotan 34,506 

2. Nepaul 35,208 


363,788 
33,950 
10,653 

408,596 

1,812,000 
1,880,000 


Total Independent India. 69,714 3,692,000 

recapitulation. 
British Indian Empire : 

Bengal Presidency. 573,778 97,763,562 

Madras Presidency 132,090 22,437,297 

Bombay Presidency 131,544 1 1,790,042 

Native States subordinate to the British : 

Under Bengal.' 515,535 38,702,206 

Under Madras. 51,809 5,213,671 

Under Bombay > • * 60,575 4,460,370 


Total British India 1,465,331 180,367,148 

French Indian Possessions 189 197,863 

Portuguese Indian Possessions.* 1,553 408,696 

Independent Native SUtos. .... 69,714 3,692,000 


Total of India 1,536,787 164,665,607 

Deduct Pegu, the Tenasserim 
Provinces, and the Eastern 
Straits Settlements in Fur- 
ther India, dependent on Ben- 
gal 62,993 888,151 


Total in Hindostan 1,503,794 183,777,456 

The table appearing above, has been com- 
piled from the returns of 1856, and with the 
intention of exhibiting in a concise form the 
political divisions of the great middle peninsula 
of Asia and its dependencies, chiefly those por- 
tions composing the British Indian Empire as 
now organized, and which has recently been 
erected into a royal government under the im- 
mediate sovereignty of the Queen of England. 
It exhibits also the extent and population of 
the French and Portuguese Possessions — small, 
indeed, but valuable as trading stations ; and 
also the extent and population of the states 
which still retain their nominal independence. 
Until lately, the Danes held Tranquebar and 
Serampore, the first on the Coromandel coast 
and the latter in Bengal : these were pur- 
chased by the British 

The recent transfer of the Government of 
India from the East India Company to the 
Crown, did not change the political subdivisions 
of the country. 
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STATISTICS OF AMERICAN STATES. 

NO. 1. 
REPUBLIC OF ECUADOR. 


Lat. 1° 40^ N. to 5° 50' S. 
Long. 68° 35' to 81° 20^ W 


Area, 206,692* sq. miles | Capital, Quito. 


Populat'n (1858).1,308,042 
Deiiiiity, 6.51 to aq. mile. 


CONSTITUTION. 

EzectUive, — President and Vice-President, 
elected by the people throuph electoral col- 
leges, for four years. President's salary $12,000 
per annum. 

Administration. — 1. Minister of Interior and 

• 

Foreign Affairs ; 2. Minister of Finance, and 3. 
Minister of "VVar and Marine. 

Council of Government, — All tlie ministers, a 
judge of the Supreme Court, and an ecclesias- 
tic. The Vice-President of the Republic is Pre- 
sident of the Council. 

Legislature, — A Senate of 18 members, 6 
from each district, and a House of Representa- 
tives of 30 members, 10 from each district. 
Senators are elected for C years, and represent- 
atives for 2 years. Assembles annually at the 
capital on the I5th September. 

Judiciary, — A Supreme Court of Appeals at 
Quito; Superior Courts at Quito, Guayaquil 
and Cuenca, capitals of districts ; and Provincial 
Courts at Quito, Ibarra, Tacimga, Riobamba, 
Esmeraldas, Santa Rosa, Guayaquil, Porto 
Viejo, Cuenca and Loja, capitals of provinces. 
At Guayaquil there is also a Commercial Court. 

National Religion — The Holy Apostolic Ro- 
man Catholic. The Church is under the super- 
intendence of the Archbishop of Quito and the 
Bishops of Guayaquil and Cuenca, and has 20 
prebendaries, 2 vicars-general, 27 vicars, 276 
parish priests, etc. 

^^^ • 

Ueights of the Ecuadorian Andes. 


Eastern Cordillera. 
Peaks. Foot. 

Cayambe.. 19,813 

Antisana 19,307 

Cotopaxi 19,162 

Llanganato. 18,639 

Altar 18,639 

Sinoholagaa. 17,473, 

Sangai 17,2841 

CoUanes 17,284' 

Sara-Urcn 17,276, 

TuDguragaa 16,5 14| 

Azuay 16,749! 


Western Cordillera. 
Peaks. Feet. 

Chimboraio 21,371 

Iliniia. 17,649 

Casalagua 16,664 

Cotacachi 16,651 

Piehincha 16,213 

Corazon 16,169 

Atacasho 16,169 

Chiles 15,952 

Carahuiraco 15,916 

Yana-Utxju. 15,913 

Quilindana. 15,913 


Rivers of Ecuador. 

1. Emptying into the Amazon — Nape, Santiago, 
Morona, Chinchipe, Tigre, Nanay. 

* Including the Gallapagoe Islands, which constituto 
a canton of Quito. 


2. Emptying into the Ocean — Mira, Esmeral- 
das, Guayaquil, Santiago, Jubones, Naranjal, 
Charapoto, Chones, Tumbez. 


Populat'n. 


Population of Provinces. 
Provinces. Cantons. Parishes. 

I. DisTiCT OP Quito : 

1. Piehincha 1 

2. Imbambura 4 

3. Leon 4 

4. Chimboraso 4 

5. Esmeraldas 1 

6. Oriento 3 

II. District of Quay as: 

7. Quaya^uil 9 

8. Manavi. 4 

III. District of Azuay: 

9. Cuenca 3 

10. Loja. 2 


Total, 1658- • * -35 277 1,108,042 

Classi/icaiion. 

Europeans and Creoles 601,219 

Civilized Indians. 462,400 


39 
32 
3& 
44 
6 
7 

154,081 
130,494 
221,820 
197,105 
9,183 
19,385 

33 
12 

92,696 
39,651 

43 
26 

171,300 
72,159 


36.592 
7,8;il 


575,496 
592,586 


Mestizos and Sambos 

Negroes, pure • 

Sexes. 

Males 

Females. 

Former Census Returns. 

1826 555,700 1846 869,692 

1836 706,320 1856 1,086,981 

Add to each census 200000 for uncivilized 
Indians. 


Capitals of Provinces. 
1. Quito, 80,000; 2. Ibarra 13,000 ; 3. Tacun- 
pa, 16,000 ; Riobamba, 10,000 ; 5. Esmeraldas, 
600 ; 6. Santa Rosa, 150 ; 7. Guayaquil, 22,000 ; 
8. Porto Viejo, 1,000; 9. Cuenca, 25,000; lOj; 
Loja or Loxa, 12,000. 


Public instruction. 

Classification of Schools. Number. 

Primary for Mules • 

Academies do 

Primary for Females - 

Seminary do 

Special and profcwional 

I'nivorsity at Quito ■ 

National Colleges 

Mixed College 

Total 

— Distributed to the provinces, thus : 



Scholars. 
9,249 

2,783 

1,299 
13,331 


Piehincha. • • 
Imbambura- 

Leon 

Chimboraso* 
Esmeraldas* 

Oriento 

Guayaquil* • 
Manavi.* •• • 
Cuenoa • • • • 
Loja 


2.928, or 1.9 per cent. 
1,635, or 1.2 
1,753, or 0.8 

923, or 0.2 
80, or 0,9 

114, or 0.6 
1,926, or 2.1 
.443, or 1.1 

1.929, or 1.2 
. 900, or 1.8 


It 
(I 
tt 

u 
.1 
It 
(t 
t( 
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National Forces. 

Army. — General Staff, 296; Artillery (one 
brigade) 190 ; Infantry (two battalions), 380 ; 
Column of Pichincha, 13o; Column of Babay- 
hoya, 135; Lancers (First Squadron), 120; 
Lancers of Taura, 120 ; Lancers, (Second Squad- 
ron), 70; Police, (one company), 50. — liotal, 
1,496. 

Navy, — Steamers, "Machala" and "Guayas," 
and mailboat ''Olmeda." 


Public Finance. 

1854-5 •. Receipts $1,310,383 

Expenditures. 1,728,319 

1856-6.. Receipta 1,372,800 

Expenditures .1,358,498 


Foreign 
Interior- 


Public Debt. 

jei,824,000, or $9,120,000 

4,293,314 


Total Debt- 


$13,493,314 


Commerce, 1855-6. 

Exports from Guayaquil : 

Silver (piata sellada) $42,022 

Gold, (orosellada) 25,540 

Mervhaodise 2,187.131 


Totol 

Exports from Manta — ^Merchandise • • 
to New Granada, by land' 
Peru, by land - 




(I 


2,254,693 

• •$78,448 
..300,000 
. . 100,000 


Total Exports 

» " 1854-6. 


Imports mto Guayaquil 

" " Manavi 

" from New Granada by land- 
" from Peru, by land 


Total Imports 1855-6. 
1854-5 < 


(I 


u 


Quantity of Exports. 

Articles. Guayanuil. 

Cacao, cargas 164,093 

Sombreros, dozen 35,504 

Alfajias 8,229 

Manyles, pieces 8,215 

Zuelas. 24,267 

PiU.lbe 13,753 

Tamarinds, alls 9'25 

Tobacco ^' 3,795 

Cascarilla " 7,006 

Sarsaparilla « 684 

LUcon {OrchUla) 2,161 

Canas, No. 80,861 

Coffee, qtls 1,021 

Lena (uroo/) lbs. 603,B()8 

Caueho {india rubber) qtls.* 1,609 

Ilamaeas 287 

BayeU, varas 12,091 


Manta. 

1,956 

3,090 

... * 

• . . • 

.... 

6,217 

• • . . 

38 
. . • • 

•• •■ 

•• • • 


732 
25 


Articles. 
Peilones (fruit) cargas* • 

Aquardiente, botijas 

Chocolate, arrobas 

Manteca Cacao, lbs 

Almidon (^^arc/^) arrobas* 
Pitafloja 


nil. 


Guayaqni 

. . . 435 

317 


Mauta 


{248 

570 

10 

1,900 


Cocoa Exported from Guayaquil. 


1847. 
1848^ 
1849 < 
1850. 
1851. 


lbs. 


12,673,613 
21,007,565 
14,234,734 
11,066,056 
9,567,068 


1852. 
1853- 
1854. 
18.55. 
1856 


lbs. 13,965,548 
13,243,024 
10,993,141 
15,089,755 
13,276,608 


Commerce with United States. 
(From the U. S. Commerce and Navigation Tables.) 


.$2,723,141 
. 2,119,648 

$2,374,439 

112,267 

40,000 

100,000 

.$2,626,706 
. 1,914,645 


-Value of Exports. 


1850. 

1851. 

1852- 

1853- 

1854. 

1855. 

1856 

1857. 


Domestic. 
$24,414 


Foreign. 
$10,511 


Total. 
$34,925 


66,092 
27,374 
34,546 


2,066 
2,630 


66,099 
29,440 
37,176 


Value of 
Imports. 
$4,618 

• • • • 

70,585 
12,600 
57,534 
12,534 
84,804 
15,803 


The port of Guayaquil and those of Manta 
and San Lorenzo are open to general com- 
merce ', and the ports of Santa Elena, Callao, 
Baliia do Caracas, Lqja and Ibarra for tho 
exportation of national produce only. Guaya- 
quil is the only port of general deposit for re- 
exportation to foreign porta. 

The duties on navigation in the ports of 
Ecuador are — tonnage dues, 25 cents per ton ; 
light dues, G^ cents per ton ; and pilot fees 
(when a pilot is employed) $2 50 per foot of 
the vessel's depth. 

For Tariff, see Commercial Relations, vol. 2. 

Weights, Measures, and Moneys. 

Weights. — 1 libbra=(460.1 grammes or 1.0144 
lb. avoirdupois) = 2 inarcos =16 onzas = 128 
ochaTas= 256 adarmes = 768 tomines = 9,21G 
granos : 2,000 lbs.=80 arrobas=20 quinteles= 
1 tonelada. The carga=81 libbras. 

Measures — Liquid Capanity. — 1 cantara 
(=16.07 litre."* or 4.24 gal]on)=4 quartillas=8 
azumbrcs=32 quartello.s=128 copa. 

Dry Capacity. — 1 cahiz (=563 litres or 19.2 
bushels)=12 fancgas=144 almude8=288 medios 
=376 quartillas. 

Length. — 1 vara (=0.8475 metre or 0.93 
yard)=3 pies=4 palmu8=36 pulgadas=48 dedos 
=432 lineas=5,184 puntas. The estadel=4 
varas. 
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Itinerary. — 1 legua=8,000 varas. 

Agrarian. — 1 yugada = 50 fanegadas = 600 
celemines = 28,800 square estadales = 460,800 
square varas. 

Moneys. — On the Spanish basis, and in pieces 
as follows : 

Gold. — The onza and half onza, the doblon 
[^] and escuda [}{]: the doblon=$16 in 
silver. 

Silver. — The peso fuerto or dollar and its 
half and quarter ; also the peseta of two reals, 
and the real and its half and quarter. 

g^^C*By decree of December 5, 1856, the 

metrical system of France was legalized and 

adopted as the national standard of weights, 

measures and moneys. The new coinage was to 

be in part issued on the 15th of October, 1858. 

The peso fuerto or hard dollar will, hereafter, 

be equivalent to the five franc piece of France 

and its subdivisions inproportion. 

MISCELLANEOUS STATISTICS. 


POPULATION OF CANADA. 

The following table exhibits the progress of 
population in Canada for the 10 years ending 
with 1857 : 

Lower Canada. Upper Canada. Total. 

1648 768,835 723,087 1,491922 

1851 890,261 952,004 1,842,265 

1857. 1,220,614 1,305,923 2,626,437 

Increase in 10 years. 451,679 682,836 1,034,515 
Kates of inc. per cent 68.7 80.6 69.8 

— The area of Lower Canada is 210,020, and of 
Upper Canada 121, 280 square miles. Hence 
the density of population in the first is 5.8 and 
the latter 10.7 to the square mile. It must, 
however, be remarked that less than one-sixth 
of the whole area of Lower Canada is yet oc- 
cupied, and but little more than one-fourth of 
that of Upper Canada ; and hence tbe popula- 
tion in the settled portions of the country is in 
reality on a corresponding multiple the more 
dense. 


POPULATION OF NEWFOUNDLAND. 

A census taken in 1858 states the population 
at 119,334. According to the census of 1845 it 
contained 96,295 inhabitants ; and an official 
estimate made in 1851 stated the number at 
101,600. Of the population in 1858, 55,152 
were Roman Catholics, 42,859 Church of Eng- 
land, 20,142 Methodist, 302 Scotch Presbyte- 
rian, 520 Scotch Free Church, 347 Congrega- 
tionalist, and 44 Baptist. 


ARKANSAS. 

The progress of Arkansas since 1850 is ex- 
hibited in the following comparison of the cen- 
sus returns of 1850, 1854, and 1858 : 

* 1850. 1854. 1858. 

White Persons 162,189 199,224 244,310 

Free Colored Persons •• 608 614 734 

Slaves. 47,100 60,279 80,385 

Total population- • • • 209,897 260,1 17 325,429 

Lands cultivated, acre8.781, 530 875,180 l,2B8,0.il 
Cotton produced, bales. 65.344 160,779 172,651 

Com, bushels 3,893,939 1 1,536,969 16,8b0,952 

Wheat, bushels 199,639 332,535 1,139,076 

Oats, bushels 656,263 1,040,206 2,035,7.0 

Value of taxable prop- 
erty #35,428,675 55,377,384 99,873,248 

— Included in the taxable property in 1858 were 
360 saw mills, 104 tan yards, 56 distilleries, 
2,212 pleasure carriages, 64,198 hordes, 23,108 
mules, 1,001 jacks and jennies, and 191,692 
neat cattle. 


TAXABLE PROPERTY IN OHIO. 

The development of this State is well 
marked in the increased value of taxable prop- 
erty. In 1825 the amount assessed was only 
$59,525,336, and up to 1840 it was only $128,- 
553,657. Its increase from the latter period, 
quinquennially, has been as follows : 
Years. Real Estate, Personal Prop'y. Total. 

1840 8100,8.51,837 827,502,820 8128,553,657 

1845 106,185,744 35,984,725 144,160,469 

1850 341,388,-539 98,487,502 439,966,340 

1855 578,858,539 283,018,815 860,877,354 

1857 585,620,702 263,793,897 849,414,599 

BRAZIL AT THE KND OF 1857. 

The commerce of this Empire for the year 
ending December 31, 1857, was as follows : 

Imports. Exports. Total. 

England and 
Possessions.- £6,190,116 £3,954,128 £12,144,244 

Franco and pos- 
sessions.. .. 1,830,674 1,058,611 2,889,285 

United States. 864,155 3,516,079 4,380,234 

Other coun- 
tries 2,876,828 4,193,783 7,070,611 

Total £13,761,773 £12,722,601 £26,484,374 

The Brazilian Debt of the same date amount- 
ed to £12,970,500, namelv — ^foreign debt 
£5,345,500, (Toriginally £6,639,800), internal 
debt £6,100,000, and the new Railroad loan, 
£1,525,000. 

The Revenue of the Empire for the year 
ending June 30, 1857, amounted to £5,486,211. 
The average revenue for the three years then 
ending had been £4,592,333 a year. A balance 
of £1,744,135 remained in the Treasury. 

The above returns refer to the Empire at 
large. Each province, however, has its own 
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resources and rerenues, and the finances of the 
leading ones are in an equally flourishing con- 
dition, seyeral have expended large sums in the 
construction of public works. 

In calculating the values ia sterling, the mil- 
rea of Brazil has been valued at 27 pence or 
54 cents. 






DA. 

EDUCATION IN 

UPPER 

CANA 


1842. 

1847. 

1852. 

1856. 

Children, [6 to 





16], of school 





ago 

141,143 

230,975 

262,755 

324,888 

Colleges and 





Universities • • 

6 

6 

8 

12 

County grammar 





schools and 





academies • • • • 

25 

22 

74 

89 

N'rm'l and Mod- 





el schools 

• • • 

2 

3 

3 

Prirate schools* 

44 

96 

167 

239 

Common schools 

1,721 

2,727 

3,010 

3,472 

Total scholastic 


institutions • • 

1,795 

2,863 

3,258 

3,815 

Of which were 





free schools •• 

• • • • 

• • « * 

901 

1,263 

Students in Col- 





leges, Ac 

• • « • 

700 

751 

1,335 

Pupils in gram- 





mar schools, 





Ac. ! 

• • • • 

1,000 

3,194 

4,393 

Pupils in private 





schools 

• • • • 

1,831 

5,133 

5,213 

Pupils in N'rmal 





and Model 





schools 

• • • • 

• • • • 

645 

772 

Pupils in Com- 





mon schools •• 

65,978 
65,978 

124,829 

179,587 

251,145 

Total at School* 

131,300 

189,310 

262,858 

Teachers of 





c'mmon sch'ls. 

• • • • 

3,028 

3,388 

3,689 

Teachers 



' 


males 

t • ■ • 

2,365 

2,541 

2,622 

Teachers — fe- 





males 

• ■ e • 

663 

847 

1,067 

• 

Salaries of com- 





mon school 





teachers 

£41,500 

1)77,599X107,237 £194,920 

Funds available 





for common 

• 




school houses, 





libraries, ap- 





paratus, etc* 

• ■ • 

• • • • 

25,094 

74,607 

Amount received 





by other insti- 



• 


tutions 

• • B • 

■ « • ■ 

36,989 

62,221 

Total available 





for education- 





al purposes* •• 


£176,094 £]:6,192 | 

Average months 





taught 

« • • • 

8.3 

95 

10 


GOLD YIELD OP VICTORIA. 
The shipments of Gold from Melbourne, 
since the first discovery of the Victoria gold 
Mines in 1857, to the end of the first week 
of September, 1858, have been as follows : 
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THE AUSTRALIAN COLONIES. 
In order to convey an idea of the progress the 
group of Australian colonies has made in popu- 
lation, we present the following comparison be- 
tween that of 1851 and 1857. 

Claues. 1851. 1857. Inereaae. 

Victoria 77,346 463,136 385,790 

New South Walos.... 197,168 305,487 108,319 

South Australia 66,538 109,917 43,379 

Weat Australia 6,886 10,000 4,114 

Tasmania 70,136 100,000 29,864 

Now Zealand 26,656 50,000 23,344 

Totol 443,72ft 1,038,539 594,810 
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CANALS IN THE UNITED STATES IN 

OPERATION. 

The following tabular statement will show 
the total number of miles of Canals in the 
United States — embracing rivers made navi- 
gable by locks and for purposes of navigation — 
in use on the first day of January, 1859 : 

Maine 5050 

New Hampshire 2.13 

VermoDt • 1 .06 

Massachusetts 6.60 

New York 1039 .06 

New Jersey 148.70 

Pennsylvania 1349.00 

Delaware 13.50 

Maryland ; 19100 

Virginia 188.98 

North Carolina 13.50 

South Carolina 62.50 

(Joor^ia 2800 

l/ousiana 24.75 

Kentucky 486.50 

Illinois 102.95 

Wisconsin 60.00 

Michigan 75 

Indiana- '^gi^: 543 09 

Ohio * v9 799.00 

Total 6088.33 

The cost of all the Canals is not well a.scer- 
tained. It will not vary far from 5>175,000,000. 
Several of them perform most important func- 
tions both in the local and general trade of the 
country. They arc among the most import- 
ant carriers of coal, while the Erie canal is the 
grand avenue foe the internal trade of the 
country. 

There are a very larg^ number of Canals in 
California, having an aggregate mileage of sev- 
eral thousands of miles, but these are exclus- 
ively used for mining purposes. 


RAILROADS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

COMPLETED AVD PBOtiRESSING, 

With the cost of road and equipment to Vie end of 

the year 1858 : 

Total Length Cost of 

State, Ac. . length, open. roads, Ao. 

Maine 631,4 564.9 $19,345,567 

New Hampshire- ••* 594 8 560 5 19.087,556 

Vermont. 557.5 537.9 21,235,184 

Massachusetts 1480.9 1378.1 63,646,030 

Rhode Island 86 9 63.6 2,750,450 

Connecticut 809.5 654.4 25,098,678 

New Eng. States.. 4161.0 3749.4 $151,163,435 


State, ke. 

New York • • • • 
New Jersey.' • 
Pennsylvania' 
Delaware.* •• • 
Maryland •• •• 


Total 
length. 

3476.4 
645.6 

3735.5 
119.6 
873.8 


Mid. Atlantic SUtes- 8850.9 

Virginia 1776.7 

North Carolina 83G.1 

South Carolina 1077.8 

Georgia. 1554.0 

Florida 730-5 


South Atlantic States. 5965.1 

Alabama 1504.4 

Mississippi. 371.9 

Louisiana 1039.0 

Texas 2229.0 


Length 
open. 

2695.3 
553.6 

2971.1 

91.7 

792.3 

7104.0 

1410.7 
760.1 
7798 

1177.0 
198.3 

43259 

679.3 
246.6 
393.0 
205.5 


Qulf States 5144.3 1524.4 


Arkansas 701.3 

Missouri 1164.3 

Tennessee 151 1 .9 

Kentucky 724.7 


South Interior States 4102.2 

Ohio 4278.2 

Michigan 1627.8 

Indiana 1692.9 

Illinois 31774 

Wisconsin 2403.7 

Iowa 1785.0 

MinnesotA. 10580 


38.5 

547.2 

1035.1 

399.8 

2320.6 

2988.1 
1032.0 
1290 9 
2714.4 
822.2 
343.8 


NorthInteriorState8.16023.0 9191.4 
California. 170.7 22.5 


Cost of 
roads, Ac. 

$135,314,197 

24.866,531 

140,510,271 

1,980,665 

46,116,556 

348,808,219 

42,670,674 
12,899,423 
18,431,550 
24,297,712 
4,675,000 

102,973,359 

19,972,038 
7,998,298 

14,297,801 
5,000,000 

47,268,137 

1,093,161 
30,871,360 
26,337,427 
13,314,059 

71,616,007 

124,821,055 
36,392,812 
31,055,603 
94,338,008 
36,742,063 
11,260,169 
500,000 

335,109,701 
1,547,100 


Total United 6tate8.444 17. 2 28238.2 1,058,485,958 


ACTUAL MILEAGE 

States, etc. Miles. ' 

Maine 486.2 

New Hampshire. •< 653.0 

Vermont 557.6 

Massachusetts.* •• • 1327.8 

Rhode Island 101.1 

Connecticut. 60 1 .8 


N.England States- 3727.5 

New York 2726.2 

New Jersey 553.6 

Pennsylrania • • > • 2678.1 

Delaware 114.7 

Maryhind. 453.8 

Mid. Atl'c. States.. 6527.4 

Dist. of Columbia* 2.5 

Virginia 1642.7 

North Carolina.' • • 6931 

South Carolina.. •• 872.8 

Georgia. 1178.8 

Florida 198.3 

S. Atlantic SUtes.. 4588.2 

Total, United SUtes 


15 EACH STATE. 

States, etc. Miles. 

Alabama 561.8 

Mississippi 604.1 

Louisiana 281.0 

Texas 205.5 


Gulf States. 
Arkansas.* 
Missouri • * • 
Tennessee • • 
Kentucky. . 


S. Interior States. 

Ohio. 

Michigan. 

Indiana • 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Iowa 

Minnesota 


16724 

38.5 

547.2 

875 8 

498.3 

. 1959 8 

2978.6 

777.0 

1939.4 

2774.4 

837.2 

343.8 


N. Interior SUtes* 9750.4 
California 22.5 


28.238.2 
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BAILROADH AT QUINQUENNIAL PERIODS. 


'39. 
12 


States. 1829. '34. 

Miiino • • • 

N. llamp'e 

Vermoiit 

Mass'ts** 3 3 144 

K. Island. 50 

Connecti't. •• •• 36 


'44. 

64 

3 

465 

60 

238 


'49. 

87 
134 

93 
948 

60 
326 


N.England 3 3 242 820 1,638 

New York- .. 39 325 722 953 

N.JQOoy. .. 77 124 186 195 

VennsyVB, 25 318 562 893 981 


Delaware • 

Maryland. 

Dis.of Co- 

lambia 


16 
88 


16 16 16 
181 254 324 


• • . . . 


Md'eStatea 25 538 1,208 2,074 2,472 


Virginia •« • 
N.Carolina • 
S.Carolina • 
Georgia • • • • 
Florida. • • • 

S.AtLStates*' 

Alabama* •• 
Mississippi • 
Louisiana* *< 
Texas 


Gulf States 

Arkansas* 
Missouri ■ 
Tennessee 
Kentucky 


93 125 


137 


230 
46 


137 
100 


362 
46 


223 

87 
204 
462 


303 
154 
204 
609 
24 


40 40 


966 1,324 

46 113 
26 60 
40 66 


86 86 112 239 


S.W.SUte8 

Ohio 

Indiana** 
Illinois* •• 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 
Iowa* 


16 

16 


25 
25 


28 28 


28 
84 

. . 

22 
206 


28 

274 

86 

22 

270 


• • s • • 


N.W-States** 
California* •• 


312 652 


'54. 
407 
649 
516 
1,306 
50 
591 

3,519 

2,393 
411 

1,627 

49 

412 


4,895 

1,122 

403 

754 

971 

26 

3,276 

302 

159 

172 

32 

665 

• • 

37 
317 
122 

476 

2,394 

1482 

1,692 

527 

195 

37 


. • 


'59. 
486 
653 
578 
1,328 
101 
602 

3,728 

2,726 
554 

2,678 
114 
454 


6,530 

1,643 
693 
873 

1,179 
198 

4,585 

582 
604 
281 
205 

1,672 

38 
547 
876 
498 

1,959 

2,978 

1,939 

2,774 

777 

837 

344 


ANNUAL INCRBA8B OF MILEA6B. 


6,307 9,750 
22 


U.SUtes*. 28 872 1,923 4,312 6,353 19,138 28,238 


Yean. 

1828 . 

1829 . 

1830 •• 

1831 . 

1832 .■ 

1833 . . 
18:34 . . 

1835 .• 

1836 .. 

1837 . . 

1838 . . 

1839 . ■ 

1840 .. 

1841 .. 

1842 .. 
1843* 


ANNUAL MILEAGB 

Miles. 

3 

28 

41 

54 

131 

576 

872 

988 

1,102 

1,412 

1,843 

1,923 

2,167 

3,319 

3,877 

4,174 


or RAILROADS. 

Year. 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 

18B2 

1R53 

1B43 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 


Miles. 

.4,312 

* 4,670 

4,836 

5,282 

5,679 

6,353 

7,312 

9,090 

11,631 

13,379 

19,138 

21,069 

23,761 

25,966 

28,238 


1829. 

1830. 

1831. 

1832. 

1833. 

1834. 

1835. 

1836. 

1837. 

1838. 

1839- 

1840. 

1841 

1842. 

1843* 


25 

1844 

13 

1845 

13 

1846 

77 

1647 

445 

1848 

296 

1849 

116 

1850 

114 

1851 

310 

1852 

431 

1853 

80 

1854 

244 

1855 

1,142 

1KS6 

558 

1857 

297 

1858 


138 

358 

160 

446 

397 

674 

959 

1,778 

2,641 

1,748 

5,759 

1,931 

2 692 

2,205 


1858 2,272 

Total 28,238 

METEOROLOGICAL EEPORTS. 

The following extracts are from the private 
journal of a lady of remarkably accurate habits 
and especially careful in her observations. 
They give the dates of the various indications 
of Spring, in consecutive series, for twenty 
years from 1823 to 1842. The observations 
were made in every instance upon the same 
plants growing in the same position, and under 
the same circumstances. They present an in- 
teresting illustration of the manner in which 
almost every one may, some way or another, 
advance the cause of science; and how, without 
scientific arrangement, a valuable amount of 
information can be .extracted from the data ob- 
tained. The place of observation was upon the 
banks of the Passaic, New-Jersey, on tide 
water— lat. 40° 48' ; long. 74° 8' 

We have condensed the observations into 
into tabular form to show the way in which 
such observations can be best rendered of 
interest, and the deductions made mast ap- 
parent. By reference to the table, it will be 
readily seen how much greater the variation 
from season to season is in the advent of the 
early harbingers of Spring, than in those that 
come later, there being a differeqco of forty- 
eight days in the appearance of frogs, while 
there is only sixteen days difference in the 
blooming of tulips. 

Notes of similar observations, showing the 
dates of first, and killing frosts, in the fall, 
would be of great interest. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLICATIONS. 


{Books Jbr Notice mttst be sent early in the Month.) 

Books, Atlasi:s, and Maps Received. 

CoUon's lUfistrated Cabinet Atlas and Desa-ip- 
tive Geography. — Maps and plans (113) — by 
George VVoolworth Colton ; and text, (pp. 
400) — by Richard Swainson Fisher. New 
York: J. H. Colton, No. 172 William street. 
1 vol., royal 4to. With 652 illustrations. 
(Presented by the Publisher.) 

Report on the Currency. — By a Committee of 
the Friends of Sound Currency (Hon. Geo. 
Opdyke, Chairman), and presented at their 
meeting in the Mercantile Library, on the 
19th November, 1858. 8vo, pp. 32. (Pre- 
sented by J. Smith Homans, Esq., Editor of 
the Bankers' Magazine.) 

Collisions at Sea ; the report of a Committee 
of the New York Chamber of Commerce in 
relation to, May 13, 1858. 8vo, pp. 49. (Pre- 
sented by J. Smith Homans, Esq.) 

Statistics of Ohio. — Annual Report of the Com- 
missioner of Statistics to the General As- 
sembly of Ohio, for the year 1857. By Ed- 
ward D. Mansfield, Commissioner of Statis- 
tics. Columbus. 1858. 8vo, pp. 112. (Pre- 
sented by the author.) 

Bankei'8^ Magazine. — Edited by J. Smith Ho- 
mans, Corresponding Secretary of tbe Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the State of New York. 
Twelfth volume (containing monthly num- 
bers). 1857-58. New York, No. 162 Pearl 
street. 8vo, pp. 1,000. (Presented by the 
editor.) 

Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. — Thirty-Second 
Annual Report of the President and Direc- 
tors to the Stockholders of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad for the year 1858. Baltimore, 
1858. 8vo,pp. 160. (Presented by J. Smith 
Homans, Esq., Editor of Bankers' Magazine.) 

Chamber of Commerce. — Report of a Committee 
of the Chamber of Commerce of New York 
on Canal Navigation by Steam. New York, 
1858, 8vo, pp. 84. (Presented by J. Smith 
Homans, Esq., Editor of the Bankers' Maga- 
zine .) 

Mexico. — Decouverte des Ruines d'une ancienne 
ville Mexicaine, situee sur le Plateau de 
I'Anahuac Par M. IL de Saussure. Paris, 
, 1858. 8vo, pp. 24. T Presented by M. de la 
Roquette, Paris.) Also, Description d'un 
volcan eteint du ^lexique, reste inconnu jusq'a 
ce jour. Par M. H. de Saussure. Paris, 
1857; 8vo. (Presented by M. de la Ro- 
quette, Paris.) 


Lighterage. — Report of the Chamber of Com- 
merce on the Charges at Quarantine for 
Lighterage, &c. New- York, 1858. 8vo, pp. 
16. (Presented by J. Smith Homans, Esq. 

Statistical Society. — List ol the Fellows of the 
Statistical Society of London. (Session, 
1858-59. London, 1858. 8vo, pp. 24. (Pre- 
sented by the Society.) Also, Journal of 
the Statistical Society of London. June and 
September, 1858. London: John William 
Parker & Son. (Presented by the Society.) 

Livingston. — The Farewell Livingston Festi- 
val, 13 February, 1858. 8vo, pp. 28. (Pre- 
sented by M. de la Roquette, Paris.) 

Exposidon Universal de Paris. — Acto Solemne 
de la Distribucion de los Premios obtenidos 
por la Isla de Cuba, en la Exposicion Univer- 
sal de Paris. Habnna, 1857. 8vo, pp. 12. 

Acto Solemne de la Distribv/^ion dt Premios a los 
alumnos de la Escuelo General Preparatoria 
y cspeciales de esta ciudad. Habana, 1857. 
8vo, pp. 24. (Presented by the Sociedad 
Economica de la Habana.) 

Reglamenio de la Caja de Proestamos, Deposif^os^ 
Anticipacioties y desctientos. — Habana, 1857. 
8vo, pp. 14. (Presented by the Sociedad 
Economica de la Habana.) 

Ciiba. — Geografia fisica y politica de la Isla de 
Cuba, por Felipe Poey. Habana, 1858. 8vo, 
pp. 48. (Presented by the Author. 

Mexico. — Voyage au Mexique decouverte d'un 
ancien volcan : lettre de M. H. de Saussui-e 
a M. de la Roquette, V. P. de la Soc. de 
Geog. de Paris. 1857: 8vo, pp. 16. (Pre- 
sented by M. de la Roquette.) 

Agriculture Francaise. — Annales de Sciences Phy- 
siques et Naturelles d' Agriculture et d'ln- 
dustrie, publiees par La Societe Imperiale 
d'Agriculture, etc., de Lyon. Deuxieme 
Serie: tome VIII, (1856,) and Troiseme 
Serie: tome I, (1857.) Lyon and Paris. 
8vo, pp. 716 — 560, with numerous illustra- 
tions. (Presented by the Society.) 

Malte Brun. — Nouvelles Annales des Voyages, 
de la Geographic, de l'Historie,et de I'Archeo- 
logie. Redigees par M. V. A. Malte Brun. 
Sixieme Serie — quatrieme annee, (January — 
August,) 1858. Paris: Arthur Bertrand. 
(Presented by M. de la Roquette, V. Pres. of 
Soc. de Geogr. de Paris.) 

Esquisse Geographiqtte du Bassin de la mer d'Aral, 
et quelques traits des raoeurs des habitants 
de Boukhara, Khiva et Kokan. Par M. 
Eugene Lemansky, Sec. de la Soc. Imp. Geo- 
graphique de Russie. Paris, 1858. 8vo, pp. 
40. (Presented by M. de la Roquette.) 
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£s8ai 8ur Vetat physique^ moral and inteUectud 
des aveugles-nes^ avec un nouveau plan pour 
ramelioration de leur condition Sociale. Par 
P. A. Dufau. Paris, 1837. 8vo. pp. 222. 
(Presented by M. de la Roquette.) 

Lefraiice, — Notice Biographique sur M. De- 
france. Par M. A. Damour. Paris. 8vo, 
pp. 12. (Presented by M. de la Roquette.) 

La Rtissie du XVII. Siede, dans ses Rapports avec 
I'Europe Occidentale ; recit du voyage de 
Pierre Potemkin, envoy en embasgade par le 
tsar Alexis Mikhailovitch a Philippe IV. d'Es- 
pagne, et a Louis XIV en 1G88, precede d'un 
apercu de I'etat social et politique des trois 
pays a cette epoque. Par le Prince Em- 
manuel Galitzin. Paris : Gide et J. Baudry, 
Editeurs; 1855. 8vo, pp. 448. (Presented 
by M. de la Roquette.) . 

Habana, — Reglamento que debe observarse en 
la Biblioteca de la Real Sociedad Economica 
de la Habana. Habana, 1858. 8vo, pp. 40. 
(Presented by the Society.) 

Lts Sources du NiL — Par Amedee Poussel. Paris, 
1858. 8vo, pp. 8. (Presented by M. de la 
Roquette. 

DiscouTS de M, Garcm de Tossy : a Pouverture 
de son cours d'Hindoustani, a I'ecole imperi- 
ale et speciale des langues orientales vivantes 
pres la Bibliotheque Imperiale. Paris, 1857. 
8vo, pp. 16. (Presented by M. de la Ro- 
quette.) 

Indo-Europeennes. — Considerations Generales sur 
la philologie comparee des Langues Indo- 
Europeennes. Par M. Jules Oppert. Paris, 
1858. 8vo, pp. 20. (Presented by M. de la 
Roquette.) 

Imperiale Geographiqne Societe de la Rxtssie, — 
Compte- Rendu de la Societe Geographique 
Imperiale de la Russie, pour Tannee 1850. 
St. Petersburg, 1857. 8vo, pp. 48. (Pre- 
sented by M. de la Roquette.) 

ReperUyrinm iieber die vom Jahre 1800 bis zum 
Jahre 1850, in Akademischen Abhandlungen, 
Gesellschaftsscliriften und wissenschaftlichen 
Journalen auf dera Gebiete der Geschichte 
und Ihrer Huelfewissenschaften erschienenen 
Aufeaetze. Von. Dr. W. Koner, Gustos an 
der K. Univeraitats-Bibliothek zu Berlin. 
Vol. I, (1852, 1st part, (1853,) and 3d part, 
(1856.) Vol.n. Berlin, 1852-56. (Present- 
ed by the Author.) 

Nachrichten von der Georg-Augusts-UniversUaet 
und der KoenigL Gesellschaft der Wisscn- 
schaften zu Goettingen. 2vols., 12mo. Goet- 
tingen, 1856 and 1857. (Presented by the 
Royal Society of Sciences of Goettingen.) 


Zeltschrift fuer AUgemeine Erdkunde, Von Dr. 
K. Neumann. No. 53 to 61, Nov. 1857, to 
July 1858. Berlin, r Presented by Dr. W. 
Koner, Librarian Royal University, Berlin.) 

Bericht der Oherhessicfun Gtsellschnft ftter Naiur- 
wid Heilhmde, June and Oct., 1858. Giessen. 
(Presented by the Society.) 

Goettingische Geiehrte Anzeigen : unter der Aus- 
sicht der Koenigl. Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schaften. 6 vols., 12mo. 1856 and 1857. Goet- 
tingen. (Presented by the Roj^al Society of 
Sciences of Goettingen.) 


GEOGRAPHICAL AND STATISTICAL WORKS RE- 
CENTLY PUBLISHED. 

Annuaire de VEconomU^ PolUiqiie et de la Stalis- 
tiq^ie, pour 1859 (15th year.). Par M. M. 
Block et Guillaumin. Paris : Guillaumin & 
Co., Editeurs du " Journal <ie8 Economistes," 
etc., 12mo, pp. 680. 

Anm^kan Almanac and Repository of Useful 
Knowledge for the year 1859. Boston : Chas. 
C. Little and James Brown. 

British Almanac and Companion for the year 
1859. PubHshed under the Direction of the 
Society for the Drlfusion of Useful Know- 
ledge. London, (Eng.) 1 vol., 12mo. 

Almanac de Gotfut — Annuaire Diplomatique et 
Statistique, pour I'annee 1859 (86th year of 
publication.) Gotha: Justus Perthes. 1 
vol., 32mo, pp. 886. 

Pra/^tical Miner^s Guide : a treatise on mine en- 
gineering, comprising a set of trigonometrical 
tables, etc. By J. Bridge. New York : G. 
M. Newton, at the office of the " Mining Ma- 
gazine. 1 vol., 8vo., pp. 191. 

Travels and Discoveries in North and Central 
Africa : being a journal of an expedition un- 
dertaken under the auspices of H. B. M.'s 
Government in the years 1849-1855. By 
Henry Barth, Ph. D., D. C. L., etc. With 
maps and illustrations. New York : Harper 
& Brothers. 3 vol8.,.8vo. 

I%e Land and the Book ; or. Biblical Illustra- 
tions Drawn from the Manners and Customs, 
the Scenes and Scenery of the Holy Land. 
By W. M. Thompson, D. D., twenty-five 
years a missionary of the A. B. C. F. M. in 
Syria and Palestine. With two elaborate 
maps of Palestine, an accurate plan of Jeru- 
salem, and several hundred engravings, etc. 
New ifork : Harper & Brothers, 2 vols., 12md. 

Curhs^Uies of Natural History, By Frank T. 
Buckland, M.A. ^From the 3d London Edi- 
tion.) New York: Rudd &, Carleton. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 

Fourth Meeting, February 3d, 1859. The 
President in the chair. 

The following named gentlemen were elected 
members of the Society : 

William Caldwell, John C. Henderson, Rev. 
E. 11. Chapin, D. D., John McMullen, "^Adam 
Norrie, ♦Daniel II. Arnold, ♦George C. Ward, 
♦Royal Phelps, ♦Reuben Withers, ♦James Pun- 
nett, ♦John C. Green, ♦Auguste Belmont, 
♦Geo. Griswold, ♦William H. Fogg, ♦John C. 
Ilavemeyer, ♦Augustus ScheH, ♦John D. Wolfe, 
♦Richard Lathers, J. G. Pearson, Judge Con- 
stant, Alfred Pell, Jr., Matthew Morgan, Chas. 
T. Cromwell. 

The special committee appointed at the an- 
nual meeting to audit the accounts of the 
Treasurer, submitted a report which was read, 
accepted and ordered on file. 

The proposition submitted by Dr. Adamson, 
at the last meeting of the Society, for the 
election of Missionaries, and Secretaries of Mis- 
sionary and Religious Societies, as ex-officio 
Members of the Society, was, on motion of Mr. 
LetTerts, referred to the Council to inquire 
and report upon. 

Hon. Sylvester Mowry read a paper on the 
^< Geography and Resources of Arizona.*' A 
vote of thanks was tendered to Mr. Mowry, 
and a copy of his paper requested for the 
Archives of the Society. 

* Life membert. 


Mr. Yiele moved that the Special Committee 
appointed to co-operate with Dr. Hayes for fur- 
ther Arctic Research, be increased from five to 
fifteen members, to be appointed by the Chair. 
Adopted. 

The President announced to the Society that 
the New Rooms in Clinton Hall would be inau* 
gurated on Thursday next. A special meeting 
would be held, and the Library and Collections 
would be open for examination. 

DEPAETMENT OF GEOGRAPHY. 


OROGRAPHY OP THE WESTERN POR- 

TION OP THE CONTINENT OF NORTH 

AMERICA.^ 

The American Continent has been divided in 
the temperate zone into three portions, which 
correspond to Geographical, as well as Geo- 
logical divisions : 

1st. The Oriental or Atlantic portion bounded 
by the Valley of the Mississippi on the west. 

2d. The Middle portion, embracing the 
Rocky Mountain region and the basin country 
lying to the west. 

3d. The Pacific or Western portion extend- 
ing from the lofty mountains west of 116^ long. 
W. to the Pacific shore. 


* <* Notes apon the Orography of the Western portion 
of the Continent of North America. A P*per read be- 
fore the Amerioan Geographical and Statirtioal Society, 
by Thohas ANTI8BI.L, M. D., Feb. 19, 1857. 
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The Geological relations of these sections 
may be thus indicated : 

The 1st embraces the region of primary and 
Silurian rocks ; 

The 2d embraces the palaeozoic strata ; and 

The 3d " the tertiary strata. 

Not that it can be affirmed that any one of 
these subdivisions contains only one of these 
classes of rocks, but merely that in those lo- 
calities the most extensive and best marked 
deposits thus characterized may be found. 

Each of these portions has its surface diver- 
sified by long and loity chains of mountains 
which run in a direction north and south; 
those in the western section tending more 
to the east as they pass southward, while 
the chains on the east side of the continent 
tend to the west. Thus a triangular shape 
is conferred on the continent which forms, 
as it were, a section of a funnel, with the mouth 
open to the north, and thus exposed to the 
passage of the north wind, which, blowing so 
severely over three-fourths of the continent, as 
\| I far south as latitude 35^, renders the influence 
I of the south winds, which are laden with warm 
air and moisture, only manifest during the sum- 
mer season. 

The portion oi the continent over which the 
I north wind does not dominate, is that which 
x4 lies west of the Rocky Mountains, and north of 
j lat. 40^ 

The present communication is confined to the 
central and western portions with their moun- 
tain chains and valleys, lying between the 
Kocky Mountains and the Pacific Ocean. 

The view taken by many European geo- 
graphers and naturalists, (and which originated 
with Humboldt), that all the great elevations 
of the American continent belong to that long 
chain which, under various denominations and 
with many interruptions, extends from the 
mouth of Mackenzie's River to Cape Horn, can 
with difficulty now be sustained. 

For along the Pacific coast, from Vancouver's 
Island to the extremity of the peninsula of 
California, runs the coast range of mountains, 
whose direction is not parallel to, though de- 


termining, the coast line for so many hundred 
miles, and which neither topographically nor 
geologically have any resemblance to, or de- 
pendence upon, the Rocky Mountains. The 
coast mountains are a scries of parallel ranges, / 
sometunes as many as six, running N. 45° W.,s/ 
whose north-western edges form the promon- 
tories on the Pacific coast. The ranges are 
separated from each other by narrow valleys of 
great beauty and fertility, which form the most 
populous districts of California and the terri- 
tories to the north. Having the same mineral 
constitution, and uplifted by the same force, 
they naturally form but one mountain chain, j 
whose breadth varies from 30 to 80 miles, and 
whose general direction is under meridian 123° 
30' from Vancouver's Island to Cape Mendo- 
cino. From thence to its southern termination, 
its direction is south, 20° east. In latitude 34° 
30' it meets with the southern extremity of 
the Sierra Nevada, where the range culminates 
in the Coco-Mungo, San Bernardino and Teme- 
cula Hills. 

To the east of this extensive, though low 
range of hills, few of whose summits reach 4,000 
feet altitude, lie the Cascade Mountains and the 
Sierra Nevada, of which notice is given more in 
detail hereafter. 

Both of these chains aid in running the coast 
line in a direction nearly north and south, and 
thus influence aoldy the form of the west side 
of this continent, as far south as lat. 30°. The 
form of both sides of the continent, south of 
parallel 30°, is due to the Rocky Mountain 
range, which extends south to the volcanic sys- 
tem of Mexico, which between parallels 18° 
and 20°, runs in a direction nearly east and 
west, elevating the mainland of Honduras and 
Yucatan on the east, and stretching out west- 
ward into the Pacific, and reappearing as the 
Revillagigedo Islands. Not any one of these 
ranges are subordinate to or dependent on the 
Rocky Mountains. 

The central spine of the continent, the Rocky 
Mountains as they are inappropriately termed, 
extend from Mackenzie's river to the mouth 
of the Rio Grande, and should not be considered 
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in any port of their course as a single chain, but 
as a series of parallel chains, including elevated 
valleys, and separated to some extent from each 
other by low swelling grounds, forming the im- 
portant mountain passes. 

The number of parallel chains increases as we 
pass south, until, in parallel 34^ and 3G°, where 
the Rocky Mountains are widest, as many as 
six distinct chains, running north and south, 
may be traced. 

The result of so many ruptures of the crust 
within a space of 560 miles (between parallels 
32° and 40°), must seriously affect the general 
level of the continent, and hence there is found 
a great plateau elevated many hundred feet 
above the regions lying north, which, the nearer 
they approach the polar circle, gradually drop 
down into the low land bordering the shore of 
the Northern Ocean. The Rocky Mountain 
range is found traversing both elevated and de- 
pressed portions of the continent, presenting, on 
the one hand, toward the north, mountains 
whose summits reach 12 to 14,000 feet high, 
yet whose base and valley adjoining does not 
exceed in altitude a few hundred feet. On the 
other hand, in lat. 33°, the valleys, for five 
hundred miles across the continent, have an 
elevation approaching five thousand feet, the 
hills themselves rarely exceeding 3,000 or 4,000 
above their base. 

In this lower latitude, the valleys are not 
slopes but level plains. To the eye looking 
across them, the country appears as if the de- 
pressions between these chains had been filled 
up evenly to the base of the hills, while as yet 
they were under water, and the fine sand 
sifted so as to give a floor perfectly even and 
smooth ; and that it is not the whole mountain 
which we see, but merely the crest of the 
range, peeping up here and there, above the 
depths of an accumuhitcd ancient alluvial de- 
posit, and finally, that the successive ranges 
from east to west arc so many crests protruding 
up from a common granite basis. The similar- 
ity presented by the physical appearance and 
the geological structure, would confirm the 
truth of this suppooition. 


This chain extends farther north than any 
other mountain range on the continent, for it 
does not wholly terminate at the mouth of 
Mackenzie's river, but stretches along shore in 
the same direction, which it usually held — 
north 20° west — ^forming lesser ranges which 
define the shore line of the Icy Sea, passing 
along Point Beechy until Point Barrow is 
reached near Ion. 1G1°. 

Between lat. 50° and 70° north, and from 
Mackenzie's river to the shores of Iludnon's 
Bay, there is not an elevated mountain chain, 
nor any evidence of volcanic forces having been 
recently exerted within this area ; yet there is 
in this limit a belt of granitic land extending 
from the mouth of the Coppermine river, in a 
south-easterly direction, to the shores of Lake 
Superior. If a line be drawn between these 
two points, it would define the eastern limit of 
the belt of primary rock, which forms hills not 
more than 500 or 600 feet above the level of 
the surrounding land, enclosing little valleys 
containing lakes in their depressions. It is 
eminently the lake country of the north, and 
so even is the country over several hundred 
miles, that the drainage does not run in any 
one direction, but follows that which a slight 
local irregularity might determine. Franklin 
in his first voyage north to the mouth of the 
Coppermine river, crossed this granite tract, 
and found it 200 miles wide. It includes in its 
course Great Bear Lake, Slave Lake, Athabasca, 
Woollaston and Deer lakes, Lake Winnipeg and 
the Lake of the Woods. Many large rivers, as 
the Saskatchawan, Beaver and Churchill rivers, 
cross this tract completely in thenr eastern 
course, fonning here and there low, swampy 
flats. Qranite, gneiss, mica-slate and amphi- 
bole rocks form the whole of this country, 
which no where attains a mountain elevation. 
West of this, the land gradually rises to the 
base of the Rocky Mountains, and to the east 
the slope is more gradual until the level of 
Hudson's Bay is reached. On the eastern slope 
Silurian strata are formed. Vast deposits simi- 
lar to those of middle New York, deposited 
almost horizontally, and so slightly elevated since 
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deposition, that no fracture or disturbance of 
these ancient stratified rock has occurred. So 
alight is the slope of the deposit towards Hud- 
son's Bay, that on reaching its shores, the shal- 
lows extend far into the bay, and vessels at 
anchor in five fiithoin water, are at such a dis- 
tance from the land, that the cedar trees on the 
low shore are hardly discernible. 

These silurian deposits have undergone little 
change of elevation since the period of their 
deposit, and this granitic belt must be looked 
on as among the first upheaves of the American 
continent; and that which determined the 
primitive shape of our continent, long anterior 
to the elevation of the Alleghanies, the Rocky 
Mountuns, the Cascades, Sierra Nevada^ orany of 
the minor ranges of the centre of the continent. 
The primal continent did not pass south of lat. 
45° N., and the additions of land which have 
been made have been, in the first instance east 
of meridian 95°, and then west of that. 

The next northern range influencing the form 
and climate of the continent is the Cascade 
range, which is a series of lofty mountains dis- 
posed in a single massy range containing both 
active and extinct volcanoes. The southern 
termination may be considered at Shasta Peak 
in California, while to the north it is prolonged 
through Oregon and Washington Territory 
ihto the British possessions, where north of lat. 
62°, it meets the range which runs through 
Russian America into Alatska. This latter 
range is the representative of the coast range 
of mountuns which are so well developed in 
California. In Oregon and Washington, the 
Cascades and the coast ranges appear to be 
blended to some extent, and not separated by 
the large interval of repose characterised as the 
Sacramento and Tulare Valleys at the western 
base of the Sierra Nevada. 

To the east of the Cascade range, north of 
of lat. 50°, there are no ranges until the mouth 
of Mackenzie's river is reached, when the 
Rocky Mountains are encountered. The east- 
em side of the Cascade range is much more 
rugged and steep than the western, where the 
grade to the shore is interrupted b^ a series of 


lesser hills intervening. Throughout its whole 
course it runs in a direction almost due north 
and south, confining itself between meridiiins 
121° and 123°, with a general elevation of 
8,000 feet, attaining in a few points, from 15,000 
to 16,000 feet. 

The passes in the Cascades are few, and none 
of them very low. In places the whole hsa 
been dislocated by subterranean disturbances, 
as where the Columbia pagses through to reach 
the shore, but few are less than 3,500 feet, or 
half the average height of the chain. 

So continuous and decided a range as this 
must exert a marked influence upon the climate 
of the lands lying to its east. These are, in 
genera], flat basaltic plains, covered with vol- 
canic debris, and traversed by a few large rivers, 
but not watered by lakes or fed by small 
streams to any extent. The atmosphere is also | 
remarkably healthy, clear and dry. On the 
western side everything is the reverse of this. 
Moist air, abundant rains and snows, with nu- / 
meroua and copious streams. / 

On the low lands and along the shores of 
the Pacific, until the mountain range is reached, 
the climate is mild. The isocheimenal line 
of 39° passes over Puget's Sound, and a mild 
winter, with many fiills of rain, is the conse- 
quence. These rains become snows on the 
mountains, where they attain great depths 
during the repeated fiJls, unaccompanied by 
thaws. 

Ascending the chain, the snows deepen, until, 
in the passes, a depth varying fi*om 20 to 50 
feet is met with. At these elevations the win- 
ter temperature is. excessive. Once the season 
has set in, no further thaws occur ; the moisture 
falls as snow entirely, which accumulates, and 
which, in some cases, the summer ensuing does 
not wholly melt. The summer itself is short 
and cold, and even August sometimes finds the 
thermometer at the freezing point in the morn- 
ing, and one half inch of ice to have been formed 
at night. 

From Puget's Sound, where the winter tem- 
perature is that of Charleston, S. C, along the 
coast southwards, the temperature gradually 
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increases, until, at San Francisco, it amounts to 
51° Fahr. The increase of warmth above that of 
the Atlantic coast in similar parallels is chiefly 
produced by the warm current of water which 
rolls southward from Bhering's Straits with its 
superincumbent current of warm air. This cur- 
rent becomes a north-west wind, which is always 
moist and warm, and is the cause of the large 
annual deposit of rain, amounting to more than 
40 inches in Oregon, and near to 50 inches in 
Washington Territory. The rari&ction of the 
air upon the low shore valleys determines a 
current flowing off the sea toward the land. 
This increase of temperature is felt even up to 
Russian America, where the eastern shores of 
the Straits have a vegetation which might be 
considered inter^tropical, when contrasted with 
the Arctic vegetation of the Asiatic side of the 
Straits. The effect of this warm current of 
air does not extend east of the Cascade chain ; 
nor any where along the Pacific coast doe3 the 
influence of the ocean extend beyond the first 
lofty range of mountains. 

The rain which falls annually on this coast 
diminishes rateably as we advance south ; thus, 
46 inches of rain at Steilacom, becomes 23 inches 
in lat. 40°, 15 inches in 37°, and 10 inches in 
32°. Hence it is that the snows are so much 
deeper on the Cascades than in the Sierra Ne- 
vada ; and hence, also, that south of 33° is a 
desert country east of the Cordilleras. From 
the shore inland the amount of rain-fall also 
diminishes, and its influence is well seen on the 
northern Sierra Nevada, where the pines are 
fouod growing only on the western summits 
and slopes ; and when these are passed, cedars 
are found, and still farther east even the cedars 
disappear, to give way to artemesia, cactus, and 
thorny plants, buch is everywhere the charac- 
ter of vegetable growth, and the manner in 
which the absence of moisture is evidenced, as 
we advance eastward, after crossing the high 
ranges of mountains. 

Where the Cascade mountains terminate at 
the south, the Sierra Nevada commences, and 
passes in a southerly direction until it 
terminates in lat. 34°, by mci^ng into the 


coast range. In passing over 6 degrees of lati- 
tude, its exact course is south 15° east. Al- 
though running in a line nearly similar to that 
of the Cascades, this range must not be consid- 
ered a continuation of the Cascades in a geo- 
logical sense; for while the latter are a series 
of hilLs uplifted by direct volcanic action, and 
many of its mountains either active or extinct 
volcanoes, it cannot be said — ^with our present 
information — of the Sierra Nevada, that there 
is a single mountain in its chain which bears 
the evidence of having been a volcano. Cut 
through as the whole chain hajs been, especially 
on its western flanks, by erupted rocks as trap 
and basalt, yet none of these can be considered 
as axial or capable of elevating the mountain 
system, which may be rather regarded as 
being produced by accomodations of the crust 
to the internal pressure reacting upon it. The 
Sierra is a continuous chain of massy moun- 
tuns, slightly overlapping each other at the 
termination of the links, where, in some in- 
stances, passes are formed. The mass is of 
great breadth, being 60 miles across at the 
base. Like the Cascades, the gentler slope is 
that lying east, while that on the west side is 
abrupt and generally through narrow gorges. 
Everywhere on its west side the Sierra Nevada 
stands upon a lofty range several thousand feet 
high, clad with snow on the summits for many 
months of the year. On the east and toward 
the south, or in lat. 36°, its altitude above the 
desert level is also very great; but as this 
basin is traversed northward, its elevation in- 
creases, so that in 40° lat. the crests of the 
range are not more than 500 or 600 feet above 
the valley of Humboldt river ; in ascending from 
which to enter California, the Sierra constitutes 
a series of high plateaus or parks, with low 
hills forming their margins. 

The Great Basin is not as its name implies, 
a trough cut deeply below the level of it« 
boundaries on either side, but is rather a series 
of elevated steppes, each steppe made up of val- 
leys of limited extent partially bounded by 
short chains of hills running north and south, W 
round the extremities of which one valley opens I 
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into another. The hills are mostly below 2,000 
feet high, a few attaining to 3,000 feet. Such 
are the Humboldt River Mountains. The plain 
over which this river runs is not a true valley, 
but a depression of the strata resembling a fault 
which determines the flow of the waters across 
the general strike of the mountains of the 
Basin. The river rises by two heads in the 
mountains of that name, and travels eastward 
about 300 miles, gradually diminishing as it rolls 
west, until it empties by a small stream into 
Mud Lake, at the eastern base of the Sierra. 
Formed wholly from the snow on the Ilum- 
boldt Mountains, and not deriving waters from 
affluents in its downward course, it soon loses 
itself in the parched soil, resembling all the 
rivers of the Basin, which diminish as they flow 
onwards, until, under the influences of evapora- 
tion and absorption, they Anally disappear. On 
account of the deficiency of moisture, there are 
no trees on the plains, and but a scanty supply 
on the solitary mountain ranges. Grass scanty 
and sparse, humble and thorny vegetation, with 
a sprinkling of composite plants, form the chief 
vegetation of the upper steppe of the Basin ; 
while in the lower levels, as in the valley of 
Mojavo river and the Colorado desert, owing 
to its less elevation and more southern latitude, 
the drought is greater ; the valleys with grass 
and Cottonwood only on the river bottom ; the 
soil fertile where moist, but irredeemably bar- 
ren where dry. 

Three distinct levels may be defined in the 
Basin, which in its whole extent is 600 miles 
wide, and reaches from 32° to 42*^, or 10 de- 
grees, of a pear shape, with the stalk to the 
south, where the altitude does not exceed the 
sea' level, while along the Humboldt river 
valley, the level approaches 4,000 feet. The 
variations of level of the basin are not separ- 
ated by mountain chains, but by low, undulat- 
ing swells of land, which serve as a divert to 
the waters descending from the mountains. 

In the lower steppe, or the Colorado (basin) 
desert, it may be said almost never to rain ; at 
least the rains are very few in the year — one 
shower in 8 montiis of 1854 being all that was 


noticed by one living in a small cabin on the 
east side of the Sierra Nevada. The desert has 
an arid and sterile appearance, a few mesquit 
trees, cactus, artemisia and kindred plants are the 
vegetation. For miles together there is not a 
blade of grass. Alternately a sandy bottom or 
a bed of fine clay, and finally drift sands, until 
the Colorado river is reached. It is noteworthy 
of this river, that it does not flow in the centre 
of the valley, or at its lowest level, but at the 
side I carrying down a great amount of mud 
and debris in its large volume of water which 
occasionally overflows its banks. 

The temperature of this desert is very great^ 
amounting in June (1855) to 122° Fahr., at 2 
o'clock, P.M., and 127° on one occasion, at 3 
P. M., commencing at sunrise with 96° Fahr. 
Such temperatures must completely exhaust a 
soil of its surface water. Even the running 
streams, at the foot of the Sierra, under such 
warmth gradually dry up, and are lost before 
midday, leaving a channel as their only indica- 
tion until evening sets in, when the waters 
gradually re-appear, and by night time the 
stream regains its original volume. 

Nor is this dry and barren condition peculiar 
to the region immediately cast of the Sierra 
Nevada. It extends as far eastward as the 
Bocky Mountains, and generally speaking up 
to longitude 90°: the whole interior of tlie 
continent for 21 degrees in the nortliern part 
of the United States, and for 17 degrees in the 
southern, is deprived of a due fall of rain, and 
most of that which falls does not descend at 
the time when it could be serviceable to vegc- / 
tat ion. Even the central plains and vallics 
between the various chains embraced under 
the deviding ridges of New Mexico arc merely 
able to support a scanty supply of tough grass, ' 
which can only support a limited number of 
cattle. In the river bottoms of New Mexico 
are the only seats of the population, and these 
are limited in extent. 

Between 36° and 42° N. lat. lies the most 
elevated portion of the continent. For al- 
though the Rocky ^lountains do not attain so 
great a height as farther north, yet they are 
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spread oat more laterally, forming several moun- 
tain ranges, with high plains lying between. 
Indeed, between these parallels is an immense 
elevated mass of country, having the Sierra 
San Juan, De la Plata, Elk Mountains, the 
Park and Black Mountains, Santa Fe and San* 
dia Mountains on the east side, and on the 
west side MogolloQ« Wabash, Uinta, Bear and 
Wind River Mountains. These mountiuns are 
but the erupted crests of a vast uplift of coun- 
try, whose general elevation ranges from 4,000 
to 7,000 feet on the plains. The Wabash Moun- 
tains form the western crest, beyond which the 
country drops down to the lower levels of the 
basin. 

The great elevation of the continent within 
the limits indicated, results in bringing the 
sources of the largest rivers into juxta-position. 
Thus, in lat. 55^, the carboniferous strata of 
the Hocky Mountains attain a height of 16,000 
ieet, and in this neighborhood three of the largest 
rivers head — ^the Saskatchawan, Columbia, and 
Mackenzie's rivers; and, according to a high 
authority, three of them from the same hill ; 
Mackenzie's and the Columbia being only two 
hundred yards apart, and the Columbia and the 
Saskatchawan not more than 14 paces asunder. 
About lat. 43° the sources of Snake and Green 
ri vers are not many miles apart. The sources of 
the Yampai and Platte rivers are divided by a 
single ridge of mountain ; and an affluent of 
Grand river, and the north fork of the Platte 
river, are found in the same valley ; so that in 
lat. 40° and 42° the waters roll north-west into 
the Pacific, south-west into the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia, east to the JMississippi Valley and south 
to the Gulf of Mexico. 

The mountains forming the east edge of this 
lofty plateau have a direction varjing slightly 
from the meridian. In parallel 46°, the Black 
Mountains lie under longitude 104°. In parallel 
31° they pass under the same meridian, their 
general trend is north and south ; for small dis- 
tances it is north, 12° west. The western 
ranges, as the Wabash, Pinal-llano and Mogol- 
lon Mountains are more north-west and south- 
east, and hence thoy tend southward to merge 


into the other, and both together coalescing, 
form the narrow upland of Mexico. It is this 
last series of mountains which is continuous 
with the Rocky Mountains of the British pos- 
sessions, the eastern ranges terminating in the 
Black Hills, which lie south of the Missouri 
river, where it turns eastward. 

The configuration which Mexico now pre- 
sents — a peninsular plateau running north-west 
and south-east, of great elevation and abrupt- 
ness on its western face, and dropping to the 
sea level at the east by well defined plains of 
lesser altitude — ^was that which the whole North 
American continent possessed during the latter 
Secondary and earlier Tertiary periods ; then a 
wide sea separated the Apalachian hills from 
the highlands of the central chain, and reached 
from the Gulf of Mexico to Hudson's Bay, 
while a scarcely less extensive belt of '#ater 
reached from the Bitter Root Mountains to the 
Gulf of California. 

Could a geographer have examined our con- 
tinent at that period, he would not have failed 
to have observed what is not yet acknowledged 
to the extent which it deserves, namely : that 
the plateau of this continent, between paral- 
lels 30° and 44°, is as well defined as that of 
Mexico, and is continuous with it. The nu- 
merous chaias of the Rocky Mountains consti- 
tute or involve this plateau; and since the 
number of parallel chains northward is great, 
the width of the plateau corresponds, while to 
the south, (Mexico), the plateau is made up 
solely of the western chiuns, the eastern ones 
having terminated in Texas and at the Gulf of 
Mexico. The limits of the plateau to the north 
are the Park Mountains and Black Hills, around 
which the Yellowstone and Missouri sweep from 
their source in the Wind River Mountains. 
These latter, constituting the north-western 
edge of the plateau, connect it with the Bitter 
Root Mountains farther north ; thence to the 
Arctic Ocean, no plateau has been observed, 
The Rocky Mountains, depressed in latitude 
46° and 48°, rise again as lofty hills in 60°; 
and thence their altitude gradually &lls to 
2,000 feet, until they reach the Polar regions, 
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Park Mountains. 
^ C Sierra BInnca. 
* ( Guadalupe. 


The prairie lands torminate near Peace river, 
and north of Great Slave Lake no flat country 
skirting the base of the Rocky Mountains has 
been observed. A single chain of hills repre- 
sent the series above lat. 62°. 

The following list enumerates the chains 
which form the eastern and western margin of 
the central plateau : 

Lat On the West. On the East. 

48o<-45° Bitter Root M'tains*- Rocky M'tns (proper.) 

450-430 Salmon River " ^ l^ljom Mountains. 

430—380 Wahsatch. 

34O50'-_33OMogollon.. 

330—320 Sierra Catanna- 
310— Santa Crua. 

The eastern chuns pass east of the Rio 
Grande, and do not form any portion of the 
elevated plateau of Mexico; while those chains 
lying west of that river enter Sonora and Chi- 
huahua, and become the Sierra Madre of that 
ctountry. 

In thus tracing the central plateau with its 
ridges superimposed, and its relations to the 
other meridional and more western systems, the 
remarkable fact presents itself, that nowhere 
west of 100° long. (Greenwich) is there a chain 
of mountains whose axis and direction is from 
east to west. All the forces which have ele- 
vated mountains over that large portion of our 
continent have been exerted so as to produce 
meridional elevations ; and all connections be- 
tween the central plateau and the Cascade 
Mountains, or the Sierra Nevada, are by the in- 
tervention of a series of lesser chains, whose 
trend is north and south. Such are the Hum- 
boldt River Mountains, and all those found on 
the Great Basin, even to the head of the Gulf 
of California. The parallelism of the upheaving 
forces exerted on the western half of this con- 
tinent is very remarkable. 

The points which are deemed of importance 
to be noticed, are : 

L The direction of the great plateau-spine 
or ridge of the continent, which, in lat. 50^, 
lies west of long. 114°, in lat. 43°, has ex- 
tended east to 110°. In lat. 37° its eastern 
limit U 105°, and in Ut. 30°, 104°— -its course 


north of 40° being in the north-west direction, 
but south of 40° it is almost meridional. These 
are its eastern limits ; the western ones are in 
parallel 50°, long. 118°— in parallel 40°, long. 
112°— the same in 37° lat., and in 32°, 110°— 
and thence in a south-easterly course into Mex- 
ico. It may be perceived that the greatest 
width of the parallel chains is in lat. 37°, or 
36° where it measures 8° across, narrowing to 
4° in the British possessions, and to nearly 6° 
when it enters Mexico. Where its width is 
greatest, its altitude also is greatest. Owing 
to its altitude the winter temperatures are 
severe, and the summers deficient in a sup- 
ply of rain, either not sufficient in quantity, or 
not falling at the favorable season, to sup- 
port grass or herbage ; hence, the interior of 
the continent is a desert everywhere, except 
in the narrow bottoms of the larger rivers. 
This spine, which, in the centre of the United 
States, consists of a central elevated mass of 
land supporting as many as six ranges of moun- 
tains from west to east, is depressed toward 
the north, and supports only two, and is also 
depressed toward the south, where there is not 
one continuous range, but a series of short 
chains, with level plains between and surround- 
ing them. 

2. That the extension of the continent west- 
ward is due to a second spine of lesser import- 
ance than the Rocky Mountains, extending 
from Russian America into Lower California. 
This spine, lofty in the north, and containing 
many volcanic mountains, considerably modifies 
the climate of the country lying to- the east, 
by depriving it of its due supply of moisture, 
rendering the whole country, called the Great 
Basin, almost perfectly sterile. 

3. The moisture and rain-fall of the country 
lying between these two chains, is derived, in 
the north, from the surplus moisture of the 
winds from the Pacific which have already de- 
posited most of their vapor on the Cascade 
Mountains in the form of snow, averaging a 
depth of thirty feet thick, and in some passes, 
as at Yakima, even fifty feet deep. The mois- 
ture of the south of the Basin desert is, on the 
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contrary, derived from the south-east winds 
coming from the Mexican Gulf, but which are 
also drained by passing over the elevated plains 
4,000 feet high, and the eastern mountain 
chains along the Rio Grande, and thus have 
but little residual moisture to deposit ; hence 
the whole of this district, from north to south, 
suffers from deficient supply of rain, and is to 
be classed with the uncultivable land at the 
eastern base of the Rocky Mountains. Hence, 
for all practical purposes of agriculture and 
/ civilization, this continent, from long. 100° to 
the base of the Cascades and Sierra Nevada, is 
unfitted for the support of man, except in 
some favored valleys, or at the base of the 
mountain chains. 

THE COLORADO EXPEDITION. 


THE COLORADO OP THE WEST AND 
THE COUNTRY BORDERING IT—THE 
GRAND CANON. 

During the past year a careful examination 
of the lower Colorado, for the purpose of as- 
certaining its capabilities for navigation by 
steamboats, was made by Lieut. Ives, of the 
United States Topographical Corps. As every- 
thing connected with the region described in 
his Report of the expeflition, possesses great 
interest, both in a scientific and commercial 
point of view, and as the report contains valua- 
ble information never before made public, a 
portion of it is herewith inserted. The steamer 
used by the exploring party was a small iron 
vessel, constructed at the mouth of the river. 
The ascent was commenced on the 31st Decem- 
ber, and 18 thus described by Lieut. Ives : 

I continued up the river for five hundred 
miles, reaching, on the 11th of March, in lat. 
3G^ C, the mouth of a stream suppased to be 
Rio Virgen, beyond which it was impracticable 
to proceed in boats. I therefore sent back the 
steamboat and the hydrographic party to Fort 
Yuma, and taking advantage of the permission 
granted in the iastructions from the Depart- 
ment, left the river on the 23d of March, with 
a pock train, to examine, as far as possible, the 
country through which the Upper Colorado and 
its tributaries flow. 


Keeping as near as possible to the river, I 
traversed the region along the 36th parallel, 
the greater portion of which had been pre- 
viously unexplored. Most of the line of the 
35th parallel was also visited. Following va- 
rious lines of examination, gradually conducting 
towards the east, I arrived, about the 1st of 
June, at Albuquerque, on the Rio Grande — the 
distance accomplished during the land explora- 
tions amounting to nearly nine hundred miles. 
At Albuquerque the expedition was broken 
up— a few members of the pai'ty still retained — 
returning home by the overland route to Fort 
Leavenworth. 

During the progress of my work upon the 
navigable portion of the Colorado, the water 
happened to be, according to the evidence of 
those who had lived in that vicinity for many 
years, unprecedently low. An opportunity was 
thus afibrded of trying the experiment of steam 
navigation at the worst stage of the river, and 
at a time when the difilculties ordinarily to be 
encountered would be considerably, magnified. 

The region at the mouth of the Colorado is 
a flat expanse of mud. The lines of the shore 
and the channels that afibrd entrances to ves- 
sels from the Gulf, are shifting and changeable, 
and bars, shoals, and islands, composed of a 
semi-fluid mass, are in constant progress of for- 
mation and removal. The navigation for thirty 
miles above is rendered periodically dangerous 
by the strength and magnitude of the Spring 
tides. They have a rise and &11 of from 25 to 
30 feet, and a flow of extraordinary velocity. 
The flood is preceded by a "bore" or huge 
tide-wave, from four to seven feet high. In cer- 
tain narrow bends it is very powerful and vio- 
lent, but gradually loses its force as it ascends, 
and at a distance of thirty miles is scarcely per- 
ceptible. Along wider portions of the river are 
cuiTes of the shore in which its force is not felt, 
and here boats may be safely moored till this 
dangerous wave has rolled by. Upon the shoals 
are formed what are called " tide-rips," where 
the sudden check given to the rushing volume 
of water causes it to bound along in high suc- 
cessive waves. Steamboats that come to the 
mouth of the river during the spring tides must 
ascend above tide-water during the ebb, and 
start to return two or three hours after the 
commencement of tlie flood. 

The neap tides have a rise and fall of only ten 
feet, and a moderate velocity. 

Between tide-water and Fort Yuma, the prin- 
cipal oKst ructions to navigation are the sand 
bars. T hese become more fre<juent and di fficu 1 1 
as the river is ascended. The chamiel is ex- 
ceedingly circuitous and continually changing. 
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The average depth is about eight feet. Shoals 
were frequently encountered, however, where 
there was scarcely two feet of water. Expe- 
rience alone can afford the capability of navi- 
gating this portion of the river successfully. A 
knowledge of the locality of the channel can- 
not be imparted, as it has been known, to shift 
from one bank to the opposite one in a single 
night. From the formation of the banks, from 
the appearance of the water, of the eddies, of 
pieces of drift wood, and other floating sub- 
stances, and of the islands and bars visible 
above the surface, a practiced eye can do much 
towards selecting the proper course; though 
boats rarely make a trip between tide-water 
and Fort luma, at the low stage of the river, 
without grounding many times a day. The 
bars, however, are composed of soft and loose 
material, and may always be passed with more 
or less labor, depending, in a great measure, 
upon the skill shown in the employment of the 
different methods of extrication resorted to. 

Below Fort Yuma there are no rocks. The 
snags are numerous, but seldom dangerous. 

During the months of April, May and June, 
while the river is rising, and before new bars 
have had time to form, the navigation is most 
easy. The average velocity of the current at 
low water is two and a half miles an hour — 
during the July freshet, from five to six. The 
river at this season is about ten feet higher than 
during the winter months. 

For three or four years an enterprising com- 
pany has been engaged in transporting Govern- 
ment stores, in steamboats, from the mouth of 
the Colorado to Fort Yuma, and their persever- 
ing energy has so far succeeded in overcoming 
the natural difficulties of the navigation as to 
enable them now to perform their trips with 
entire regularity and certainty. 

For one hundred and eighty miles above Fort 
Yuma the navigation has a character similar 
to that already described. The river passes 
through several chains of hills and mountains, 
forming gorges or canons, sometimes of consi- 
derable size, and in these there is generally a 
better channel than in the valleys. 

During the next one hundred miles gravelly 
bars are of frequent occurrence, and at some of 
them the stream presents almost the appear- 
ance of a rapid. In the interval between, in 
both valleys and canons, are stretches of good 
river, and, although the bad places are worse, 
the channel generally is better than it is below. 

For the succeeding fifty miles the river-bed 
is composed, in a great measure, of coarse gra- 
vel and stones, and many swift rapids were en- 
countered. Upon several were found not over 


two feet of water. In this portion of the river 
there are a few sunken rocks that would bo 
dangerous till their position became known. 

The "Black Canon," which is twenty-five 
miles in extent, is now reached, and in it the 
rapids are numerous and difficult. 

Above the Canon the river is wide and shal- 
low, and assumes the character of a rapid for 
so long a distance as to render any attempts to 
carry boats to a higher point almost valueless ; 
and considering the difficulty, hazard and ex- 
pense that would be inciu'red, at the low stage 
of water, in taking steamboats through the 
Canon, I am of opinion that its mouth should 
be considered the practical head of navigation. 
Up to this point the Colorado, notwithstanding 
the difficulties to be encountered, may be pro- 
nounced navigable. The experiment was at- 
tempted, as has been stated, at a time when 
the river had experienced an unprecedented 
fall. At most seasons of tlie year the naviga- 
tion would be much easier and better, and a 
boat of suitable model and dimensions, and 
drawing, when loaded, but two feet, would be 
able to ascend the Colorado to the mouth of 
the " Black Canon" with as much regularity 
and certainty as the steamboats now upon the 
river ply between the head of the Gulf and 
Fort Yuma. Although, during high water, the 
river experiences a great rise, the whole chan- 
nel is not proportionately deepened. New bars 
commence at once to form, and at all seasoas 
shoals are liable to be encountered. An iron 
stem-wheel steamer, 100 feet long and of 22 
feet beam, built full and with a perfectly flat 
bottom, having a large boiler, and powerful 
high-pressure engine, and drawing, when light, 
but 12 inches, would be the description of boat 
best adapted to the service. 

Wood of excellent quality, for the purpose 
of fuel, can be obtained in abundance on tlio 
bank, at short intervals, between the mouth of 
the river and a point fifteen miles below the 
mouth of the Black Canon. It is principally \/ 
mezquite, willow and cottonwood. 

A reconnoisance, made from the foot of the 
Black Canon towards the nearest point on the 
emigrant road to Utah, showed that a wagon- 
road might be opened between the trail and 
the head of navigation. For sixteen miles, 
while passing through the gravel hills and ra- 
vines that cover the eastern slope of the inter- 
vening range of mountains, the country is some- 
what rough, and a little work would be re- 
quired to make a good roadway, but, aft^sr 
reaching the summit, there would be no further 
difficulty. The distance from the river to the 
emigrant road is about forty miles. 
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The navigable portion of the Colorado runs 
nearly north and south. Near the Gulf the 
surface on either side is perfectly unbroken; 
the Tiew being limited towards the west by 
distant spurs from the mountains of Lower Cali- 
fornia, and towards the east by the great So- 
nora desert. Further north broad valleys alter- 
nate with wild and rugged ranges of moun- 
tains of volcanic origin, that cross the river in 
almost parallel north-west and south-east lines. 
The canons formed by the passage of the river 
through some of the^f^e mountain chains are pro- 
bably unequaled in beauty and grandeur by any 
similar formations. 

In the Black Canon, the deep and narrow 
current flows between massive walls of rock 
that rise sheer from the water for over a thou- 
sand feet, seeming almost to meet the dizzy 
height above. The tortuous course of the river, 
as it winds through these sombre depths, where 
the rays of the sun rarely penetrate, gives infin- 
ite variety to the majestic outlinos of the over- 
hanging masses, forming combinations whose 
colo.^sal proportions and fantastic sublimity it 
would be impossible to figure or describe. 
f Above the Canon, in the vicinity of the 
^ mouth of the Virgen, is the most rugged and 
\ I sterile region that I have ever beheld. Barren 
' piles of rock, heaped together in chaotic disor- 
der, and exhibiting on tbeir broad suifaces no 
trace of vegetation, extend for miles in almost 
every direction. The volcanic upheavals, which 
have here their northern limit, appear to have 
experienced also their most violent action. Be- 
yond, towards the north and east, the country 
is undisturbed, and a region is entered upon 
that presents totally new features and pecu- 
liarities. 

This is ft vast table-land, hundreds of miles 
in br6a<lth, extending eastward to the moun- 
tains of the Sierra Madre, and stretching far 
north into Utah. To the extreme limit of 
vision immense plateaus rise, one above the 
other, in successive steps, the floors of the most 
elevated being from seven to eight thousand 
feet above the level of the sea. The Colorado 
and its tributaries, seeking the level of the low 
region to the soutn-west, have, by ages of wear 
and abrasion, cut their way through this huge 
formation, making canons that are in some 
places more than a mile in depth. The mighty 
avenues of the main water-courses are the 
thoroughfares into which smaller but still giant 
chasms debouch, and these in turn have their 
own subordinate tributaries, forming a maze of 
yawning abysses, generally inaccessible, and 
whose intricacies it would be a hopeless task to 
attempt to unravel. Twice only, after long 
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and difficult clambering down the sides of the 
precipices, and through walled approaches that 
seemed to be leading into the bowels of the 
earth, were the banks of the streams below 
finally attained. One place was on the Colora- 
do itself, and the other near the mouth of one 
of its larger tributaries. £xcept at the place ' 
of descent, the canon of the river, as far as it i 
could be seen, showed no place of practicable 
ingress or outlet, and the appearance of the tor- I 
rent, foaming and surging along its confined 
bed, left little room for doubt as to what would 
be the result of any attempt, such as has been 
sometimes suggested, to explore the river in 
boats from its sources above. 

So numerous and so closely interlaced are the 
canons in some portions of this singular region, 
that they have displaced all but scattered rem- 
nants of the original plateau, leaving narrow 
walls, isolated ridges, and spires so slender 
that they seem to totter upon their basis, shoot- 
ing up to an enormous height fix)m the vaults 
below. 

The natural surface of the country opposes ' 
insurmountable barriers to traveling in any ( 
fixed direction, and the aridity of the accessible 
portions of the table-lands rendered the explo- > 

rations difficult. Though the season of the |/ 
year was the most fiivorable for finding water, i. 
much inconvenience was experienced from its || 
scarcity, and it is doubtful whether, during the | 
dry months, the examinations could have been 
prosecuted at all. 

A discussion of the agricultural value of the 
region explored, or its capability of sustaining 
a population, would involve many considera- 
tions, some of an intricate character, a fair ex- 
pasition of which would require a degree of de- 
tail much beyond the limits of the present com- 
munication. A few general facts and conclu- 
sions can only be stated. 

During the explorations all of the lands upon 
the Colorado, from its mouth to the 36th paral- 
lel, and the greater portion of the region along 
both the 36th and 35th parallels between the 
Colorado and the Kio Grande, was traversed. 
Much of the country had been previously ex- 
plored, and a considerable portion of it, parti- 
cularly some of the open valleys of the Great 
and Little Colorado river, and the Navajoe 
country, pronounced by excellent authoritie^s a 
good agricultural region, capable of a high de- 
gree of cultivation. Many fiiMSts were noticed 
during the examination that tended to confirm 
this view, but many unfavorable features were i/ 
also apparent. 

Of the valleys upon the Colorado, that of the 
Mojave Indians, which borders the 35th paral- 
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]el, is by far the finest, and is perhaps the most 
promising-looking region in the portion of New 
Mexico west of the Rio Grande. It was visited 
in the season of Spring, which, in that climate, 
is during the month of February. The atmos- 
phere was indescribably balmy and delicious. 
A pale transparent haze of a peculiar delicate 
blue, which all must have noticed who have 
been in this valley, enveloped it with a softened 
glow. In brilliant contrast to the dark and 
frowning mountains on either side were groves 
of trees, with fresh and beautiful foliage, dot- 
ting the whole expanse of the foreground. 
Fields of wheat, com, beans, pumpkins and me- 
lons, promising a luxuriant crop, met the eye in 
every direction. Comfortable houses and well- 
built granaries, overflowing with the last year's 
stores, testified to the provident affluence of 
the inhabitants, and the robust appearance of 
the people themselves, with their well-devel- 
oped fi-ames and solid, glossy limbs, betokened 
a high degree of health, comfort and good liv- 
ing. That, for the number of Indians who now 
inhabit it, with their habits and mode of life, 
the country is an excellent one, there can be 
no doubt. Whether it could ever be of much 
value to whites, admits of a great deal of doubt. 
The shifting of the bed of the Colorado would 
be a source of great trouble in so narrow a val- 
ley. The changes occur with a rapidity and to 
an extent that can scarcely be appreciated by 
one who has not witnessed them. Having 
passed through the country in the spring of 
1854, while accompanying the expedition of 
Lieutenant Whipple for the location of a rail- 
road route along the 35th parallel, I had an op- 
portunity of observing the effects of this action, 
which were so great as to justify the inference 
that every portion of the cultivable bottom 
lands is liable to be, in turn, overrun by the 
river. To the Indians, who have a certain com- 
munity of property and interest, and no valua- 
ble improvements to lose, this is a matter of no 
vital moment ; but the white settler would be 
much discouraged from putting up buildings 
and fences, and digging the ditches necessary 
for purposes of irrigation, by the knowledge 
that the river might at any day direct its course 
through his premises. 

Freshets occur at periodical intervals, which 
subject large portions of the valley to inunda- 
tion. Four or five months of the year the rays 
, of the sun are so intense and burning that no 
i vegetation can withstand their influence, and, 
[ during the very early spring, sometimes, when 
•' at midday there is an ordinary summer tempe- 
V {< rature, ice formed at night. The growing sea- 
son is thus rendered exceedingly short, and a 


single accident to a crop would, for that year, 
be without remedy. Seasons have occurred, 
within a few years, when the Mojaves have 
been subjected from this cause to great priva- 
tions, and lost considerable numbers from actual 
starvation. 

The composition of various portions of the 
soil was carefully examined by Dr. Newberry, 
the geologist of the expedition, and I am in- 
formed by him that though much of it is so 
constituted as to be fertile, very large tracts in 
the higher parts of the valleys are so impaired 
by an excess of alkaline substances as to bo 
comparatively valueless. 

In forming an opinion of the value of the re- 
gion, some weight, too, should be attached to 
the fact that the races upon the river do not 
multiply. The records of the early Spanisli ex- 
plorers show a dimuiution rather than an in- 
crease of population since that period, and for 
this there is no assignable cause, unless it may 
be the incapacity of the country to sustain a 
large number of inhabitants. The ^lojaves 
have had no communication with the whites, 
excepting when a wandering trapper, or gome 
exploring party, has passed by their territory. 
A peaceful yet a powerful people, and guarded 
on all sides by difBcult mountains, they have 
Rufiered but little from wars with other tribes. 
Their mode of life has conduced to the highest 
state of physical development. The marriage 
relation, as has been noticed by all who have 
been among them, is respected in more than an 
ordinary degree among the Indians, and there 
seems tol)e no reason, except that above stated, 
why they should not have become a numerous 
nation. 

The remark made respecting this locality will 
apply, and perhaps in a stronger manner, to the 
rest of the country on the river, and also to 
the valley of the Little Colorado. The latter 
region abounds in ruins and vestiges of a former 
population, but is now uninhabited. 

The remainder of the great area of territory 
examined, presents also its discouraging fea- 
tures. The northern portion is much the worst. 
Besides the deserts that have been alluded to, 
in the timbered region itself, are found broad 
tracts where the vegetation has become extinct, 
and the white and withered trunks are scatter- 
ed, like monuments, over a vast cemetery of de- 
parted life. No indication of fire exists. The 
destruction has been gradual, and an impression 
is conveyed of some deadly rot slowly creeping 
over the surface of the country. Want of rain 
is undoubtedly the great cause of the evil. 
Near the abandoned ruins of several of the 
Moquis towns, no water can be found. This 
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people, though exposed to no contact with the 
whites, have partially dwindled away, and their 
ultimate fate, if the same meteorological con- 
dition continues, can be a question of little 
doubt. 

Along the 35th parallel, within the limit of 
the volcanic disturbances, much of the country 
is better, and, at some seasons of the year, 
very attractive. After the melting snows of 
Spring, and during the autumnal rains, a more 
smiling picture of green forest glades, sparkling 
steams, verdant hills, and wild flowers, the eye 
could not desire to dwell upon ; and excepting 
that the surface of the soil is in most places 
closely packed with lava rocks, there would 
seem to be a promising field for the agricultu- 
rist. Evidence, however, has been collected of 

, seasons of drought so excessive as to render it 
doubtful whether more than a small portion of 

j the country could ever be inhabited. 

I Over the whole of this region and that first 
alluded to, remains of buildings and fragments 
of pottery are found, and the fact has been 
adduced as an argument to establish the pre- 
sent capability of the country to sustain a 
population ; but there is an analogy between 
these mouldering ruins and the dead forests 
near by suggestive of a different conclusion, 
^ giving rise to a doubt whether the decay of 
one race of inhabitants might not have been 

, induced by influences that would be effectual 

« . to prevent the introduction of another. 

The mineral resources of some parts of the 
country explored are considerable. The ranges 
of mountains that cross the navigable portion 
of the Colorado, which belong to the same sys- 
tem as those of California and Sonora, are like 
them the repositories of a large amount of 
mineral wealth. They were examined by Dr. 
Newberry with as great thoroughness and care 
as the character of the expedition would per- 
mit, and found to be traversed by veins of such 
magnitude and richness as to give promise of a 
field of extensive mining operations. The 
metabt, as far as observed, were g6ld and mer- 
cury, in small quanity ; silver, copper, and lead 
in rich and valuable disposits ; and iron in the 
greatest abunibince. The close proximity of 
the treasures of these mountains to water 
tnuisportati9n, greatly enhances their value. A 
copper mine, that promises to be hichly suc- 
cessful, is now being worked forty miles above 
Fort Yuma. 

In the country of the upper Colorado, the 
useful minerals found were iron, coal, rock salt 
and marble. From their geographical position 
they have little pecuniary value, though their 
existence in that region is a fact of great scien- 


tific interest. On the sides of the canons were 
splendid exposures of the stratified rocks which 
compose the great table lands of New Mexico, 
exhibiting all the formations from the base of 
the series to the tertiary. 


GEOGRAPHY OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA. 

NO. 2 

The article in the January number of the 
Journal was confined to a description of the 
immediate valley of the Mississippi River. It 
is now proposed to extend this description to 
the great plain that lies between the western 
bank of this river and the Rocky Mountains. 

The leading characteristics of this plain are — 
its extent ; the regularity of its outlines ; the 
uniformity of surface, aspect, and slope toward 
the Mississippi River; the high elevation of 
its western summit, and the similarity of the 
meteoric conditions of many portions of it. 

Its extent and boundaries : 

The Mississippi River, which forms its east- 
em boundary, has for its whole extent a south- 
erly direction — by far the greater part of its 
course being near the meridian of 91^ west 
from Greenwich. The river crosses this meri- 
dian at eight different points— upon the parallel 
of 42° ; three times near the parallel of 41° ; 
once near the parallel of 40° ; once upon the 
parallel of 34°, and lastly upon that of 30°. It 
has its source under the meridian of 95°, and 
its outlet under that of 89°. The most consi- 
derable deviations, from a very direct southerly 
course, are near its source and mouth, near 
both of which it has an easterly course for 
nearly 200 miles. At the mouth of the Ohio 
it deflects easterly about 150 miles to receive 
that stream. With these exceptions, which 
seem to correspond to similar deviations in the 
Rocky Mountains from a northerly and south- 
erly course, the general southerly direction of 
the river is remarkably uniform. 

The western boundary of the great plain is 
the Rocky Mountains, embracing under this 
name the whole extent of the range drained 
by rivers falling into the Mississippi River. At 
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the head of the Canadian, the most southerly 
branch of the Mississippi descending from the 
mountains, the water-shed between it and the 
Rio Grande is under the meridian of 105^. On 
proceeding north, the general direction of the 
mountain range inclines slightly to the west, 
as far as latitude 41°, when its inclination is in- 
creased to an angle of nearly 45°, until the 
parallel of 44° is reached upon the meridian of 
111°. It then assumes a northerly direction 
which it holds to the boundary between the 
United States and the British possessions. The 
great plain therefore extends over 19 J degrees 
of latitude, and about 16 degrees of longitude, 
embracing an area of more than 1,000,000 
square miles. Within the boundaries described 
is included a considerable portion of the State 
of Texas, the great part of whose territory 
presents features of remarkable similarity to 
that lying lar to the north under corresponding 
meridians. The general form of the whole is 
that of a rhoTttbtuiy with sides 1,350 by 850 miles 
respectively in length. 

The slope of this plain, within the territory 
described, is toward the Mississippi River, with 
a gradual falling off in both northerly and 
southerly directions from a central point be- 
tween the parallels 37° and 39°. Between 
these it has its highest ascertained elevation. 
From this summit the waters descend to the 
Gulf of Mexico, the Gulf of California, and the 
Pacific Ocean. The elevation of this water- 
shed, or, to speak more correctly, the point of 
lowest elevation in passing from the hydrogra- 
phic basin of the Rio Grande to that of the 
Colorado of the west, is more than 10,000 feet 
above the sea. A very high elevation is nuiin- 
tained for a considerable distance to the north 
and south of the summit. From it descend the 
Platte and Arkansas, which have currents much 
more rapid than any other considerable tribu- 
saries of the Mississippi and Missouri rivers. 
Both the northerly and southerly extremes 
of the plain have very nearly the same eleva- 
tion above the sea. At the mouth of the Yel- 
low Stone, in longitude 104°, the elevation of 
the Miswuri River is about 2,000 feet. On the 
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Red River of the South, at a corresponding 
distance from the Mississippi, the elevation of 
the plain is very nearly the same. 1 he central 
portion of the plateau, in long. 104°, is 5,000 
feet above the sea. At Fort Benton, long. 
109° 45', near the Grand Falls of the Missouri, 
the elevation of the river bed is about 2,G00 
feet above tide. The same meridian prolonged 
passes but a short distance west of the Great 
Salt Lake, and over the elevated ranges which 
crowd the great basin between the Rocky 
Mountains and the Sierra Nevada. 

The elevation of the plateau of the Rocky 
Mountains above tide water, at the several points 
crossed by the surveys for a Pacific Railroad, 
which are the lowest ascertained passes through 
the mountain ranges, are as follows : 

Elevation of the plateau on 47tb parallel, *6,200 

42nd " 7,496 

Hat " 7,000 

38th " 9,219 

35th " 6,600 

32th " 4,707 

The lowest depression of the plain on the 
south is occupied by the Red River. This 
river issues from the base of the Llano Estacado, 
and flows almost due east to the Missi?si})pi 
River. Its source is estimated by Capt. ^larcy 
at 2,450 feet above the sea, thje cliffs rising on 
cither side some 800 feet to the level of the 
Llano. But as this is known to have an eleva- 
tion of about 4,500 feet, the estimated eleva- 
tion of the source of the river is probably 1,000 
feet too low. On going south from this river, 
an elevation of 4,700 feet is j-eached between 
the waters flowing into the Colorado of Texas 
and the Rio Grande. On the other hand, it is 
not probable that the summit between the 
Upper Missouri and the Saskatchawan, east of 
long. 108°, is elevated 3,000 feet above the sea. 

The direction of all the tributaries of the 
Mississippi, -taking their rise in^ the Rocky 
Mountains, corresponds to the slope of the 
plain they traverse, with the exception of the 
Missouri. From its source, for fully one thou- 
sand miles by its meanderings, the course of 
this river is slightly to the north and cast. 

* Elevation of the baae of a proposed tanneL 
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Under the meridian of 102^, and in latitude 
47°, 15', and on which are the sources of the 
Mississippi, the former takes a south-easterly 
course, and for more than a thousand miles has 
a direction very nearly parallel to that of the 
Mississippi. For this distance the two rivers 
are, on the average, about 350 miles apart. 
The Missouri, however, occupies a much higher 
elevation. This river descends at the rate of 
about 9 inches to the mile from Fort Benton to 
its mouth, a distance of about 2,800 miles. 
The rate of fall of the Mississippi, above its 
junction with the Missouri, to the Big Stone 
Lake is 5J inches to the mile. At Fort Pierre 
Chouteau, on the Missouri, in lat. 44° 15', the 
elevation of the river is 1,456 feet above the 
sea, and about 750 feet above the Mississippi 
upon a similar parallel. The rate of the slope 
of the plain easterly, between the two rivers 
on the last named parallel is, consequently, at 
the rate of a little more than two feet to the 
mile, while its southerly slope is at the rate of 
9 inches to the mile. At the mouth of the 
Kansas, about 400 miles from the Mississippi 
by the course of the river, and about 250 miles 
in a direct line, the elevation of the Missouri is 
about 320 feet above the Mississippi, and 725 
feet above tide water. Below the mouth of 
the Kansas, the Missouri takes a course very 
nearly due east in obedience to the general 
easterly inclination of the plain it traverses. 

The Missouri river, owing to the low depres- 
sion of its bed as it issues from the Rocky 
Mountains, and to its wide meanderings, which 
distribute its total descent of 2,200 feet over a 
distance of 2,800 miles, is the only western 
tributary of the Mississippi that carries a navi- 
gable water line to the very base of the moun- 
tains. None of the other great rivers which 
drain their eastern slopes or the upper slopes 
of the plain are navigable, except for short dis- 
tances above their mouths, and some of them not 
at all. The exceptions are the Red and Arkan- 
sas rivers, on their passaf^o through a belt of 
territory lying immediately west of the Missis- 
sippi, in the states of Arkansas and Louisiana, 
which has an average breadth of about 275 


miles. This belt, in all its features, presents a 
striking contrast to the general aspect of the 
territory imder description. In it are em- 
braced extensive mountainous and alluvial 
districts, which will be more fully noticed in 
another place. Through these the Arkansas 
and Red rivers find their way to the Missis- 
sippi, and are navigable to the western boun- 
daries of the states named. West of these 
boundaries all the leading characteristics of 
the great plain assert themselves in all their 
force. 

As might be expected, the slope of the great 
plain increases in degree as it is ascended. Be- 
tween the mouth of the Kansas and the Mis- 
sissippi rivers it inclines at the rate of about 
sixteen inches to the mile. On proceeding west, 
the rate increases, but not in a marked man- 
ner till about the 99th° meridian is reached. 
After crossing this, the ascent in the valleys of 
the Platte and Kansas rivers assumes an angle 
varying from four to ten feet to the mile. Un- 
der the same meridian a remarkable change in 
meteoric phenomena appears to take place, in- 
dicating conclusively that the western limit of 
fertile land, and of rain-fall sufficient -for agri- 
cultural purposes, is reached. 

The following statement will show the eleva- 
tion above tide and above the Mississippi river, 
of the plain where the meridian of 99° is 
crossed by the several routes surveyed for a 
Pacific railroad, with its distance from and the 
rate of slope toward the river : 
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The following statement shows the summit 
of the western edge of the plain above sea at 
the lowest mountain passes, their elevation 
above the Mississippi river, their distances from 
the river by the several routes siirreyed for 
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the head of the Canadian, the most southerly 
branch of the Mississippi descending from the 
mountains, the water-shed between it and the 
Rio Grande is under the meridian of 105°. On 
proceeding north, the general direction of the 
mountain range inclines slightly to the west, 
as far as latitude 41°, when its inclination is in- 
creased to an angle of nearly 45°, until the 
parallel of 44° is reached upon the meridian of 
111°. It then assumes a northerly direction 
which it holds to the boundary between the 
United States and the British possessions. The 
great plain therefore extends over 19^ degrees 
of latitude, and about 16 degrees of longitude, 
embracing an area of more than 1,000,000 
square miles. Within the boundaries described 
is included a considerable portion of the State 
of Texas, the great part of whose territory 
presents features of remarkable similarity to 
that lying far to the north under corresponding 
meridians. The general form of the whole is 
that of a rhombus, with sides 1,350 by 850 miles 
respectively In length. 

The slope of this plain, within the territory 
described, is toward the Mississippi River, with 
a gradual &lling off in both northerly and 
southerly directions from a central point be- 
tween the parallels 37° and 39°. Between 
these it has its highest ascertained elevation. 
From this summit the waters descend to the 
Gulf of Mexico, the Gulf of California, and the 
Pacific Ocean. The elevation of this water- 
shed, or, to speak more correctly, the point of 
lowest elevation in passing from the hydrogra- 
phic basin of the Rio Grande to that of the 
Colorado of the west, is more than 10,000 feet 
above the sea. A very high elevation is main- 
tained fur a considerable distance to the north 
and south of the summit. From it descend the 
Platte and Arkansas, which have currents much 
more rapid than any other considerable tribu- 
saries of the Mississippi and Missouri rivers. 

Both the northerly and southerly extremes 
of the plain have very nearly the same eleva- 
tion above the sea. At the mouth of the Yel- 
low Stone, in longitude 104°, the elevation of 
the Missouri River is about 2,000 feet. On the 
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Red River of the South, at a corresponding 
distance from the Mississippi, the elevation of 
the plain is very nearly the same. 1 he central 
portion of the plateau, in long. 104°, is 5,000 
feet above the sea. At Foi*t Benton, long. 
109° 45', near the Grand Falls of the Missouri, 
the elevation of the river bed is about 2,G00 
feet above tide. The same meridian prolonged 
passes but a short distance west of the Great 
Salt Lake, and over the elevated ranges which 
crowd the great basin between the Rocky 
Mountains and the Sierra Nevada. 

The elevation of the plateau of the Rocky 
Mountains above tide water, at the several points 
crossed by the surveys for a Pacific Railroad, 
which are the lowest ascertained passes through 
the mountain ranges, are as follows : 

Elevation of the plateau on 47th parallel, *5,200 

■ 42nd » 7,496 

4lat " 7,000 

38th " 9,219 

35th " 6,600 

32th " 4,707 

The lowest depression of the plain on the 
south is occupied by the Red River. This 
river issues from the base of the Llano Estacado, 
and flows almost due east to the Mississiiipi 
River. Its source is estimated by Capt. Marcy 
at 2,450 feet above the sea, the cliffs rising on 
either side some 800 feet to the level of the 
Llano. But as this is known to have an eleva- 
tion of about 4,500 feet, the estimated eleva- 
tion of the source of the river is probably 1,000 
feet too low. On going south from this river, 
an elevation of 4,700 feet is .j-eached between 
the waters flowing into the Colorado of Texas 
and the Rio Grande. On the other hand, it is 
not probable that the summit between the 
Upper Missouri and the Saskatchawan, east of 
long. 108°, is elevated 3,000 feet alwve the sea. 

The direction of all the tributaries of the 
Mississippi, -taking their rise in^ the Rocky 
Mountains, corresponds to the slope of the 
plain they traverse, with the exception of the 
Missouri. From its source, for fully one thou- 
sand miles by its meanderings, the course of 
this river is slightly to the north and east. 

* Elevation of the base of a proposed tonneL 
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Under the meridian of 102^, and in latitude 
47^, 15', and on which are the sources of the 
Mississippi, the former takes a south-easterly 
course, and for more than a thousand miles has 
a direction very nearly parallel to that of the 
Mississippi. For this distance the two rivers 
are, on the average, about 350 miles apart. 
The Missouri, however, occupies a much higher 
elevation. This river descends at the rate of 
about 9 inches to the mile from Fort Benton to 
its mouth, a distance of about 2,800 miles. 
The rate of fiiU of the Mississippi, above its 
junction with the Missouri, to the Big Stone 
Lake is 5} inches to the mile. At Fort Pierre 
Chouteau, on the Missouri, in lat. 44° 15', the 
elevation of the river is 1,456 feet above the 
sea, and about 750 feet above the Mississippi 
upon a similar parallel. The rate of the slope 
of the plain easterly, between the two rivers 
on the last named parallel is, consequently, at 
the rate of a little more than two feet to the 
mile, while its southerly slope is at the rate of 
9 inches to the mile. At the mouth of the 
Kansas, about 400 miles from the Mississippi 
by the course of the river, and about 250 miles 
in a direct line, the elevation of the Missouri is 
about 320 feet above the Mississippi, and 725 
feet above tide water. Below the mouth of 
the Kansas, the Missouri takes a course very 
nearly due east in obedience to the general 
easterly inclination of the plain it traverses. 

The Missouri river, owing to the low depres- 
sion of its bed as it issues from the Rocky 
Mountains, and to its wide meanderings, which 
distribute its total descent of 2,200 feet over a 
distance of 2,800 miles, is the only western 
tributary of the Mississippi that carries a navi- 
gable water line to the very base of the moun- 
tains. None of the other great rivers which 
drain their eastern slopes or the upper slopes 
of the plain are navigable, except for short dis- 
tances above their mouths, and some of them not 
at all. The exceptions are the Red and Arkan- 
sas rivers, on their passage through a belt of 
territory lying immediately west of the Missis- 
sippi, in the states of Arkansas and Louisiana, 
which has an average breadth of about 275 


miles. This belt, in all its features, presents a 
striking contrast to the general aspect of the 
territory under description. In it are em- 
braced extensive mountainous and alluvial 
districts, which ^ill be more fully noticed in 
another place. Through these the Arkansas 
and Red rivers find their way to the Missis- 
sippi, and are navigable to the western boun- 
daries of the states named. West of these 
boundaries all the leading characteristics of 
the great plain assert themselves in all their 
force. 

As might be expected, the slope of the great 
plain increases in degree as it is ascended. Be- 
tween the mouth of the Kansas and the Mis- 
sissippi rivers it inclines at the rate of about 
sixteen inches to the mile. On proceeding west, 
the rate increases, but not in a marked man- 
ner till about the 99th° meridian is reached. 
After crossing this, the ascent in the valleys of 
the Platte and Kansas rivers assumes an angle 
varying from four to ten feet to the mile. Un- 
der the same meridian a remarkable change in 
meteoric phenomena appears to take place, in- 
dicating conclusively that the western limit of 
fertile land, and of rain-fiill sufficient 'for agri- 
cultural purposes, is reached. 

The following statement will show the eleva- 
tion above tide and above the Mississippi river, 
of the plain where the meridian of 99° is 
crossed by the several routes surveyed for a 
Pacific railroad, with its distance from and the 
rate of slope toward the river : 
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The following statement shows the summit 
of the western edge of the plain above sea at 
the lowest mountain passes, their elevation 
above the Mississippi river, their distances from 
the river by the several routes surveyed for 
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railroads, and the rate of their descent from the 
respective summits toward tide-water : 
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ParaUelof47o 6,200 4,400 1,137 4.66 

" 42° 7,496 7,096 1,000 7.99 

«• 41° 7,409 7,000 930 7.09 

" 380 9,219 8,810 850 10.84 

" 35° 6,705 6,509 854 7.89 

" 320 4,707 4,560 720 6.53 

Notwithstanding the immense elevation of the 
plain, and the rivers that traverse it, the latter 
descend with pretty uniform currents for the 
entire course, and do not fiill over successive 
terraces as does the St. Lawrence river on its 
way to the sea. As already stated, one of the 
most important consequences of the rapid slope 
of the plain described is its lack of navigable 
water-courses which so characterize, in a re- 
markable manner, other portions of the United 
States. A river having a slope greater than 
ten inches to the mile, has its current so accele- 
rated as to destroy its banks. In such cases 
the water spreads over a large surface, and the 
current Is a constant succession of rapids and 
pools. The water in the Platte is on!}' a few 
inches deep at ordinary stages, and at no time 
has it sufiScient draft to float a steamboat. 
From the want of navigable water-courses the 
great plain, if fertile, would possess, at the pre- 
sent time, but little value, in consequence of 
the cost of sending its produce to a market. 

Another characteristic of the region described 
is the uniformity of its aspect. Its great slopes 
are not perceptible to the eye, but must be 
shown by instruments. Those into which the 
sur&ce is diversified, are so gentle that it may 
be traversed by wagons in almost any direction. 
It is without wood, as a general rule, much of 
it without water. 

From the most authentic data, the western 
limit of arable land is the meridian of 99^. 
West of that it may eventually be valuable for 
Srazing; but there is not probably sufficient 
rain-fall for agriculture over any portion of the 
country west of the meridian named, and east of | 


the crest of the Sierra Nevada and Caficade range 
of mountains in long. 119°, embracing an area 
of at least 1,500,000 square miles. The range 
of mountains last mentioned operate as an ef- 
fectual barrier to the further progress inland 
of the currents of air laden with moisture from 
the sea, consequently nearly all the territory 
between the Rocky Mountains and the Sierra 
Nevada and coast ranges is little better than a 
rainless desert. The small amount of moisture 
that finds its way from the Qulf of Mexico and 
the Atlantic, so fiir inland as the upper portion 
of the plains, is not condensed upon them, but 
upon the lofty summits of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. None of the rivers descending from 
them perceptibly increase their volumes in the 
upper portion of the plains. There is probably 
as much water in the Mississippi, at the mouth 
of the Yellowstone, as at a point 1,000 miles 
below. This river does not discbarge as much 
water for the year as the Ohio, though it 
drains an area nearly twice as extensive — a 
conclusive proof of the small amount of rain- 
fall upon the territory it drains. 

Another cause, which, with a sufficient rain- 
fiill, would render the whole extent of the plain 
west of the meridian of 99° unfit for agricul- 
ture, are the saline and alkaline matters found 
in the soil. Upon the meridian of 99°, near 
the northern boundary of the United States, is 
Devil's Lake, a large body of salt water having 
probably no outlet. Upon the Red River of the 
South, under the same meridian are found im- 
mense deposits of gypsum and salt, and with 
them a sterile and inhospitible country. The 
Mauvaises Terres, in latitude 43°, is nearly in 
the same longitude. It is probable that the 
whole plain west of this meridian is so charged 
with alkaline matter as to render it entirely 
unfit for cultivation. 

The most striking exception to the level and 
treeless expanse, which so generally character- 
izes the great plain, is the belt of country al- 
ready referred to, lying south of the Missouri 
River, and immediately west of the Mississiippi. 
In this region are the Ozark Mountains, which' 
enter the state of Arkansas fcom the south- 
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west, pass through it in a north-easterly diroo- 
tion, and extend nearly to the south bank of 
the Missouri River. The highest elevation at- 
tained by these mountains is probably in no 
case more than 1,500 feet above the level of the 
sea. They can hardly be said to constitute a 
well defined range. They are cut completely 
in two by the Arkansas river. They present 
bold and rugged outlines, with their bases only 
slightly elevated above the general level of the 
country. It is in these mountains that are the 
deposits of iron, lead, copper, and coal, for 
which the states of Arkansas and Missouri are 
so justly celebrated. 

Another exception to the uniform character- 
istics of the great plain are what are termed 
the sunken lands of northern and eastern Ar- 
kansas, caused by the great earthquake of 1812. 
Large tracts disappeared from the surface, their 
places being supplied by pools and lakes. But 
such exceptions are rather to be noted by them- 
selves, than to form a part of a paper touching 
only the leading outlines of the geography of 
the country. 

Another exception to the rule stated is the 
low land, or what may be termed the Delta of 
the Mississippi, which has been formed by de- 
posits of vegetable and earthy matter by the 
river. Tliis Delta may be said to commence a 
short distance below the mouth of the Ohio. 
Upon the Gulf of Mexico it has a breadth of 
nearly 200 miles. For its whole extent it is 
only slightly elevated above the river. Indeed 
no portion of Louisiana has an elevation of 
more than 500 feet above the sea. The Missis- 
sippi River at Vicksburg is elevated only about 
100 feet above the sea. The elevation of the 
Red River, near Shreveport, is ascertained to 
•be 96 feet above the Mississippi at Vicksburg, 
or 196 feet above tide. Through the state of 
Louisiana the Red River has a (all at a rate not 
exceeding 4 inches to the mile. Its coarse, as 
18 that of all the considerable rivers in the 
state, is southerly. Their rate of fall is very 
nearly that of the Red River, showing a similar 
inclination of different parts of the plain within 
this state. The rate of ita descent eantward. 


on the line of the Vicksburg and Shreveport 
Railroad, is ascertained to be 7 inches to the 
mile. From its source to the western boundary 
of Arkansas, the course of the Red River is 
very nearly due east. The rate of its descent 
from its source to its mouth, according to Capt. 
Marcy, is about 14 inches to the mile. It is 
probably considerably greater. It has through 
its whole course a pretty uniform current, 
unbroken by &lls of any considerable magni- 
tude. 

With the exception of Florida, Louisiana has 
a less elevation above the sea than any other 
state, a considerable portion being less than 
100 feet above tide water. The highest land 
crossed by the line of the Shreveport Railroad 
is only 400 feet above the sea. It is not proba- 
ble that the highest elevations in the state ex- 
ceed this by more than 100 feet. The state of 
Arkansas presents a double contrast to the 
general uniformity of the great plain in its 
alluvial districts, which are similar to those of 
Louisiana, and in a rough mountainous district 
already briefly referred to. Another contrast 
presented by both states are their generally 
wooded surfaces. In the state of Arkansas, its 
great river flows nearly east, and has a fall of 
about 7 inches to the mile. The plain falls to 
the Mississippi River in a direct easterly course 
at nearly double this rate. The Arkansas is 
navigable to Fort Smith during periods of 
floods, but owing to long droughts, which fre- 
quently prevail, it cannot be relied upon for 
commercial purposes, and will be superseded 
by railroads as soon as they are constructed. 

With regard to the meteorological conditions 
of the great plain, the data possessed is obtained 
from observations, confined to a very small por- 
tion of it. These are confined to military sta- 
tions. Those made in the state of Arkansas, 
and in the eaatem portion of the Indian re- 
serves, show an amount of rain-&ll nearly 
equal to that on the Mississippi River upon 
similar parallels. The Cross Timbers in longi- 
tude 99° seem to be the western boundary of 
abundant rains, and mark distinctly the dividing 
line between fertile and sterile soils. 
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The rain-fall and temperature for the year, as 
well as for the four seasons, is shown in the 
following table : 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATISTICS. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURE.* 
Mr. President and Gentlemen : 

In accepting the honor you have conferred 
upon me in the Chairmanship of " the Agricul- 
tural Section of the American Geographical 
and Statistical Society," it becomes my duty in 
opening the Section this evening, to say a few 
introductory words upon this branch of the 
Society's labors. 

I propose to glance over the field which the 
Agricultural Statistics of our country are des- 
tined to embrace, and refer cursorily to some 
of the aspects in which, looking at the past, 
and the present, and onward to the future, they 
commend themselves to all classes of our re- 
flecting countrymen. The flEicts which they 
develop concern alike consumers and producers, 
farmers and planters, manufacturers, and all en- 
gaged in commerce, whose varying interests are 
so closely and inseparably allied. They have a 
common interest for all who watch the march 
of our Republic, and record its progress ; and 
above all they deserve the careful study of legis- 
lators and statesmen, who are constantly being 
called from private life, to frame its laws, to 
shape its policy, and to determine its destiny. 

Most of the governments of Europe have 
been greatly in advance of us in their apprecia- 
tion of the value of satistics. England, France, 
Belgium, and Austria, have for some years ap- 
plied themselves earnestly to statistical investi- 
gation; and in those countries the truth is 
becoming generally recognized, that the world 
at large has an interest in the statistics of every 
nation, as tending to develop natural laws of 
universal concern to mankind. 

In England, the labors of the Statistical So- 
ciety, whose elaborate and most valuable pub- 

* A Statistical View of American Agrioultnre : its 
home romuroes and foreini marketa, with suK^stions 
for the schedules of the Federal Gensos of lobO. An 
address delivered, at New York, before the Ameriean 
Geographical and SioHtHcal SoeUfyf on the organisa- 
tion of the Agricultural Section. By John Jay, Esq., 
Chairman of the Section and Foreign Corresponding 
Secretary of the Society. Published by D. Appleton i 
Co., New York. (Abridged.) 
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lications enrich our Library, have aroused the 
attention of the people and of Parliament to 
the truth, that the science of politics finds in 
the statistical element its most solid foundation. 

" Statistics," remax'ks M. Le Ray, " are to 
politics and the art of governing, what anatomy 
is to physiology in the study of the human 
body ; the observation of the stars to astrono- 
my ; the study of species of animals, plants, 
and minerals to the natural history of the 
globe ; the analysis of the body to chemistry ; 
experimental physics to natural physics. The 
statesman who pretends to govern, without 
knowing the important fiicts which interest 
society, makes a more fruitless attempt, than 
the philosopher who should propose to make a 
general classification of the beings which com- 
pose the three kingdoms of nature, without 
knowing the essential characteristics of them." 

The French Minister, in his opening address 
at the International Statistical Congress at 
Paris, in 1855, thus touched upon the philoso- 
phy of Statistical Science : 

" Whether statistics prove the development 
of population, its increase or decrease, its riches 
or its misery, or whether they register the ele- 
ments of production and of consumption among 
nations, they tend always— -and that is their 
chief merit — to discover and develop all the 
general laws which may assist to render men 
better and happier." 

This remark, although predicated of statisti- 
cal science generally, is equally applicable to 
that part of it which pertains to agriculture, 
and which has been hitherto so singularly ne- 
glected. 

Commerce and manufactures, by their <^ con- 
solidation of power and concentration of wealth," 
have commanded to a far greater extent the at- 
tention of government. But the census shows 
beyond the possibility of error, that even now, 
and without reference to its future develop- 
ments, agriculture is the lai^gest national inter- 
est of this Republic ; involving more than any 
other branch of industry, the wealth and the 
welfare of the country, and the labor and the 
happiness of the greatest number. 


It is natural that such an interest should in 
every enlightened community establish among 
its members a common ground of thought and 
action, however otherwise they may bo divided. 

Thus we see in England and in the United 
States, amid scenes of party excitement, the 
warmest political opponents meeting cordially 
on the same platfo^ at agricultural exhibi- 
tions ; and in France at the great " Exposition" 
of 1855, the same pleasing spectacle was ex- 
hibited. 

Looking at the employment of the free male 
population of the United States over fifteen 
years of age, (numbering, in 1850, 5,371,876,) 
we find that the population engaged in agricul- 
tural pursuits was 2,400,583 or 44.69 per cent ; 
while the total number engaged in commerce, 
trade, manufactures, mechanics, arts, and min- 
ing, was only 1,596,265, or 29.72 per cent. 

These proportions differ materially from those 
of Great Britain, where the census in 1851, 
returned the persons engaged in commerce, 
trade, mining, and manufactures, at 3,748,074 
or 38.19 per cent, of the whole population, 20 
years of age and upwards, and those engaged 
in agriculture at only 1,576,081 or 16.1 per cent. 

Looking beyond the number of individuals 
employed in American agriculture, to the 
amount of capital invested in it, you will 
find it represented in 1850 at five billions 
of dollars, and that represented by all other 
branches of industry at less than one billion, 
giving to agriculture more than five-sixths of 
the whole ; and although these figures may be 
but an approximation to the truth, the propor- 
tions are probably correct. 

Agriculture, by its products, adds to the 
wealth of the country some sixteen hundred 
millions per annum, and in the St^te of New 
York, where the assessed value of real estate Is 
91,107,272,715, notwithstanding the enormous 
wealth of the metropolis, the agricultural inter- 
est pays fouT'flfths of the taxes. 

Prof. J. F. W. Johnston, in his lectures on 
agricultural chemistry, says, that nine-teTiths of 
the fixed capital of all civilized nations is em- 
barked in agriculture. 
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With these figures before us of the compara- 
tive population and wealth devoted to agricul- 
ture, we can appreciate without effort the truth 
of the remark made bj Mr. Webster, in his 
well-known agricultural address at Boston, on 
his return from England. 

" No man in England is so high as to be in- 
dependent of this great interest, no man so low 
as not to be affected by its prosperity or its de- 
cline. The same is true, eminently, emphati- 
cally, true with us. Agriculture feeds, to a 
great extent it clothes us; without it, we 
should not have manufactures, we should not 
have commerce. They all stand together like 
pillars in a cluster, the laigest in the centre ; 
and the largest is agriculture." 

Apart from the general rule, that the agri- 
cultural wealth of a country is undoubtedly 
the first test of its internal resources, and the 
condition of its people, extra-territorial causes 
seem to be combining to give an unusual and 
increasing importance to the agricultural pro- 
ducts of America. 

The increase of population on the EasteiTi 
Continent, beyond the capacity of production, 
is investing the question of food with a signifi- 
cance that never belonged to it before. Con- 
siunption has there overtaken production, and 
henceforth, in England, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, and a great part of Germany, the food 

« 

question will take precedence of all others, as 
the regulator of commerce, and entitled to the 
first attention and the wisest treatment on the 
part of government. 

In England, the turning point at which con- 
sumption overtook production, is said to have 
been in 1824, and from that time, two causes 
are held to have been constantly increasing the 
disproportion. The first of these, the increase 
of the population enlarging the consumption of 
breadstuffs, and the second growing out of the 
first — ^the dttmands of that population in part, 
for animal food, calling for a larger supply of 
cattle for the batcher, and consequently for a 
larger breadth of grazing and arable land for 
the production of green ctapB to rear and food 
them. 


Upon the political importance of the Bread 
question in Europe, it is not necessary to en- 
large. It is a matter within the personal know- 
ledge of the present generation. The famine 
of 1847, in Ireland alone was attended by the 
loss of half a million of lives. 

To the existence and power of the French 
Government, as one of their own writers has 
remarked, the mildew on an ear of com, or the 
oidium on a bunch of gr^es, are of more vital 
consequence than the splendor of imperial 
jewels, or the marvels of a thousand handi- 
crafts. Whatever in our day cuts off the small 
profits of the industrial classes in Europe, or 
threatens multitudes with starvation, strikes 
at the stability of the political institutions of 
the land, and wields a mighty influence whether 
for evil or for good. 

The very existance of thrones may be af- 
fected — indeed some think their existence has 
been determined, by causes apparently insigni- 
ficant as the rot in the potatoe, or the weevil 
in a grain of wheat. 

This overplus of population and deficiency 
of food in Europe, is of such recent origin, and 
as yet so slightly felt, that, as a nation, we 
have hardly begun to realize that it is to be of 
permanent continuance. But European econo- 
mists recognize and appreciate the &ct, that an 
inevitable and increasing demand for food, with 
an insufficient and diminishing home supply, 
will give henceforth to the Bread question, an 
immense political as well as moneyed signifi- 
cance ; and the sufficiency of each successive 
crop at home and abroad, to satisfy the wants 
of the people, within the limits of their capaci- 
ty to purchase, is become a question of con- 
stantly recurring and earnest speculation. 

The contemplative statesmen of Western 
Europe, especially of England, foresee that with 
a limited area, and an increasing population, 
the time is at hand when, despite every effort 
to postpone it, by improved cultivation in 
which England now leads the world, their own 
productions will be more and more inadequate 
to supply the needs of their people, and the 
failure of a single harvest, according to an 
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English writer, might be naturally followed bj 
war, famine and disea/se. 

A brief century ago a very different state of 
things existed. In 1756, M. D'Anqueille, a 
French political economist and statesman, re- 
marked that " England could grow com enough 
in one year to supply herself for four." 

Now, England is sdd to import food annually 
to the amount of some forty-five millions ster- 
ling, in com, wheat, barley, oats, beans, meal, 
and flour; besides live animals, meat, cheese, and 
butter ; and her ptpulation is increasing at the 
rate of one thousand a day. 

The contrast between no70 and then is the 
more remarkable, when we remember that 
England is estimated to have three times as 
much land under cultivation as when D'An- 
queille wrote, and that the ratio of her crops to 
the acre is doubled, if not trebled. 

In France, despite the efforts of government 
to secure for the people sufficiency of food, the 
scientific researches of M. Payen, of the French 
Institute, on the public alimentation of France, 
confirm the inferences drawn by M. de Lavergne 
from the condition of the French peasantry. 
The nation, it is said, have not enough to eat, even 
to supply the natural wants of the human frame. 

The official report of the products of the re- 
cent Universal Exposition of France, in dwell- 
ing upon the agricultural ability of the empire 
to support its population — referring to the fact 
that France has raised in good years 97,000,000 
hectolitres of wheat, which represents the sus- 
tenance of 32,000,000 of individuals, added, 
" and there are unfortunately more than 4,000,- 
000 of our compatriots who are not in the 
habit of eating bread." Indeed it has been 
broached as an interesting question how fiir the 
physical deterioration of the standard of growth 
in parts of the French Empire is the result of 
an inadequate supply of nutritious food. Some 
plausibility is given to this suggestion, by the 
statement that the number of conscripts who 
are rejected on account of deficient health, 
strength, and stature, is constantly on the in- 
crease. Forty per cent are said to be turned 
back for that cause, and although since 1789, 


the standard has been three times reduced, as 
large a proportion of the conscripts is below 
the required height (five feet two inches,) as 
before the changes, showing, as the late Profes- 
sor Johnston remarks, how closely the discus- 
sion of agriculture is connected with that of 
the most profound social evils. The importance 
and dignity of the entire subject become yet 
more striking in view of the great truth so for- 
cibly alluded to by Lord Stanley in his Address 
on Public Health, " That whatever exception 
may be found in individual instances, when you 
come to deal with man in the mass, physical 
and social decay necessarily go together." 

In Spain, whose central table-lands are reck- 
oned among the finest wheat growing districts 
in the world, the culture is most rude and im- 
perfect, and some tracts are partly overgrown 
with broom and daphne. 

Throughout Prussia, Austria, Belgium, Hoi- . 
land, Bavaria, and most of the minor German 
States, the increase of population is attended 
not with an increase, but rather with u decrease 
of the breadth of land devoted to cereal pro- 
duce. In France, that decrease has been made 
greater by the absorption of land in the culti- 
vation of the Silesian sugar-beet, and a similar 
decrease is found in Western Europe, with the 
exception of Belgium and Holland, which are 
grazing rather than agricultural countries, and 
are themselves purchasers of foreign grain. And 
excepting also Russia, which is making extra- 
ordinary efforts, involving no slight revolutions, 
social and political, to maintain its markets, and 
to secure its agricultural supremacy. That 
mighty empire, with a population of sixty-five 
millions of souls, and embracing in Europe, 
Asia, and America, one sixteenth of the world, 
presents many prominent points of similarity 
as well as contrast to the United States, which, 
without anticipating the rivalry that may here- 
after arise between the two countries, invest 
with a peculiar interest for our own country- 
men, the newly developed features of its impo<> 
rial policy, and especially those which relate to 
the soda] elevation of its laborers and the im* 
provement of its modes cf culture. 
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Agriculture, in the continental states, is at a 
low ebb, and by no means keeps pace with the 
increasing requirements of the population. 

For the supply of their wants, annually be- 
coming greater, they begin to look in great pai*t 
to the American Continent. " One fact," says 
the Mark Lane Gazettey " is clear, that it is to 
Western America that we must in* future look 
for the largest amount of cereal produce." 

I have permitted myself, gentlemen, to dwell 
for a few moments upon the subject of a foreign 
demand for breadstuffs, for the reason that al- 
though that demand is of recent origin, and is 
still limited both in extent and degree, it would 
seem that in the natural order of things that 
demand must not only increase throughout the 
whole of Western and in parts of Eastern Eu- 
rope, but extend to other quarters of the globe, 
and foim a necessary feature of increasing pro- 
minence, in every intelligent view of the agri- 
cultural aims and resources of the United States. 

While recognizing the truth that lies at the 
basis of Statistical Science, and that should 
never be lost sight of in an association like this, 
that fancy and theory are inadmissible, and 
that Newton's motto, " Hypotheses non fingo^^ 
should be our guiding rule, we cannot forget, 
that while England and France count their ages 
by centuries, our Republic is yet in its in&ncy, 
and that, in a general glance such as we are 
about giving to the agriculture of our young 
land, the view would be meagre and incom- 
plete, w^ere we not to notice the surrounding 
circumstances, that are beginning to shape its 
character and influence its growth. 

With the &cts before us to which I have re- 
ferred, in regard to the existing demand for 
bread in Europe, let us now look at the general 
capacity of our country for affording a supply. 

The number of square miles coi^tained in the 
area of the United States of America is within 
a fraction of three millions (2,963,666,) some- 
what more than one-third the area of North 
America, exclusive of the West Indies, and 
nearly double the area of all Europe, excepting 
Russia. 


Two countries in either hemisphere approach 
the United States in area ; the one Russia, con- 
taining twenty-one hundred thousand square 
miles ; the other Brazil, having twenty-seven 
hundred thousand square miles. 

The aggregate population of the United 
States has increased from 3,929,827, in 1790, to 
23,191,876, in 1850. The estimated population 
for the present year, 1858, is little over twenty- 
nine millions, now for the first time approximat- 
ing that of the United Kingdom. According to 
the ratio of increase from 1840 to 1850, tho 
population in 1900 would be one hundred and 
seven millions. The annual increase from 1790 
has been four times as great as Russia, six times 
as great as Qreat Britain, nine times as great 
as Austria, ten times as great as France. 

In 1850, the density of population for the 
existing territory of the United States was 
7.90 persons to the square mile. In the New 
England States, the density was 41.94 to the 
square mile. In the middle states 57.79, whilo 
California and Texas together had less than one 
person to the square mile. When the increase 
of our native and foreign population shall in- 
vest with the density of New England the 
whole territory of the United States, its popu- 
lation will amount to one hundred and twenty- 
three millions. With the density of the mid- 
dle states, of 57.79 to the square mile, it would 
amount to one hundred and seventy millions. 

The density of Spain (78.03,) would make it 
two hundred millions. That of France (172.74,) 
five hundred million. That of Great Britain, 
in 1851, (332.00,) six hundred and sixty mil- 
lions, while the density of Belgium (388.00,) 
were it possible to support such a population 
on this continent, would give us eleven hundred 
and fifty millions Such a population, however, 
or anything approaching to it, is a thing im- 
possible in the United States, for the reason 
that a large portion of its territory is a barren 
waste, incapable of tillage. Such is the charac- 
ter of the space between the 99th meridian 
and the Rocky Mountains, denominated " The 
Qreat American Plain," and the space from the 
Rocky Mountains to the Pacific, with the- ex 
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ccption of the rich but narrow belt along the 
ocean, may also be regarded, in comparison with 
other portions of the United States, as a wilder- 
ness unfitted for the use of the husbandman. 

I do not mention these figures, with any in- 
tent of digressing from the subject before us, 
into idle speculations on the future destiny of 
the Republic, based upon the extent of its area, 
but to direct your attention to the fact so in- 
timately connected with a just view of Ameri- 
can agriculture, that making ample allowance 
for the unproductiye parts of our territory, 
looking only to those parts whose fertility is 
known, the country is capable of producing a 
vast excess of food over the quantity required 
for home consumption by its present and imme- 
diately prospective population, even with all 
the inunigration that a wisely' directed govern- 
mental policy may induce ; and that it must be 
in part the industrial mission of the United 
States for long years, it may, perhaps, be for 
centuries to come, to produce food for the con- 
sumption of foreign nations. 

It may be said of America as it has been said 
of Great Britain, that she has a relative as well 
as an absolute existence ; and this truth becomes 
very striking in this connection, w^hen we look 
at her, not alone as the bountiful supplier of 
her own fast-increasing population, but as des- 
tined to become, in all human probability, above 
and beyond their wants, the greatest grain 
market in the world ; ready to assist Europe 
on the one hand and Asia on the other. It 
grows more apparent when we consider not 
simply the large extent of her area, and the 
small density of her population, but the diver- 
sity of her climate, the fertility of her western 
prairies, her Mississippi Valley, her Atlantic 
and Pacific slopes, and regard at the same time 
the intelligence and energy of her farmers, her 
public schools, her agricultural associations, and 
her free press ; the expanding influences of her 
institutions, and her oomman\ling central posi- 
tion. 

I need not enlarge fbrther upon the pre-emi- 
nent importance of American agriculture as a 
national interest that is destined to furnish the 


bulk of our exports, nor of the statistics that 
pertain to its various branches. 

The facts to which I have directed your at- 
tention, showing the wants of Europe and the 
capacity of America, are sufficiently conclusive 
on that point. But I may be allowed for an 
instant, before leaving this branch of our sub- 
ject, to remind you that the increase of our 
exports is but one of the phases in which the 
subject is connected with the welfare of the 
nation. 

Our national strength consists fiir less in the 
extent of our area than in the number, the 
youthfulness, the industry and moral qualities 
of our people. 

These indicate our productive power, which 
is to be guided into the most profitable chan- 
nels. Whatever assists us in the development 
and direction of these characteristics, under the 
most advantageous moral conditions, contributes 
to our national strength, prosperity, and happi- 
ness. 

How far American agriculture, with its mil- 
lions of acres yet unbroken, a population of 
thirty millions to feed, and a growing demand 
for breadstufib in foreign markets, is calculated 
to aid that development, is a question to which 
I propose simply to allude, as one that will re- 
ceive new light from each successive census, 
and from the increasing number of intelligent 
minds that will be engaged in scrutinizing and 
collating its returns, and in educing fh)m them 
natural laws, marked by mathematical accuracy, 
and possessing almost the certainty of moral 
truth. 

It may well be that those statistics shall as- 
sist us to solve the problem, at this time so 
momentous to the citizens of this metropolis, 
how we can most readily transplant the im- 
ported pauperism of our cities, to the prairies 
and valleys of the west ; and enable us to con- 
vert a festering and dangerous mass of munici- 
pal corruption, into a healthful element of 
national prosperity. 

It may well be, that by the successive re- 
turns of the census, great natural laws may bo 
practically developed, that are as yet but par- 
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tially and theoretically discerned; and that 
moral and economic questions which have long 
puzzled the philosophers and philanthropists of 
both hemispheres, and that now perplex and 
confound our politicians, shall be resolved into 
the simplest elements of political economy, 
governed by rules, which, although based upon 
selfish motives, will be found wide-spread as 
human intelligence, and permanent as the prin- 
ciple of self-interest. 

Statistics to be thus available must be com- 
plete, and in £ngland they are quite conscious 
of the comparatively slight value attaching to 
desultory, fragmentary, isolated returns, educed 
for special purposes and deficient in unity. 

It is now regarded as an axiom, that compa- 
rative statistics cannot content themselves with 
partial and uncertain observations, but must 
always repose on reality, and always submit to 
the law of numbers. 

Our learned foreign associate, Mr. Quetelet, 
who has introduced into the science of statis- 
tics, a new spirit of philosophic analysis, ob- 
serves, that '^ All observation tends to confirm 
the truth of the proposition, that whatever 
concerns the human race, considered collective- 
ly, is of the order of physical facts. The 
greater the number of the individuals, the 
more completely does the will of individuals 
disappear, and allow the series of general fiicts 
which depend upon the causes by which society 
exists, and is preserved, to predominate. " We 
must admit,'' he remarks, "that on submitting 
to careful experiment unorganized bodies and 
the social system, we are unable to say on which 
side causes act in their effects with the greatest 
regularity." 

Another of our foreign associates, Lord Stan- 
ley, early prominent among British statesmen, 
and who, I may say in passing, has vindicated 
his ancestral claim to greatness, not simply by 
his wisdom and industry in Parliament, but by 
the earnest and philosophic spirit he has ex- 
hibited in scientific and philanthropic efforts, 
gave, not long since, an admirable exposition 
before the London Statistical Society, of the 
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nature and objects of Statistical Science. Re- 
garding it as dealing with man in the aggregate, 
and developing results that can be calculated 
with mathematical precision, and thus leading 
us, step by step, to the knowledge of the laws 
that govern the social system. Lord Stanley re- 
marked, " When, therefore, in discussing social 
questions, we apply the statistical test, we are 
really doing nothing more than appealing from 
imagination to &ct, from conjecture to certainty, 
from an imperfect to a perfect mode of obser- 
vation." 

Bearing in mind the necessity of universality 
and completeness in all statistical returns, to in- 
sure accuracy and certainty in our deductions 
from them, it is clear that the statistics of agri- 
culture should comprise, as far as possible, all 
the conditions, proceeds and results of the agri- 
cultural industry of the country at a given 
time, and all the facts which may assist towards 
their proper appreciation in all their different 
aspects. For the performance of such a work 
throughout the length and breadth of a vast 
empire, it is obvious that the efforts of private 
associations, or even of local governments, are 
utterly unequal. 

This is singularly exemplified by a glance at 
the disjointed and unequal action of the State 
governments on this subject. 

In most of the States there is a census taken 
at varying intervals of two, four, six, seven, 
eight and ten years. In Connecticut, Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, North Carolina and Rhode 
Island, there is no regular state census. 

In 1850 it was ascertained that in New Hamp- 
shire the last census was in 1783. In New Jer- 
sey there had been none in the present cen- 
tury ; and in Vermont the last was in 1771. 
Massachusetts has taken the lead in the extent, 
accuracy and minuteness of her statistical in- 
vestigations. Th^ recent New York census of 
1845, and that of 1855, prepared under the di- 
rection of the lion. Joel T. Headly, Secretary 
of State, are probably the most complete of 
any. The legislative appropriations of this 
State, for geological and agricultural purposes, 
have been liberal. In Ohio, the state census 
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is taken every four years, with yearly returns 
of the acres in wheat and com, and their yield. 

Statistics are now recognized as the peculiar 
fVinction of the State, in a sense in which no 
other science is so ; and in the United States 
the Federal Government alone has the power 
and the opportunity to giye it the abundance, 
universality and accuracy that are essential to 
enable the American statistician to avoid the 
errors that are constantly occurring in the cal- 
culation of mean results from an insufficient 
number of data, and without sufficient oppor- 
tunity to eliminate and allow for disturbing 
causes. 

In Europe there have been recommended by^ 
the recent statistical congresses as important 
accompaniments of an agricultural census, min- 
ute features, which, however desirable, will be 
for us, from the inevitable circumstances of our 
position, for a long time to come, impracticable. 
They include a plan of surveys, by which the 
entire territory is to be surveyed and mapped 
in a uniform manner, on a scale of about three 
inches to a mile, the scale commonly adopted 
in England, with the boundaries of counties 
and townships, the triangulation, the details of 
roads, and, where the lines are permanent, of 
farm and fields — ^flxing, by districts, the aver- 
age value and character of the land, the higher 
types and values of the cultivation, the whole 
arranged with reference to ease of revision at 
stated periods. The scale of maps for villages 
and crowded districts, it has been suggested, 
might be fifty inches to the mile, with index 
maps, showing a considerable surface of the 
country, when minute detail is not required. 
I note the suggestion to show the thoroughness 
proposed in Europe, and as one which may, 
perhaps, be advantageously adopted for special 
purposes, in some parts of our own country. 

I will now call your attention to what has 
actually been accomplished towards the statis- 
tics of American agriculture by the Federal 
government. 

A general census has been taken in the United 
States every tenth year, beginning with 1790, 
in compliance with the provisions of the Federal 


constitution, for the apportionment of repre* 
sentation and taxation among the States, ac- 
cording to their representative members ; but 
until very recently the census has furnished few 
national data upon the prominent branches of 
American industry. 

Our governmental statistics have had refer- 
ence to population, to revenue, trade, com- 
merce, and navigation. They have of late 
touched upon the moral, the social, the physical 
condition of the people ; including religion, edu- 
cation, crime, and pauperism ; while agricuUurt 
received little attention, until, in 1840, it was 
partially included in the Federal schedules for 
that year. 

In the Census of 1850, one schedule out of 
six, more full in its detuls, was devoted to agri- 
culture. These schedules were prepared by a 
special committee in the Senate, and they were 
assisted by valuable suggestions from our co- 
laborer, Mr. Archibald Russell, whose services 
in this regard were publicly acknowledged, and 
who thus in advance aided in preparing tha way 
for the labors of this association, whose Infancy 
he so faithfully nursed, and whose roaturer 
course by Sections, he has within a few months 
so auspiciously inaugurated. 

The materials gathered in these Census, es- 
pecially the last, despite the errors and imper- 
fections incident to the inception of so vast an 
undertaking, afford a most excellent basis for 
future comparison ; and indicate the respectful 
attention which agricultural statistics must 
henceforth claim at the hands of the govern- 
ment, stimulated as they will be by popular 
pressure from without, by the demands of the 
fiirmers of the United States, recognizing at 
last in agriculture a branch of industry. not in- 
ferior to commerce or to manufactures, but one 
fiu* surfossing them both in extent and import- 
ance ; the great overshawdowing interest of the 
nation, by which all others thrive, and which 
has the right to demand the constant, chicfest, 
and most enlightened regard, at the hands 
of their Senators and Representatives in Con- 
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STATISTICS OF MANUFACTURES IN THE UNITED STATES. 

The following is an abstract or general summary from the Digest of the Statistics of Manu- 
factures, which has just been completed in accordance with an act of Congress. While this table 
presents only the general results, the Digest itself develops the condition of every branch of 

manu&cturing industry in 1850, and will doubtless attract a large share of public attention, as 

presenting authentic information respecting the manufiictures of all the States in that year : 

Statoa. Ko. of Estab- Capital Cost of Baw Male Female Cost of Valae of 

lishmenta. Material. hands. hands. labor. product 

AlaUma 1,026 93,450,606 92,224,960 4,397 639 91,105,824 94,528,876 

Arkansas 261 305,015 215,789 812 30 158,676 537,908 

California. 1,003 1,006,197 1,201,154 3,094 •'•• 3,717,180 12,862,622 

ConnocUont 3,482 23,890,348 23,589,397 31,287 16,483 11,695,230 45,110,102 

Delaware 531 2,978,945 2,864,607 3,237 651 936,684 4,649,296 

District of Colam'a 403 1,001,576 1,405,871 2,036 634 757,564 2,690,258 

Florida 103 547,060 220,611 876 116 199,542 668,236 

Georgia 1,522 5,456,482 3,404,917 6,650 1,718 1,709,664 7,082,075 

Illinois 3,162 6,217,765 8,959,327 10,066 493 3,132,336 16,534,272 

Indiana 4,392 7,750,402 10,369,700 13,748 692 3,728,844 18,725,133 

Iowa 522 1,292,875 2,366,681 1,687 20 373,016 •3,551,783 

Kentucky .3,609 11,810,462 12,165,075 10,576 1,900 6,106,048 21,710,212 

Louisiana. 1,008 5,032,424 2,459,508 5,458 750 2,033,928 6,779,418 

Maine. 3,974 14,599,152 13,553,144 21,853 6,167 7,485,588 24,661,057 

Maryland 3,726 14,664,450 17,394,436 22,678 7,483 7,385,832 32,591,892 

Massachusetts •-•• 8,259 83,357,642 85,856,771 96,261 69,677 39,784,116 151,137,145 

Michigan 2,023 6,563,660 6,136,328 8,990 354 2,716,124 11,169,002 

Mississippi 947 1,815,820 1,275,771 3,046 108 771,528 2,912,068 

Missouri. 2,923 8,576,607 12,798,351 14,880 928 4,692,648 24,324,418 

N. Hampshire '..• 3,211 18,242,114 12,745,466 14,103 12,989 6,123,876 23,164,503 

New Jersey 4,106 22,183,580 21,990,236 28,547 8.762 9,202.680 39,711,206 

New York 23,553 99,904,403 134,655,674 147,737 61,712 49,131,000 237.597,249 

N. Carolina 2,587 7,224,745 4,602,501 10,630 1,704 1,784,604 8,861,025 

Ohio 10,622 29,019,538 34,678,019 47,054 4,437 13,467,166 62,691,279 

Pennsylvania 21,605 94,473,810 87,206,377 124,688 22,078 37,163,322 155,044,910 

Rhode Island 853 12,923,176 13,189,909 12,837 8,044 5,008,656 22,093,258 

S.Carolina 1,429 6,053,265 2,787,534 5,992 1,074 1,127,712 7,045,477 

Tennessee 2,888 6,527,739 6,116,886 11,080 954 2,247.492 9,725,608 

Texas 309 539,290 394,642 1,042 24 322,368 1,164,538 

Vermont 1,849 6,001,377 4,172,552 6,894 1.551 2,202,468 8,570,920 

Virffinia 4,740 18,109,143 16,101,131 25,790 3,320 5,433,476 29,602,507 

Wisconsin 1,262 3,382,248 5,414,931 5,798 291 1,712,496 7,293,069 

Minnesota 5 94,000 24,300 63 .... 18,547 58,300 

New Mexico 23 68,300 110,220 81 ..-. 20,772 209,010 

Oregon 52 843,600 809,560 285 -.. 388,620 2,236,640 

Ltah 14 44,400 337,381 51 .... 9,984 291,220 

Total 121,993 9626,149,108 9554,783,917 713,164 225,491 9232,957,440 91,010,628,779 


Statement qfthe quantity qf Iran and Steel imported into the U. Statea during thejiscal years qf 1856, '7, 4* '8. 

. . 1856. . * 1857. . . 1858. » 

ABTICLK8. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 

Bariron,cwt 2,163,449 95,252,785 1,734,041 94,423,935 1,314,628 93,318,913 

Rod iron 193,820 478,523 315,736 809,901 167,709 426,499 

Hoop iron. lbs. 13,223,639 345,004 12,070,543 324,675 9,519,681 473,326 

Sheet iron 31,387,353 814,342 35,047.576 1,082,380 29,523,002 945,073 

Pieiron.cwt 1,180,239 1,171,086 1,035,882 1,004,742 837,717 789,949 

Old and scrap iron 447,769 185.112 165,006 111,689 146,153 87,113 

Railroad iron 3,109,916 0,179,280 3,586,107 7,466,596 1,614,906 2,987,576 

Wire, cap and bonnet, lbs. 155,376 4,892 162,914 6,168 174,067 6,900 

Nails, spUtes and tacks... 2.292,696 127,879 3,550,329 188,756 1,483,697 100,481 

Chain cables 15,850,788 485,568 9,874,762 293,124 6,246,722 156,408 

Anchors and parts 921,123 39,856 842,828 32,980 190,109 8,072 

Anvils and parts 960,809 46,828 1,173,877 67,926 800,620 45,275 

Manuf. of iron and steel 6,810,685 7,521,625 6,360,343 

Steel,cwt. 271,079 2,538,323 292,154 2,633,614 214,317 1,873,111 

Totals 924,580,262 925,964,111 916,328,639 
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STATISTICS OF AMERICAN STATES. 

NO. 2. 
REPUBLIC OP CHILE. 


L»t 240 30' to 56° 59' S. 
Long.680 56'to740 35'W. 


Popalat'n(1854,)l,439,120. 
Density, 5.76 to aq. mile. 


Area, 249,952 aq. miles. | Capital, Saxtiaoo. 

CONSTITUTION. 

Exi(mtive, — President, elected by provincial 
colleges, tbe members of which (in numbers 
three times as many as the representatives in 
Congress) are elected by the people of the sev- 
eral departments. Should none of the candi- 
dates receive a majority of votes, then Congress 
chooses between the two having the largest 
numbers. The Presidential term is five years, 
commencing on the 18th of September. Dur- 
ing his absence or disability, the Minister of 
the Interior exercises the executive power, with 
the title of Vice-President. 

Administration, — I. Minister of Foreign and 
Internal Relations; 2. Minister of Finance, 
{hacienda) \ 3. Minister of War and Marine; 
and 4. Minister of Religion and Public Instruc- 
tion. They are immediately responsible to 
Congress for every order of the President they 
may countersign. 

tkuncil of State. — All the ministers, two mem- 
bers of the High Court of Justice, an ecclesi- 
astical dignitary, a general of the army, a chief 
of the Department of Finance, two ex-minis- 
ters, two ex-intendentes, &c. 

Jjegislature.-^A Congress composed of a Cham- 
ber of Deputies of one member for every 20,000 
inhabitants, and a Senate of twenty members. 
Deputies are elected for three years, and Sena- 
tors for nine years. Sessions annual, and limit- 
ed in duration from 1st June to 31st August ; 
but the President, with the consent of tbe 
Council of State, can convene Congress at any 
time. All native bom qualified electors are 
eligible as members; and foreigners six years 
after being naturalized. 

Conservative OmmisHon, — On the day before 
the close of the ordinary session, the Senate 
elects seven of its members to compose the 
"Conservative Commission," whose nmctions 
continue until the next regular meeting, and 
whose duties are to watch over the constitution 
and laws that they be observed, Ac 

Judiciary. — A Supreme Court at the capital ; 
Courts of Appeal at Concepcion, Santiago, and 
La Serena; a Tribunal of Accounts; and in the 
provincial capitals, primary courts of civil and 
criminal Jurisdiction, Ac. 

National Religion The Holy Apostolic Ro- 


man Catholic. The church is under the direc- 
tion of the Archbishop of Santiago, and the 
Bishops of La Serena, La Concepcion, and San 
Carlos de Chiloe. There are ecclesiastical courts 
in each of the dioceses. 


Local Governments, — Provinces are governed 
immediately by intendentes; departments by 
gobiernos; sub-delegations by sub-del^ates, 
and districts by inspectors; and each have 
their proper courts of justice, financial offi- 
cers, ic 


PRINCIPAL MOUNTAINS AND PASSES IN CHILE. 
Names. Lat S. Long.W. Hgt., ft. 

Porteiaelo Come 

Coballo Andes- -270 35/ 590 20" 14,521 

Cordelera de Do- 
na Ana " ....290 61' 690 62' 13,431 

Portesnelo Dona 

Ana " •• 14,849 

Cordelera de la 

Laguna " ...•300 30' 69o 23' 16,675 

Aconcagua " .... 32° 28' 69° 57' 22,301 

Compana de 

QuiUota Coidilleras.32o 67' 71° 06' 6,053 

Cumbre Pass .... 32° 49' 70® 07' j {g'g^ 

Jonoal Andes.. -330 05' 69048' 20|368 

San Francisco.... " ....330 12' 70^ 12' 16,998 

CerroAmarillo..Conitlleras.33o 18' 70^ 54' 7,316 

Cerro del Plomo. • Andes- . . . 330 19' 70^ 07' 17,825 

Tupungato " .... 33° 22' 690 61' 22,450 

Cnesta Prado .... CordiUeras.33o 26 70^ 60' 6,083 

LaVinilla «* 33° 26' 71° 14' 6,368 

Portillo, East 

Pass Andes- •.•33. 35' 69046' 14,315 

Portillo de los 

Pinquenes " .• 13,362 

SanJose " -...330 42' 69o 61' 18,150 

San Pedro Kolas- 

co " ....33046' 70O 16' 10,962 

Horoon de Pie- 

dra Cordilleras -* *• 7,313 

Aculeo " ....33055' 70O 50' 4,888 

Cerrosde Alhne.. " ....330 59' 70o 64' 7,332 

Crus de Piedra... Andes- . . .34o 12' 70o 03' 17,126 

Maypu •• ...34017' 69043' 17,664 

Descabeiado " ....35O00' 71o 03' 13,100 

Cerro CoUipual...CordiUeras.36o 50' 7*20 15' 607 
Volcano de An 

tnoo Andes. ...370 07' 71o 02' 9,246 

Volcano deLlay- 

ma " ....36O50' 72o 03' 

Volcano de Villa 

Rloa " -...39014' 7lo 67' 16,0001 

Cuesta Paragn- 

debne CordUleras.40o 02' 73o 15' 511 

Volcano de Osor- 

no Andes- -410 09' 72o 36' 7,550 

Volcano Mlnchin- 

madom " -..420 48' 72o 31' 8,000 

ElCorcovado..... " ...-430 12' 72o 60' 7,510 

Yanteles " --430 29' 72© 48' 8,030 
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PRINCIPAL LAKES. 


Lakes. Provinces. 

Carisso Coquimbo. 

Toro " 

Inca Aconcagua 

Yeso Santiago. 

Mapocho 

Batuoo 

Bucalemu (salt) • 

Aculeo 

Cauquenes- • • • Colchagaa. 
Taguatagua* • • " 

Las Ganas Taloa. 

Mondaoa • • • • Maule. 


u 
<( 
(( 


Lakes. Prorinees. 

Totoral Maule. 

Laja • • C!oncepcLon. 

Guallotue Arauco. 

Villa-Rica Valdivia. 

Rinihue 

Huanchne 

Calafqnen 

Ranco 

Puychne 

Rupanco 

£smeralda 

Llanquihue 


({ 
II 
II 
II 
11 
u 
u 
it 


PRINCIPAL RIVERS. 
Province. 


Atacama Lat...27o IT 

28° 24' 

290 62' 


(( 


> Coquimbo • 


11 


Karnes. 

Copiapo 

Huasco • • 

Coquimbo • • • • 

Limari • 

Chuapa 

Petorca • • • 

Aconcagua 

Maypu 

Rapel 

Mataquito 

Maule • Talcaand Maule- 


Month. 


Aconcagua 


II 


Santiago • • 
Colchagua 


.300 41' 

.310 42' 

32° 28' 

.320 W 

.33«> 39' 
.330 65' 
340 
350 


Itata 

Biobio 

Carampangas 

Levu 

Imperial 

Tolten 

Valdivia 

Bueno 


49' 
19' 

Concepcion 36° 68' 

" 360 42' 

Arauco 37° 16' 

370 38' 

>w..380 47' 

Valdivia 39° 09' 

390 51' 
.400 12' 


ii 
II 


II 
II 


BATS AND HARBORS. 

Ports of Entry, — Valparaiso, Coquimbo, Huas- 
co, Copaipo or Caldera, Talcahuaoo, GoDstitu- 
cion, Valdivia, Ancud, Bulnes. 

Other Porta. — ^Topocaima, Vichuquen, Bode- 
gas, Papudo, Pichidangue, Gonchali, Zapallar, 
ToDgoi, Totoralillo, Cbanaral, Herradura, Pa- 
gonales, ADimas, Barranquillas, Penco, Lirquen, 
Tome, Colcura, Rio Bueno, San MigueL 


CIVIL DIVISIONS OF CHILE. 
Provinces. Departm'ts. Parishes. Subdelegatfs. 

Atacama 4 3 34 

Coquimbo 5 12 63 

Aconcagua 6 9 40 

Santiago 4 26 40 

Vaparaiso 3 9 29 

Colchagua 3 21 33 

Talca 2 6 23 

Maule 5 14 33 

Nuble 2 5 26 

Concepcion 6 17 33 

Arauco 3 6 20 

Valdivia 3 4 18 

Chiloe 10 10 27 

Llanauihue(Col.) 1 1 2 

Magolianes "1 1 

Total 57 144 420 


Bists. 
120 
305 
265 
170 
144 
120 

99 
156 
114 
193 
109 

58 
133 

13 


1,999 


POPULATION OF PROVINCES. 

Provinces. Males. Females. 

Atacama 30,826 19,864 

Coquimbo 53,997 56,692 

Aconcagua 64,152 67,362 

SanUago 133,614 138,885 

Valparaiso 57,976 58,067 

Colchagua 92,395 100,309 

Talca 38j534 40,905 

Maule 75,291 86,954 

Nuble 50,048 60 744 

Concepcion > 54,930 55,361 

Arauco 22,236 21,231 

Valdivia 15,617 13,676 

Chiloe 31,176 33,410 

Colonies. 

Llanquihue 2,053 1 ,773 

Magallanes 88 65 

Total 712,932 726,188 


Under7 yrs. of age.151,722 143,203 

7 to 15 " " 162,706 149,377 

15 to 26 " " 135,346 157,304 

25 to 50 " " 204,678 213,166 

50 to 80 '< " 56,080 60,196 

80 to 86 " " 667 671 

85 to 90 " " 512 562 

90 to 95 " " 939 1,233 

95 to 100 " " 244 325 

100 and upwards •• 238 350 

Single 497,439 481,811 

Married 188,871 191,711 

Widowed 16,754 46,618 

Widowed Married- 9,868 7,148 

Can Read 123,437 70,416 

Can Write 100,01 1 53,283 

At Public Schools* 12,029 2,828 

At Municipal <* • 3,678 1,469 

At Private " • 5,879 2,939 

Total at School-* • 21,586 7,236 

Natives of Chile* .698,513 720,936 

Foreigners 14,419 6,260 

PopulaUonof ChUe la 1832 

" " " 1848 

" " " 1854 


Total. 

60,690 

110,589 

111,504 

272,499 

1 16,043 

192,704 

79,439 

156,245 

100,792 

110,291 

43,466 

29,293 

61,586 

3,826 
153 

M39,120 

294,727 

312,083 

292,650 

417,744 

116,275 

1,238 

1,074 

2,172 

569 

588 

979,250 

380,582 

62,272 

17,016 

193,853 
153,294 

14,857 
5,147 
8,818 

28,822 

1,419,451 
19,669 


1,010,336 
1,119,802 
1,439,120 


PRINCIPAL CITIES AND TOWNS. 
Provinces. Capitals, eto. 

Atacama* • '•ConiapOf Vallonar, Freirina, Caldera and 

Huasoo. 
Coquimbo* -'Xa ;$erena, Illapa, Combarbala, Ovalle, 

Elqui, Coquimbo, Tongoi, Tortoralillo. 
Aconcagua * • San Felipe^ Andes, Ligua, Petoroa, Pu- 

taendo. 
Santiago * * ■ * SaiUiago^ Molipella, Ranoagua, Victoria, 

San Antonio. 
Valparaiso • • ValparaUo^ Quillota, Casa-Blanoa. 
Colchagua • • San Fernando^ Rengo, Curioo, Topocal- 

ma, Bichuquen, Llioo, Tuman. 
Talca Talca^ Molina. 
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ProYinoes. Capitals, etc. 

Maale Cawpttnes^ Cbanco, Conatitacion, Parral, 

Quirihue, Carinape. 

Kable *San Cartoa^ Chilian, Bulnos. 

CoQcepcion- • Concepcion^ Talcahaano, Penoo, Lirqnen, 

Tome, Coloura. 

Aranoo Araueo. 

Valdlvia* • •• VaUHvia^ La Union, Osomo, Croses, San 

Joee, Ariqne. 
Chiloe >«•••• San CarlM^ or Ancad, Castro, Chaoao. 

Colonies. 
Llanquihue 'IJanouihue. 
Magailane8**£cm Migud^ Port Bnlnes. 


PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 

r— Students — % 
Kamber. Males. Females. 

1,980 


Institations. 


Colleges, National* • > 15 

«* Separate, for Males- • 17 1,159 
" '* " Females 24 

" Conrontnal 6 253 

Instituto Nacional, UniT. Dep't. 1 211 

" •* Preparatory. 1 669 

Bpecial Schools 6 696 

National Schools for Males • - • • 238 12,029 

** " " Females- • 66 

Municipal Schools for Males ••• 66 3,678 

" " " Females- 30 

Prirate Schools Ac, for Males • - - 194 6,879 
" *' *' Females- 106 


1,619 


Total (1856) 


768 26,453 


2,828 

■ • • « 

1,469 

• • • • 

2,939 
8,856 


NATIONAL FORCES. 

1. — Army of the RtpMie. 

I Regiment • * > 606 men. 

4 Battalions 1,600 " 

1 Regt.Oronadien 286 

1 " Dragoons 286 

1 Squadron Lancers- •• 146 

Military School— Cadets, Ac 80 

Officers 344 


Artillery' 
Infantry- 

Cavalry*' 


tc 
II 
It 
II 
II 


Total strength' 


3,246 


II 


%^N(Uwnal Guard (3Ut December, 1855.) 


Provinces. Artillery, 

^ktaoama* •••■•• •*• 

Coquimbo 

Aconcagua-* •• 

YalpMiraiso 315 

Santiago* •••••■ ••• 

Colcbagaa 

A alca ••••••••• «■• 

Maule 236 

Ii QDie -•••••••• ••• 

Aranco ••••*••• ••■ 

ConcepeioD 171 

Valdivia 65 

Chiloe 293 


• • • 

• • • 


Infantry. 

1.969 
1,068 
1,624 
2,617 
6,654 
1,235 

746 
1,004 

998 
1.091 

965 

884 
9,222 


Cavalry. 

856 
2,069 
3,101 
2,162 
4,254 

8n 

1,722 
1,761 
1,784 
2,042 

637 
1,648 

912 


Total. 

2,815 
3,137 
4,625 
4,994 

10,628 
2,112 
2,468 
3,001 
2,782 
3,133 
1,763 
2,697 

10,427 


T6lid. 


1,080 29,757 23,845 64,662 


3— iVacy of the Republic (1855.) 

Corvette " Constitution" 18 guns. 

Brigantine " Ancud" • 14 

" "Meteora" 10 

Hermaphrodite " Janequeo" 4 

Barque " Infatigable" 4 

Steamer "Caxador" 3 

Frigate " Chile," 1.767 tons - .* r — 

Steamer " Esmeralda," 860 tons, 200 horse power. 


II 
II 
II 
II 
II 


PUBLIC FINANCE. 

1. — Revenue Account 


Receipts. 

1851 $4,427,906 

1852 5,480,480 

1853 5,552,484 

1864 5,946,216 

1856 6,287,526 


Expenditure. 

1851 $4,712,147 

1852 4.937,384 

1853 '5,611,918 

1854 5,924,306 

1865 6,484.686 


2— Ptiftitc Dtbt (1855-6). 
Debt Jan. 1, 1865. Redeemed. 

6,833 bonds at 6 

per cent • • • • £683,300 X29,300 

6,674 bonds at 

3 per cent* •• 657,400 15,300 


Jan. 1, 1856 
Debt 

£654,000 

642,100 


Total foreignJCl,340,700 X44,600 £l 296,100 

Or, •6,703,600 $223,000 $6,480,600 
Consolidated Interior Debt, 3 per cent, re- 
cognised 30th July, '56 1,476,675 

Sequestrations recognised at 3 per oent* •• 484,725 


Total foreign and domestio 


$8,440,900 


COMMERCE OF CHILI. 

1. — General Statement. 

Exports of domestio prodncU.$l 3,278,4 16 $16,108,396 
of foreign products- 1,348,740 1,568,513 


II 


Total exports $14,627,156 $17,676,911 

Imports from for'n countries. 17,428,299 18,443,287 

Total commerce $32,055,453 $36,120,198 

2. — Value of Principal Exports, 


1864. 

Flour $1,885,577 

Grain 405,680 

Copper in bars 2,772,366 

Native Copper 662,269 

Ores of Copper. 881 ,893 

Ores of SUver 1,428,462 

Silver and Copper Ores 5,963 

Vegetables, beans, Ac* 89,984 


1856; 

$3,229,784 

1,078,113 

2,909,916 

1,729,793 

1,322,365 

1,603,889 

93,560 

115,326 


3. — Quantities of Minerals Exported, 

1854. 1855. 

Copper In bars, quintals* • 171,989 177,765 

Native Copper, " ** 144,216 267,852 

Ores of Copper, " *- 445,042 559,560 
Silver and Copper Ores •• 1,974 9,873 

Ores of Silver, " ••157 617 255,799 
Ores of Cobalt, *' •• •• 4,348 

SUver in bars, Ac., maros • 301,577 270,984 
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4. Importation of Sttgar, Coffee, Tea and Iron, 

Sugar, Coffee, Tea^ Iron, 

arrobas. qaintalB. pounds. quintalB. 

1844... -245,217 1,939 26,713 38,600 

1845.... 330,307 1,722 31,552 52,963 

1846.... 607,427 1,941 26,227 18,991 

1847... 511,837 921 33,728 14,968 

1848.... 413,956 2,064 49,568 32,989 

1849.... 227,097 1,447 53,032 43,956 

1850... 508,-281 2,737 36,513 68,969 

1851... -860,729 1,670 80,447 38,842 

1862.... 730,757 4,188 104,207 115,835 

1853.... 71 1,635 3,069 65,895 14,175 

1854... -731,427 2,954 89,960 62,859 

1855... 1,513,815 4,518 112,264 165,740 

5. Annual Movement of Commerce. 

Yean. Exports. Imports. Total. 

1844 84,881,561 $8,596,674 $13,478,235 

1845 6,623,181 9,104,764 14,727,946 

1846 6,340,384 10,149,136 16,489,520 

1847 7,021,334 10,068,849 17,090,183 

1848 7,234,469 8,601,557 16,836,026 

1849 9,424,220 10,722,719 20,146,939 

1860 11,392,452 11,788,196 23,180,647 

1851 9,666,354 15,884,972 25,551,326 

1862 12,216,486 15,347,332 27,563,818 

1853 11,230,844 11,653,696 22,784,639 

1864 14,627,156 17,428,299 32,055,453 

1855 17,676,911 18,433,287 36,110,198 

6. Commerce of ChUe faith the United States. 

(From U. 8. Commerce and NaTigation Tables.) 

/ Value of Exports >. Value of 

Domestic. Foreign. Total. Imports. 

1849.. $1,722,457 $294,643 $2,017,100 $1,817,723 

1850.. 1,297,133 125,588 1,422,721 1,796,877 

1861.. 1,608,877 286,428 1,896,305 2,734,746 

1852.. 2.043,836 295,297 2,339,133 2,062,160 

1853.. 2,157,320 169,117 2,326,437 2,214,252 

1854.. 1,942,330 250,929 2,193,269 3,332,167 

1855.. 2,994,231 432,026 3,426,257 3,618,896 

1856.. 2,591,354 276,389 2,867,743 2,467,819 

1857.. 2,473,228 433,957 2,907,185 3,742,439 

1858'. 1,680,187 292,354 1,972,541 2,655,263 

7. Mercantile Marine. 

Vessels. Tons. Men. 

1855-6 266 62,005 2,824 

1847-8 106 12,628 

Increase ^160 49,377 

WEIGHTS, MEASURES, AND MONEYS. 

Old System. — Those of Spun. See Ecuador. 

New St/stem. — Those of France. The dollar= 
5 fVancs. The condor=910. 2Sub-diyisions in 
proportion. 


MEXICO. 
There are in this country 85 cities and towns, 
193 large villages, 4,709 villages, 119 communi- 
ties and missions, 175 hacienda or estates, and 
6,092 fikTms. The population in 1850 was, ac- 
cording to ofiBcial statements, 7,661,919; in 
1854, 7,853,395, and in 1858, 7,859,564. 


CENSUS OF OREGON, 

Taxable. 
Counties. Popnlat'n. Property. 

Benton 2,497 $1,390,610 

Clackamas 3,333 1,352,430 

Clatsop 416 216,377 

Columbia 400 211,016 

Coos 223 65,851 

Curry 891 120,209 

Douglas 2,105 954,793 

Jackson 1,500 955,189 

Josephine 1,100 113,767 

Lane 4,395 1,548,644 

Linn 6,009 2,142,710 

Marion 7,413 2,299,709 

Multnomah .... 3,092 2,043,581 

Polk 3,242 2,007,808 

Tillamook 100 25,900 

Lmpqua 968 441,106 

Wasco 600 221,680 

Washington.... 2,271 845,010 

Yam UiU 2,823 1,506,880 

Total 42,862 $18,463,372 

Total, 1853-33,324 4,578,033 

Increase in 5 yrs 9,538 $13,885,339 


1858. 

Capitals. 

Corvallis. 
Oregon City. 
Lexington. 
St. Ueions. 
Port Orford. 

Winchester. 
Jacksonville. 

Eugene City. 

Ta-ke-nah. 

SaUm. 

Dallas. 

Elkton. 

Hillsboro'. 
Lafajette. 


CENSUS OF LOUSIANA, 1858. 
A Census of the State of Louisiana, taken 
last year, and lately published, gives an aggre- 
gate of 629,876. This compares with those of 
1850 and 1854, as follows : 

ABSOLUTE POPULATION. 
Tears. Whites. Free Col. Slaves. 

850 255,491 17,462 244.809 

854 301,102 23,272 263.816 

858 311,217 18,086 300,574 

PROPORTION OF CLASSES. 

850 49.34- 3.37 47,28 

854 61.19 , 3.96 44,86 

858 49,41 2.87 47.72 

ABSOLUTE MOVEMENT. 

850-64.. 4-45.611 -I- 5.810 -h 19006 
854-58.. +10.116 — 5.187 + 36.759 

RELATIVE MOVEMENT. 

850-64.. -j-17.81 -4- 33.27 + 7.77 
854-58.. + 3.35 — 22.29 -f 13,93 

The population of New Orleans by the Cen- 
sus of 1858 is stated at 117,525; but this 
amount is said to be 40 or 50 per cent below 
its true value, the census having been taken 
during the season when a lai^ portion of the 
inhabitants desert the city on account of the 
yellow fever. 

GRANADAN CONFEDERATION. 
This Federal State, formerly the Republic of 
New Granada, is composed of the following 
States :— Panama, population, 1858, 138,308 ; 




Total. 
617,762 
568,189 
629,876 

100 
100 
100 

60.427 
41.667 

11.66 
7.09 
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Bolivar, 182,157 ; Magdalena, 73,093 : Santan- 
der, 378,376; Antioquia, 224,442; Boyaca, 
379,682 ; Cundinamarca, 517,648 : Cauca, 330,- 
331. Total population, 2,243,837. 

QUERY—" HELL GATE ?" 

What is the true name of the passage in 
Long Island Sound, commonlj called " Hell 
Gate ?" I see it sometimes written Hurl CkUCj 
and should be glad to know what is its proper 
name. — Correspondent. 

Its proper name is Hell GnU^ as we learn 
from the " Novus Orbis*^ of John de Laet, pub- 
lished at Antwerp by the Elzivirs in 1633. In 
the eighth chapter of his third book, devoted 
to a particular description of New Belgium, he 
thus writes : — " In interiorem hunc sinum^ majoris 
fiuvii ramusj out ut alii voltmty alius amnis exit, 
quern nostri, in/emi oSy vulgo, HdU CkU, appel- 
lant, fc, fc." 

" In this inner bay, a branch x>f a greater 
river, or as some will have it, another river 
makes out, which our people call in/emi os; in 
common speech, Hell Gate." 

The latin version of de Laet, infemi os, leaves 
no doubt that the original name bestowed by 
the Dutch was, the Gate of Hell, Helle Gat ; 
or, as we say. Hell Gate. 

DEPARTMENT OP PUBLICATIONS. 

BOOKS, MAPS AND CHARTS, ETC, 
Purchased or donated since last Report, 


Acknowledgements of all donations to the 
Library will be made in the first number of the 
Journal, issued after they have been received 
and entered. 

The friends of the Society, and all desirous 
of facilitating the study of Geography and Sta- 
tistics, are respectfully urged to send to the 
Library Rooms (Clinton Hall, Astor Place,) 
donations of books, atlases, maps and charts, 
whether ancient or modern^ connected with 
these pursuits. 

It is also important that the Society should 
possess a complete collection of all existing text- 
books in Geography, and its cognate sciences ; 
and the pablishers of such works arc requested 


to send copies thereof, so as to create a depart- 
ment of the Library foi* the special use and re- 
ference of teachers and others interested in edu- 
cational matters. 

New York — {Presented by the Regents of the 
University.) 

— Documents of the Assembly of the State of 
New York, 8Ist session, 1858. Albany, 1858. 
6 vols., 8vo. 

^-Journal of the Assembly of the State of New 
York, at their 81st session, begun and held 
at the Capitol, in the City of Albany, on the 
5th dav of January, 1858. Albany, 1858. 
1 voL, 8vo. 

— Documents of the Senate of the State of New 
York, 81st session, 1858. Albany, 1858. 3 
vols., 8vo. 

— Journal of the Senate of the State of New 
York, at their 81st session, &c., 1858. Al- 
bany. 1 vol., 8vo, 

— Catalogue of the Books on Bibliography, Ty- 
pography and Engraving, in the New York 
State Library. Albany 1858. 1 vol., 8vo. 

— Seventy-first Annual Report of the Regents 
of the University of the State of New York. 
Albany, 1858. 1 vol., 8vo. 

— Eleventh Annual Report of the Regents of 
the University of the State of New York, on 
the condition of the Cabinet of Natural His- 
tory. Albany, 1858. 1 vol., 8vo. 

— Annual Report of the Trustees of the New 
York State Library. Albany, 1858. 1 vol., 
8vo. 

New Brunswick and Nova Scotia — (Present- 
ed by the Author.) 

— New Brunswick, with Notes for Emigrants, 
comprehending the early history, an account 
of the Indians, settlement, topography, sta- 
•tistics, commerce, timber, manufiu^tures, agri- 
culture, fisheries, &c By Abraham Gesner, 
Esq., Surgeon. London, 1847. 1 vol., 8vo., 
pp. 388. 

— First Report on the Geological Survey of 
the Province of New Brunswick. By Abra- 
ham Gesner, Esq., Surgeon, &c St. John, 
N. B., 1839. 1 vol., 8vo. 

— The Industrial Resources of Nova Scotia. By 
Abraham Gesner, Esq., Surgeon, &c. Hali- 
fax, N. S., 1849. 1 vol., 8vo., pp. 341 ; with 
Appendix, pp. 16 ; and Index, pp. 4 ; with a 
map. 

Canada— (Pwentol by Richard S. Fisher, M. D., 
Secretary of the Council) 

— Trade and Navigation of Canada for the years 
1852 and 1853. Quebec, 1853 and 1854. 2 
vols., 8vo. 
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Smithsonian Institution — (Presented by tht 

Regents.) 
.^Annual Report of the Board of Regents of 

the Smithsonian Institution for the year 1857. 

Washington, 1858. 1 vol., 8vo. 

United States — {Presented by Rich^d S. Fisher, 
M, D., Secretary of tke Council.) 

— A complete Descriptive and Statistical Gazet- 
teer of the United States of America, with 
an Abstract of the Census and Statistics for 
1840. By Daniel Haskel, A. M., and J. Cal- 
vin Smith. New York, 1852. 1 vol., 8vo., 
pp. 754. 

Royal Geographical Society — (Presented by 

Sir R. J. MurchisonJ) 
— Address at the Anniversary Meeting of the 

Royal Geographical Society, 24th May, 1858. 

1 vol., 8vo. 

— Proceedings of the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety of London, for June and July, 1858. 

2 pamphlets, 8vo. 

-^Journal of the Royal Geographical Society 
of London, from 1840 to 1857, with Index. 
London : 17 vols., 8vo. 

Wind and Current Charts — {Presented by the 

AtUhcr.) 
— Explanations and Sailing Directions to the 

Wind and Current Charts. By M. P. Maury, 

Lieut. U. S. Navy. Philadelphia. 1 vol., 4to., 

with 67 charts. 


United States Mk^^{PresefUed by the Pub- 
lishes.) 

— tlohnson's New Illustrated and Embellished 
County Map of the Republics of North Amer- 
ica, with the adjacent Islands and Counties. 
Compiled, Drawn and Engraved by D. Grif- 
fing Johnson ; and published by Johnson and 
Browning. NeW York and Washington, 1858. 
Mounted, 7 ft. by 6 ft. 

NiPHON — (Presented by Lieut. John K. Duer, U, 

S. Navy^ 
— Japanese Map of the Island of Niphon. 

American Atlas — (Presented by A. Goldsmith^ 
Esq.) 

— The American Atlas, or a Geographical De- 
scription of the whole Continent of America. 
By Thomas Jeffreys. London, 1778. 1 vol., 
folio. 

Parana and Uruguay Rivers — (Presented by 
the Navy Department.) 

—The Track Survey of the River Parana. By 
Com. T. J. Page, U. S. Navy, 1855. Wash- 
ington. Sheets Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 and 9. 

— The Track Survey of the River Uni^iay. By 
Com. Thos. J. Page, U. S. Navy, 1855. Wash- 
ington. Sheets Nos. 1 and 2. 


New York City Directory — (Presented by 

the Publisher.) 
— Trow's New York City Directory for 1857-8. 

New- York, 1857. 1 vol., 8vo., pp. 950. (17 

copies.) 

Congressional Publications — (Presented by 
Hon. John Kelly, M. C.) 

— Commercial Relations of the United States 
with all other Foreign Nations. By Edmund 
Flagg. Washington, 1856-7. 4 vols., 4to. 

— Explorations of a Railroad Route from the 
Mississippi River to the Pacific Ocean. Wash- 
ington, 1856, '57 and '58. Vols. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 
and 8. 4to. 

— Congressional Globe and Appendix for the 
34th Congress, 1855, '56 and '57. Washing- 
ton. 4 vols., 4to. 

Physical Geography — Presented by Mrs. So- 

nierville,' Florence^ Italy.) 
— Physical Geography of the Earth. By Mary 

Somerville. London, (4th edition) 1858. 1 

vol., 8vo. 

Railway Bridge — (Presented by the Author.) 
— Report on a Survey for the Railway Bridge 

over the St. Lawrence at Montreal. By Thos. 

C. Keefer, C. E. Montreal, 1863, 1 vol., 8vo., 

with a map. 

Royal Society — (Presentedby Sir J. West.) 

— Proceedings of tue Royal Society of England, 
1857 and 1858: London : 3 Nos., 8vo. 

— List of Members of the Royal Society, up to 
to 30th November, 1857. London : 8vo. 

— Report of the Copley, Rumford and Royal 
Medals, compiled by James Hudson. Lon- 
don : 1834. 1 vol., 4to. 

— Sir Humphrey Davy's Six Discourses before 
the Royal Societv of England. London: 
1827. 1 vol., 4to. * 

Agriculture — (Presentedby Ben: PerUyPoore, 

Esq.) 

— Journal of the United States Agricultural 
Society for 1853-4^-5-6-7. Boston: 5 vols., 
8vo. 

— Mathew Carey's Address before the Phila- 
delphia Society for Promoting Agriculture, 
20th July, 1824. 1 pamph., 8vo. 

— Robert Vaux's Address before the Philadel- 
phia Society for Promoting Agriculture. Phi- 
ladelphia : 1825. 1 pamph., 8vo. 

Postal AFTAiKS'^(Presented by Hon. Horatio 

King. 
— List of Post 0£Bce8 in the United States. 

By D. D. T. Leech. Washington: 1857. 1 

vol., 8vo. 
— Reports of the Postmaster General for 1853- 

4-5-6-7. Washington: 1853-8. 5 vols., 8va 
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PROCEEDINGS. 

Fifth Meeting (for the seasoD,) Februarj 
10, 1859. 

The Society met this evening by invitation 
of the Council, for the inauguration of its new 
Rooms in Clinton Hall, (adjoining the Reading- 
rooms of the Mercantile Library Association,) 
consisting of a room for the Library, and a larger 
hall for public meetings. 

The President, on taking the Chair, remarked 
on the informal character of the meeting, but 
said he could not allow the occasion to pass 
without congratulating the Society on its pre- 
sent prosperous condition, which, to those who, 
with him, had watched it from its earlier stages 
of development, was eminently satisfactory. He 
urged upon the gentlemen present the propriety 
of aiding the Society to establish a Statistical 
Library, which was so much needed in this city, 
and for which the Council were making strong 
efforts. The convenient location of the Rooms, 
the accessibility of the Library to every one 
wishing to consult it, and the increased zeal 
which seemed to animate the management of 
the Society, gave the fullest assurance of future 
prosperity. 

Archibald Russell, Esq., second Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Society, read a pftper on the 
^^ Origin and Progress of SoeUtUs DevotM to 
Gfography and SUUistics,^' 

Rev. Joseph P. Thompson, D. D., third Vice- 
President, excused himself from offering more 


than his congratulations to the Society on the 
evident tokens of its prosperity. 

Rftv. Joshua Leavitt, D. D., one of the most 
active early members of the Society, spoke of 
the value and importance of statistical science, 
and the necessity that existed in this country, 
of more accurate information on topics of pass- 
ing interest. He also alluded to the usefulness 
of the enterprise, and the renewed exertions 
now making toward placing the Society on a 
permanent basis. 

Hon. C. P. Daly addressed the meeting on 
the present condition and prospects of the So- 
ciety, and on the necessity for laying the founda- 
tion of a Library which should command the at- 
tention and respect of the scholar, the merchant 
and the statist. 

The President then invited the members and 
guests to the refreshment room, where they 
partook of a collation ; after which the Society 
informally adjourned. 


Sixth Meeting, March 3, 1859. The Pre- 
sident in the Chair. 

After reading and approving the minutes of 
the last meeting, it was moved and carried that, 
on account of the inclemency of the weather, 
the delivery of the Annual Address, by the 
Rev. Joseph P. Thompson, D. D., be postponed 
to Thursday, the 17th. 

Without transacting any further business, 
the Society a4Joumed« 
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DEPARTMlilNT OF GEOGRAPHY. 


ARIZONA AND SONORA* 

The word Arizona is undoubtedly derived 
from the Aztec. In the original it is Arizuma, 
and the change is a corruption into the present 
word, which is accepted as Spanish. We have 
no decided information as to its meaning, but 
the impression among those who have been 
curious enough to investigate, is that it signi- 
lies "silver-bearing." This impression gains 
strength from the fact that tlie Arizona moun- 
tains are very rich in silver, and that a tradi- 
tion of a silver mine, called La Arizona, of in- 
credible richness, still exists among the Mex- 
ican people near the frontier of our newly-ac- 
quired territory. 

The proposed Territory of Arizona is bound- 
ed on the north by the parallel of latitude 
33° 40'; ,on the east by Texas ; on the south by 
Texas and the Mexican States of Chihuahua 
and Sonora ; and on the west by the Colorado 
river, which separates it from California. This 
great region is about 700 miles long, with an 
average width of about 140 miles, and contains 
nearly 100,000 square miles. 

It embraces within its bordera three of the 
largest rivers on the continent west of. the Mis- 
sissippi, viz : the Rio Grande, the Gila, and the 
Colorado of the West. The Colorado is the 
only navigable stream, and by its waters and 
those of the Gulf of California, Arizona is 
placed in easy communication with San Fran- 
cisco and the Pacific coast. The natural outlet 
for the productions of Arizona must be through 
a port on the Gulf of California, and the ac- 
quisition of Arizona necessitates the possession 
of Sonora/ 

That portion of Arizona now occupied, and 
to which public attention is attracted in so re- 
markable a degree, has been better known here- 
tofore as the Gadsden Purchase. It was ac- 
quired by purchase from Mexico, during the 


* The G«ography and Resoaroes of Ariiona and So- 
nora. An Address before the American Geographical 
and Statistical Society, by the Hon. Sylvostor Mowry, 
3rd February, 1851). 


mission of General Gadsden, at a coht of ten 
millioas of dollars. In the original treaty, as 
negotiated by General Gadsden, a more south- 
ern boundary than the one adopted by the Sen- 
ate of the United States in confinning tlie 
treaty, was conceded by Santa Anna. The line 
at present is irregular in its course, and cuts off' 
from our territory the head of the Santa Cruz 
river and valley, the Sonolta valley, the San 
Bernardino valley, the whole course of the 
Colorado river from a point twenty miles below 
the mouth of the Gila river, and, worse than 
all, the control of the head of the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia, and the rich and extensive valley of Lake 
Guzman, besides a large and extremely valua- 
ble silver region, well known both to Mexi- 
cans and Americans — the Planchas de la Plata. 
Genera] Gadsden's line included nearly all the 
territory south of the Gila river to the 31st 
parallel of latitude — all the advantages above 
mentioned — ^and gave us the mouth of the Colo- 
rado river. 

The Gadsden purchase is attached, by act of 
Congi'ess, to the territory of New Mexico. At 
the time of its acquisition there was scarcely 
any population, except a few scattering Mexi- 
cans in the Mesilla valley, and at the old town 
of Tucson, in the centre of the territory. The 
Apache Indian, superior in strength to the 
Mexican, had gradually extirpated every trace 
of civilization, and roamed uninterrupted and 
unmolested, sole possessor of what was once a 
thriving and populous Spanish province. 

In the possession of the writer of these notes 
is a map drawn in 1757, over one hundi-ed years 
ago, presented by the Society of Jesuits to the 
King of Spain. The original of this map is 
now in the archives of the Mexican Govern- 
ment. It was copied, with the notes relating 
to the territory, and to Sonora, Chihuahua and 
Sinaloa, by Captjun C. P. Stone,« late of the 
United States Army. The map bears the in- 
scription : " Cart€ levee par la Societe dea JestiUes^ 
dediee ati Roi d^Espagne en 1757." 

The copy of the map, and the accompanying 
notes, are certified as accurate by the officer of 
the Mexican Government in chai'ge of the ar- 
chives. 

My information, therefore, upon the early 
history of this comparatively unknown domain, 
is accurate and reliable. As early as 1G87, a 
Jesuit missionary from the province of Sonora, 
which, in its southern portion, bore already the 
impress of Spanish civilization, descended the 
valley of Santa Cruz river to the Gila. Passing 
down the Gila to its mouth, after exploring the 
country, he retraced his steps, penetrated the 
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country north of the Gila river for some dis- 
tance, and ascended the Salinas or Salt river, 
and other northern branches of the Gila. The 
explorations of this energetic priest did not 
stop here. Proceeding east, he explored the 
valley of the San Pedro and its branches ; 
thence along the Gila to the Mimbres, and pro- 
bably to the Rio Grande and the Mesilla val- 
ley. Filled with the enthusiasm of his sect, he 
procured authority from the head of the order 
in Mexico, and established missions and settle- 
ments at every available point. 

The reports of the immense mineral wealth 
of the new country, made by the Jesuits, in- 
duced a rapid settlement. There are laid down 
on the map before me more than forty towns 
and villages. Many of these were of consider- 
able size. There were a few north of the Gila, 
and several on the lower Gila, near the Colo- 
rado. The Santa Cruz and its tributary val- 
leys teemed with an agricultural and mining 
population. Thousands of enterprising Span- 
ianls cultivated the rich valley of the San Pe- 
dro, and scattered settlements flourished at 
every suitable stream and spring at the foot of 
the mountaias towards the Ilio Grande. 

In the western part of the territory were 
the missions of St. Pierre, St. Paul, St. Mat- 
thias, St. Simond, St. Francisco, Merci, the 
ranches of Eau Cheri, Eau de la Lune, and 
others ; on the Santa Cruz the missions of San 
Xavier del Bac, Santiago, San Cayetano and 
San PhiliiKJ, the towns of Tucson, Tubac, Re- 
gis, San Agusta, and many others. San Xavier 
del Bac is still in existence. It is a mission 
church of great size and beauty, magnificent- 
ly ornamented within ; ^>40,000 in solid silver 
served to adorn the altar. Upon the San Pe- 
dro river, where the missions of St. Marco, San 
8alvadt)r, San Pantaleon, Santa Cruz, and the 
towns of Quiduria, Rosario, Eugenia, Victoria 
and San Fernando — the latter at the mouth — 
with many more. To the east some small set- 
tlements were foun4 on the Valle del Sauz, on 
the Mimbres, at the copper mines north of the 
Mimbres, and to the south the immense grazing 
and st4)ck-raising establishment of San Bernar- 
dino, whore since have In^en raised hundreds of 
thousands of cattle and horses. The Indians in 
the vicinity of the missions were reduce<r.first 
to olKMlience by the Jesuits, and then to sla- 
very by the Spaniards. 

The notes referred to above contain the names 
and localities of more than a hundred silver and 
pild mines, which were worked with great suc- 
cess by the S|kaniards. The survey of the Jesuit 
pri€»st, alHiut ir»87, was re])eated in 1710, with 
renewed di-^n ►verier, and consequent acces8i<m 


of population. From this time up to 1757 the 
conquest and settlement of the country was 
prosecuted with vigor, both by the Jesuits' So- 
ciety and Spanish Government. 

The missions and settlements were repeat- 
edly destroyed by the Apaches, and the priests 
and settlers massacred or driven off. As often 
were they re-established. The Tn<lians at 
length, thoroughly aroused by the cruelties of 
the Spaniards, by whom they were deprived of 
their liberty, forced to labor in the silver mines 
with inadequate food, and barbarously treated, 
finally rose, joined with triba? who had never 
been subdued, and gradually drove out or mas- 
sacred their oppressors. A superior civiliza- 
tion disappeared before their deviustating career, 
and to-day there is scarcely a trace of it left, 
except w^ide-spread niins, evidences, every- 
where, of extensive and ha.stily deserted mining 
operations, and the tradition of the country. 
The* mission of San Xavier del Bac, and the old 
towns of Tucson and Tubac, are the most pro- 
minent of these remains. 

From 1757 down to 182(), the Spanianis and 
Mexicans continued to work many valuable 
mines near Barbacora, and the notes in my pos- 
session speak of many silver mines, most of 
which contained a per centngc of gold. " The 
San Pedro gold mine, rn 1748, was worked with 
extraordinary success." Among the mines an- 
ciently worked, as laid down in the authorities 
heretofore referred to, were the Dolores, San 
Antonio, Casa Gordo, Cabrisa, San Juan Bap- 
tista, Santa Anna, (which was worked to the 
depth of 120 yards,) Rosario, Cata de Agiia, 
Guadalupe, Connilla, Prieta, Santa Catarina, 
Guzopa, Uurstano, Arpa, De-scuhidara, Nasco- 
sare, Arguage, Churinababi, Huacal, Pinal, and 
a great number of others, which it would only 
be tedious to mention. 

Every exploration within the past few years 
has confirmed the statements of the ancient re- 
cords. The testimony of living Mexicans, and 
the tradition of the country, all tend to the 
same end. Colonel A. B. Grey, Colonel Emory, 
Lieutenant Michler, Lieutenant Parke, the lion. 
John R. Bartlett, late of the United States 
Boundary Commission, all agree in the state- 
ment that the territory has immense resources 
in silver and copper. 

The lion, John R. Bartlett savs of the " Sa- 
linas," one of the northern branches of the (iila, 
that it alone will supply foo<l for a great state. 
It must bo recollected, in this connection, that 
the great mineral wealth of Arizona will call 
for and amply reiwiy for the redemption and ex- 
pensive cultivatiou of all the available lands, 
and that irrigation pnnluces immensely great- 
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er crops than the other method of planting. 
Throughout the whole of Utah, irrigation has 
been resorted to with the greatest success. The 
soil in Utah, in no place that the writer saw it, 
could in any way be compared to that of the 
bottom lands of Arizona. 

Captain Whipple, in his valuable report of 
exploration for the Pacific railroad, published 
by order of Congress, describes crossing the up- 
per part of this region, and which is watered 
by the Rio Verde and Salinas. He fully sus- 
tains me in my remarks on tliose rich valleys. 

The notes above referred to, in the possession 
of the writer, speak of great farming and graz- 
ing establishments scattered over the whole 
face of the territory, between 1610 and 1800, 
which produced abundant crops of cereals, 
fruits and grapes. These statements are con- 
firmed by the testimony of Major Emory and 
his report, where he enumerates several of^ the 
most extensive — by Gray, Bartlett, Parke, and 
Colonel Bonneville. Many of the ranches, de- 
serted by the Mexicans on account of the Apa- 
che Indians, have upon them large, well-built 
adobe houses, which must have cost the build- 
ers thousands of dollars. Many of these have 
been occupied under squatter titles by emi- 
grants within the last few years. Of others, 
only the ruins remain, having been destroyed 
by the depredations of the Indians, or by the 
heavy rains of succeeding years. 

The country east of the Rio Grande is a great 
plain, broken only by the Sacramento and Gau- 
dalupe mountains. Except in the towns on the 
river, there is no population. The Mescalero 
Apaches have, until lately, n^ade settlement un- 
safe. The establishment of Fort Stanton, and 
the activity of the United States troops, have, 
however, reduced this once formidable tribe in 
number and spirit, so that an early settlement 
of the fine country in the vicinity of the Sacra- 
mento mountains may be expected. A number 
of bold, clear streams, alive with trout and 
other fish ; a good proportion of arable land, 
and an inexhaustible supply of oak, pine, hack- 
berry, and other timber, are here found. In 
the Organ mountains, opposite the Mesilla val- 
ley, there are silver mines of great value. One 
of these, the old Stevenson mine — now known 
as the Fort Fillmore mine — has been purchased 
by New York capitalists, and preparations^are 
making to develop its undoubted wealth. 

Tlie Rio Grande valley, including the well 
known Mesilla, contains a large extent of unoc- 
cupied arable land, with plenty of water for 
irrigation. Lately the protection afforded by 
United States troops has enabled the people to 
cultivate in safety; and during the last year 


nearly 100,000 bushels of grain were raised in 
the valley, besides a large number of cattle 
and horses. It is worthy of remark, that the 
settlements here, although mostly Mexican, 
have been made since the United States ac- 
quired the territory, and that the lands are Jield 
under American title. The population is quiet, 
well behaved, and thoroughly American in feel- 
ing. It is estimated, and I believe correctly, 
that at least 50,000 people can be settled on the 
Rio Grande within the Arizona boundaries, and 
there are many attractions for the farmer and 
stock-raiser. 

West of the Rio Grande the country is a suc- 
cession of mesas or table lands, ascending gent- 
ly for nearly ninety miles to the Sierra Madre, 
and thence westward for five hundred miles, 
gradually descending until tliey reach the Gulf 
of California. This extensive plateau, south of 
the Gila, is broken by two well defined ranges 
of mountains, the Chir-aca-hui and Santa Rita, 
and by a number of isolated peaks, which as- 
sume something the form of a sugar-loaf, and 
are called by the Mexicans Picahos and Pelon- 
cillos. 

The sun never shone on a finer grazing coun- 
try than upon the three hundred miles west of 
the Rio Grande. The traveler has before him 
throughout this entire distance a sea of grass, 
whose nutritious qualities have no equal ; and 
the stock-raiser in January sees his cattle in 
better condition than our Eastern farmer his 
stall-fed ox. 

Ninety miles west of the Rio Grande is the 
Mimbres river and valley. Passing over the 
dividing ridge of the Sierra Madre, with so gen- 
tle an ascent and descent as to make it almost 
imperceptible, you descend into a wide and 
beautiful valley, which, at no distant day, will 
support a largo population. The banks of the 
river are covered with a fine growth of cotton- 
wood ; and above the usual crossing for emi- 
grants, wild grapes and berries are found in 
great profusion. The Santa Rita del Cobre 
copper mine, of ancient fame, and a little to the 
north-west of the Mimbres, has lately been re- 
opened by a capitalist, who has already begun 
to reap the reward of his enterprise. It is 
claimed that the superior malleability and duc- 
tility of this copper must make the demand for 
it very great. The Mimbres river sinks before 
reaching the line of Mexico. Some statements, 
which 1 have never been able to authenticate, 
make it flow, in very rainy seasons, into Lake 
Guzman. 

The Suance or Yalle de Sauz is the next val- 
ley on the line of the emigrant road. The wa- 
ters of this stream are very limited and inter- 
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mittent. As it approaches the Gila the valley 
becomes better, but it will never be available 
for extensive agriculture. 

The San Pedro river and valley, 250 miles 
west of the Rin Qrande, is, par excdleiux^ the 
agricultural district south of the Gila. The 
valley is wide, very rich, and considerably over 
100 miles in length. There is, near the junc- 
tion of the San Pedro with the Gila, and at the 
mouth of the Arivypa, a most beautiful and 
fertile region. A fine growth of ash covers the 
valley. The Santa Rita mountains, which se- 
parate the San Pedro and Santa Cruz, contain 
inexhaustible supplies of pine and oak, besides 
untold millions of the precious metals. A mili- 
tary post of four companies at the mouth of the 
Arivypa would open this entire country to set- 
tlement. 

Still following the emigrant and mail road 
fifty miles, we come to the old Mexican town 
of Tucson and the valley of the Santa Cruz. 
Like most of the streams, the Santa Cruz is in- 
termittent, sinking and rising at irregular in- 
tervals. A portion of this valley is covered 
with a heavy growth of Cottonwood. The 
mountains in the vicinity contain pine and oak, 
and the extensive tracts of grazing lands, south 
to the Mexican line, are covered thickly with 
the mesquit — the best fuel in the world. The 
town of Tucson now contains about a thousand 
inhabitants. It once had three thousand, but 
the Indians, who desolated the whole of the 
territorv, had driven away all but about two 
hundred at the time of the Gadsden purchase. 
Nine miles from Tucson, as you go up the val- 
ley of the Santa Cruz, is the old mission church 
of San Xavier, to which I have alluded else- 
where. It is still surrounded by a Papago In- 
dian village, a few tame Apaches, and a few 
w^hites also live under the shadow of its tow- 
ers. Incredible as the statement may seem, the 
church of San Xavier, with its elaborate facade, 
its dome and spires, would to-day be an orna- 
ment to the architecture of this great metropo- 
lis. No better evidence is needed of the re- 
sources and former prosperity of Arizona than 
is to be found in the now deserted missions of 
San Xavier and Tumacacori. 

The town of Tubac, fidy miles south-east of 
Tucson, which now boasts a population of sev- 
eral hundred, was entirely deserted up to 1855, 
when it was re-occupied in part by the Sonora 
Exploring and Mining Company. They claim 
the t4)wn, and have given permission to a num- 
ber of emigrants to occupy the old houses, and 
build new ones. Over what was once the tow- 
ers of the barracks of the Mexican tr(M)ps, now 
floats a banner bearing the arms of peace, a 


hammer and pick, the insignia of the company ; 
and in the rooms beneath, which once echoed 
to the tread of the successful Apache fighter, 
are now sold the calicoes and cotton goods of 
Lowell, and all manner of Yankee notions. The 
great Iluntzclman mine, the mines of Arivaca, 
Sopori and Santa Rita, are within a circle of 
twenty miles from Tubac. 

Three miles from Tubac is the mission of Tu- 
macacori. Its venerable walls now shelter po- 
litical exiles from iSonora, and a few enterpris- 
ing Germans ; and its ricli lands are cultivated 
by the American squatter. Twelve miles far- 
ther up the Santa Cruz Is the Rancho of Cala- 
bazas, claimed as the property of the Gandara 
family, of Sonora. The extensive buildings are 
occupied by American families ; and the black- 
smith's forge is installed in a room once dedi- 
cated to more delicate ases. 

The Sonoita valley, which opens into the San- 
ta Cmz, near Calabazas, is the only one in any 
degree protected by the United States troops. 
It is about fifty miles long, in no place exceed- 
ing a mile in width, and generally much nar- 
rower. When T passed up it to Fort Buchanan, 
the whole valley was golden with grain. On 
several of the fanns two crops were raised last 
year, wheat and corn, wheat and beans, and 
other vegetables. The farmer during the past 
year found a ready market for his produce, his 
purchasers being the troops and the Overland 
Mail Company. This valley b almost entirely 
occupied by an intelligent and adventurous 
American population. 

The Santa Cruz and San Pedro approach each 
other near the Mexican line ; and by way of 
Santa Cruz, a Mexican town at the head of the 
valley in Sonora, you can pass from one to the 
other with ease. The whole region between 
the Rio Grande and the SanU Cruz is broken 
with conical-shaped hills and mountains, called 
by the Mexicans peloncillos. At the foot of 
these hills are found springs, which afforded 
water to the immense herds of cattle and horses 
which once covered the country ; and at many 
of these springs are found the ruins of build- 
ings occupied by the herders. The hills are 
covered to the top with the gramma, and other 
nutritious gi'asses. 

Twenty miles ea^t of the Sonoita valley, and 
just north of the town of Santa (Vuz, is one of 
the richest silver regions of Arizona. 

The Wachupe mountain is believed to be in- 
exhaustible in silver. The San Antonio and 
Patagonia mines, lately oiwned, promise a rich 
yield to their owners. One of these is of esjie- 
cial value, yielding, besides a large percentage 
of silver, 53 per cent, of lead, which is pur- 
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chased readily by the surrounding mining com- 
panies, to be used in reducing their ores. 

The once celebrated Compadre mines, lately 
re-discovered, are in this vicinity. The present 
fortunate proprietors found them after long and 
painful search. The shafts were found carefully 
concealed, partially filled with rubbish; and 
thirteen furnaces in tolerable preservation, 
prove how extensively the mines were once 
worked by the Spaniards. Here, as in the whole 
of Arizona, the work of prospecting and ex- 
ploring has but just begun. The ores of this 
district are principally argentiferous galena. 

West of the Santa Cruz, and south of the 
valley of the Gila to the Colorado river, the 
territory is generally an irreclaimable desert. 
Its mountains abound in the precious metals, 
and a sufficiency of water for mining operations 
can usually be obtained without exorbitant ex- 
, pense. The celebrated Ajo copper mine, now 
known as the Arizona copper mine, is in this 
district. 

The valley of the Gila river, whose waters, 
flowing from east to west, divide the territory 
nearly in the centre, 400 miles long, can in most 
places be brought under cultivation to a greater 
or less extent. 

Since the discovery of gold, a number of 
farms have been opened, and hundreds of acres 
of rich land put under cultivation. The Gila 
empties into the Colorado, 25 miles above the 
head of the Gulf of California. It is well to 
observe here, that the difference in soil in differ- 
ent latitudes has not been sufficiently appre- 
ciated. The same soil which, under the climate 
of Oregon is barren and worthless, becomes, 
under the more genial sun of Arizona, fruitful, 
and, when irrigated, produces the same extra- 
ordinary crops as California. 

The land cultivated by the Pimas on the Gila 
seems inexhaustible. Year after year they cul- 
tivate the same crops on the same land with 
nothing but water to enrich it, and there is no 
sign of failure. 

The valley knouii as La Florida, near the 
mountain of the same name, in longitude 109^, 
is worthy of especial mention, as having at its 
head the ruins of a once flourishing town. A 
large population will again occupy it at no dis- 
tant day. But little is known of the country 
noith of the Gila. It is very mountainous, but 
contains several valleys of considerable size, 
nearly all of which bear the impress of an an- 
cient and superior civilization. The princii)al 
northern tributaries of the Gila are : the Sala- 
do, the Tuberoso, the San Carlos, and the San 
Francisco, (sometimes allied the Alamos.) The 
Salado, according to my informant, Marcialy an 


Apache Chief, has six small branches — ^four 
flowing from the east, two from the west. The 
Salado is the largest of all these streams, and 
has its source about latitude 34^ in the Sierra 
Blanca. 

On all of these streams the Apache Indian 
cultivates crops, principally of com. The band 
known as the Coyetero, Pinal, or Sierra Blanca, 
cultivate mast, although they have had the 
least intercourse with the whites. 

The Indians of Arizona are best classed as 
friendly and hostile. The friendly Indians are 
the Pimos, Maricopas, Papagos and Yumas, with 
a few scattering miserable tame Apaches. The 
Pimos and Maricopas occupy a beautiful and 
fertile tract on the Gila, 180 miles from its 
junction with the Colorado. A brave and hos- 
pitable race, they live in villages, and cultivate 
the arts of peace. Their regular fields, well- 
made irrigating ditches, and beautiful crops of 
cotton, wheat, com, pumpkins, melons and 
beans, have not only gladdened the eye, but 
also given timely assistance to the emigrants 
who have traversed Arizona on their way to 
the Pacific. The costume of the Pimos is ex- 
tremely simple, only covering their loins, and a 
small straw hat, except in the case of the chiefs, 
who wear a sort of pantaloon of coarse cotton 
cloth. The Pimos and Apaches wage heredi- 
tary and fierce war, in which the Pimos arc 
generally the victors. So high were their ser- 
vices valued by the Mexican government, as a 
barrier to the incursions of the Gila Apaches, 
that whenever they visited the Mexican towns, 
the authorities treated them with marked hos- 
pitality and kindness. The Maricopas live near 
the Pimos, and by contiguity and intermarriage 
have become similar in their customs. The Pa- 
pagos resemble, but are inferior to the Pimos ; 
do not cultivate so much, and live in scattered 
villages in the central and western parts of the 
territory. 

The Apaches are classified under their mo- 
dern names : the Mescaleros, east of the Kio 
Grande ; the Mimbres, Mogollones, Chir-aca- 
huis, Coyeteros or Pinaleras, Sierra Blancas, 
and the Tontos. In the order I have mentioned 
them, west from the Rio Grande, all of these 
have their homes north of the Gila, except the 
Cliir-aca-huis. Velasco says these tribes have 
no fixed residence, no common society, no posi- 
tive antecedents ; they are best compared to 
the prairie wolf, sneaking, cowardly, revenge- 
ful, quick to assassinate the weak, and to fly 
from or yield to the strong. It is impossible 
for one who has not seen Northern Mexico, to 
imagine the desolation they have made in a 
country where nature has done so much. The 
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name Infeliz Sonora — mast unlmppy — given by 
all the old writers, is most painfully true ; from 
the Gila, in latitude 32° 30', to Guaymas, in 
latitude 28°, their ravages are everywhere visi- 
ble. Horrible as is the statement, more than 
one-fourth of the Apaches of to-day are Mexi- 
can captives, or their descendants. Not only 
ranches, and villages, and towns, but whole dis- 
tricts, have been depopulated, and the work is 
still going on. In small parties, and by differ- 
ent mountain parses, they descend into Sonora, 
surprise and attack a train of travelers or a 
town, massacre the men, and carry off the wo- 
men, with such booty as they can hastily seize, 
to their haunts on the Gila. 

The whole number of A|)ache warriors does 
not exceed two thousand. I have investigated 
this subject with probably more care than any 
other person, and am satisfied the number is 
rather under than over the truth. 

The Nevajoes are included by Velasco among 
the Apaches. They live* in New Mexico along 
the 34th parallel, north latitude. 

The Yumas, the remains of a once powerful 
tribe, live on the Colorado, near the Gila ; they 
are quiet ; sufficiently agricultural to subsist. 
A few years will leave only their name. 

The climate of Arizona, except on the Lower 
Gila and the Colorado, is delicious; never ex- 
tremely hot, with cool summer nights, it offers 
great attractions to those who desire more 
gonial skies tlian those of the North. Snow 
never lays in the winter, seldom falls ; frost is 
rare, though the nights are often cold, seldom 
freezing. The season for cultivating is long, 
fruits blooming in February and March. Cot- 
ton, corn, wheat, barley, tobacco, melons, grapes, 
IK'aches, and all the vegetables, yield profuse 
cmps throughout the territory. The grape of 
the Rio Grande valley has no superior, and 
wine of good quality is manufactured from it. 
The rainy season in Arizona is &om Juno to 
September, inclusive. 

Professor Henry has, I believe, demonstrated 
that no rain falU in Arizona or Sonora. I have 
not seen his paper, but understand it is a beau- 
tiful theory. It is much to be regretted, for 
his sake, although not for the country, that the 
facts are against it. Cultivation in Arizona is 
by irrigation. It is believed by those who are 
csipable of judging, that, with subsoil plowing, 
good cnjps can be obtained, and the results of 
one year are quoted in support of the theory. 
It will take a scries of years to prove it satis- 
factorily to the farmer. The yield throughout 
Arizona is two crops from the same land in each 
year. 

The population of Arizona to-day exceeds 


ten thousand souls, exclusive of Indians ; two- 
thirds of it is established on the Rio Grande, 
in the towns of Mesilla, Las Cruces, La Mesa, 
Don Ana, Amoles, Santa Totnas, Santa Barbara, 
Pichacho, and the surrounding ranches. The 
American population of the territory is not far 
from two thousand — this is rapidly increasing, 
and the ensuing spring will see it vastly in- 
creased. The gold discoveries, the overland 
mail — which runs throughout the entire length 
of Arizona — the large amount of capital in- 
vested in the silver mines, together with the 
increasing movement westward of our people, 
will add largely to the already vigorous and en- 
terprising population of the new territory. 

The Gadsden purchase was not originally an 
integral part of New Mexico ; it was acquired 
years sStcr the treaty of Gaudahipe Hidalgo, 
and was only attached to that territory as a 
temporary expedient. It must also be remem- 
bered that the Gadsden purchase, with the {K)r- • 
tion of New Mexico which it is proposed to in- 
clude within the limits of the territory of Ari- 
zona, is separated from New Mexico proper by 
natural boundaries ; that it derives no benefit 
from the present connection ; and that anj' op- 
position to the desired legislation arises from 
the Mexican |)opu1ation, which fears the intiu- 
ence of a large American emigration. More- 
over, New Mexico contains upwards of 200,000 
square miles, and its organic act provides for 
its partition ; showing clearly that Congress 
anticipated, at no remote day, the settlement 
of the country by an American |)opulation, and 
its erection into several territories and states. 
The only effect of the present connection of 
Arizona with New Mexico is to crush out the 
voice and sentiment of the American people in 
the territory ; and years of emigration, un<ler 
present auspices, would not serve to ctninterbal- 
ance or equal the influence of the (K),0(K) Mexi- 
can residents of New Mexico. New Mexico has 
never encouraged American pt)pulation. 

As a matter of state |K)licy, the organization 
of Arizona is of the first importance. Situated 
between New Mexico and Sonora, it is possible 
now to make it a thoroughly American State, 
which will cimstantly exert its influence in both 
directions to nationalize the other two. New 
Mexico is at present thoroughly Mexican in its 
character and vote. Sonora, if we acquire it at 
once, will be the same. By separating Arizona 
from it, and encouraging an American emigra- 
tion, it will become " the leaven which shall 
leaven the whole lump." By allowing it to 
remain attached to New Mexico, or by attach- 
ing it to Sonora, when acquired, the American 
influence will be swallowed up in the great 
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preponderance of the Mexican vote. The 
Apache Indian is preparing Sonora for the rule 
of a higher civilization than the Mexican. In 
the {)a8t half century, the Mexican element has 
disappeared fronr what is now called Arizona, 
before the devastating career of the Apache. 
It is every day retreating further south, leaving 
to us, (when it is ripe for our possession,) the 
territory without the population. 

The American population is mostly concen- 
trated in the centre of the territory, in and 
near the Santa Cruz valley, and on the lower 
Gila, at the gold mines. The Overland Mail 
Company, by the establishment of their sta- 
tions at intervals rarely exceeding twenty 
miles, have much facilitated intercourse and 
travel; and the emigration of this year will 
cluster around these stations, pouring a line of 
villages across the continent ; in the language 
of the President, " a chain of American citizens 
which will never be broken." The establish- 
ment of the overland mail is not only one of 
the great triumphs of the age, but it is an ele- 
ment of civilization which none appreciates but 
the frontiersman. 

The ores of copper found in Arizona and So- 
nora, are usually the sulphui^ets, principally 
grey. The ores of silver are auriferous galena, 
native silver, auriferous sulphuret of silver, 
black sulphuret of silver, sulphate of silver, sul- 
phate of iron combined. The gangue is usually 
'quartz or feldspar. I have before me many 
notes descriptive of various mineral localities, 
even to minuteness, but the limits of this ad- 
dress will not permit especial mention of them. 
The development of the mineral wealth of 
Arizonia has but just commenced, yet enough 
has been done to give a brilliant promise for 
- the future. The Sonora Company have ex- 
pended a large capital in opening and prospect- 
ing their rich possessions. The lieintzelman 
mine — so called after the President of the Com- 
pany — bids fair to become more famous than 
any of the great mines of old Mexico. In 
a late letter it is claimed that the ores thus far 
smelted, yield the astonishing average of $950 
per ton. I saw this mine in September, of last 
year. About two hundred tons of the ore had 
already been extracted, and the yield from one 
small furnace was shoiit one thousand ounces 
per week. At a cost of $30,000 the company 
nave brought from San Francisco, and erected, 
amalgamating works, from which they expect 
to obtain $3,000 per day — a million a year. 
The Sopori mine, which has only been worked 
in a small way, promises also a rich yield. I 
have cut, with a penknife, native silver ore 
taken from the Sopori. 


San Antonio and Patagonia have been already 
mentioned, as well as the Compadre mines. 
Many others are known to exist, and their 
owners are only waiting for the protection of 
a territorial government to commence work. 
Others are deterred by want of capital. Several 
hundred thousand dollars have been already in- 
vested in mines in Arizona, and several com- 
panies are now forming. It is my profound be- 
lief that the most colossal fortunes this country 
has ever known will be made from the mines of 
of Arizona and Sonora. 

The Santa Rita copper mine, near the Mim- 
bres, has already been mentioned, as has the 
Arizona. On the Colorado, forty miles above 
the mouth of the Gila, on navigable waters, a 
copper mine is being efficiently worked. It 
promises to be inexhaustible, and, from its ad- 
vantageous position, must be immensely valu- 
able. The ore contains a per centage of gold. 
Silver has also been found on. the Colorado, also 
gold quartz. On the Gila, copper is abundant. 
In fact, the Territory of Arizona seems inex- 
haustible in minerals. Iron, copper, silver, and 
gold are found in hundreds of localities. A 
plumbago mine was discovered during the past 
year. 

Quicksilver is the only metal of which no 
mention has yet been made. I do not know of 
any in the Territory, though its existence is 
probable. 

Of the great extent of the gold region of 
Arizona there can be no doubt. The late dis- 
covery of placers, or surface diggings, on the 
Gila, has long been anticipated. Emory, in 
1849, expressed his belief in its existence. 
Many an emigrsint, on his way to California, 
has found " the color." Senator Gwin informs 
me that he heard of gold on the Gila from emi- 
grants at San Diego in 1849. All the frontiers- 
men and trappers unite in saying that coarse 
gold is found in the streams north of the Gila. 
Marcial, the Apache chief before mentioned, 
told me the same. 

That gold, in quartz veins, exists in many 
parts of the Territory, we know, not only from ' 
ancient record and tradition, but from actual 
observation and experiment. Almost every 
silver and copper vein yet opened shows, by 
close analysis, a trace of gold. In the ISopori 
mine it has gone as high as three per cent. At 
the Santa Rita del Cobre, the Mexican miners, 
after their day's labor is over in the mine, work 
the placers in the vicinity, making sure but 
small wages. Tradition tells us that many 
years since the ores of this mine were so rich 
in gold as to pay transportation to the city of 
Mexico on mulo-back. A gold placer is believed 
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to exist near a Papago village, south of Tucson. 
The evidence of rich gold placers in northern 
Sonora is indisputable. Work in them has 
nearly or quite ceased, on account of the 
Apaches, but the record of their past yield is 
enormous. 

The focts in reference to the present condition 
of the Qila gold mines in Arizona are simply 
these : At a point on the Qila river, about 
twenty miles from its junction with the Colo- 
rado, and in a succession of sand hills, gold was 
discovered in September, 1858. The emigrants 
who were still on their way stopped, and, the 
news reaching California, others came in. I 
visited the Gold mines early in November, and 
found about one hundred men and several 
families. A town called Gila city had already 
been laid out, and temporary houses of brush 
and adobe were in the course of erection. 

The country at this point is not inviting, and 
there are always, at any gold diggings, men 
who do not and will not work, and who, if they 
cannot make a living by gambling, or feeding 
upon some one eUe, depreciate the country. 
Gold digging is the hardest of all work, and 
very prei*arious in the richest mines. A man 
who is earning a comfortable subsistence at 
home should hesitate long about giving it up 
for gold hunting. The old discoveries of gold 
on the Spanish trail from Utah to California in 
1850, the later ones in Kansas, at Pike's Peak, 
and in Arizona, together with the well-known 
placers of Sonora, CKtablish conclusively the 
fact of the existence of gold throughout a great 
belt of the continent, from north to south. 

The conclusions to be drawn from the facts 
T have thus hastily sot forth arc these : That 
while Arizona cannot \m called an agricultural 
state, she has a sufficiency of arable land to sup- 
port a large population ; that as a grazing and 
pastural region she has unsuqNissed advantages ; 
but her great wealth is found in her inex- 
haustible mineral resources. There can be no 
doubt that if Arizona to day did not contain a 
single acre of arable land, her gold and silver, 
her copper and iron and lead, would some day 
make her one of the wealthiest of the states of 
the Tnion. 

Sonora, of which western Arizona once 
fonned a {lart, is so closely connected in inter- 
est with Arizona that a brief mention of her 
resources and condition in necessary to my sub- 
ject. 

Siinora is Inmnded on the north by Arizona, 
on the east by the Sierra Mad re range of moun- 
tains, which separates it from Sinaloa, on the 
south by the river Ifuerte, and on the west by 
the Qulf of California and the Colorado river, 


which separate it from lower California. Its 
capital is now Hermosillo, was formerly Ures, 
and, more anciently, Arizpe. The government 
of the state is at present an absolute despotism. 

The state of Sonora, thus called by its earli- 
est people of whom we have any knowledge, 
derives its name according to the best authori- 
ties, from Sonoty an Opata Indian word, which 
means Senora^ or Madam, The Conquistadores 
were treated with great hospitality by the 
Opata Indians while visiting their rancherias or 
villages. As a mark of friendship, the Indians 
strove to imitate the Spanish pronunciation 
Senora^ instead of using their own word Sonot, 
fi*om which arose the corrupted word Sonora.^ 

Sonora has been divided, by various writers, 
into upper and lower Sonora — into Pimeria 
Alta and Pimeria Baja — and still further, into 
the subdivisions of Arizpe Cieneguilla and Ilor- 
casitas in the north, with Ilostimuri Alamos 
and the Pueblas of the Mayo and Yagui in the 
south. Tlie state formerly included Sinaloa, 
from wliich it was separated in 1830. It is 
said to be a part of the plan of the present 
Governor, Pesohiera, to again unite these states 
as the basis of a new confederacy. 

The people of Sonora are generally docile, 
and, making allowance for the bad system of 
government and the great misery in which they 
are found, are obedient to the constituted au- 
thorities — in fact, tliis remarkable docility 
amounts to weakness of character, and which 
ambitious revolutionary chiefs have taken ad- 
vantage of to forward their own views. At 
the present date, the whole country is devas- 
tated by the Apaclies. Daily, from all parts, 
reports are brought in that the Indians have 
destroyed ranches, killed the inhabitants, and 
depopulated whole towns. This has been the 
case for many years, and, after so much suffer- 
ing on this account, without a prospect in view 
for the better, it is not surprising that the So- 
noranese has lost his energy of character. He 
gambles, to divert himself and pass away time, 
and, without hope for the future, he allows things 
to take their cotu^sc — a thorough fatalist. Many 
become desiderate, and take unlawful measures 
to lietter their condition. It only requires a 
skillful hand and good povenmiont to make the 
worthless Sonoranese of the present day a use- 
ful member of society. Conipai-atively few 
educated men are found in Simora — a comnion 
education, consisting ot reading and writing ; 
and I believe that in the whole population it 
does not exceed five per cent., more particularly 
in the fmntier towns. A leading trait in his 
character is hospitality, and ** let the mori-ow 
take take care of itself" is a common expression 
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in their mouths. He will share hi^ last mouth- 
ful, and considers it a matter of course for the 
stranger to take his place at his board. 

Sonora, for the most part, is mountainous, 
watered by several Bmall rivers, abundant in 
mineral wealth ; in fact, is considered to be one 
of the richest states of Mexico. There is a 
sufficiency of agricultural land to maintain a 
large population ; but the true richness of So- 
nora consists in its mines of silver and gold, and 
the great facilities for raising stock. The mines 
at present are but little worked, owingto the 
Apaches and revolutions, but laboring under 
all these disadvantages she is still able to ex- 
port annually several millions of dollai's in sil- 
ver bars and gold dust, large quant iti&s of stock 
to California and the territory of Arizona 3 also 
flour to the adjoining state of Sinaloa. 

The most famous mines and mining districts 
are those of Alamos, situated in the district of 
that name, of Jubiata, near Ilennosillo ; of San 
Xavier, San Marcial, St. Teresa de Jesus of 
Babacanora, at present worked by a French 
company, the richest mine discovered within 
the last two yeai-s; of Corral Vicja, gold, silver 
and lead ; of La Canensa, silver, copjier and 
lead ; of La Guachuca las Planchas de Plata. 

On the opposite side of the mountain of Ba- 
bacanora, at the distance of about a league and 
a half, is found the Rial del Cannen, celebrated 
for its great mine of that name, and wliich has 
been worked to a great extent. It still yields 
a good pi*ofit to the Gambnssino.* Ores are 
still found which yield from ten to twenty 
maixs to the batta. Ores — native silver, aurifer- 
ous silver, gangue, quart %. 

This mine was worked in the first years of 
the Spanish conquest of Mexico by Hernando 
Cortes, and in later years by a company of 
Spaniards, who found a chart and description 
of the mine in the archives of Mexico. It is re- 
membered by the oldest iniiabitant of Sino- 
quipe that native silver, six inches wide, was 
cut out of the vein, and melted in the refining 
furnace without more treatment than a lead 
bath. This company, owing to the changes 
which took place in the Mexican territory, 
stopped work, carrying off with them several 
trains of mules loaded with silver ; the mine 
then partly filled with water, and the Gambus- 
sinos, who have been and are the cause of the 
destruction of so many good mines, commenced 
operations, cutting out the upper pillars and 
supports, and in a short time the mine fell in, 
leaving treasure to an enormous amount buried 


* The Gambnssino is a eori uf mining filibostor, who 
works regardless of the future of the mine. 


in the ruins ; in later days shafts have been 
sunk on the same lode, worked, and ores rich 
in silver have been encountered, paying from 
fifteen to twenty marcs the nine cw^t. In the 
rubbish which was thrown out of the old mine, 
a comfortable subsistence is gained by washing 
in battas — quantities of grain silver being found 
which, refined in the furnace, yield from twenty- 
five to thirty (jer cent, pure metal; This, and 
several other mines of Sonora, have been aban* 
doned, not from the ores having failed or de- 
preciated in value, but from the want of enei-gy 
in the Mexican race. The mines in the hands 
of the Spaniards yielded enormous profits to 
the miner ; they were men of indomitable en- 
terprise, who employed cai)ital, science, and 
spared no expense to succeed in their adven- 
tures ; whereas the Mexican is poor, without 
energy, and too lazy to trust, or help himself. 
Formerly "Sonora the rich" was a proverb; 
now " Sonora the poor" is a stubborn fact — but 
not from the want of the elements of richness. 
These once developed, she will once more be- 
come Sonora the rich, and may be great. 

Gold dust has been found in abundance in 
the ' placers of San Francisco la Sienga, his 
Llanos, Ouisabaquita, St. Perfecto ; and Soni is 
famous for its gold mines, also Cocuspera and 
Baba Seco; in the district of the Pueblo of Cu- 
curpe, gold is found in abundance ; during the 
i*ainy se;ison in Baquachi district of Arispe, it 
is also found in quantities which ptiy well. In 
a word, Sonora, considered in a mineral point 
of view, equals, if not sur|Nisses, the richest 
country in the known world, and only requii'es 
capital, peace, and a liberal government. 

The climate is good. The rainy season sets 
in in June, and lasts till the beginning of Se(>- 
tember ; from this month until March, occa- 
sional showers fall. The cold is never sevei'e ; 
the weather being very similar to that in Cali- 
fornia in the same months. From March until 
June is considered the dry season. The heats 
are never oppressive ; less so than in California. 
Two cixjps are raised from the same land in the 
year, and which for abundance cannot be sur- 
passed — wheat, maize, beans, peas, &c., being 
the general grain that is ctdtivated. Sugar- 
cane is planted in great quantities in Iler- 
mosillo, San Miguel, Ures, Rayon, Oj^sui-a, 
Saguaripa, Iluepaca, and the Rio Yaqui. A 
coarse kind of sugar is mode, called panocha, 
which yields to the cultivator an excellent re- 
turn for his labor. In all {larts of the state 
most excellent tobacco is niised. Cotton is 
sown by the Indians in the Rio Ya^^ui. 

The state is divided into nine districts, each 
being governed by a prefecto, w^ho is appointed 
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by the ptvonxir, and \n ri*M|M>iiMMe r«>r the {j^iunl 
fittler «»r hU tlUtrict. The port of diuaymAH, ^ 
prcAont w the only port of entry. It in a Kmall, 
out in the bivtinesK part, well-built town, con- 
taining al>out HJx thoiLsand inhal)itanti«. The 
hariior of (luaymaA in the bes^t on the Pacitic 
coa^t. Ki>ur niilra long, with an inner and o\iU*r 
bay, it will admit Hhi|M of the beavitvt t^mnage, 
and the roromerre of the world could be trans- 
act4*4l at thiA |Mirt. The entrance itt protci'ted 
by a long ii«Iaiid, which makcj) it doubly MH'ure. 

The principal rivern of Sonora are the Fuerte, 
the Yaqui, the Mftyo and the Sonora. The 
Y^pii entem the (tulf of (^alif4»mia eighti*cn 
mile?! U'low (iiiaynuiM. It ban a dangi'roux 
liar, but it iM lielieviHl to >»e navigable for light 
dnft HteaiuerH to Uuena ViKta, eighty roilon 
from 'tis mouth. The Sonora river Ht»wH thnmgh 
the .\nr»|N* valley, and in called the (jnnlen of 
Smora. It w aluKi^t wholly in the hanih* of 
the ApachcH. The di^>lation of the de|M»|m- 
lat4Nl UiwtM and ranchi"!) iji melancholy U'yond 
description. The valley n of the Yaipii, Mnyn 
and l*uerte, are the best Kugar lands in the 
world. 

Un^ w a Hmall city of alK>ut seven thousand 
inliabitantH, and in situat^'i] aUmt sixty leiigue»< 
from (ituynias. Ilennosillo is the largest city, 
nmtaining from fourteen to lifleen thiMisand in- 
habitants. It is the centre of commerce. It is 
one humire^l and ten niiU*s north nf (iuaymas. 
The next in size ami imp«»rtanct* is the Uial de 
Alamos, sitiwtcMl on the frontier of SinaKia; it 
contains from live to six thousand inhnbitants ; 
it is the centn* of a larp' mining district, as \U 
name iDiplii*> — Uial nH*aning town <»r city of 
mines. OfMKiura, 8aguari|ia, lUyon, St. Miguel 
and ArtM|ii% the ancient capital of SoiH»ra, an* 
large towns, with |MipulatioiiM of from four to 
live thoiL<«anfl (*ai*h. The entire istpulntion of 
S»ii«>ra docH not e\(*e«M| one hundix'^l and Ihritv- 
five thnuMind, cimiprining Mexicans, {htuU tU 
rnzuu^) (>|iatas, Ya^iuis, Mayos, Taumali*s and 
}*a|iai;oM ; thin pr»pulatif>n, instead of iiM*n*asing, 
is d«*<*rini-iini; — the Afiac^h^^, revulutions ami 
euiigratii»n«4 to t*ttlifnniia ami Arixolu^ prishic- 
iug this etr»»rt ; and in a few years, if Mune 
rliAiigr d«M*s n«it take pla<v, Sitmira will lM*c«>ine 

flei)i>pulat<*i|. 

Having liad c« inside rable practical ex|M*n«*nce 
on the pljiin^, four jounieyi^ overland a<*n»^ the 
omtuient in the |ia«t four) ears, I was d4<!*irous 
of statinc a few ijM'tt, nhowin? tlie a>m|«irative 
merits nf the ditlm'Ut n»uto-i for a Pu'ilic rail- 
n4ul. The Umitt of tlii« addn*^ will not {nt- 
mit,aml 1 then»fon* tuni from the MiliJ4*<-t, with 
the pn*«lirtion tliat the n»ute kuovin »s the 
MHitheni, ahiiifr the •'2il fAralleL is the only 
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one that willlie built in thii* generation. Every 
exploration has shown it to be, not only the 
roost practicable, but proliably the only practi- 
cable nmte. The advocates of this route point 
to the signiflcant fact that the mail from San 
Antonio to San Diego has never once (ailed in 
eighteen months of o|)eration, winter or sum- 
mer. The great overland mail makeii its best 
time on the '.V2a\ parallel, and that portion of 
the n>ute denounced as the worst, from Rl Paso 
west, has provinl itself the Y»est. Thirteen bun- 
dre<I miles by stage in December or January in 
U^ss than eight days : Is there any other route 
on the continent where this can l>o accoro- 
plishe<l 7 Not on the Salt lake route. It is 
wholly impracticable. Not on the Albuquerque 
route, elsi* Lieutenant Iteale w<»uld not go into 
winter quarters. On the .'•2d parallel no winter 
qturters are nives.««ary. It is u«<4>U*ss to attempt 
t4) evade this question of cliniati* on so extend- 
C4l a nnite. In athlition, the W'inX (lanillel is by 
far the ni<Ht level, and has the mf^st water at 
all sea«»ons of the year. ( Soe Lieutenant Parke's 
re|¥»rt.) The first tenninus of the Pacific 
railmatl will lie tituivmas, on the (lulf of Cali- 
fornia. From Rl Paso t4i (iuavTnas the distance 

m 

is only alsiut f4iur humlred miles, at mo^t four 
hundrtNl and fifty. It willnm across the Guz- 
man valley through the (tiuulalu|M* or some 
more S4>uthem pa-^s t4> Arisjie, thence to Ures, 
thence t4> IIenu<K<i|]o, theiKH' to (iuaymaa. It 
will traverse a rich agricultural and mining 
cimntry, and can connect with San Francisco 
and all the Pacific by steamers. A branch fn>m 
Arizona down the valley c»f the San Ignacio 
W4«uld give Ariz4»na the outlet she so much de- 
si n-s f4»r her pnsluctions. It connects with the 
Texas niail at Kl Pa*a», and, rntt withstanding all 
the pn»dirtions t«» the c«»ntmry, the Texas nvul 
will W built. SluMihl it lie dcvmed desirable 
to ext4»nd at omv t4> the Pacitic, a steam ferr)' 
I acpKi the (fulf <»f ('alif<»mia,and sh<»rt railroad 
acnt^ h>w<'r t California, t4) a roailstea4l on the 
Pacific, a4H*»»m pushes tlie <le'»in*d end. If the«*e 
views were eIa1s>rat<Nl, th4\v couM 1h» sup- 
|s»rte4l by an array *»f evidence mit to be 4»vcr- 
thn>wn. 

In a n»|s»rt maile t*) the vic4'n»y «)f S|»a!n, 

during the early M-ttlriiMMit 4»f the pniviiut* «if 

Arizona and .*^iiiora, i** found the following 

I wonls: "A M'i4'Mtitic cxph»ration of Simira, 

, with referenci» to mitiemlo'jy, ahrtig with the 

I tntrisluction of 0imili4»s, will b-ail to adivoverj- 

' of gold and silver w* marvelous, that tlie residt 

i will lie such as has n4«v«»r yet Is^en seen in tlie 

worlil." Tlie SiHiiii^h nwv have but t4iiichi*<| 

the<«4* tn'asiire«. It reiiisiu^ for the American 

|«t*|ile to make pHsl the pre<li4'ti4ia« 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURE. 
(Continued from p. 57 ) 

The area of our territory, as I have already 
remarked, is about three millions of square 
miles. Without proposing to do more than re- 
fer to the prominent features of our physical 
geography, I may remark that the calculations 
of the Topographical Bureau at Washington, 
show the existence of an interior valley drained 
by the waters of the Mississippi and its tribu- 
taries, nearly as large as the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific slopes together, and one-third larger than 
the whole domain of the Republic on the adop- 
tion of the Constitution. 

The following table shows the area of each 
slope, and its ratio to the total area of the 
United States : 

Area Ratio of Slope 
Territory. in Square to total Area 

* Miles. 

Pacific Slope 786,002 

Atlantic Slope, pro|)er« 514,416 

Korthem Lake Region 1 12,649 

Gulf Region 325,637 

Mississippi Valley, drained 
by the Mississippi and its 
tributaries 1,217,562 41.47 

Total 2,956,166 100.00 

Thtts, over two- fifths of the national terri- 
tory is drained by the Mississippi and its tribu- 
taries, and more than one-half is embraced in 
what may be called its middle region. One- 
fourth of its total area belongs to the Pacific, 
one-sixth to the Atlantic proper, one twenty- 
sixth to the Lakes, one-ninth to the Gulf — or 
one-third to the Atlantic, including the I^akcs 
and Gulf. 

As connected with the facility of water trans- 
portation, it may be interesting to add, that a 
calculation made at the office of the Coast Sur- 
vey for 1853, gives for the total main shore line 
of the United States, exclusive of sounds, islands, 

Ac, 12,609 statute miles, of which 54 per cent, 
belongs to the Atlantic coast, 18 to the Pacific, 
and 28 to the Gulf coast ; and that if all these 
be followed, and the rivers entered to the head 
of tide-water, the total line will be swelled to 
33,069 miles. 
The general character of the soil between 


the Mississippi river and the Atlantic is that of 
great fertility, as also that on the western side 
of the Mississippi, a« far as the 98th meridian, 
including the States of Texas, Louisiana, Ar- 
kansas, Missouri, Iowa, and Minnesota, and por- 
tions of Kansas and Nebraska ; but from that 
meridian westward to the Rocky Mountains, 
and thence nearly^ to the Pacific, excepting the 
rich and narrow belt already alluded to along 
the ocean, is found in some parts a waste utterly 
barren, and generally the land is unfit for the 
support of an ordinary civilized community. 
Of the entire area of the United States, only 
about one-thirteenth part is improved ; about 
one-eighth more is occupied but not improved. 
The entire number of acres occupied is 293,- 
5G(),614, or nearly one-sixth part of the national 
domain. 

The olden theory in regard to the soil first 
occupied by settlers, broached by Ricardo and 
Malthus, and for a long time adopted without 
question, was that the best lands were first oc- 
cupied by the pioneers of civilization ; but this 
has been refuted by Mr. Carey, whose careful 
array of facts gathered from the history of 
various nations, including our own, seems to 
show conclusively that the richest lands are 
the last to be cultivated, and hence we ma}*^ 
conclude that among the unoccupied portions 
of our country, there remains soil of greater 
fertility and ultimate value, than is to be found 
in the thirteenth portion now under actual cul- 
tivation. 

The States and Territories among which these 
lands are divided, are forty in number, besides 
the District of Columbia, including within their 
organization 1,620 county divisions. 

The total number of farms and plantations 
in 1850 was 1,449,075 ; the number of improved 
acres 113,032,014, and of unimproved 180,- 
528,000 ; the farms average 203 acres, and in 
value $2^258. The implements and machinery 
on each farm average in value $105. The pro- 
portion of improved land in the different sec- 
tions of the country is as follows : 
In New £ngland, 2C acres in 100. 
In the South, 16 " 

In the North- West, 12 " 
In the South-West, 5 " 
In the South, tlie number of acres to the 
farm is the largest, but the value is greatest in 
the Middle States. The average value of the 
Union is $11 04 per acre, ranging from $141 
in Texas, a fraction more in California, and 
$5 34 in the Southern States, to $11 39 in the 
North- Western States, $20 27 in New England, 
and $28 07 in the Middle States. 

These farms, with occasional exceptions, as 
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among the ancient manors of New York, of late 
conspicuoiM for anti-rentism, are owned in fee 
by tlie cnltivatore, and this rule constitute.s an 
essential element of diirerencc in comparing 
American agriculture with that of England, 
where the cultiyators are nearly uniformly ten- 
ants, generally under terms of longer or shorter 
continuance, and sometimes at will, causing a 
separation and occasional clashing of those in- 
terests of the landlord and the farmer which 
are with us united in the same per.<^n. 

What influence this difference may exert up- 
on the character and progress of agricultural 
improvements, and how far the superior wealth, 
and to some 'extent, more liberal education of 
English landlords, is counterbalanced by the 
individual energy and enterprise fostered in 
America, by an un<iivided interest, are interest- 
ing questions that will be probably elucidated 
by a coraparision of future returns. 

The census of 1840 did not ascertain the 
number of acres of improved land in the United 
States, so that there are no data showing the 
increase during the last deca<lo. The report 
of the Secretary of State for 1850, gives the fol- 
lowing statement for the year 1850. 
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Another tal>l(», from the Conip<Mulium of tlje 
Census, page 170, giving more fully the valueM 
of the agricultural products of the United 
States for 1850, including the annual products 
of live stock, &c., makes the total for that 3'car 
thirteen hundred millions, and the total for 
1854 was estimated at sixteen hundred mil- 
lions. 

This table shows us that in 1850 the four 
largest staples of our country, ranking them 
according to their annual value, were — 

Tndian Com fl;200,tKX),0(X) 

IJay 138,()00,0(K) 

Wheat 90,000,000 

Cotton 78,000,000 

Before proceeding to note some further sta- 
tistics in regard to Indian corn, or as it is some- 
times called, iiuiize, let me briefly mention the 
doubt expressed at a nH.'ent meeting of the 
British Association, whether this grain is strictly 
a plant of the New World, and allow me to re- 
fer to the evidence that proves it, as we think 
conclusively, to be a native grain. 

Stress was laid in the British Association on 
the fact of its occurrence in the floral decora- 
tions of Rome in the time of Rafaelle ; but it 
was said in reply that botanists had always re- 
garded it as a plant of the New World, and the 
evidence on this point adduced by Alfonse De 
Caudolle in his great work on the geograi)hical 
distribution of plants, was quite complete ; and 
it was sensibly suggested that if it had been a 
plant of the Old ^Vorld thej- could scarrely 
have failed to rajse it, and that Rafael le\s |)aint- 
ing it might be' accounted for by the interest 
with which all the products of the New World 
were then regarded. It is referi-efl to by the 
most ancient I'eruvian historians ; it was culti- 
vate<l by the aborigines in the time of Colum- 
bus, and is still found growing in a wild sUite 
from our Rocky Mountains to the forests of 
Paraguay. The venerable Baron lIuuiI>ol(lt, 
whose eminent authority may be regarde<l as 
settling the question, says: "It is no longer 
doubted among botanists that iiuitzf or Turkish 
corn is a true American grain, and that the old 
continent received it frtnu the new." 

Tndian corn is pre-eminently the great staple 
of the country, surfMissing all otliei*s in th«' area 
of its cultivation, and in the amount and value 
of the crop, yielding in 1850, within a fraction 
of three hundred millions of dollars, being all 
but equal to the united values of the three next 
staples in their order, wheat, hay and cott«m ; 
and aH Indian corn is not only the most im- 
]>ortant, but the most universal crop, extending 
from the northern to the southern limit of the 
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United States ; its cultivation would seem to 
afford a better test than that offered by any 
other of the progress of American tillage. 

In the production of Indian com no state has 
retrograded. The crop in 1840 was nearly four 
hundred millions of bushels; in 1850 it was 
within a fraction of six himdred millions, being 
a gain of 56 per cent,, while the increase of the 
population, during the same time, was only 35 
per cent. The estimated crop for 1855, accord- 
ing to the Sccretiiry of the Treasury, was be- 
tween seven and eiglit hundred millions, or 
nearly double the crop for 1840, and the crop 
for 185C was estimated at fully eight hundred 
millions of bushels. 

One of our distinguished agriculturists, Prof 
Mapes, in an interesting lecture on Indian corn 
before the American Institute, has remarked 
that it may be said of our corn crop, as Mr. 
Webster said of the turnip crop of England, 
that its failure for three successive years would 
nearly bankrupt the nation. 

It is with us a staple food of men and of ani- 
mals. To it we are indebted in part for our 
beef, and in a very large proportion for our 
pork. In the far West it is fed largely to cat- 
tle and pigs for the more convenient exporta- 
tion of the produce of the country. The num- 
ber of hogs fattened on it nearly equals the 
number of inhabitants, and their lanl has be- 
come a staple article of export. The sugar 
estates in the West Indies are reported to be 
mainly supported by American Indian meal, and 
its use is extending in Ireland, England, and 
throughout the world. In 1850, somewhat 
more than eleven millions of bushels were con- 
sumed in the manufacture of malt and spirituous 
li(juors. 

W hile the value of the corn crop has increased 
so rapidly, the wheat crop, from 1840 to 1850, 
according to the census, had increased only 15 
per cent. It was suggested in the report of the 
Patent Office for 1852 and '53, that this crop 
would have sho^Ti an equal advance with that 
of Indian corn, had it not been badly damaged, 
especially in the North- Westera States, before 
the harvest from wliich the census was taken ; 
but the statistics of subsequent harvests in par- 
ticular States seem to render this supposition 
improbable. 

The breadth of land in the United States, 
suited to the wheat crop, is comparatively small, 
and in the older States would appear to be di- 
minishing. 

In New England the culture of wheat is rap- 
idly declining ; in the Middle States it is nearly 
stationary, the increase for the ten years pre- 
vious to 1850 being only about fifteen per cent. 


In the North- Western States its culture has 
rapidly increased ; and it is from this district 
that the largest supplies for export are de- 
rived. 

Chicago, which, twenty years ago, imported 
flour and meal for her own consumption, has 
established brands of flour, which are now re- 
cognised throughout Europe ; and she is shown 
by recent statistics to be the largest primary 
grain depot in the world, rivaling Odessa and 
Galatz, Dantzig and St. Petersburg, while she 
leads all other ports of the world also in the 
quantity and quality of her exports. 

The population of Chicago, which, in 1850, 
was 29,000, in 1856 had increaaed'to 104,000. 

The census of New York for 1855 shows that 
her wheat crop, once so famous, is actually de- 
creasing, owing, as is supposed, in part to the 
ravages of insects, and in part to diseases of the 
plant, assisted, perhaps, by a gradual deteriora- 
tion of the soil. 

Tlie wheat crop in New York was 12,286,418 
in 1840, and only 9,092,402 in 1855, a decrease 
of twenty-five i)er cent., while the crop of In- 
dian corn, in the same State, increased during 
the same period from 10,972,286 to 19,299,691, 
or nearly 100 per cent., showing, when taken 
together, not a diminution in the bread crop of 
the State, for the joint increase is five millions 
of bushels, but simply a partial substitution of 
Indian corn for wheat. 

In no country can a bread crop be raised with 
less labor than Indian corn generally through- 
out the United States, and it is estimated that 
the same amount of toil of a man and horse 
which will raise a bushel of wheat in England 
will raise ten bushels of com on favorable soil 
in this count r)'. 

The Patent Office Report for 1855, in an in- 
teresting pa|)er, by Mr. D. J. Browne, shows 
that a comparison of the nutritious values of 
corn and wheat, ranging at from two to three 
times the price of a bushel of com, gives a de- 
cided preference to the com ; and this fact has, 
doubtless, had its influence in extending its 
consumption among our people. 

But as yet neither this fact nor the other 
excellencies of corn meal are appreciated in Eu- 
rojK* ; and the exports of this grain arc very 
much less than those ^f wheat. In 1854 the 
projwrtions were Jg;40,000,000 worth of wheat 
to ^7,000,000 worth of corn. Experiments in 
the prejMiration of corn are being made by the 
Government of Prussia, and elsewhere in Eu- 
rope, which will prolmbly result in its moi-e 
rapid introduction as a staple article of f<K)d. 

Looking at the aggregate exports of the 
country for the i>ast year, 1857, to Icam the 
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proportion due to the culture of the soil, we 
tind them to be as follows : 


The Pea $3,739,644 

" ForoBt....l4,699 711 
Agrioultare • • • 75,069.634 
Tobacco 20,260,772 


Cotton $131,575,859 

Raw produce- 3,421,447 
Mauufaciarei} 30,139,646 
Specie .fcburn 60,078,352 


Total value of exports $338,985,065 

of which there was due to the culture of the 
soil (agriculture, tobacco antl cotton) $229,- 
601,832, or more than two-thirds of the sum 
total. 

Comparing this amount witli the ex{K)rt8 due 
to the culture of the soil in 1847, we lind that 
they were in that year $131,000,C)U(>, the in- 
crease for the ten years bemg more than 70 jwr 
cent. 

The cxjKjrts of breadstufls for the last 15 
years have singularly fluctuated, and, although 
their large increase from $27,701,121, in 1840, 
to $08,701,0212^ in 1847, and their fall again, in 
1848, to $37,472,751, may be accounted for by 
the Irish famine of 1847, arising from the iMjtato 
rot and short crops gcncnilly ; it seems less 
easy to account for the dilferences in the ex- 
ports of the last five years. Tliey were in 

1852 $25,857,027 

1853 32,1)85,322 

Rising, in 1854, to 05,041,323 

Sinking, in 1855, to 38,81)5,3-48 

And rising, in 1850, to 77,187,301 

They must be owing, however, to fluctuations 
In the home supply, as well as in the foreign 
demand, affected as the latter has recently lieen 
b}*" European and Eastern wai^t, and the conse- 
quent suspension of tiude with the Baltic, as 
the average export price of Hour from the coun- 
try, as ascertained by the Treasury I)e|Mirt- 
ment for the years in question, throws little 
light upon it. 

That price was as follows : 

1852 $4 24 

1S53 5 GO 

1854 7 88 

1855 10 10 

A statement showing the actual average ex- 
|K>rt price of Hour at New York fi\)m the year 
1800 has been published by the Dejiartment. 

It is desirable that the causes of such fluctu- 
ations should be ascertained as nearly as {yonsi- 
ble, for, while unexplained, they are calculated 
to excite doubts in regard to the certainty of 
agricultural profits, and the element of uncer- 
tainty, wherever found, is calculated to dis- 
courage and to deter. . 

Pas.sing, from the great staples of wheat and 
Indian com to the other agricultural products 


of the country, a comparison of the census of 
1840 with that of 1850 gives us these general 
results. 

A/ui^ first, as mjanls S'ofA ; 

The number of horses, as.ses and mules, had 
increased in number something more than half 
a million, the total in 1850 being 4,890,050. 
The number of hoi*ses had not increased as ra- 
pidly as other stock, in consequence of the ex- 
tension of niilroads lessening their demand for 
the purposes of travel ; but, in the newly-set- 
tled States, where railrowls were but com- 
mencing, the increase of horses had kept pace 
with the population. There is about one horse 
to every fave persons in the United States. The 
500,000 asses and mules returned arc almost 
confined to the Southern States, where the cli- 
mate is regarded as better adapted to this ani- 
mal than the horse. 

The neat. cattle had increased nearly three 
and a half milli<»ns, and numbered 18,37«'<,1H)7, 
of which 0,385,004 were milch cows, 1,7(»,744 
working oxen, and 10,203,000 other cattle. 

The rate of increase of neat cattle for the ten 
years was about twenty per cent. The amount 
of butter pmluced in 1850 was 313,200,002, 
and of cheese 105,535,210 pounds. The aver- 
age value of the exports of these two articles, 
from 1845 to 1850, wa8 about one million and a 
half of dollars. 

Swine had increased four millions, numbering 
in 1850, 30,354,213. 

Sheep had increased two and a half millions, 
and numbered 21,723,220. 

In New England there was a remarkable de- 
crease in their numlwr, from 3,S 11,307, in 1840, 
to 2,104,452, in 1850, a dec'rease of 45 per cent. 
In the five Atlantic or Middle States, New 
York, New Jei>i'y, Pennsylvania, Delaware, and 
Maryland, taken together, there was a decix>aso 
of 22 ])er cent. The augmentation has chiefly 
Ix'eu in the States south of Maryland, and west 
of New York. 

The returns of wool were as follows : 

1840 35,802,114 pounds. .$11,345,318 

1850 52,516,960 " ,. 15,755,088 

1855 61,660,379 " .. 23,302,044 

an increase of about 40 per cent. The average 
weight of the fleece yielded by each sheep was, 
in 1840, 1.84 pound, and in 1850, 2.43, imli- 
cating a grctat improvement in the breed. 1 his 
improvement is chiefly shown in the returns 
relativo to Vermont, Massachusetts and New 
York. • 

The total value of live stock in the United 
States in 1855 was $544,180,510, and the value 
of animals slaughtered, $111,703,142. 
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TJie grain ^ root and other crops, /rovi 1840 to 
1850: 

Rye bad decreased from 18,045,507 bushels 
to 14,188,813. 

Oats had increased from 123,071,341 bushels 
to 146,584,179. 

Potatoes (Irish and sweet) had decreased 
from 108,298,000 bushels to 104,006,044. 

[lay had increased from 10,248,108 tons to 
13,838,642. 

n(»l>s from 1,238,502 pounds to 3,497,029 in 
1850, and, as estimated by the Secretary of the 
Trcjusury, to 4,820,752 in 1855, indicating a 
rapid increase in the consumptit»n of* Lager- 
beer, 

Cotton had increased from 799,479,275 pounds 
in 1840 to 978,317,200 in 1850, and to 1,089,- 
409,908 in 1855. 

Rice from 80,841,422 to 215,313,497, while 
Tobacco has decreased from 219,163,119 jwunds 
to 199,752,055. 

Wool had increased from 35,802,114 pounds 
to 52,510,959. 

Silk Cocoons had decreased from 61,652 
pounds to 10,843. 

Wine had increased from 124,734 gallons to 
221,249! 

From a table of thb actual crops per acre in 
the different States, it wcmid seem that there is 
a diversity so great as to confirm the doubts in 
regard to its correctness frankly intimated by 
the compiler, who states that nothing better 
can be framed from the returns, which, in gene- 
ral, were very carelessly made, or entirely ne- 
glected. 

In Wheat we find the average number of 
biLshels to tho acre to be 5 in Alabama and 
Georgia, 7 in North Carolina, Virginia and Ten- 
nessee, ranging upwards in the other States un- 
til it reaches 12 in New York, Ohio and In- 
diana, 13 in Maryland and Vermont, 14 in Iowa 
and Wisconsin, 15 in Florida, Pennsylvania and 
Texas, and 16, the highest avei*age, in Majssa- 
chusetts, being three times the aveiiigo of the 
lowest. 

In Rye we find the average of bushels to the 
acre to be 5 in Virginia, 7 in Georgia and Ten- 
nessee, 8 in New Jersey, 17 in New York, and 
25 in Ohio, or five times tho lowest average. 

In Indian Corn we find the lowest average to 
be 11 l^ushels to the acre in South Carolina, 15 
in Alabama, 16 in Georgia and Louisiana, 17 in 
North Carolina, 18 in ^lississippi and Virginia, 
and so rising ^ipwards until it reaches 27 in 
New York and Maine, 32 in Vermont and Iowa, 
33 in Indiana, Illinois and New Jersey, 34 in 
Missouri, 36 in Ohio, and 40 in Connecticut, 
iome three and a half times the lowest average. 


In Oats we find the lowest average, 10 bush- 
els to the acre in North Carolina, 12 in Mis- 
sissippi, South Carolina and Alabama, 13 in 
Virginia, 18 in Arkansas, Georgia and Ken- 
tucky, 20 in Delaware, Indiana and Maine, 21 
in Connecticut, Maryland and Ohio, 22 in Penn- 
sylvania, 25 in New York, 26 in Vermont, New 
Jersey, Missouri, Michigan and Massachusetts, 
29 in Illinois, 35 in Wisconsin, and 36 in Iowa. 
Of Rice we have returns only from three 
States, Louisiana giving 1,400 pounds to tlie 
acre, South Carolina 1,750, and Florida 1,850 
pounds. 

Sweet Potatoes vary in quantity from 65 
bushels to the acre in Texas to 175 in Louisi- ' 
ana, 200 in Alabama, and 400 in Georgia. 

Irish Potatoes yield 65 bushels to the 
acre in North Carolina, 75 in Maryland, New 
Jersey, Ohio and Pennsylvania, 100 in Indiana, 
Iowa, New York and Rhode Island, 120 in 
Maine and Tennessee, 125 in Georgia and Wis- 
consin, 130 in Kentucky, 140 in Michigan, 170 
in Massachusetts, 175 in Florida, 178 in Ver- 
mont, 230 in New Hampshire, 250 in Texas. 

In this table particularly it is difficult to ac- 
count, except on the supposition of error, for so 
large a difference in the average yield per acre 
between States so alike in character as Ala- 
bama (60) and Georgia (125), or between Con- 
necticut (85), Vermont (178) and New Hamp- 
shire (230). 

No question, perhajis, connected with Ameri- 
can Agriculture is of more general interest and 
importance than the measure of profit which 
may reasonably be expected from capital in- 
vested in farms, and managed with that degree 
of skill and industry, which are the recognised 
requisites to success, in the various branches of 
commerce and of manufactures, in the trades 
and learned professions. 

It has been truly remarked, that ^* mankind 
have a habit of graduating the rank of labor by 
the recompense it receives ;" and it is undoubt- 
edly the conviction that agricultural labor is 
less profitable than many other employments 
pursued in cities and large towns, that induces 
so many thousands of our ambitious and ener- 
getic youths, especially in New England and 
the Atlantic States, to forsake their rural 
homes, and the half-cultivatod farms of their 
fathers, in tho hojie of more rapidly achieving 
independence, and perhaps fortune, in commu- 
nities where every branch of trade is already 
over-crowded with anxious competitors. 

The same idea is not unfrequently enter- 
tained by capitalists. The common belief seems 
to Ik}, and it is, doubtless, founde<l upon com- 
mon experience, that the profits of (arming op 
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erations are very moderate, and tliat it is idle 
to expect more than a small per centa^^^e from 
capital thus invested. A contrary belief is 
usually attributed to an undue enthusiasm with 
no basis of fact, and,occasional instances of large 
profits are regarded as extraordinary excep- 
tions, that are to be attributod to local and 
special causes, and are not, therefore, to be al- 
lowed any weight in the support of a general 
theory. 

It is most desirable that accurate statistics in 
regard to the (air profits of capital invested in 
agriculture, ailer just allowance for the indus- 
try required for its development, should be 
gathered from all sections of the countnr, and 
it would be well if some inquiries to this end 
were embodied in the Agricultural schedules 
for the approaching census. 

The fact is as yet but imperfectly appreciated 
among us, that Agriculture, which, in its origin, 
was but an art, has been gradually raised to the 
dignity of a science; and now, thanks to tho 
discoveries of the great practical and analytic 
chemists, in £urope and America, of whom 
Liebig is the chief, stimulated and aided by the 
mechanical invention, for which our age and 
country are so remarkable, it occupies a posi- 
tion of pre-eminence unknown during the last 
century. 

" There is, I believe," says Mr. Everett, " no 
exaggeration in stating that as great an amount 
and variety of scientific, physical and mechan- 
ical knowledge is required for the most success- 
ful conduct of the various operations of hus- 
bandry, as for any of the arts, trades, or profei^ 
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sions. 

Assuming this position t<i be correct, it is 
clear that no amount of evidence in regard to 
the profits of farms oiMiducted by men wanting 
in this wide range of scientific, physical and me- 
chanical knowledge, can determine the profits 
that may l>e reasonably expected from farms of 
the like capability, where that varied know- 
ledge institutes and guides every operation. 

But there is reason to believe, that while the 
limit of Agricultural profits generally through- 
out the country is as much below the line it 
is capable of reaching, as the present standard 
of Agricultural education is Dclow that high 
standanl to which Mr. Everett directs the am- 
bition of the American farmer, there are good 
grotmds for the opinion, that, with the increase 
of an Agricultural literature, the difiusion of 
books and newspapers, of fanners' clubs, of 
State, county and town, Agricultural societies, 
of national and hMral fairs and exhibitions, there 
is a perceptible and rapid improvement in the 
rural economy of the country, in the intelligent 


culture of the soil, and in the profits of Agri- 
cultural capital. 

So long ago as 1795 Mr. Burke placed the 
profits of a proprietor of 1,200 acres at 12 per 
cent. Sir John Sinclair, a quarter of a century 
later, declared the proper profits at 10 to 15 
per cent. M. Rives, of Virginia, by whom these 
&cts were mentioned in a very interesting Ag- 
ricultural address, stated the profit of the model 
farm of Gignon, near Versailles, at 14 per cent. 
The " Repue dts dtiix Mondts^^ for February 
15th, 1858, in an article entitled, ^^ Les Ques- 
tions Agricoles en 1848," mentions that the net 
profits of the farm at Bresles, in the department 
of the Oise, rose, in 1856, to 246,000 francs upon 
a capital of 800,000, being more than 30 per cent. 

Occasional accounts in our Agricultural pa- 
pers indicate a rate of interest, which, if veri- 
fied as one that could be reasonably anticipated 
with a due share of tikill and industry, would 
immediately induce the investment of millions 
of capital in Agricultural operations, to the 
benefit of the country at large, as well as to the 
individuals making the advances. 

One point that should not be lost sight of in 
a consideration of the advantages attendant 
upon Agricultural operations is the safety of 
the capital invested, compared with the chances 
of lass attendent upon commercial and manu- 
facturing investments. The Hon. Emory Wash- 
bume, of Massachusetts, in an address before 
the Worcester Agricultural Society, in 1854, 
stated some facts bearing upon the question, 
which a statistical inquiry, if one could be accu- 
rately made, into the succcvsscs or reverses of 
the various pursuits in which our countrymen 
engage, might probably multiply to an extent, 
that, w^ithout proof, would hardly be credited. 
Of the merchants in Boston doing business at a 
certain wharf during forty years, only six be- 
came independent, tlie remainder failed or died 
destitute of property. Of one thousand mer- 
chants, having accounts at a principal Boston 
bank during the same years, only six had be- 
come independent. 

Another investigation led to the startling re- 
sult, that of every hundred traders, but seven 
succeed in acquiring wealth. From such re- 
verses the farmer itj comparatively free. Of 
eleven hundred and twelve bankrupts who took 
the benefit of the bankrupt law in Massachur 
setts, only fourteen were farmers ; and of twen- 
ty-five hun<lre<l and fifty bankrupts in New 
York only forty-six wbre farmers. Less than 
two per cent, of the bankrupts belonged to the 
Agricultural population, although that popula- 
tion so largely excee<is all the rest of the peo- 
ple however clai»ified. 
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At the pi*esent moment, when the leading 
manufacturing interests of the country are in a 
languishing condition from their recent reverses, 
and the conviction is generally felt of the pre- 
cariousness of their proiito for the future, de- 
pendent as those profits are upon the varying 
policy of opposing parties ; the claims of Agri- 
culture upon the attention of capitalists, as well 
as statesmen, are likely to be more fairly scruti- 
nised than when commerce and manufactures 
were in the full tide of success. Should the 
schedule for the approaching census include the 
question of Agricultural profit in such a form 
that the returns may afford reliable data for 
prudent ailculations, tlie next decade may per- 
haps see an investment of capital from the At- 
lantic States, in the cultivation of wheat and 
com in our western valleys, to an extent that 
shall materially swell our exports of breadstuiis, 
and constitute them the chief element in our 
foreign exchanges. 

Much has been said of late years of a gradual 
deterioration of the soil in the older Ssates, as 
evince<l in (uirt by the decreasing ratio of cnips 
to the acre, &s compared with the ratio in for- 
mer years, and with the the usual ratio in other 
countries. 

Mr. Morrill, M. C, of Vermont, by whom a 
bill has been introduced into the Ilouse of Re- 
presentatives designed to grant to the several 
States some ten millions of acres to be divided 
amongst them in proportion to the number of 
senators und representatives they send to 
Washington, with the view of promoting Ag- 
ricultural education and Agricultural science, 
by the establishment of an Agricultural college 
in each State, has made some startling state- 
ments upon this subject. lie affirms that Ag- 
riculture is rapidly declining in every State of 
the Union, that the quantity of food produced 
bears each year a smaller proportion to the 
number of acres under cultivation, and that 
over a very wide area some of the most useful 
crops bid fair to become extinct. 

A writer in the " Year Book of Agriculture 
for 1855," on the " Alarming Deterioration of 
the Soil," referred to various statistics of great 
significance in connection with this subject. 
Some of them regarded Massachusetts, where 
the hay crop declined l^per cent, from 1840 to 
1850, notwithstanding the addition of 90,000 
acres to its mowing lands, and the grain crop 
absolutely depreciated 6,000 bushels, although 
the tillage lands had been increased by the ad- 
dition of 60,000 acres. 

In Indiana the river bottoms which used to 
produce an average crop of sixty bushels of com 


to the acre, now produce but forty. In Wis- 
consin, which is, younger still, it is estimated 
that only one-half the bushels of wheat are now 
raised to the acre that were raised twelve years 
ago ; and the writer declares as the conclusion 
of the whole matter, ** that the soils of New 
England, after all the admonitions we have re- 
ceived, are annually growing poorer, and that 
eveii Hie virgin lands of the great Wesi are rapidly 
becoming exhausted by their fertility." 

lie refers to the large falling off of the wheat 
and potato crops in New England, which have 
however been replaced by Indian com, and also 
to the falling off of wheat in Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky, Georgia, and Alabama, to the extent of 
60 per cent, from 1840 to 1850, and assumes 
that the agricultural statistics of each State tell 
the same sad story. 

As regards a falling off in the production of 
the country, I think it is clear from a compari- 
son, not of wheat and potatoes alone, but of the 
total products of the soil, especially of Indian 
com, in 1840, with that of the same crops in 
1850, that Mr. Morrill is mistaken ; but as pro- 
ductiveness of crops and destructivencss of soil 
are said to be the two most prominent features 
of American agriculture, the largest harvests 
in our young States ought not to blind us to 
the fact that the fertility of those parts of the 
older States which once yielded' as abundantly, 
seems to have been steadily diminishing for a 
long course of years. 

This fact is exhibite<l, not only in the wheat 
lands of New England, and other parts of the 
North, but on the tobacco fields of Virginia, 
and the cotton plantations of the South ; and 
the subject undoubtedly deserves the most 
careful investigation. 

The deterioration of our soil is doubtless 
owing, in a great part, to a careless s^'stem of 
cultivation, common to new countries where 
land is cheap and labor is dear, and the soil is 
naturally productive, and the individual culti- 
vator is intent upon large immediate returns, 
thoughtless of the permanent fertility of his 
farm, careless of the interests of his successors, 
and regardless of the prosperity of the com- 
munity at large. It has been suggested that 
every agricultural people runs the same mcc of 
exhausting culture, shallow plowing, a continu- 
ous course of impoverishing, with neither rest, 
rotation, nor sufficient manure; and that ne- 
cessity alone can convince them that duty and 
interest both demand, that land shall be so 
tilled as to increase rather than diminish in 
fruitfulness. Such a necessity, in the lessening 
crops of the Atlantic States, and westward emi- 
gration in search, of more fertile territories, 
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ready presents itself to the intelligent Ameri- 

n agriculturist: and the reasonable belief 

at the same exhaustive system will soon be- 

n to tell upon the most productive regions of 

e West, has led to the discussion in agricul- 

ral newspapers, and at fiumer's clubs, of the 

lilosophical causes of the exhaustion, and the 

«t means of renovation. 

In some sections of the country, efforts to re- 

orc exhausted lands have been attended with 

,e most marked pecuniary success. ' Mr. Ruf- 

1, of Virginia, estimates the increased value 

' reclaimed lands in Eastern Virginia, by marl- 

g and liming, from 1838 to 1850, at some 

lirty millions of dollars. In the well known 

se of a success from claying a light soil by the 

lebrated Coke of Norfolk, aftem^ards Earl 

3icester, that gentleman doubled the value of 

s estates in Norfolkshire ; and among numer- 

u«is instances of immense improvement simply 

from drainage and deep plowing, with but little 

aid from fertilizers, may be mentioned one cited 

by Prof. Johnston, of the Home farm at Yestees, 

belonging to the Marquis of Tweedale, where 

the land, by these means, was raised in value 

eight times — from 5 shilling to 40 shillings rent 

per acre. 

There are no reliable data from which we can 
now gather the progress of deterioration in pro- 
ductive lands in the United States, or the re- 
clamation of exhaasted lands; but the rapid 
increase in the use of gtumoy the most powerAil 
of restoratives, indicates to some extent the in- 
creasing attention paid to fertilizing. 

The consumption otgiuino for 1854, as stated 
by Prof. Mapes, was about 140,000 tons. The 
amount sold in England, during the year 1855, 
was stated by Mr. Nesbitt at 210,000 tons, 
being an increase of twenty per cent, on the 
conMimption of 1854, which was also an increase 
of twenty per cent, over that of 1853 ; this in- 
crea'«c has taken place in the fkce of a rise in 
the price, from forty-five to about eighty dol- 
lars per ton. 

It would seem proper that the schedules for 
the new census, should embrace inquiries in re- 
gard to the deterioration or improvement of 
the soil, which may be shown, not only by the 
ratio of crops to the acre at successive periods, 
but by the market value of the same lands at 
stated intervals ; and that the schedules should 
also exhibit generally the quantity an9 prices 
of the various fertilizere in use — barn-yard ma- 
nure firstly an<i chiefly, then guano, poudrette, 
lime, gy|iNum, marl, muck, and so forth, that 
are yearly devote<l to the enrichment of our 
soils. U|x>n this item of manure, insignificant 
as it miglit seem to the unreflecting mind, de- 


pends the continuous prosperity of our country. 
This is the secret of England's agricultural 
wealth. Mr. Webster, in his sketch of English 
agriculture, quoted the extraordinary fact 
stated by M'Queen, '* that the value of the ani- 
mal manure annually applied to the crops in 
England, at current prices, surpasses in value 
the whole amount of its foreign commerce," 
and he added, " there is no doubt that it greatly 
exceeds it." 

The schedules might also advantageously give 
us, not simply the amount of new lands brought 
into cultivation, but of the worthless lands that 
have been reclaimed by drainage. 

In almost all the States extensive tracts of 
swamp lands are found, not only unfit for culti- 
vation, but frequently inducive of that fearful 
scourge of health and happiness, fever and ague, 
that year after year prcxstrates the energies, 
and shortens the lives of tens of thousands of 
our countrymen. 

Large grants of these swamp lands have been 
gratuitously made by the Federal Government 
to the States, in the hope of their reclamation 
through measures to be adopted by the State 
Government. Since 1849 nearly sixty millions 
of acres have been thus granted. In the drain- 
age of large tracts of land we have the benefit 
of the experience of Europe, especially of Hol- 
land, where the Harlem Lake, thirty-three 
miles in circumference, and thirteen feet deep 
below the tide, has, since 1839, been converted 
into a most fertile tract, occupied by some two 
thousand inhabitants, and exhibiting fields of 
verdure dotted with numerous cottages, and 
enlivened by c&ttle, horses and sheep, grazing 
on the fruitful meadows. The lands thus re- 
claimed from the ocean are of extraordinary 
fertility, and are estimated as capable of sup- 
porting seventy thousand fiersons. 

Of the pecuniary results of drainage in this 
country. Gov. Wright, of Indiana, quoted an 
example in a public address, touching the 
marshy lands of that State, embracing three 
thousand acres. He mentioned a farm of 160 
acres which had been sold at five hundred dol- 
lars, and, after an expenditure of two hundred 
dollars in drainage, was worth upwards of three 
thousand dollars, or an advance of more than 
500 per cent. 

But, apart from these large tracts of over- 
flowed lands, scarcely a farm in the country but 
would be improved by thorough drainage, and 
it would not be difficult to ascertain the num- 
ber of acres under-drained in each year of the 
census, nor the estimated aflditional value which 
they thereby received. 

Looking at the acreage now devoted to lu- 
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dian com, to say nothing of our other crops, it 
has been estimated that by the adoption of an 
improved system of agriculture, embracing 
drainage, deep plougliing and skillful manuring, 
the entire crop now yielding 400 millions of 
dollars, might, upon the same bi*eadth of land, 
be trebled if not quadrupled. At present, with 
occasional exceptions, our average crops per 
acre are even less in our most fertile and almost 
virgin States than in the soil of Europe, that 
has been cultivated for centuries. 

Take wheat, for instance. The average crop 
per acre in New York, Ohio and Indiana, is 12 
bushels ; in France it is 13 ; in England, 21 ; 
in Flanders, 23 ; in Scotland, 30 (on the author- 
ity of Professor Johnston) ; and in New Bruns- 
wick, 19. 

How the average might be increased through- 
out this country by careful culture, we may, in 
part, learn from the returns of occassional crops 
in England of seventy bushels, in New York of 
sixty, on the prairies of forty-four, and at San 
Jose, aa is reported, of eighty-seven. 

Yet another topic closely connected with the 
interests of American agriculture is the recent 
diminution of the proportion of the male popu- 
lation engaged in agricultural pursuits, as com- 
pared with the number engaged in commercial 
and other pursuits. The precise ratio of that 
diminution cannot be ascertained from the cen- 
sus, for the reason that the tables of 1850, on 
the leading occupations of the people, were 
based upon the whole number of male inhabi- 
tants over fifteen years of age, including all the 
free males, and three-fifths of the male slaves ; 
whereas the former tables of occupation, made 
in 1840 and 1830, were based upon the entire 
population. The census of 1840 made the por- 
tion engaged in agriculture 77.4 per cent, for 
both sexes, that of 1850 only 44.G9. 

There is, therefore, reason for believing that 
the proportion of the population devoted to 
agricultural pursuits is decreasing; and it is 
important that the schedules of the next census 
should be drawn with reference to the determi- 
nation of this point with entire accuracy, and 
should develop whatever facts may be essential, 
to enable us to discover, and if possible to cor- 
rect, the causes that may be diverting an undue 
proportion of American industry from the cul- 
ture of the soil. 

The attractiveness of town and city life for 
the laboring classes may be lessened by a study 
of the tables of mortality, showing that the 
average duration of life is much lai^er in the 
rural districts. 

In England the averse duration of life is 


forty-five'}ears in Surrey, but only twenty-five 
in Manchester and Liverpool. 

A paper, by Mr. Edward Jarvis, on vital sta- 
tistics at Dorchester, in Massachusetts, read be- 
fore the British Association in January, 1840, 
showed that, out of 1,700 persons. 

The average life of farmers was 45 years. 

" " merchants 33 « 

" " mechanics 29 " 

" " laborers 27 " 

Looking from the average years of life to the 
increase of the male population, we find it stated 
that in Massachusetts, among the cities and 
towns, it is 6 per cent., while among the agri- 
cultural population it is 9 per c^nt., a difference 
of male births in favor of the rural districts of 
33J per cent. 

These facts, if verified by the national sta- 
tistics, and brought home to the consciousness 
of the people, are certainly calculated to re- 
strain a preference for the crowded streets and 
impure atmosphere of our cities, over the broad 
fields and bracing air of the country ; and the 
feverish anxiety for rapid gains in mercantile 
pursuits, may be advantageously checked by 
statistics showing the uncertain gains of com- 
mercial speculations, and the certain profit of 
enlightened agricultural toil. 

The leading facts at which we have glanced, 
of an increasing foreign demand for breadstufis, 
the limited breadth of our arable land, which 
thousands of our citizens have been taught to 
regard as inexhaustible, the gradual deteriora- 
tion of the soil from a wasteful system by which 
the constituents of fertility are removed with 
each successive crop, without being restored by 
appropriate manures — a system based upon the 
desire for immediate gains, without thought of 
the sacred duty that devolves upon us to trans- 
mit the soil to our posterity, with undiminished 
productiveness, that it may sustain in comfort 
and happiness the unnumbered millions that 
are presently to occupy our land ; these and 
similar considerations connected with the pres- 
ent and future prosperity of our countr}', ap- 
pealing at once to the interest and the patriot- 
ism of the nation, may be so elalK>rated and 
diversified, and verified by the tables of the 
census, that its returns shall teach us not simply 
lessons in political economy, but lessons of daily 
duty, the benefits of which shall be reaped alike 
by the present and future generations. 

There are various topics connected with 
American agriculture, on which I would like to 
touch, did time permit me. One, the recent 
and rapid introduction of improved agricultural 
machiner}^ soon, probably, to be followed by 
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tbc use uf steam plougbs and other machinery 
worked ^Jy the same motor, overcomin«r, to a 
great extent, the chief difficulty of the Ameri- 
can farmer in the high price of labor ; that fea- 
ture of our agriculture which constitutes so 
marked and essential a difierence between the 
practical agriculture of America and Europe. 

Another is the spread of agricultural science, 
through the efforts of the patent oflBcc distrib- 
uting their reports and seeds gathered from 
Europe; through the multiplication of books 
and papers devoted to the subject, and by 
county, state and national societies and farmers^ 
clubs, in their frequent meetings, addresses, 
and exhibitions of agricultural implements and 
products. 

Wliat the country now most requires in refer- 
ence to its agriculture, is, that its condition 
should bo faithfully photographed in the re- 
turns to each federal census, and it will be for 
the agricultural section of this body to prepare 
well-considered suggestions for the new sched- 
ule, and submit them to the Federal Govern- 
ment. Such suggestions will appropriately 
come from the American Geographical and Sta- 
tistical Society, in view of its national character 
and the scope of its labors ; and such sugges- 
tions, judging from the past, the Federal Gov- 
ernment will cheerfully receive and carefully 
consider. 

Among the additional items which might ad- 
vantageously be included in the schedules, I 
would suggest the following : 

Aa regards persona employed in /arming. — The 
proportion of the population thus emploj'ed of 
both sexes. Their average life, as compared 
with that of persons living in towns, and of 
other trades. 

As regards capital employed in agricfdtnie. — 
Not only the proportion investe<l in land, stock 
and implements, but the profit thereon received 
during the year immediately preceding the 
census. 

Aa regards Uu farms. — Not only the improved 
and unimproved lands, and the proportion in 
meadow, pasture or tillage, but the number of 
acres of each farm that have been drained ; the 
number requiring draining; the number drained 
during the last year ; the cost of draining, and 
the value of the land before and after. 

In regard to the improvement or deterioration of 
tlie sod, — The average of each crop, and cost of 
each per acre ; the average of bushels or tons 
to the acre, and the cash value of each on the 
spot. 

In ngani to manures. — The amount, variety, 
and cost of those applied during the last year, 
and the rate of cost per acre. 


Other suggestion.s will, doubtless, be made, 
a collation of which, by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, maj' afford us, in future 3'ears, the uicans of 
tracing the progress of American agriculture, 
and reading its actual condition at each decade, 
with the same facility with which a prudent 
merchant reads the past and present of his 
business in the carefully prepared balance sheet ; 
and if the future of America shall continue to 
exhibit the same steadily progressive advance 
that we find in her past, the tabular results of 
each succeeding cen.sus, dry and uninteresting 
as they may seem to those who shall see in 
them but columns of figures, will in fact develop 
the fulfilment of some of tho.se prophesies of 
the coming wealth and splendor of the Western 
Continent, that when occasional I3' uttered by 
our far-seeing economists, are apt to be regard- 
ed as the careless dreams of visionary enthusi- 
avSts. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen, I cannot 
close this address, without remarking that the 
increasing application of natural science to rural 
economy, will closely connect the agricultural 
with the other sections of your Ijody, and that 
our agriculture is the national interest which is 
to be chiefly benefited by their learned re- 
searches. 

The late Prof. Johnston, of Edinboro*, whom 
I was so happy as to know during his visit to 
this country, and whose admirable lectures in 
the United States have connected his name 
with American, as it was already identified 
with British agriculture, on one occjvsicm dwelt 
upon the aid which the art of culture receives 
from every branch of science, and this associa- 
tion is, I trust, destined to verify the correct- 
ness of his remarks. 

The section on Topography, embracing the 
physical geography of the continent, and the 
to|x>graphy of the several States and Territo- 
ries in detail, concecns, among much else that 
is interesting, the extent and character of our 
arable soil ; our mountain elevations and de- 
pressions ; our table-lands and low lands, and in 
coimection with the section on Hydrology', will 
exhibit the influence of the ocean and the gulf, 
of our lakes and rivers, of tides, gulf streams, 
prevailing winds and storms on the capabilities 
of the country, and the practices and profits of 
its cultivators. 

The sections of Geology and Meteorology 
have an equally direct bearing upon agriculture, 
in explaining the nature of the rocks and of the 
soil, the fall of rain, the necessity for irrigation 
and for drainage. 

The section on Botany may materially aid the 
farmer, by teaching him the nature of the 
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weeds that check his prog^ress ; of the rust, 
smut and mildew which attack his cereals ; of 
the cause, yet to be discoTered, of the rot in the 
potato ; 01 the mutual adaptation of the plants 
to the soil ; of their special habits and natural 
structure, their increase and decrease in various 
localities. 

The sections of Zoology and Animal Physiol- 
ogy embraces, by your classification, domestic 
animals and their commercial value, their va- 
rious breeds, the rearing of stock, and it, per- 
haps, properly includes the agency of animal 
life in fertilizing the soil. That on Commerce 
relates to the transport and exports of bread- 
stuffs, and their relation to our foreign ex- 
changes ; that on Manufactures to our agricul- 
tural implements, enlarging our production by 
diminishing the necessity for human labor ; and 
that on Finance, to our national wealth, of 
which agriculture is the roost prominent fea- 
ture. 

We began, gentlemen, by recognizing in agri- 
culture the largest material interest of our 
country, constituting the bulk of her wealth, 
and indicating, in no small degree, the physical 
comfort, the prosperity, and the civilization of 
our people. 

We next considered its relation to less fa- 
vored foreign lands, whose children look to us 
for food : — a relation that invests the quiet la- 
bors of our farmers with an interest beyond the 
seas, not simply in shaping commercial specula- 
tion, and regulating among merchants the price 
of bread, but in gladdening distant homes, in 
staying the march of famine and starvation, in 
allaying popular discontent, and even averting 
national revolutions. 

After a survey of the area, the population, 
the products, and the statistics of our great 
American farm, of its home resources, its for- 
eign markets, and its probable future, we -close 
with the thought, that for the advancement of 
this great interest, which supplies millions with 
healthful and profitable employment, and other 
millions with their daily bread ; canals and rail- 
roads intersect our continent, extending west- 
ward towards the far Pacific ; ships whiten the 
ocean, and steam labors in a thousand forms. 
That to supply its workmen with fitting imple- 
ments, inventive genius is ever wakeful, and 
mechanical skill unceasingly active. That in 
their behalf chemistry, by the crucible and 
analysis, is extorting from nature her hidden 
secrets ; and science, in all her forms, is lending 
her skillful aid to perfect, in this advanced and 
advancing age, the art that was born with the 
creation, in the garden that was given to man 
to dress and to keep it. 


We close with the thought, suggestive of 
thankfulness and good will, that all these agen- 
cies are at work for the benefit of our universal 
brotherhood, to lighten the primeval curse, and 
to compel from our common mother, for the 
benefit of the children of a common father, 
more varied and abundant harvests, with greater 
certainty and with lessened toil. 

Let us reverently remember, gentlemen, in 
our study of the laws of Political Economy by 
the guiding light of Statistics, that the truths 
which we seek to discover, are a part of that 
universal law whose seat is the bosom of Qod, 
and whose voice tli^e harmony of the world. 

Nor let us ever forget, in the contemplation 
of our unparalleled blessings, that the happi- 
ness and prasperity of a nation depends infin- 
itely less on their material wealth, than upon 
the observance of those great rights and duties 
which our fathers solemnly recognized when we 
took our place in the family of nations. 


ON THE MANNER OF TAKING A CENSUS. 

To the Commiltee of PMicalUm 

of the Am, Gto» and SUU. Society : 

Gentlemen, — I propose herewith to com- 
municate some of the results of my observation 
upon the difficulties to be encountered in taking 
a census of the population, and the statistics 
required by law to he obtained therewith. 
Having had the principal care of preparing the 
blanks and instructions, and of answering letters 
of inquiry, from the marshals appointed for 
taking the census of the State of New York in 
1855, and the entira direction of the labor of 
preparing the returns of that census for pub- 
lication, I could not fail of meeting with many 
of the difficulties that must attend every enter- 
prise of this kind, and in a greater or less de- 
gree impair the accuracy of its results. 

It is obvious that the preparation of the sum- 
maries and abstracts embodying these results, 
involves no source of error which is not under 
control ; and that, with suitable precautions, 
and careful checks and revisions, no errors need 
to arise in this part of the labor. To secure 
accuracy in this service, it should be performed 
by comjwtent persons under one general direc- 
tion, and with uniform instructions for settling 
the various points of difficulty that are liable 
to arise. I am convinced that labor saving 
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methods may to a considerable degree be in- 
troduced, to fibcilitate this branch of the ser- 
vice, and that simple mechanical appliances maj 
be used to advantage to expedite the work. 

Our principal care must therefore be, to ob- 
tain correct returns from the marshals ; and, 
omitting for the present, any discussion as to 
what these returns should embrace, I will limit 
this letter to a statement of what appear to be 
inherent, and, to some extent, unavoidable 
difficulties*, that will be found attending this 
all-important duty. There can be no doubt 
but that the census takers have been over- 
clilirged with duties that might better be per- 
formed by other persons, and in a different way. 
There is not an inquiry they are required to 
make, which is not important in its place, or 
which is not useful to the legislator, and of 
value to the statistician and' the civil economist. 
But when we add to the minute inquiries of 
personal statistics, the registration of births, 
marriages, and deaths, for the year or the ten 
years previous — the minute statistics of agri- 
culture and manufactures, in their immense 
combinations and details — statistics of dwellings 
— of churcli€« and religious societies — of schools 
and school-houses — of newspapers and periodi- 
cals — and of such new points of inquiry as each 
succeeding census has had appended to its 
schedules, it will not be deemed amiss to rank 
as first on the list of desiderata, a high degree 
of qualification on the part of those chai-ged 
with making the enumeration. As these per- 
Mjns are not in all cases selected from any pe- 
culiar fitnci<s they are thought to possess, it 
will sometimes happen that they will fail to 
appreciate, or neglect to perform some part of 
their duties, and their returns will show pal- 
pable deficiencies in some one or more par- 
ticulars. 

These defects are perhaps duo less to the 
census marshals than to the law ; and while I 
would not abridge, but rather extend, our fa- 
cilities for obtaining full statistics upon the 
points last enumerated, I would deem it a sub- 
ject worthy of grave consideration, whether we 
might not devise some more direct and appro- 


priate method of arriving at these desirable 
results. In the best European systems, the 
personal census is made a distinct and indepen- 
dent branch of inquiry, and in our own country 
it will generally bo found that this portion has 
received the most attention, as if it had been 
regarded the primary object, while the remain- 
ing inquiries had been considered as incidentally, 
and more or less remotely, connected with it. 

As we multiply inquiries upon collateral sub- 
jects, we necessarily extend the time required 
by eacli enumerator for the performance of his 
duties, and consequently admit into every de- 
partment, the errors incident to changes and 
removals, by which the proper persons cannot 
be found to answer the questions required. 
Lapse of time will also impair the memory of 
many persons, and the precision of the returns 
will be found invariably to bear an inverse ratio 
to the interval within which the enumeration is 
made. The neai*er we approach a point of time, 
the greater will be the chances of success, and 
not until the census is taken upon one day, can 
we hope to secure everything desirable in point 
of accuracy. 

Another source of error will be found in the 
want of a uniform knowledge of their duties by 
the census marshals, or a misconstruction of 
the intention of the several columns of the sche- 
dules. This error is always more liable to oc- 
cur in the collateral inquiries, than in those re- 
lating to the population. Two persons might, 
for example, report a very unequal amount of 
improved and unimproved land in the same dis- 
trict, by one including and the other rejecting 
from the column of improved land, a natural 
meadow or marsh, which was partly available 
for tillage. This liability to error can only be 
remedied by very minute and carefully pre- 
pared instructions, fully indexed and conveni- 
ently arranged for reference. In many in- 
stances, the persons charged with taking the 
census might be previously convened, the plan 
and intentions of the schedules explained by 
some person thoroughly informed, their prin- 
ciples discussed and questions upon doubtful 
points answered. I consider this measure fully 
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applicable to a State census, and should not 
hesitate to urge its adoption, whenever suffi- 
cient numbers of the enumerators could be as- 
sembled. A single evening, thus spent in mu- 
tual discussion, would do much towards pre- 
paring these officers for an intelligent and uni- 
form discharge of their duties, and enable them 
to commence their labors, with a fuller apprecia- 
tion of the subject than they might, under other 
circumstances, end them. From the short pe- 
riod devoted to obtaining the census, a person 
has no chance of acquiring that facility for the 
transaction of the business that grows out of 
long experience and habitual application, as we 
constantly see in other pursuits of life ; — and 
from the long interval that occurs between two 
enumerations, it can scarcely be expected that 
the experience acquired upon one census will 
be to any extent available in the next. We 
must therefore depend upon preliminary in- 
struction, of the kind above alluded to, for any- 
thing we have to expect, beyond the ordinary 
sagacity and intelligence of the officers charged 
with the duty of collecting these statistics. 

It is not probable that the census marshals 
will generally inform themselves of the varied 
deductions which may arise from their labors, 
or even that those who have given the subject 
the careful study of years, can fully realize the 
beautiful generalizations that may grow out of 
these facts, when they shall have accunmlated 
through a long series of years ; for when the 
tables of a census lose their interests as charts 
of existing society, they become pages of his- 
tory and landmarks of progress. 
Yours, respectfully, 

Franklin B. Hoih:h. 

Albany, Feb. 17, 1859. 


RAIN-BASINS OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Baains. So. M. Sq. M. 

)'' Dolawaro River 3,895 
Schuylkill 1,884 
Brandywine i TZi) j 

^""""^- ^ Suaqaehanna River 17,018 ) 

Juniata 3,4*28 J 

. Potomao River 1.681 

r Ohio River — 

Gulf of 1 Alleghany 0,546 

Mexico. ) MoDongahola *2,800 

[ Beaver 3,086 

St. Law- i Lake Erie 35*2 

ronce. ( Lake Ontario (Oonotwc) • • • 90 


6,499 

20,446 
1,581 

15,432 

352 
90 


Total 44,400 44,400 


STATISTICS OF AMERICAN STATES. 

NO. 3. 
REPUBLIC OF BUENOS- AYRES. 


Lat 33° 19' to 41° 12' S. 
Long. 560 1 3' to 70° 57' W. 
Area, 294,000 sq. miles. 


PopulaUon (1855,) 303,365. 
Density, 1.03 to gq. mile. 
Capital, Buenos- A YBEs. 


government. 

Exeaitive. — Governor and Captain-General, 
elected for three years. 

Administration. — 1. Minister of the Interior 
and foreign affairs; 2. Minister of War and 
Marine ; and, 3. Minister of Finance. 

LegislcUure. — A Senate and Chamber of Depu- 
ties. Assembles annually. 

Judiciary, — A Supreme Court of Appeals, 3 
District Courts, &c. 

National Rdigion. — The Holy Apostolic Ro- 
man Catholic. The Church is under the imme- 
diate superintendence of the Bishop of Buenosr 
Ayres. 

POPULATION, (1856.) 

Northern District 53,344 

Western " 66,134 

Southern " 62,877 

ToUI rural population 202,355 

City of Buenos Ayres 101,000 

Total civio and rural population 303,355 


NATIONAL FORCES. 


Army, (on the peace establishment.) — ^In- 
fantry, cavalry and artillery, 6,370 men. 

Nationaf. Gttard. — About 30,000 men. 

Navy. — 3 steamers, 2 corvettes, and 4 other 
small vessels. 


PUBLIC FINANCE. 

i2erenu«— Roceipt« (1857) 82,105,211 pesos. 

vii., Import duties -60,487,896 

Export duties- 9,525,053 

Direct taxes-* 2,653,908 

Other Bounjes • 9,438,354 
— Eapemlituros (1867) 79,800,392 pesos. 

Public i)e6<— Intorior (bearing interest) .. 18,500,000 
PA|)er in cin*ul»tion 105,000,000 

Total (in imjwrinuuej)-- 123,500,000 

•« - Foreign Xl,76O,000 sterling. 

(20 paper _1 silver.) v 

LIVK STOCK IN THK STATK, (185t».) 

Oudle 4.502,090 head. 

Homos 2,l9<?,«»i3 " 

ijihoep 7,iHi6,725 " 


CALIFORNIA GOLD. 


It BHUiD.. •3,339,453 
■ ■ "■ ■ ■ 3,a«,8<4 


GrMt Britain. 

N. of Eorope ■ 
Spain, Qibralb 


BeLginm ' . 
Spun 

Ilslj 

Braiil ■■■■ . 

Chile 293,924 

Hamburg 223,107 

Netbariandi'- 1IB.239 

Othar Mii<Dtri«. 52,913 


2.— Quantify and Valui qf Eipot 


Ox and Con HidM ■ ■ 

Ham Hidu 

(tatl and Eh*«p Ekioi -- 

Hair 

Wool 


648,000 
1,080,000 
1,188,000 


' ■*[ 1,394,000 
I, (1856.) 


I,I9S,5T3 *T,465.449 
148,740 
161,260 

33,832 
226,773 2,; 

57,216 
123,764 1,1 


3.—Exp<trlt itfHidafor 1 Ttai 
Ox and 
Yean- Cow Hide» 

1649 2,961,342 

IBBO 2,424,251 

1B61 2,601,318 

1862 1,994,196 

1853 1,206,262 

1^4 1,399,353 

1855 l,198,6n 


from U.S. 

1B46 •185,425 

1647 176,089 

1848 233,928 

l'M9 767,594 

1860 1,064,643 

1651 1,(T4,76S 

leSi 799,117 


1B63.- 
IB64-. 


81,466 


llidea. 

238,514 
187,107 
140,677 
106,047 
133,660 
246,273 
148,740 


241,209 
1,026,097 

1,709,827 
2,663,877 
3,26S,3R2 
2,091,097 
2,186,641 
2,144,971 
2,645,087 


WEIGHTS AND MEUVKES. 

(Xd dtnaminaiuuu SpanUb. 

JVm dtnominatioiu. — Krench. 


Tbe currency of Buenoi Ayret u a debuei) 
paper mon«y, the dollar of which is worth 
■bout 5 c«Dta, but fluctuate*. 


OCCUPATIONS OF CHtLE. 

A census of Chile, taken in 185T, ^ave to that 
republic a population of l,55tt,3]9 souls, in- 
cluding about 25,000 fureif^nerg. The occupa- 
tionx of 439,582— males 231,105, and fetualeo 
208,477 — are given, and may be classified as 
follows ; 

HalH. Fcmalu. TolHl. 

Murcbanti 11,150 203 11,353 

Faruian 10,749 1,019 11,768 

ghotmaken 10,412 797 11,209 

CarpcDten 9,449 - - ' 9,449 

BricklaTsn 2,876 . . . 2,876 

Spinnen 157 60,193 60.350 

Weaken 204 24,891 26,095 

Blaeknnltlu 2,606 -■ ■ 2,606 

Tailors 3,433 6 3,439 

Seamen 1.820 -■ 1,820 

Militarj 3,868 ■ ■ ■ 3,668 

UiDtn 17,430 218 17,643 

SnTTejon 47 ■■■ 47 

Civil fengineer. 77 ■■■ 77 

Lawjen 282 ■■• 282 

Laburere--- 9,111 ■■- 9,111 

DaTlaboren 124,561 226 124,787 

Waiherwomen 9 (7) 19,952 19,961 

SerianU 13,644 16,820 30,464 

Cooke 640 20,634 21,274 

Sewinir women 16 (?) ' 63,618 63,534 

Hule driren 8,666 . . . 8,665 

In 1855 the total population amounted 1,43'J,- 
120, of which number 712,932 were mates, and 
72S,I88 were females. 

CALIFORNIA GOLD. 
The following table exhibits the eums total 
exported from California unce tbe first discovery 
of gold in that SUte : 

Tean. Value. Remaika. 

1848 No o&cial «Ut«meDt. 

1849 •4.921,260 Statement defeetiTe. 

1850 27,676,346 

I8S1 34,492,007 " compl<t«. 

1852 45,779,803 " '^ 

1853 64,966,010 " " 

1864 62,429,098 " " 

1855 46.182,631 

1856 60,697,434 " " 

1957 48,976,697 " " 

1868 47,564,025 " 

Tlieee sunu added together, make a total of 
841 1,704,301 J but to obtain the whole amount 
i>f tlie actual product, a large supplement, say 
33^ per centum, must be added, covering the 
amounts carried away by passengera and not 
manifesteil, and the amounte retained in the 
SUte for current use, etc. With this addition, 
the sum total would be 8549,605,735, or since 
1848, in round numbers 8550,000,000, or about 
855,000,000 per annum. 

Tlie following statement exhibits tbe value 
and places of deetimition of the gold abipped 
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from S&n Francisco for three years, ending 31st 
December, 1858 : 

186R. 1857. 1856. 

To New York... $35,578,236 935,287,778 939,765,294 

England 9,285,739 9,347,748 8,666,289 

New Orleans*. 313,000 244,000 130,000 

Panama 299,265 410,929 253,268 

China 1,916,007 2,993,264 1,303,852 

Sandwich Ifl'ds 96,672 86,803 241,450 

Manilla 49,975 278,920 133,265 

Aastralia 631 32,000 66,518 

Mexico 14,500 41,500 

ChUe 11,500 33,479 11,398 

Society Islands 2,000 5,300 

Vancoavor " 500 

Other parte 220,296 125,800 

Total 947,548,025 948,976,697 950,697,434 

The amount of California' gold deposited at 
the United States mint and branches to the 
close of the year ending 30th June, 1858, has 
been as follows : 
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—making a grand total of $424,464,240. During 
the same term of years, the amount of silver 
parted from the gold at all the mints was (3,- 
001,577. 


IMMIGRATION INTO THE UNITED 

STATES. 

In compliance with the act of Congress of 
3d March, 1855, the Secretary of State has 
transmitted to that body a statement of the 
number, sex, age and occupations of passengers 
arriving by sea from foreign countries, during the 
year ending 31st December, 1858; together 
with the country in which they were born, the 
country of their intended residence, and the 
number that died on the passage. From this 
paper we abstract the following interesting de- 
tails of the movement : 

1. — ARRIVAL OF PASSBHaERS XH 1858^ 

3exnot 
Males. Fein*B. stated. Total, 


Places. 

PortUnd, Me 

Paasamaqnoddy, Me. •• • 

Portsmoath, N. H. 

Boston, Mass* •.* 

Bdffartown, Mass 

FaURiyer, Mass 

New Bedford, Mass 

Bristol and Warren, R. I 

Providenoe, R. I 

New York city, N.Y..... 

08we|||o, N. Y 

Detroit, Mich ■ 

Philadelphia, Penn 


490 

367 

17 

5,635 

27 

4 

104 

3 

27 


188 
98 
19 
3,712 
11 
9 
26 

• • 

31 


62,243 39,399 


828 
1,594 
1,270 


Baltimore, Md 2.101 


Newbem, N. G 
Charleston, S.C*-- 

Key West, Fla 

Mobile, Ala 

New Orleans, La** « 
Galveston, Texas • • 
La Salle, Texas ••• 
San Francisco, Cal< 


2 

753 

438 

65 

8,091 

275 

16 

5,298 


264 

1,456 

1,321 

1,885 

1 

271 

87 

31 

5,157 

222 

17 

499 


291 


687 

465 

36 

9,347 

38 

13 

130 

3 

58 

101,642 

1,092 

3,050 

2,591 

3,986 

3 

1,024 

525 

96 

13,539 

497 

33 

5,797 


Total < 


89,648 54,704 300 144,652 


2. — DIED OH THE PASSAGE 


To Blales. 

Boston 4 

New York city 106 

Philadelphia 3 

Baltimore 3 

NewOrleans 22 


Females. Total. 
3 7 

94 200 

1 4 

3 6 

15 37 


Total. 


138 


116 


3.— AGES OP PASSENGERS ARRIVED. 

Age. Males. Females. 

Under 5 years of age* 5,219 

Between 6 years of age and*IO** 4,451 


(I 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 


10 
15 
20 
25 
30 
35 


II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 


II 
II 
II 
II 
ti 
u 


5,134 
3,935 
3,459 


15** 3,916 
20**12,296 11,036 
25**18,273 11,265 


30**17,801 
36 • • 9,952 
40*. 7,652 


40 years of age and upward •• 10,277 

Ae^notstat4^ 149 

Age nor sex stated 


7,670 
3,833 
3,243 
5,268 
77 


254 


ToUl. 

10,353 

8,186 

7,375 

23,332 

29,538 

25,371 

13,785 

10,895 

15,545 

526 

300 


Total 


89,786 54,620 144,906 
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4.— COUNTBY IN WHICH BOAH. 

Sex not 
Cottntries. Males. Fern's, rtated. Total. 

England 9,092 6,646 - 14,638 

Ireland 14,299 12,674 *. 26,873 

SooUand 1,134 812 .. 1,946 

Wales 189 127 .. 316 

OreatBriUin 6,798 6,258 •• 12,066 

British Amerioa 2,906 1,696 •• 4,603 

Poriasal 109 68 •• 177 

Spain 1,108 174 .. 1,282 

France -.2,134 1,021 .. 3,156 

lUly 689 200 .. 889 

Germany 23,90118,390 •• 42,291 

Turkey 16 1 •• 17 

SicUy 69 35 •• 94 

SarcUnU 167 90 •• 267 

HoUand 128 67 .. 185 

Pmseia 1,706 1,314 .. 3,019 

Belgiam 118 66 .. 184 

Denmark. 136 96 .. 232 

Norway and Sweden 1,293 1,137 .. 2,430 

Poland 6 3.. 9 

RomU 135 111 .. 246 

Switterland 653 403 .. 1,056 

Mexico. 286 143 .. 429 

Wert Indies 518 129 .. 647 

South America 89 42 .. 131 

Central America 8 3*. 11 

China 4,808 320 .. 6,128 

Aostralia 28 4 •. 32 

East Indies 2 3'* 5 

Sandwich Islands 4 •• •• 4 

Cape Verde Islands 2 •. •. 2 

Madeira Islands 5 7 •• 12 

Asores 193 96 •• 289 

Malta 2 .. .. 2 

Africa 10 7 .. 17 

United States 16,962 4,818 - 21,780 

NotsUtMl 92 70 300 462 

Total 89,786 64,820 300 144,906 

Bom in the United States-. 16,962 4,818 - 21,780 

Atiens 72,824 50,002 300 123,126 

5.— OCCUPATIONS OP PASSHVaBBfl ABBIYHD. 

Males. Females. Total. 

Merehanto 10,217 •• 10,217 

Mechanics 11,995 •• 11,996 

Mariners 1,109 *• 1,109 

Miners 4,254 •• 4,264 

Engineers •... 165 •• 166 

Clergymen 132 •• 132 

Farmers 20,606 •• 20,606 

Clerks 259 •• 259 

Butchers 38 •• 38 

Bakers 74 •• 74 

Physicians 178 •• 178 

Lawyers 113 •• 113 

Masons 68 •• 68 

Manafactorers 74 •• 74 

Artiste 44 1 45 

Laborers 22,317 •• 22,317 

MiUers 39 •• 39 

Tailors 156 •• 156 

Seamstresses and milliners. > • ••• 281 261 

Weavers and spinners 40 40 80 

Painters 31 •• ^ 


OCOVPATIOirS OF PASSBNGEBS — CONTINUED. 

Shoemakers 117 

Musicians 84 

Teachers 45 

Printers 19 

Actors and actresses 27 

Hatters 3 

Serrante 63 

Other occupations 446 

Occupation not stated 17,183 

Occupation nor sex stated 


• • 

117 

31 

115 

1 

46 

a • 

19 

6 

33 

• • 

3 

1,089 

1,142 

5 

461 

53,386 

70,869 

• • 

300 

54,820 

144,906 


Total 89,786 


6.-HrOTAL ABBIYALS, DEATHS AND BMBAEKATIONB, ETC 

Sex not 
Males. FemV stated. Total. 
ArriTals in the United State8.89,648 54,704 300 144,662 
Died on the Toyage 138 116 •• 254 

Total number embaricing at 

foreign ports for the United 

States during the year 

1658 89,786 54,820 300 144,906 

In transitu 2,747 1,248 .. 3,995 

Net gain to U. S 87,039 53,572 300 140,911 

7.— PBOOBESS OP IMMIGBATION. 

A.—Arri9aUJram 1790 to 1843. 
Yean. Arrivals. 

1790toI800 50,000 

1800 to 1810 70,000 

1810 to 1820 114,000 

1820-21 5,993 

1821-22 7,329 

1822-23 6,749 

182a-24 7,088 

1824-25 8,532 

1825-26 10,151 

1826-27 12,418 

1827-28 26,114 

1828-29 24,459 

1829-30 27,153 

Total 1790-1843.. 


Tears. Arrirals. 

1830-31 23,074 

1831-32 46,278 

1832-33 56,547 

183^34 66,335 

1834-35 52,899 

1836-36 62,473 

1836-37 78,083 

1837-38 69,363 

1838-39 52,163 

1839-40 84,146 

1840^1 83,504 

1841-42 101,107 

1842-43 75,159 

1,209,126 


B.—ArrioaUfrmn 1843 to 1858. 


tl 


Years ending. 

30 Sept 1844... 
1845... 
1846... 

" 1847... 
" 1848... 
" 1849... 
" 1850... 
3moBths.l850 38,282 

31 Deo. 1861... 


No. of 
Males. 
48,897 
69,179 
90,974 
139,167 
136,128 


II 
11 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 


1852. 
1853. 
1854. 
1856. 
1856. 
1857 < 
1858. 


No. of Sex not Total. 

Females, stated. Arrivals. 

35,867 ... 84,764 

49,311 1,406 119,896 

66,778 897 158,649 

99,353 990 239,482 

92,883 472 229,483 

179,256 119,915 512 299,683 

200,904 113,392 1,038 315,234 

27,107 181 66,570 

245,017 163,745 66 408,828 

236.731 160,174 1,438 397,343 

236.732 164,178 72 460,982 
284,887 175,687 ... 430,474 
140,181 90,283 12 230,476 
135,308 89,188 ... 224,496 
162,538 109,020 ... 271,556 

89,648 54,704 300 144,662 


Total 2,432,829 1,611,457 7,384 4,051,670 

Tot fm 1790 to '43 1,209,126 

Grand Total from 1790 to 1858- • • • 5,260,796 
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8. — OUGIH or iKuiaiiurTS, 1820-1880. 
(Ezelunra of Ameriouis retanwd from abroad.) 



1820 

1836 

Total 

CoimtriM. 

to 

to 

1820 to 


1836. 

1850. 

1850. 

England 

21,695 

33,945 

55,540 

Wales 

347 

1,269 

1,616 

Scotland • • • 

6,658 

3,901 

9,559 

Ireland • • • * 

60,304 

168,322 

218,626 

Not stated" 

108^2 
186,266 

1,019,078 
1,226,515 

1,127,440 

U. Kingdom* 

1,412,781 

France • • • • 

.26,638 

105,076 

131,714 

Spain 

.3,565 

43,385 

6,950 

Portugal • • • 

. 891 

668 

1,559 

Belgium • • • 

. 33 

6,091 

5,124 

Prussia • • • • 

• 433 

16,092 

16,525 

Germany • • • 

•52,868 

525,396 

578,264 

Holland 

1,757 

9,036 

10,790 

Denmark •• 

. 467 

1,324 

1,791 

Swed. A Nor. 

• 509 

14,689 

15,198 

Poland 

> 164 

331 

495 

Russia 

. 325 

592 

917 

Turkey • • • • 

23 

64 

87 

Switierland* 

. 6,020 

6,702 

12,722 

Greece 

29 

56 

65 

ItalyAMalU 

• 2,339 

2,336 

4,675 

Other Coun- 




tries ol 




Continental 



Bnrope* • • 

2 

51 

53 


In U. S. 

Census 

of 1850. 

278.675 
29,868 
70,555 

961,719 


1,340,812 

64,069 

3,113 

1,274 

1,313 

10,549 

674,171 

9,848 

1,838 

16,237 

See Russia. 

1,414 

106 

13,358 

86 

2,679 


Total Conti't.. 96,063 
B. America. • 6,677 
S. America" 1,004 
Cen'l. Amer.' 147 

Mexico 9,033 

West Indies.. 9.528 


Tot, Amer.. 26,389 

Asia 46 

Africa and 

Ooeanica > • 646 
All other* * ■ ■ ... 


690,886 

51,156 

3,973 

372 

5,655 

20,299 

81,456 
99 


786,949 

691,056 

67,833 

147,7U 

4,977 

1,543 

519 

141 

14,688 

13,317 

29,827 

3,772 

107,844 

168,484 

145 

1.135 


500 


1,046 


Tot. Asia etc.. 692 699 1,191 

RecapUulatitm, 1820-1850. 

U.King'm. 186,266 1,226,615 1,412,781 

ConUnent... 96,063 690,886 786,949 

Europe -.282,329 1,917,401 2,199,730 

America... 26,389 81,455 107,844 

Asia, etc... 592 699 1,191 


1,139 
8,214 

10,488 


1,340,812 
691,055 

2,031,867 

168,484 

. 10,488 


Grand Total.309,310 1,999,455 2,308,765 -2,210,839 

The total immigration of aliens to the end of 
1858 has been : 


Countries. 

England 

Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 218,626 

Unclassed 1,127,440 


1820 
to 1850. 
55,540 
1,616 
9,559 


1861 
to 1858. 
220,298 
5,377 
34,425 
664,887 
273,353 


1820 

to 1858. 

275.838 

6,993 

43,984 

883,513 

1,400,793 


TABLE OP millORATIOV — OOMTOnniD. 


France 

Spain 

Portugal 

Belgium 

Prussia 

Germany 

HoUand 

Denmark 

Sweden and Norway 

PoUnd 

Russia 

Turkey 

Switserland 

Greece • . « . 

Italy and MalU 

Other Countries • . • . 


131,714 

6,950 

1,669 

6,124 

16,625 

678,264 

10,790 

1,791 

16,196 

495 

917 

87 

12,722 

85 

4,675 

53 


United Kingdom- 1,412,781 1,198,340 2,611,121 


Continental Europe.* .786,949 

British America 67,833 

South America 4,977 

Central America*... 519 

Mexico 14,688 

West Indies 29,827 

America 107,844 

Asia 145 

Africa and Oceanica . 1,046 
All other Countries.. 


63,818 

6,983 

887 

4,664 

37,673 

817,619 

10,148 

2,708 

19,562 

976 

301 

69 

23,265 

29 

7,284 


995,986 

60,632 

861 

437 

2,584 

6,397 

62,911 

32,618 

2,616 

22,234 


195,532 

13,933 

2,446 

9,788 

54,198 

1,395,883 

20,938 

4,499 

34,760 

1,471 

1,218 

156 

35,987 

114 

11,959 

53 

• 

1,782,936 

106,465 

5,838 

956 

17,272 

38,224 

170,755 

32,663 

3,562 

22,234 


Grand Total. .2,308,766 2,314,605 4,623,270 
The above statement shows the number of 
persons of foreign birth, living in the United 
States in 1850, to be 2,210,839, and that the 
whole number of arrivals for a period of 30 
years, prior to that date, to be 2,308,767. As 
it is bj no means probable that only 97,528 
deaths had occurred in this number in the 
meantime, there must, consequently, be some 
error, either in the census or in the records of 
the arrivals. It is altogether probable that the 
error is to be looked for in the census, as it is 
scarcely possible that there should be any con- 
siderable error in the number of passengers ar- 
riving, as the captain of each vessel is, by law, 
required to furnish a list of passengers, all 
of whom of foreign birth are subject to a capi- 
tation fee. 


COMMERCE OP PORTO RICO. 

The following statement for 1856 and 1857 

are from official returns : 

1866. 1857. 

$6,671,159 $7,999,006 

5,371,804 4,429,349 

1,376 1,454 

Tonnage of vessels— tons-... 184,526 176,921 

Dutieson exports and lmportii.f 1,125,743 $1,251,444 
" on tonnage 126,446 109,836 


Value of Imports •• 
" of Exports-'. 

Vessels arrived — No 
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FAILURES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


MERCANTILE FAILURES IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1857-'58. 

Ko.i>ft>il'iToUl 
[D 1B6T. liabil 
Jf«w rbr*—NB« York Citj, (in- 
cluding B'kljD A Wmibnrg-. 916 S135, 
AII1U7 




72 




Utlo» 20 

BaluM of Uie Sum 417 

Pmniybonu— Phlladvlphu - - ■ 280 

PitUbonih 2fl 

BaUoM of Um 8UU 226 


leSlMU-- 


Mieliigan—DeiioH 34 

Bftlanceat th« GUte 98 

iKinoif— Chiugo 117 

BaUnceaf tha Stete 199 


Biluc« of tha suit 

Wiramtin — Milwauliea 

Bkluics of ths Suia 

Minnetola and TcrrUoritt- 
Vtlauart 4- Ditl qf Colun 


loe 

19 


Bkluca of tba SU1« 230 

SAadc iMlajid—PtoriieaBt 36 

Balaon of tin BUto 4 

(^ntuetiad 61 

Mlaint 61 

iVaw HanpMrt 70 

Vtrmvnt 67 

HatJtTtty 86 

Louwiana — Kew Orlauu 58 

BtluM of tha SUM 5 

Wuwuri— SI. Lonii 49 

Batuoe of tba S\a.te 39 

JIfaryland— Bkltimora 68 

Bnluicaof ths Slsts 41 

A'cnluciy— Looiirilla 19 

BiiuFa of IheSUta 31 

Virginia— Rich mCFiid 30 

BiiUnc« of tba SUta 90 

Otargia 32 


4,224,000 
161,000 
B60,000 


Alabama 

Miui—ippi 

TtnauiK 

Ttiat 

NotA Carolina 

SouHi Carolina— CbMtlvntao 

BalUHwof tha Slate 

FUirida 

Tout Unllad Etetai 4932 t29l,TEO,000 

Canada »«(— Toranto 26 2,714,000 

Balance of Cmada Weit 109 2,172.000 

Caiuida EoW— Muntraal IE 523 000 

Balance uf Canada Eaat 15 l.'26T,000 

Nma Srolia and JVtie Brtmntitk 22 1 ,375,000 


1,244,000 
1,706,000 

261,000 
11,010,000 
2,611,000 
4,664,000 

105,000 
1,129,000 
1,060.000 


433,000 
3,206,000 
726,000 
767,000 
1,007,000 
781,000 
962,000 
926,000 
309,000 
296000 
446,000 
712,000 
393,000 
1,171,000 
922,000 
306,000 
250,000 


Total V R and B 


. Provii 


t. 6116 a'^eoi,aoo 


No. of fail'i Told I 

io 1BS8. liabir 

Nne ror*— New York Citj (in- 

clDdingB'kljtoA W'mibuTg.- ' 

Boff^ '. 

Rochoitar 

SV'^' 


Uli^ 


10 


BalaDi-aorihaState-- 

pAiiuy/ran is— Philadelphia - ■ 109 

PilUburgh 22 

BalannuF the Slate 232 

CAio— Ciocinnali 61 

Cleieland 17 

Balaoce of tba SUIe 211 

Tnduma — -. -' i'^ 

Michigan— Datnlt 27 

Balanoaof tbe Stala 120 

lUinoit — Chicago 87 

Batanoeof the SUM 305 

Jmra— Dubuque 26 

Balance of tha SUta 91 

iriKonnn-Uilwaitkee 21 

Balance of tbe StaU 137 

Minnuata and Ttrriioria 90 

Ddauiart If Ditl. qf Columbia- 46 

MaatackutetU—Boiloa 123 

Balance of tbe SUM 128 

SJiorU /ilonrf— ProTideuoo 17 

Balanoa oC the SUUa 13 

ConnieHeul 89 

Main* 61 

Nea Hamp^irt- ■■ ' - ■ ■. 37 

Vermont 40 

JV™ Jerley 60 


Balance of tba SUM.. 
.UiMDuri— St. Louii'- . . - 

Balance of tbe SUta-. 
Maryland — Baltimore ■ . 

Balanceof the SUU.- 
A'mtufiy— LoBUyille-- ■ 

Balanceof tha SUta- ■ 
Virgin io— Richmond ■ ■ ■ 

Balanoe uf lbs Blate - - 

Arkamat 

Alabama • • 


uippi- 


ToUl United Stalei 

Cjnada IVuJ— Toronlo 

Babmee of Canada Wert- . 
Canada £«(— Montreal 

BalBDca of Canada Kait-. 
Nora Scolia and Ifta iJmnn 


,773,462 
346,708 
699,940 


10,002,385 
610,742 
4,647,656 
1,346,533 
266,000 
1,672,838 
1,154,664 
1,047,924 


2,196,122 

314,475 

2,436,723 

1,366,840 

277,160 

4,178,926 

3,937,792 

274,000 

273,923 

2,213,430 

616,051 

103,162 

278,720 

776,800 

3,465,000 

311,900 

762,960 

609,000 

2,442,640 

520,996 

656,462 

662,000 

499,125 

2,183,800 

1,416,243 

739,500 

2.036,752 

1,063,000 

1,697,016 

467,432 

1.499,400 

578,180 

249,900 

142,410 


. 1226 •95,719,662 


ToUlU.S aDdBr.ProTiDtci. 4637 •100,167,67 
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COINS OF JAPAN. 


Messrs. J. R. Eckfeldt and W. £. Dubois, in 
a letter dated 5tb Feb., 1859, and addressed to 
tbe Hon. J. R. Snowdon, Director of the U. S. 
Mint, &C.J have giren an elaborate description 
of the coins of Japan, their contents, value, &c. 
At this moment, when public attention is much 
drawn to the subject of our intercourse with 
this unique nation, such a communication Irom 
official sources is timely and acceptable. They 
say: 

'* The series of Japanese coin consists of 
three sizes of gold, two of silver, and three of 
an alloy of inferior metal. In their shape, com- 
position and relation to each other, they pre- 
sent some striking features, which set them 
apart from every other system of coinage in the 
world. 

" The principal gold coin, known as the cdbang 
or cobank^ is of an oval shape, about two and a 
half inches long, and half as wide. It is very 
thin, soft and easily bent, having no elasticity ; 
its appearance is that of fine gold, and its sur- 
fiice is marked by sundry figiu^s not well un- 
derstood as yet, although it is said that the' 
flowery ornaments are ' the arms of the spiritual 
Emperor,' and that a certain central cypher is 
the special imprint of the ' Inspector-general of 
money.' The weight, two specimens agreeing, 
is 362 thousandths of an ounce, or nearly 174 
grains. Next is a gold piece of one-fourth that 
weight, and intended as a quarter of the pre- 
ceding, called the ' gold Uzfhu;^ but its form is 
entirely different. It is four sided, rectangular, 
and very thick, three-fourths of an inch long, 
and half that in width. The smallest gold coin 
is the half itzebu, of proportional size. We 
have then the silver itzebu, and its quarter, of 
the same domino shape ; the larger piece weigh- 
ing 280 thousandths of an ounce, or 134^ grains. 
Passing to the third division, there is the ' hun- 
dred p'senny,' a casting of red brass, oval and 
thick, measuring two inches long, and a little 
more than half as wide, with a hole in the cen- 
tre. Finally, there are pieces of four, and one 
p'senny, circular, with holes in the centre, and 
scarcely to be distinguished from the well-known 
Chinese cash. 

<<The composition of these coins, a subject 
falling within our particular province, has been 
to some extent examined. The cobang and 
itzebu, as was observed, have the appearance 
of fine gold, and, it is said, are regarded at home 
as being of high quality. But it is only neces- 
sary to scratch away the surface to discover 


that the Japanese understand the process of 
pickling, well known to workers in jewelry, 
whether in America or Asia, or even in the 
centre of Africa. Trusting to the somewhat 
permanent effects of * hard biting,' they have 
not even added copper to mitigate the whiten- 
ing effect of silver alloy; the mixture being 
gold and silver, and not far from equal propor- 
tions. The cobang, two pieces assayed, gave 
567 i and 568^ thousandths fine; the itzebu 
resulted 566. These figures indicate a de- 
signed, though probably a secret, standard. The 
consequent intrinsic values are, according to 
our mint rates, and allowing for silver con- 
tained, $4 44 for the cobang, and $1 H (nearly) 
for the itzebu. 

" It is interesting to observe that, although 
so ignorant of the methods of other nations, 
Japan has imitated, and even exceeded them, 
in the process of deteriorating money. About the 
beginning of the last century the cobang— quite 
similar in shape and device to the present piece 
— weighed 272 grains, was 854 fine, and worth 
just ten dollars. A century later it had fiillen 
to 196 grains, 667 fine, and worth (including 
silver) five dollars and seventy-eight cents. 

" The smallest gold coin has not been assayed ; 
it evidently contains but little gold, and has 
therefore a forced valuation. The transition to 
the next piece in order, the largest silver coin, 
affords a fresh surprise. It is found to be of al- 
most absolute fineness — that is, 991 thousandths 
— and is worth 37 cents.. While this proves 
that the Japanese possess the art of refining,' it 
does not explain why they debase the gold, and 
refine the silver. The smallest silver piece is 
apparently not inferior in fineness. 

*' The foregoing details will bo interesting to 
the numismatist and metallurgist, but the fact 
which remains will excite a more popular atten- 
tion. It is in regard to the legal relation which 
these coins bear to each other. Insulated from 
the rest of mankind, the Japanese have propor- 
tioned gold to silver according to their own 
ideas of use and state of supply. The gold and 
silver itzebu are, as is stated, interchangeable ; 
that is, a piece which is worth in our eyes 111 
cents (and to a Japanese worth nearly as much 
as two of our gold dollars, because he supposes 
it to be much better gold than it is,) buys no 
more than a piece which, with us, would be 37 
cents. The Spanish or Mexican dollar they 
consider equal to three itzebus ; which is three- 
fourths of a cobang, or $3.33. The abundance 
of gold, or the scarcity of silver, which creates 
such a strange ratio, would no doubt be prompt- 
ly corrected by foreign traders for the sake of 
the enormous profit. But, unfortunately, there 
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is a stringent law against the exportation of 
coin, which makes it very difiQcult even to get 
a few pieces for assaj. For our facilities in this 
respect we are indebted to the perseverance of 
a gentleman who is interested in the collection 
of rare coins, and to his correspondent abroad. 

" What relation the oval piece of brass, which 
passes for 'one hundred' bears to the itzebu, we 
are not informed. It weighs only about six times 
as much as the piece of one p'senny, and there- 
fore bears an arbitrary value ; unless brass is 
there held to be vastly more valuable than an 
alloy of copper and lead, which appears to be 
the composition of the coin which stands at the 
bottom of the scale." 

ERRATA. 

In the 10th and 11th lines from the bottom 
of the 47th page of the last number of the 
Journal, in the column of figures under the 
head '* feet above tide," substitute 2,100 for 1,- 
100, and 1,970 for 2,970. 

DEPARTMENT OF PUBLICATIONS. 


BOOKS, MAPS AND CHARTS, ETC., 
Purchased or donated since last Report, 


Acknowledgements of all donations to the 
Library will be made in the number of the Joua- 
NAL, issued neJKt after they have been received 
and entered. 

The friends of the Society, and all desirous 
of facilitating the study of Geography and Sta- 
tistics, are respectfully urged to send to the 
Library Rooms (Clinton Hall, Astor Place,) 
donations of books, atlases, maps and charts, 
whether ancient or modem, connected with 
these pursuits. 

It is also important that the Society should 
possess a complete collection of all existing text- 
books in Geography, and its cognate sciences ; 
and the publishers of such works are requested 
to send copies thereof, so as to create a depart- 
ment of the Library for the special use and 
reference of teachers and others interested in 
educational matters. 

South Amkrica — (Presented hy Henry V, Poor^ 

Esq,) 
— Valley of the Amazon and the Atlantic Slopes. 

By U, F. Maury, L.I^D. Washington, 1853. 

8vo., pp. 64. 


— Explanation of a project for navigating the 

the Magdalena River by steam. By John 

May. New York, 1855. 8vo. 
Baltimore — (Presented by Hmry V. Poor, Esq.) 
— Baltimore as it is. By John C. Gobright, 

1857. 1 vol., 12 mo., pp. 185. 
Boston — (Presented by Henry V, Poor, Esq,) 
— Report of the Receipts and Expenditures of 

Boston 1856-7. 1 vol., pp. 294. 
Miscellaneous — (Presented by H. V, Poor, Esq.) 
— Railway and Commercial Information. By 

Samuel Salt. London, 1850. 1 vol., 12 mo. 

pp. 240. 
— ^Iklanufacture of Ice on a Commercial Scale, 

etc. New Haven, 1857. 8vo., pp. 24. 
— Rules and Regulations for Proceedings in 

Patent OfSce, Washington. 8vo., pp. 24. 
Atmospheric Movements — (Presented by the 

Author through the New York State Librarian.) 
— Essai sur les ouragans et les tempetes ; et 

prescriptions nautiques pour en souflrir le 

moins de dommages possible. Par M. Larti- 

fue. Paris, 1858. Svo., pp. 136. 
Exposition du Svsteme des vents, ou Traite 
du Movement de'l'air sur la surfiEu:ie du globe. 
Par M. Lartigue. Paris, 1858. 8vo., pp. 80. 

British Blue Books — (Presented by Henry V, 
Poor, Esq.) 

— Education. London, 1858. 4 to., pp. 80. 

— Spiritual Instruction and Places oi Worship. 
London, 1858. 4to., pp. 635. 

— Bank Acts. London, 1858. 4to., pp. 76. 

— Judicial Statistics, 1857. London, 1858. 
4to., pp. 140. 

— Miscellaneous Statistics. London, 1857. 4to. 

— Finance Accounts London, 1858. 4to. 

— Accidents on Railways. London, 1853, '54, 
'55, '56 and '57. 5 vols., 4to. 

—Railroad Reports for 1851, '52, '53, '54, '55, 
'56 and '57. London. 7 vols., 4to. 

— ^Inland Revenue. London, 1858. 8vo., pp. 66. 

— Minutes of the Committee of Council on Edu- 
cation. (^Financial Report.) London, 1858. 
8vo., pp. 852. 

— Repoits of the Com. of Railways. London, 
1848, '49 and '50. London. 4 vols., 4to. 

— Poor-Law Oommisssion: Report for 1857. 
London, 1858. 8vo., pp, 248. 

— Reports of the OfiQcers of the Railway De- 
partment for 1841, '42, '43, '44 and '45. Lon- 
don. 5 vols., 4to. 

Georgia — (Presented by Gov. Joseph E. Brown,) 

— Uistorical Collections of Georgia. By the 
Rev. Geo. White. 1 vol., 8vo., pp. 688. 

— Annual Report of the Comptroller. 8vo 

— Report ot the Lunatic Asylum, 1857-58. 

— Code of Laws for the government of Franklin 
College, (Univ. of Georgia) 1854. 8vo. 
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— Eleventh Annual Report of the President of 
the South- Western Railroad, 1858. 8vo. 

— Treasury Report, 1858. 8yo., pp. 19. 

— Deaf and Dumb Asylum : Report for 1858. 
8vo., pp. 23. 

— Southern Female College : Report for 1858. 
8vo., pp. 24. 

— Message of Gov. Joseph E. Brown, 1858. 
8vo., pp. 32. 

— Lunatic Asylum : Report of Trustees, 1856-7. 

— Western and Atlantic Railroad : report 1858. 

Mining — (Presented by Henry V. Poor, Esq,) 

— The Mining Manual and Almanac for 1851, 
compiled by H. English. London, 1851. 1 
vol., 12 mo., pp. 457. 

— The Pi-actical Miner's Guide : a treatise on 
mine-engineering, comprising a set of trigo- 
nometrical tables, (Budge's,) etc New York. 
G. M. Newton, 1858. 1 vol., 8vo., pp. 192. 

Kanawha River— (Pre««»t«i by the Author,) 

— Report of the Improvement of the Kanawha 
River, and incidentally of the Ohio by means 
of artificial lakes. By Charles EUet, Jr., C. E. 
Philadelphia, 1858. 8vo., pp. 125. 

Antiquarian Society— (Prc*«i/erf by the Amer, 
Antiq. Society y Worcester^ Mass.) 

— Proceedings of the American Antiquarian So- 
ciety at the meeting held in Worcester, 2l8t 
October, 1858. Boston. 8vo. 

Rhode Island Publications — (Presented by 
Hon, John R. Bartlett, Secretary of State.) 

— Butler Hospital for the Insane : Reports for 
1856, '57 and '58. 8vo., pp. 28, 34 and 16. 

— Treasurer-General's Report for 1858. 8vo. 

— Providence Reform School : Reports for 
1856, '57 and '58. 8vo., pp. 32 each year. 

— Public Schools of Rhode Island. By Henry 
Barnard. Providence, 1849. 1 vol., 8vo., 
pp. 560. 

—Public Schools: Reports for 1855, '56, '57, 
and '58. 8vo., pp. 248, 96, 108, and 40. 

—Reports of the State Auditor, Feb. 14, 1857 
and '58. 8vo., pp. 22 and 16. 

— Rhode Island State Prison : Inspectors' Re- 
ports for 1853, '54, '55, '56 and '57. 8vo. 

— Banks and Savings Institutions : Reports for 
1853, '54, '56 and '57. 8vo., pp. about 32. 

— ^Acts relating to the Public Schools of Rhode 
Island, etc. Providence, 1857. 1 vol., 8vo. 

— Narragansett Tribe of Indians : Commission- 
er's Report for 1858. pp. 8. 

— Narragansett Indians : A Conununication of 
Gov. Elisha Dyer, accompanying the Report 
of the Commissioner, pp. 9. 

— Truancy and Absenteeism : Report for 1856. 
-Domestic Industry : Transactions of the R. I. 
8oc. for the Encouragement of. Providence. 
1 vol., 8vo., pp. 132. 


— Colony of Rhode Island and Providence Plan- 
tations: A Census of the Inhabitants of, (in 
1774.) Providence, 1858. 1 vol., 8yo., pp. 
240. 

— Registration Reports (Births, Marriages and 
Deaths) for 1853, '54, '55, '56 and '57. Provi- 
dence. 5 vols., 8vo. 

— Geological and Agricultural Survey of the 
State of Rhode Island. Providence, 1840. 
1 vol., 8vo., pp. 312. 

Universal Geography — (Presented by Frank 
Moore J Esq.) 

— Philippi Cflvverii Introductionis in Universam 
Geographiam, tarn veterem quam Libri vi 
Tabulis aeneis illustrati. Accessit P. Bertii 
Breviarum Orbis Terrarum. Amstelodami, 
ex-officina Elzeviriana, 1672. 1 vol., 48mo., 
pp. 394. 

Ohio State Docvmests— (Presented by the 
StcUe of Ohio through W. T, Coggeshall, Esq.^ 
StaU Librarian.) 

— Executive Documents of Ohio. 5 vols., 8vo. 

— Senate Journal, 1857 and '58. 3 vols., 8vo. 

— Proceedings of the Board of Equalization. 
1826-'53. IvoL, 8vo. 

— Ohio Statistics, 1857 : Report of the Statisti- 
cal Bureau. 1 vol., 8vo. 

Ohio Agriculture — (Presented by the Stute 
Board of Agriculture.) 

— Annual Reports of the Ohio State Board of 
Agriculture for the years 1851, '52, '53, '54, 
'55, '56 and '57. 7 vols., 8vo. 

Central America — (PresetUed by the Author.) 

— Map of Central America. By Don Fermin 
Ferrer. New York, 1859. (Mounted) 48x 
36 inches. 

New York Almshouses — (Presented by Wash- 
ington Smithj Esq. 

— Annual Reports of the Governors of the 
Almshouses. New York, 1851, '52, '53, '54, 
'55, '56 and '57. 7 vol., 8vo. 

Prostitution — (Presented by the Author.) 

— History of Prostitution: its extent, causes 
and effects throughout the world, etc. By 
William W. Sanger, M. D. New York, 1858. 
1 vol., 8vo., pp. 686. 

Roman States— -(Prc«tf»terf6y the Governor-Gen- 
eral of the PofUiJlcial States.) 

— Govemo Pontificio: Ragguaglio delle cose 
operate nel ministero del Commercio, Belle 
Arti, Indastria, ed Agricultura durante I'anno 
1856, e per i lavori publici nelle anno 1855. 
Roma, 1857. 4to., pp. 202. 

— Rcgolamento prowisorio di commercia finora 
vigente nelle provincie di seconda Ricupera e 
modiflcato secondo le presscrizioei dell'editto 
del primo gingno 1821, etc. Roma, 1821. 
8vo., pp. 144. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 

Seventh Meeting, Thursday, March 17, 
1859. Archibald RusseH, Esq., 2nd Vice Presi- 
dent, in the chair. 

The foHowing gentlemen were elected mem- 
bers of the Society : 

Samuel M. Barlow, William Young, James 
T. Brady, John R. Brady, Thaddeus Lane, 
Nathaniel Jarvis, George Lorillard, M, D., 
William M. Pritchard, Charles A. Rapallo, 
Sidney Brooks, Edward Bell, Henry S. San- 
ford, Abraham M. Cozzens, Joseph Blunt, An- 
drew Boardman, Richard O'Qorman, John D. 
Burchard. Peter B. Porter, Henry Hilton, A. 
W. Clason, Alexander T. Stewart, Edward 
Poltz (of New Jersey), Gulian Verplanck, 
Charles Gould, Richard S. Willis, George H. 
Purser, Rev. Sullivan H. Weston, Thos. Ward, 
William Judson, Henry Clark^ John E. Bur- 
rell, Jeremiah Laroque, Paschal W. Tumey, 
William Perris, John C. Devereux, Mathew 
Bird, John I). Chute, Edward P. Beach, John 
F. Trow, William B. Taylor. 

The Hon. John R. Bartlett, (lato Superin- 
tendent of the Mexican Boundary Commission) 
Secretaiy of the State of Rhode Island, and Vice 
President of the " American Ethnological Soci- 
ety," was elected a " Corresponding Member." 

The annual address was then read by the 
Rev. Joseph P. Thompson, D.D., 3rd Vice Pres- 
ident of the Society. 

On motion of Marshall Lefferts, Esq., the 


thanks of the Society were tendered to the 
Rev. Dr. Thompson for his address, and a copy 
thereof requested for the Society's Archives. 
Adjourned, 


Eighth Meeting, Thursday, March 24th, 
1859. Archibald Russell, 2d Vjce President, 
in the chair. 

John Jay, Esq., read a paper prepared by 
David Olyphant Ring, Esq., of Rhode Island, 
in relation to his ^* Visit to^ and ExplotcUiofiis 
and Discoveries in, Siam and Cambodia.^^ 

The reading of this paper (which was accom- 
panied by a manuscript map of the region ex- 
plored), was followed by a discussion, in which 
Mr. Jay, Judge Daly, Mr. Folsom, Mr. Prime 
and Rev. Dr. Thompson took part. 

On motion, a vote of thanks was tendered, 
to Mr. Ring for his communication, and the 
paper ordered to be deposited in the Society's 
Archives. 

Dr. J. C. Hepburn, Dr. D. B. Bradley, now 
employed in the missionary service in the East, 
and Townsend Harris, Esq., U. S. Consul in 
Japan, were proposed, and on suspension of 
the rules, elected Corresponding Members of 
the Society. 

Mr. Jay read a letter from Lieut. John K. 
Duer, U. S. Navy, communicating to the So- 
dety a series of *' Barometric and Thermomet- 
ric observations at sea^ during a voyage from 
China to the United States by way of Japaa, 
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the Sandwich Islands, and Cape Horn," which, 
taken in connection with a pi*eYiou8 communi- 
catioD, complete a set of obseryations around 
the world. 

Mr. Jay also read a letter from Gideon Nye, 
Esq., U. S. Consul at Macaoi, accompanied by 
several volumes as a donation to the Society's 
Library. 

The thanks of the Society were voted to 
Lieut. Duer and Mr. Nye for their contribu- 
tions, and their correspondence ordered to be 
deposited in the Society'd Archives. 

Adjourned. 

DEPARTMENT OF GEOGRAPHY. 


THE VALUE OF GEOGRAPHY TO THE 

SCHOLAR, THE MERCHANT, AND THE 

PHILANTHROPIST.* 
Mr. Presidcnt and Gentlemen of the Am. 

Geo. and SVat. Society : — 

It is a matter of regret to all — and to none 
more than myself— that at a time when Egypt, 
South America, and Japan are enlisting the di- 
plomacy and the commerce of Christendom in 
combined and persistent efforts to render their 
material and productive resources more availa- 
ble to mankind, that universal scholar who has 
explored alike the Monuments of Egypt and 
the Antiquities of Peru, who has given shape to 
the unwritten legends of this western conti- 
nent, and who launched Commodore Perry, 
fresh from the piratical seas of the Great Nip- 
pon, upon the more adventurous sea of litera- 
ture, has chosen to occupy in silence the chair 
he so much honors, instead of instructing us 
with his wisdom and animating us by his elo- 
quence.t For myself, in essaying to discourse 
of geography as a science, in its attractions for 
literary men, in its benefits to commerce, in its 
relations to missionary and philanthropic enter- 
prise, I feel oppressed with the magnitude of 

* Th« Annual AddrasB delivered Mansh 17th, 1859, 
by the Rev. Joseph P. Thompson, D.D., Vice President 
of the Society. 

t Rev. Francia Hawks, D.D., L.L.D., author of 
*• Egypt and ito Monumente," " Antiquities of Peru,'* 
;' Narrative of Com. Perry's Expedition," Ac. 


the theme. For how can one, whose mind is 
pre-occupied with the relations of earth to 
heaven, keep pace with the progress of any 
purely j^ysical science ? And yet, can one who 
would fitly serve mankind in their higher inter- 
ests, dispense with the most thorough and min- 
ute knowledge of man in bis present abode ? 
This science of geography, once regarded as a 
mere matter of dry but necessary information, 
is now seen to have vital relations to Man in 
his physical, mental, social, historical and moral 
development ; so that in seeking to perfect his 
spiritual life, you cannot separate him from the 
physical world in which he lives. Indeed, Mil- 
ton deemed it not unworthy of Michael th^ 
Archangel, to give the fiither of the race a les- 
son in geography from the map of the world, 
before unfolding to him the sublime but awful 
vision of his descendants in their fall : 

" It was a hill, 
Of Paradiw tho highest, from wfaoee top 
The bemi^>here of earth, in cloareet ken, 
Strotcb'd out to th' amplest reaob of prospect lay.'** 

And Homer brings Minerva from the abode 

of the gods to recall to Ulysses the features of 

his own country, when restored to it after his 

wanderings through known and unknown seas. 

" Behold the port of Phorcys ! fenced around. 
Behold where Neritae the clouds divides. 
And shakes the waving forests on his sides ; 
So spake the goddess ; and the prospect cleared, 
The mists dispersed, and all the coast appeared."t 

But such has been the progress of our science, 
that the schoolboy of to-day has a wider field 
of knowledge open before him in his elass-boak 
of geography, than had Minerva upon the island 
of Ithaca, or Michael from the loftiest summit 
of middle Asia. 

When Dr. Johnson was past seventy years of 
age, he talked one day with much animation of 
traveling into distant countries ; arguing " that 
the mind was enlarged by it, and that a certain 
dignity of character was derived from it. Ho 
had then an enthusiastic desire to visit the Wall 
of China." Boswell, of course, echoed the idea, 
and said that he himself would go and see the 
Wall of China, but for the duty of caring for 

• Par. Lost, B XI 
t Odyssey, B. XIII. 
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kU children. " Sir," said Johnson, " by doing 
80, you would do what would be of importance 
in raising your children to eminence. There 
would be a luster reflected upon them from 
your spirit of curiosity. They would be at all 
times regarded as the children of a man who 
had gone to view the Wall of China. I am seri- 
ous, sir." 

NoWj who would cross the street to see a 
man who had been to view the Wall of China, 
much less to see his children ? Why, sir, you 
and I may yet visit the Celestial Empire during 
the summer recess, when the respected repre- 
sentatives of Oregon and Arizona shall have 
satisfied us as to the shortest and safest route 
across the continent. " I, too, am serious, sir." 

Already within our life-time, geography has 
risen to the dignity not only of a science, but 
of a science among sciences ; so that while Mil- 
ton, in his time, complained that " the writers 
of geography, though some of them are exact 
enough in setting down longitudes and lati- 
tudes, yet in those other relations of manners, 
religion, government, and such like, accounted 
geographical, have for the most part missed 
their proportions," the age that has produced a 
Humboldt and a Ritter — ^the Kosmo8 and the 
Erdkunde — ^has learned to comprehend all mun- 
dane facts and sciences within the sphere of 
geography ; and foreign accents blending with 
our own in the unity of race, are teaching us 
also the organic unity of system in " the Earth 
of Man."* We have outgrown that literal defi- 
nition of geography which confines it to a de- 
scription of the superficial aspect of the earth 
itself; and -we are prepared to concede the 
broadest claims of Strabo for his favorite science 
— that '* it can be fitly approached only by one 
acquainted with human and divine things^ 
since in addition to its vast importance in re- 
gard to social life, and the art of government, 
geography unfolds to us the celestial phe- 
nomena, acquaints us with the occupants of 
land and ocean, and the vegetation, fruits, and 
peculiarities of the various quarters of the 


• Prof. Arnold Onyot. 


earth, a knowledge of which marks him who 
cultivates it as one earnest in the great problem 
of life and happiness." 

In the brief hints which the time and occa- 
sion will permit, I shall advert to the rela- 
tions of geography to the Literature of the 
past, its present and prospective benefits to 
Commerce, and its service to that Philanthropic 
Enterprise which is the boast of our age. 

Among the marvels of modem science — 
though some are more striking in a physical 
aspect — ^I know of none more wonderful or 
more serviceable to mankind, than the illustra- 
tion and confirmation which geography has fur- 
nished to the oldest books of History, of Poetry, 
and of Religion. Within our own generation 
the researches of geography have so far verified 
the local and topographical allusions and de- 
scriptions of Herodotus, Homer, and Moses, 
that these alone — apart from historical alid phi- 
lological criticism — would fully identify these 
fathers of secular and sacred literature with 
the scenes and times in which they lived. 

The reputation of Herodotus has long vibrated 
between the terms " Father of History" and 
"Father of lies." Later criticism, however, 
has settled down upon the conclusion that 
Herodotus was a true liistorian, faithful and ac- 
curate within the limits of his personal knowl- 
edge, but too credulous in recording upon 
doubtful authority what lay beyond his own 
observation; — that what is fabulous or ques- 
tionable in his narrative was not invented by 
him to enliven the story, but was reported by 
him in good faith from ignorant or ingenious 
informants. The travels of Herodotus extended 
over 1,700 miles from east to west, and nearly 
the same distance from north to south. In 
Asia he visited Assyria, Babylon and Susa, 
Asia Minor and Syria ; in Africa, the whole of 
Egypt to its extreme limits, and the coast as 
far as Cyrenc ; in Europe, Greece proper, Scythia 
and Thrace, and the principal islands of the 
Levant. His journeys were made leisurely, 
and as a scholar he commonly had access to 
the best sources of information. Where he is 
defective, it in through ignorance or erroneous 
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report, rather than through fancy or intentional 
niiisrepresentation. The discoveries of the 
present century in Egypt, Assyria, Babylon, 
and Greece — the identification of ruins and 
monuments — the deciphering of hieroglyphics 
and cuneiform inscriptions — have gone to estab- 
lish the substantial accuracy of the first Greek 
historian. 

But that which, more than any other single 
fact, confirms and illustrates Herodotus, is 
the general marked correspondence of his geog- 
raphy with the face of nature in the route 
of his own travels. Here he is full even to 
minuteness, and, considering his advantages, 
wonderfully accurate; but beyond these limits, 
he was dependent upon tradition, the reports 
of travelers and mariners, and the imperfect 
geography of his predecessors in this depart- 
ment — especially of Hecataaus and Aristeas. 
That he used these sources with caution, how- 
ever, is evident from the disparaging tone with 
which he speaks of the maps in use in his day. 
" For my part," he says, " I cannot but laugh 
when I see numbers of persons drawing maps 
of the world without having any reason to guide 
them ; making, as they do, the ocean-stream to 
run all round the earth, and the earth itself to 
be an exact circle, as if described by a pair of 
compasses, with Europe and Asia just of the 
same size. The truth in this matter," he adds, 
"I will now proceed to explain in a very few 
words, making it clear what the real size of 
each region is, and what shape should be given 
them."* Certainly the configuration of the 
earth, as conceived by Herodotus, was a great 
improvement upon the idea of Homer, whom 
the historian followed so ardently in his general 
views. 

The incredulity with which Herodotus re- 
ceives the story of the circumnavigation of 
Africa by the Phenicians, goes to confirm his 
general trustworthiness ; while we owe to his 
record of what he regarded as fabulous, the 
most minute and truthful account of a maritime 
disoovery made centuries before Yasco do Gama. 


•fi. IV, 36. Rawlinson's Ed. 


Upon the whole, there seems no reason to dis- 
sent from the conclusion of Kawlinson touching 
the geography of Herodotus ; that " his accounts 
of countries ai*e, in the great nmjority of cases, 
drawn from his own experience, and are full or 
scanty according to the time he had spent in 
the countries, in making acquaintance with 
their general character and special phenomena. 
Where he has not traveled himself, he trusts 
to the reports of others ; but only, to all ap- 
pearance, of et/e-wUnesses. ^ If in any case ho 
gives mere rumors which have come to him at 
second-hand, he is careful to distinguish them 
from his ordinary statements and descriptions."* 

In this view there is a two-fold relation be- 
tween the science of geography and this ancient 
book of historical and descri pti ve travel. While 
on the one hand we verify the book for sub- 
stance by means of those geographical features 
which are permanent, on the other hand we 
learn from Herodotus the extent of the known 
world in his time, and the boundaries, as then 
existing, between civilization and barbarism. 
We trace upon his map the lines of commerce 
and of migration radiating from western Asia, 
following the rivers or seeking the sea from the 
Indus to Tartessus. Comparing his minute de- 
scriptions with the present face of things, we 
learn also what changes the physical geography 
of certain districts has undergone in 2,500 years. 
This is particularly with respect to the Delta 
of the Nile. The maps of the Delta, as given 
for example by Schlieden, after Herodotus, 
Strabo, and Ptolemseus, with special reference 
to the eastern mouths of the Nile, are a valu- 
able contribution to geology, and have an im- 
mediate bearing upon the project of Lcssepsfor 
re-opening the connection between the Red 
Sea and the Mediterranean. Thus, in every 
point of view, the scholar who would appreciate 
Herodotus must understand geography as well 
as Greek. Indeed, only so far as we can assure 
ourselves of his veracity and accuracy, b he of 
real value to this age. 

In passing from Herodotus to Homer, we 

* Introduction, Vol. 1. 
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feel at once the transition from History to 
Poetry; and ai*c met at the outset with the 
inquiry whether the poet had a geography of 
fact at tlie basiis of his great epic and romance ; 
whether there was an Ilium of Priam before 
the Troja or Ilium Vetus of classical history ; 
and whether the voyage of Ulysses was to 
islandrt now visited by the mariner, or to fairy 
isles of the poet's own creation. It may help 
us to answer this preliminary question if we 
compare the epic poet of Greece with his only 
two peers, in English and Italian verse. When 
Milton boldly launches into the in6nite abysses 
above and beneath, we do not think of locality, 
but strong and safe under his lead, we follow 
" the broad and beaten way" he paves over the 
"deep tract of hell," or mount to "the em- 
pyrean," 

" Rapt in a chariot drawn hj fiery steeds." 
We ask for no chart of the regions of the super- 
natural ; but when he maps out for Adam the 
future empires of his descendants from Cambalu 
to £1 Dorado, we feel that in the prolonged and 
minute description, the poet has exhausted his 
own knowledge of our globe ; so that in the 
eleventh book of Paradise Lost we have the 
known geography of Milton's time. The 
heathen mythology wrought into his first book 
is located according to tts national sources and 
physical boundaries ; while his allusions to 
Biblical Geography are sometimes minutely 
exact, as this : 

" From Paneaa, the fount of Jordan's flood, 
To Beeraaba, where the Uoly Land 
Borders on Kgjpt and the Arabian shore.'** 

While, therefore, the machinery of his epic 
moves beyond all geographical boundaries, yet 
to understand and enjoy the copious references 
of Milton to human history, one must be well 
versed in geography and archaeology, since the 
poet deals with these as substantive realities. 

As for Dante, a f)no criticf has remarked, 
"with what complex precision, as a poetical 
architect, he has actually, for the purposes of 
his work, built a universe of Hell, Purgatory, 


* Par. Lost, B. XI. 
t Mr. Otadstone. 


and Paradise. Every line of his poem has a 
determinate relation to a certain point in space, 
fixed in his own mind ; but whether every such 
point be fixed or not in nature, is no more ma- 
terial, than if it were simply to be determined 
by axes of co-ordinates." Though the opening 
vision of the \yoet comes upon him in a gloomy 
wood, this is but a tangible starting point for 
that serial journey which he pursues through 
circle after circle of the outlying spirit-world. 
Yet even in that world the spirits of Dante re- 
call the topography of this, especially of that 
Italy which was to him the scene of his in- 
tensest love, and hope, and wo. The poem can 
be interpreted only in the light of the geograph- 
ical and political divisions of Italy in the thir- 
teenth century. 

But while Milton and Dante open their epics 
in the spiritual world, the one descending at 
once into Chaos, the other into the Inferno, 
Homer begins with human deeds and earthly 
£icenes ; — the wrath of Achilles, and the mus- 
tering of hostile fleets and armies. He pictures 
the plain of Troy ; the city of its surround- 
ings ; Mount Ida wit h its fountains and forests, 
and the rivers that flow from it into the sea — 
the Rhesu-s, the Rhodius, the Granictis, the di- 
vine Scamandcr ; the iEgean sea with its islands 
from Crete to Lcmnos ; and the swift rushing 
Hellespont. We cannot doubt that a real scene 
is before the mind of the poet, and that he de- 
scribes Greece and Asia Minor, and the adja- 
cent waters, according to his knowledge of 
their geograph}-. When Homer introduces the 
supernatural, he does not, like Milton, challenge 

us to an 

" Adventurous song, 
That with no middle flight intends to soar 
Above the Aonian mount ;" — 

His gods are never fiirther ofi^ than the mim- 
mita of Ida and Olympu;*, visible to the naked 
eye ; and they descend in palpable forms to 
mingle in the strifes of men. The Iliad is rooted 
in the soil of Asia Minor, and its perennial flow- 
ers breathe over our material civilization, the 
aroma of chivalry and love from the heroic age. 

It was my fortune to pass up the Dardanelles 
while the allied fleet^t were lying there, await- 
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ing the signal for the Crimean war. As our 
steamer halted with dispatches for the French 
Admiral, we witnessed the manning of the 
yards and the manoBuvcrs of anticipated battle. 
In the back ground lay the Troad, with the 
range of Ida towering to the sky ; and at sight 
of it, the armaments of England, France, and 
Turkey, with their flaunting drapery, faded 
from yiew, and a thousand triremes, manned 
with Greeks, covered the waters. Homer again 
called the catalogue of the commanders and all 
the ships ; and above the roar of '' the much-re- 
sounding sea" came the mellifluous voice of the 
oldest bard of Greece, singing the fate of Helen, 
and the seige of Troy. Thus to have the Iliad 
lifted out of the sphere of mere grammar and 
prosody, and prosaic criticism, brought down 
also from the ideal past, and fastened by its 
own geography to shores where fleets and ar- 
mies yet gather to the fray ; — to feel the pulse 
of a human history, and a common humanity 
throbbing through the verse of Homer after 
three thousand years, was worth a voyage from 
the Hudson to the Xanthus. 

The story of Ulysses has in it so much of the 
element of romance that it is less important to 
verify its geographical allusions. Yet, the in- 
terest of the story is so far enhanced by trans- 
ferring it from the sphere of the ideal into the 
actual, that one who has sat musingly beside 
the " bay of Ulysses" in Corfu, is almost vexed 
that the learned and eloquent "member for 
Oxford University" has transported the home of 
Calypso from that to some imaginary island in 
the Euxine. Indeed, I do not wonder that, 
after such violence done to their traditions, the 
Ionian Islands should reject all the advances of 
the distinguished envoy of Britain, and that 
Calypso, disdaining the profcrred consolations 
of Victoria, should again lift up her despairing 
cry toward the Ithaca of her loved and lost 
Ulysses. 

But while we owe this grudge to Mr. Glad- 
stone, we would gratefully acknowledge the ser- 
vice he has rendered to our science in extri- 
cating from chaos the geography of the Odys- 
sey, and projecting a map which locates and 


harmonizes so many of the poet's references to 
lands and seas. And we must believe with him 
that this " wild and noble romance" was an ef- 
fort of the poet, shut up " within a narrow and 
local circle" — " to pass the horizon by strength 
of thought; to pierce the mist ; to shape the 
dim, confused, and conflicting reports he could 
pick up, according to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, into land and sea ; to people its hab- 
itable spots with the scanty material he could 
command, everywhere enlarged, made good, 
and adorned out of the wealth of his vigorous 
imagination; and to form, by efibrt of the 
brain, for the first time as far as wo know in 
the history of our race, an idea of a certain con- 
figuration for the surface of the earth. The 
poet has imbedded into his imaginative scheme 
a multitude of real geographical physical tradi- 
tions ; and by means of these, upon comparing 
them with their proper originals, we can judge 
with tolerable accuracy what were the limits of 
human enterprise in the face of the earth in this 
heroic age."* 

We find, then, a world embraced within 
the circuit of Greece Proper and Asia Minor, 
including also the principal islands of the 
^gean and the eastern Mediterranean, the 
definite and intelligible scene of the major part 
of the actions and movements of Homer's 
heroes. Within these limits the poet's knowl- 
edge of locality was tolerably exact ; and here 
we may reproduce his wars and wanderings of 
men, and. his councils and manoeuvers of the 
gods, upon a map constructed from his own 
materials. Strabo, who claims Homer as " the 
founder of geographical science," would extend 
the literal knowledge of the poet far beyond 
this area. But Homer's allusions to Lybia and 
Egypt, to the Persian gulf, the Euxine and the 
Caspian, are too indefinite to furnish anything 
more than a rude outline map of the world be- 
yond the immediate margin of the Levant. 

Where to locate the Ethiopians was the great 
geographical problem of Homer, as it is the 
great political and moral problem of our own 
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generation. He found them not only in the 
south but also in the east and in the west, from 
the rising to the setting sun, and stretching 
round to confront the rough Cimmerians of the 
north, — altogether quite a mysterious and per- 
plexing people, ge(^raphically considered. And 
then beyond his utmost verge of earth, the im- 
agination of Homer, linking the fiu;t that the 
known world everywhere touched upon the 
seat with the fact that the Hellespont joined 
ocean to ocean, pictured a river-ocean flowing 
through " the wide-wayed sea" around the 
world. This conception of Homer — like the 
prediction of the Medea, and Strabo's conjec- 
ture of another continent lying westward in 
the Atlantic — is almost a poetic prophecy of 
that ceaseless current which bears the warmth 
of the South Pacific along the coast of our en- 
tire continent, which mitigates even the cold of 
the Arctic, and scatters upon the shores of Nor- 
way and the Hebrides the seeds of the tropics. 
Be that as it may, while the " wide-wayed" sea 
of Time shall roll, changing its configuration 
with the rise and fall of nations and empires, 
there shall flow through it a river of song 
which, gushing from the world's young life, 
shall bear to the latest posterity the Ulysses 
of Homer. 

To the scholar who would appreciate the 
poet aa something more than a text-book of 
Greek prosody, there is a necessity for a defi- 
nite comprehenjiion of both the real and the 
imaginary geography of the Homeric age. 

As in going back almost twenty^flve centu- 
ries to Herodotus, we find geography his wit* 
ncM and his interpreter, and in going back five 
hundred years further, we still find geography 
a palpable chain of fact linking us to Homer; 
So, if we shall penetrate seven centuries be- 
yond, we shall still find geography a witness for 
those Hebrew records which are the oldest re- 
liable documentary history of the world. In- 
deed, Moses is even more attested by its evi- 
dence than either Homer or Herodotus; for 
while both a poet and historian, his main func- 
tion is neither poetry nor history as an art, but 
the record of moral and religious truth, and the 


revelation of divine law and promise. In making 
this record of Divine Providence and revelation 
Moses gives only those local and geographical 
facts which are incidental to his religious pur- 
pose. Yet, in so doing, — and all the more be- 
cause of that incidental mention of facts and 
places which assumes a knowledge of these on 
the part of the reader, — Moses furnishes per- 
manent data of his own authenticity. These, 
the geography of Egypt, Assyria, Arabia, and 
Palestine, enables us to test in the most satis- 
factory manner. 

It were possible for God to have revealed to 
men an ethical code or a system of theology in 
the abstract style of Plato or of Sir William 
Hamilton — a system for the schools. But from 
the beginning. Divine revelation has been 
closely associated with the personal and the 
actual of human life and history. While the 
Euphrates and its cognate streams shall water 
the region of middle western Asia, men shall 
not cease to be reminded of the Eden of their 
great progenitor. While Ararat shall tower 
among the mountains of Armenia, men shall 
not cease to be reminded of the historical 
peopling of the earth by the sacred remnant 
borne in the Ark from the antidiluvian world. 
While Ur, and Haran, and Damascus, and 
Sichem, and Bethel, and Hebron, may be iden- 
tified by living representatives or undisputed 
monuments, the Israelite, the Ishmaelite, and 
the Christian, will keep alive the memory of 
the Father of the Faithful amid the scenes of 
his eventful life. While the cauldron of the 
Dead Sea shaM simmer with its bitter asphaltic 
waters, the story of Sodom and Gomorrah shall 
stand in letters of fire. While the Nile shall 
roll its fertilizing flood along the margin of 
the desert, the story of the plenty and the 
famine of Joseph's premiership, of the visit of 
his brethren, and the burial of his father, and 
the story of Ma<ies in the ark and in the wil- 
derness, will belong to the physical scene. 
While the bald granite of Sinai shall cleave the 
clear atmosphere of the Arabian wilderness, the 
eternal law of right shall speak from every 
crag, and echo in every vale. The Red Sea 
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and the Jordan divide again before the wand 
of the historian ; and Nebo still overlooks the 
land of promise from Hermon and Lebanon to 
the Great Sea. The Bible is rooted in the 
soil of the earth while its mountains shall stand — 
is written on its surface while its rivers shall flow. 

But beside this general outline correspond- 
ence of the geography of Egypt, Arabia, and 
Syria, with the sacred record — serving to iden- 
tify the book with human scenes and history — 
there are particular and even minute geographi- 
cal correspondences with the local allusions of 
the Bible, which authenticate the book beyond 
the most ingenious objections of a Volney or a 
Gibbon. The very lists of names in old Testa- 
ment Geography which so perplexed our child- 
ish organs of speech, and seemed to encumber 
the narrative, have now become witnesses for 
the authenticity of the book, and the accuracy 
of its several writers. No geographer of an- 
cient or modern times has passed unscathed of 
criticism ; yet not one geographical error lias been 
fastened upon the sacred Kn-Uers, whtre Hie text is 
fully settled^ and iJie reference dearly identified; 
and every new explorer of the Holy Land 
brings to light some new identification of an- 
cient sites, corroborating the historical books 
of the Bible. Indeed, a skillful cartographer 
might almost construct a map of Palestine from 
the allotments of the tribes detailed in the 
book of Joshua — that most ancient record of 
title deeds ; and the monopolist of hand-books, 
even while offering his excellent red-covered 
Guides fur the East, assures us that the Bible is 
the best hand-book for Syria.* Not only the 
bolder features of the country, but the high- 
ways, the battle-fields, the fountains, the vil- 
lages, are mapped out with undeviating ac- 
curacy, and by such land-marks as only one 
writing of things familiar could give. The very 
peculiarities of climate and soil are indicated 
by some passing remark of a writer intent upon 
a moral lesson. 

Among the more curious results of Egyptian 
Archaeology, is the construction, by Brugsch, 


* Mr. John Murray. 


of a map of Palestine, from Egyptian monu- 
mental sources ; that is, the outline of Palestine 
being sketched from nature. Brugsch* has filled 
it in only with names of Hebrew towns identi- 
fied upon the monuments of Egypt — thus mak- 
ing an Egyptian hieroglyphic map of Palestine. 
The result is a curious and minute confirmation 
of the Hebrew books of the Kings, where these 
interlace with Egyptian history. A similar 
correspondence has been traced to some extent 
upon Assyrian and Babylonian monuments. 
In short, the study of the geography of Syria is 
almost as important for the elucidation of the 
Bible, as is the collatk)n of manuscripts for ad- 
justing the sacred text, and the science of 
exegesis for a correct interpretation. Every 
true Biblical scholar must needs be so far a 
geographer. A distinguished scholar of Ger- 
many, in his recent commentaries on the books 
of Joshua and the King8,t assigns as a sufficient 
reason for a new exposition of th&se historical 
books, the fact that Dr. Robinson's researches 
in Palestine had brought to light such valuable 
materials for the illustration of the text. It is 
gratifying to know that this now veteran ex- 
plorer in this field, is likely, ere long, to gamer 
the latest and best fruits of his life-long studies 
into a Biblical Geography which shall be worthy 
of its aim. Without a question, if Palestine 
shall ever be under a stable and liberal govern- 
ment long enough to admit of its thorough ex- 
ploration, it will yield an unparalleled testi- 
mony to the authenticity and accuracy of the 
Bible. >Y1^D that day comes, may so shrewd 
and competent an observer as the author of 
" the Land of the Book"| be there to take his 
notes and print them. 

While geography is thus the ready handmaid 
of the scholar in the interpretation of ancient 
and valued documents, she is also the pioneer 
and guide of the merchant in commercial ad- 
venture. Gould a people whose idea of the 
world is expressed by a Chinese map, ever be- 
come a commercial people 1 With the whole 
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world embraced in China, except the tiny out- 
lying island of Britain, the celestial empire con- 
stituting the one only terrestrial continent, and 
this mainly inland, could there possibly be a 
stimulus to foreign commerce? Commerce 
with whom, and to what ports ? From early 
times, indeed, China has had a coastwise com- 
merce ; but her people have hardly been char- 
acterized by the spirit of maritime adventure. 
But, while the geographical ideas of the Chi- 
nese, no less than their social institutions and 
religious prejudices, have ^trained the spirit 
of commercial enterprise, insular Britain, in- 
vited upon every side to tempt the sea, has 
availed herself of all maritime discoveries to 
push abroad her empire of commerce till it en- 
circles the globe. Uer exploring expeditions, 
her commissioned travelers, her civil engineers, 
are pioneers of her merchants and manufactur- 
ers, opening new markets from Australia to 
Labrador. 

The bold speculations of geographers have 
prepared the way for the successful adventures 
of commerce. It was as a navigator following 
the configuration of the eastern hemisphere, 
that Yasco de Gama opened to the commerce 
of western Europe a new route to the East In- 
dies, when the Turk had gained control of the 
ancient channels of trade. It was the passion 
of Columbus for geographical knowledge, nursed 
by the study of maps and charts, and the in- 
formation picked up from the sailors of Genoa 
and Lisbon, that led him forth upon the bold 
adventure which issued in the diArovery of 
America. The wonderful travels of Marco 
Polo, then just written, had kindled o new en- 
thusiasm for oriental discovery. The conjec- 
tures of Aristotle, Strabo, and Seneca, as to the 
proximity of eastern Asia to the pillars of Her- 
cules, were made familiar to Columbus through 
the " Picture of the World," prcpared*by Car- 
dinal Petrus, of Cambrai ; and these conjec- 
tures of the earlier geography were the means 
of inciting the Genoese navigator to seek the 
Indies by a westward voyage. The ardent 
purnuit of geographical knowledge opened a new 
continent to emigration and commerce. 


The explorations of Barth and Livingstone 
in Africa, have already directed the spirit of 
commercial enterprise toward the interior of 
that continent, and we shall yet see every navi- 
gable river of Africa enlivened by merchant 
fleets, more fatal to the slaver than ill-manned 
and sluggish navies. The interior exploration 
of Russia, of middle Asia, and of South America, 
is opening new channels for the commercial 
industry of nations. Every well-planned geo- 
graphical expedition repays its cost to com- 
merce a thousand fold. No science is more 
practical or more remunerative than this. He 
who understands the geography of the world — 
in the wide import of that term — will know 
the value and the wants of the markets of the 
world. A half-witted capitalist in an eastern 
city once sent a cargo of warming-pans to the 
West Indies, at the instance of a friend who 
loved a practical joke. Luckily they were put 
to use as molasses strainers, and proved a profit^ 
able venture ; but it would hardly be safe to 
repeat the experiment. The ill considered 
kindness which forwarded to a missionary in a 
tropical island a life supply of beaver overcoats 
and felt hats, would hardly pass for commercial 
sagacity. Commerce must ever adjust itself to 
the great laws of climate and of physical distri- 
bution, which geography ascertains and repoi*ts 
for her guidance. 

I have already hinted at the relations of geog- 
raphy to that spirit of Moral and Philanthropic 
Enterprise which makes the elevation of Hu- 
manity the crowning aim and glory of our 
times. We cannot dissociate the earth from 
man. Geographical and national insulation is 
a barrier to that sympathy of race which pro- 
claims our common humanity. But Christi- 
anity overleaps that barrier with her divine 
commission to "go into all the world, and 
make disciples of all nations." Thus far the ad- 
vancing periods of civilization, as both Guizot 
and Guyot have noted, have not succeeded each 
other aa developments upon the same soil, but 
have advanced from country to country, and 
from continent to continent, in an order which 
is styled " the geographical march of history," 
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But that higher ciyilization toward which we 
aspire knows no boundary within the confines 
of the habitable globe. The spirit of geograph- 
ical discovery which prompts a Franklin and a 
Kane to explore the frigid zone, and a Barth 
and an Overwog to penetrate within the trop- 
ics, summons our Christian philanthropy to 
visit the Esquimaux and the Ethiop with its 
kindly influence. We have no longer an inner 
and an outer geography — ^an inner world of 
seclusive civilization, an outer world of pro- 
scribed barbarism — but we find one earth from 
pole to pole, and through all the conditions of 
the human family a common moral nature sus- 
ceptible of the same virtues and vices, the same 
knowledge, desires, affections, and hopes, and 
the same social elevation. No sooner does the 
geographical explorer cry " Land ho !" " a new 
island, a new continent is found," than Chris- 
tianity exclaims, " this, too, is mine !" and forth 
she goes with her divine ministrations to every 
creature. " It was from the perusal of ' Cook's 
Voyages round the World,' and while employed 
in giving instruction to his pupils at Moulton 
in geography, that Mr. Carey was led to con- 
template the moral and spiritual degradation 
of the heathen, and to form the noble design 
of communicating the gospel to them. When 
he was subsequently constrained to relinquish 
the school and return to manual occupation, 
the same idea was still uppermost. Mr. Fuller 
has related that, on going to his little work- 
shop, he saw a large map suspended on the 
wall, composed of several sheets pasted to- 
gether, in which he had entered every particu- 
lar he had been able to glean relative to the 
natural characteristics, the population, and the 
religion of every country, as then kQown to 
us. While engaged in making or mending 
shoes, his eye was often raised from the last to 
the map, and his mind was employed in travers- 
ing the different regions of the globe, and musing 
on the condition of the various heathen tribes, 
and devising the means of evangelizing them."* 


* Life and TimM of Carej, Manhman, and Ward. 
London. Vol. 1, p. 9. 
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And so the geographical and statistical studies 
of a poor cobbler led to that great enterprise 
of the QirUtUm civilization of India, which is a 
higher glory than all the conquests of Britain 
in the East. 

The first exploring expedition of the United 
States brought accurate reports of the islands 
of the South Pacific and their inhabitants; 
those islands are already included within the 
domain of Christian missions. And if the next 
expedition to the North shall find some peopled 
island in the Polar, Sea, it will herald the ad- 
vent of that Christian philanthrophy which 
shall turn the Arctic Night into perpetual Day. 
Geography circumscribes the globe with lat- 
itude and longitude ; Christianity enspheres it 
w^ith light and love. 

But while Christianity thus follows immedi- 
ately upon geographical discovery, eager to ful- 
fil her mission, she often anticipates both science 
and commerce, and by her zeal for man's high- 
est welfare opens new domains for all material 
progress. The arts and manufactures of Britain 
will owe to a hnmble missionary of South 
Africa a debt which honorary titles and guinea 
testimonials can never cancel. Bitter and 
Humboldt acknowledge the eminent services 
of missionaries to geographical science. 

Such, briefly sketched, is the dignity and 
value of the science to further which this Soci- 
ety is organized. We associate with geography 
the kindred and almost inseparable science of 
Statistics ; not the mere accumulation of facts 
and figures, but the scientific classification of 
all the phenomena of human life and society, 
economical, numerical, social, political, vital, 
moral, and religious. Regarding these, not 
from Mr. Buckle's stand-point, as blind fixed 
forces, of which human actions are a necessary 
resultant, nor as being in themselves a law for 
man, but as themselves under law, and evi- 
dences to man of his present condition and ne- 
cessities ; we would derive from the statistics of 
nature and mankind, information and Bugge.s- 
tions for the great ends of social and moral im- 
provement. The field opens invitingly before 
us. Though the youngest National Society 
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in these departments, we find tliat the oldest 
of kindred institutions abroad have been in ex- 
istence but a third of the century, and yet 
have taken rank with the first institutions of 
science, and have greatly enriched its literature 
with the results of their inquiry and discovery. 
Entering at once upon their labors, and enjoy- 
ing the fruits of their successes, wo have before 
us in our country, and upon our own continent, 
a field from which we should gather fruit for 
exchange with the whole world of science. If 
our national vanity makes us jealous even of 
foreign exploration upon this continent, our 
national pride, and the just and liberal enter- 
prise of science, should lead us to perform that 
work for the benefit of mankind. We should 
demonstrate to the world that republicanism 
and filibusterism are not identical; and that 
royal patronage and hereditary wealth are not 
necessary for the culture of a scientific spirit. 
With such a field, and such a work before us, 
we confidently invite the co-operation of our 
fellow citizens. We open our rooms to the 
scholar, the merchant, the philanthropist, to 
each and all without distinction of school or 
sect. In seeking the advancement of this Soci- 
ety, we are seeking the honor of our city and 
country. If the day shall come when the 
American Geographical and Statistical Society 
shall occupy a building of its own, its ample 
halls adorned with the historical maps, and the 
most recent surveys, its library furnished with 
all that science and travel can supply in its de- 
partment, and its statistical bureau with all re- 
liable information duly classified, and freely 
profi*ered to the editor, the merchant, the manu- 
facturer, the physician, the statesman, and the 
philanthropist, — they who have built the struc- 
ture shall win the grateful honor of their gene- 
ration, and bequeath to posterity a deathless 
legacy of fame. 

TEXAS. 

The value of taxable property in Texas has 
been increased as follows : In 1850 it was 053,- 
563,671; in 1852, $80,754,094; in 1854,8126,- 
981,617 ; in 1856, $161,504,026 ; and in 1858. 
»192,287,377. 


GEOLOGY OF NEW JERSEY.* 
The principal geological formations in New 
Jersey cross the State in a N. E. and S. W. di- 
rection. The rocks which are so prominent 
upon the upper part of New York island, and 
which underlie the whole of it, extend on to- 
ward the S. W., appearing on Diamond Reef, 
just off the Battery, then at the quarantine 
landing on Staten Island, and again a few miles 
this side of Trenton, on the Delaware, whence 
they extend across Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
and Maryland, and on farther south. The line 
following this range across New Jersey, divides 
the State into two parts, each of which possesses 
very marked and peculiar geological features. 
In studying the geology of the northern region, 
it may be considered as divided into three 
parts: 

1. The primitive region, embracing its cen- 
tral part, which is the extension of the High- 
lands. 

2. The region lying on the north-west, con- 
stituting what is known as the Kittatinny Val- 
ley and the Blue Mountains. 

3. The S. E. border of the northern division, 
which is characterized by the red saiid-stono 
as the principal rock, and the ridges of trap 
which traverse it in various directions. 

The primary region toward the N. E. is re- 
markable for its mountains and for the irr^u- 
lar and broken character of its surface. It 
seems to be made up of continuous ridges, which 
are separated by narrow valleys. The passage 
across the country is laborious, and the promise 
for agricultural improvement extremely poor. 
Toward the S. W. the valleys become wider, 
limestone jmd other secondary rocks are found, 
and large! portions are noted for their agricul- 
tural wealth. 

The rock is metamorphic, usually intermingled 
with gneiss ; its strata are highly inclined, and 
in almost all cases dip toward the S. E. There 
are several localities, where white limestone is 

* Outline of remarks made by Prof. J. H. Cook, of 
Rutger's College, New Jersey, before the Am. Oeo. 
and Stat Soc., on the orgaoisatioii of the Section on 
Geology, Jan. 28, 1868. 
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found in connection with the gneiss. One near 
Mottville, is remarkable for the beautiful speci- 
mens of asbestos and serpentine, which ac- 
company it, and the belt of white limestone, 
which extends along near the S. E. base of 
Pochneck, Mt. Pimple hill, and the lower hills 
beyond. This limestone is interesting to the 
mineralogist for the many rare and beautiful 
minerals found imbedded in it. It is especially 
remarkable for containing the only known lo- 
calities of red oxyde of zinc now extensively 
used in the manufacture of white paint. Whether 
this limestone is of the same age with the 
gneiss, or whether it is altered from the blue 
limestone is a question, on which there is some 
difference of opinion among geologists. In sev- 
eral of the valleys a blue limestone is found, 
which, from its fossils, is evidently the Black 
River limestone of the New York system. Pro- 
fessor Rodgers advanced the opinion that it was 
newer than the coal formation, but from the 
Silurian fossils found in the rocks adjacent to 
it, there seems good reason for placing it among 
the older Silurian strata. The occurrence of 
these fossiliferous rocks in the midst of a pri- 
mary region, and their lying in a highly inclined 
position in the valleys — indicate the powerful 
elevating and disturbing forces which have 
operated upon them. This region is rich in 
iron ore of an excellent quality. The ore is 
found over a large portion of the belt, more 
abundant in the central and northern parts 
than in the southern and western. They are, 
however, not continuous veins. Some of them 
appear upon the surface for a few feet or rods 
only, while others may be traced for a mile or 
more. The veins vary in thickness from a few 
inches to 60 and 70 feet, and the same vein varies 
in thickness in different places. In dip they 
conform to the rock in which they lie ; and ir- 
regularities in thickness and terminations of 
the veins, instead of taking a vei*tical or any 
uncertain direction beneath the surface, uni- 
formly descend toward the north-east. 

It has been found by a careful examination 
of the structure of these veins, that the supply 
of ore which can be obtained from them w^ill 


never cease by exhaustion — ^but will continue 
till the cost of raising it to the surface exceeds 
its value. It gives new interest to this region, 
lying as it does, at our very doors, that it offers 
an almost inexhaustible supply of this indis- 
pensable metal. The origin of these ores, 
though apparently a purely speculative ques- 
tion, is one which has important practical bear- 
ings, and a correct theoretical knowledge of 
their origin will aid much in opening and work- 
ing the mines. The quality of iron made from 
these ores is much superior to that obtained 
abroad ; and in quantity, according to the state- 
ment of Dr. Kitchel, capable of yielding a mil- 
lion of tons a year for many years to come. Dr. 
Kitchel advances the opinion that these mines 
of ore or veins, are of a sedimentary origin, like 
the rocks in which they are found, and that 
with those rocks they have since been changed 
in structure, appearance, and perhaps in com- 
position. Bischof endeavors to explain the 
formation of magnetic iron ore by chemical 
action. Starting w^ith the fact that many com- 
mon rocks contain oxyde of iron, some enough 
to make 28 per cent, of the magnetic ore, he 
goes on to reason that this is a source sufficient 
to furnish an amount vastly beyond that found 
deposited in veins, and that no great stretch 
of imagination is needed to supply the chemical 
force, which would bring these disseminated 
particles of iron from the rock in which they 
are imbedded, and collect them in the veins or 
strata of ore. 

The district lying to the north-west of the 
State is a broad and elevated valley lying be- 
tween the Blue Mountain and the Highland 
ranges, extending from the New York State 
line on the north-east, to the Delaware on the 
south-west. This beautiful country is known 
as the Kittatinny Valley. Its rocks principally 
belong to the Black River and Hudson River 
formations of the New York survey. It b a 
rich agricultural and grazing district. The 
geological formation most prominent here is the 
same as in the rich grazing districts of Orange, 
Dutchess, Columbia, Rensselaer, Washington, 
Herkimer, Lewis and Jefferson counties in this 
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State, and it is equally noted with those 
counties for the quantity and quality of its 
dairy products. Passing from the north-west 
to the south-east, we come upon a- region widely 
different. Its principal rock consists of red 
shale and sandstone, with intruded veins and 
ridges of trap traversing it in various directions. 
It covers nearly half the northern division of 
the State, and is part of the extensive forma- 
tion much developed in the valley of the Con- 
necticut river, through almost the whole of 
the States of Massachusetts and Connecticut ; 
appears again on the Hudson a little below 
Stony Point, and extends onward south-west- 
erly across all the States to South Carolina. 
The Richmond coal field is in this rock, and 
also the Deep River coal field of North Caro- 
lina. The precise equivalent of this formation 
to the rocks of Europe, has been the subject of 
spirited discussion among our prominent geolo- 
gists. Professors Rogers, President Hitchcock, 
the Messrs. Redfield, Dr. Emmons and others, 
for a number of years. It is well known to be 
more recent than our coal formation. Some 
new fossils recently discovered by Dr. Emmons, 
have done much to strengthen the opinion ad- 
vanced by him that they are of the age of the 
Trias. The difficulty of the case arose from 
the extreme scarcity of fossils in the rocks. In 
New Jersey, indistinct remains of plants are 
not uncommon in the red sandstone quarries, 
and very distinct impressions of fishes have been 
found at Pompton and Boonton in this rock. 
Fossil footmarks, so abundant and remarkable 
in the red stone of the Connecticut Valley, have 
never been found in this formation in New Jer- 
sey. Thin seams of coal have been met with in 
several localities, but not in quantity to en- 
courage mining for it. The dip of this rock is 
toward the north- west— just the reverse of that 
of the formations lying on either side of it — and 
this circumstance has been the cause of much 
speculation in regard to its deposition. The 
belt in its broadest part is more than twenty 
miles wide, and has a dip from 10 to 20 deg. to 
the north-west. The trap rock which forms 
the abrupt ridges, so characteristic of the sur- 


face of this formation, has not materially dis- 
turbed the dip of the red sandstone. Slight 
chemical changes have been effected in some 
localities, by which copper or its ores have been 
collected at the junction of the two rocks. This 
is the case at Somerville and at Belleville also. 
This region is rich in agricultural wealth and 
development. It abounds in lovely scenery. 

The southern division of the State is but 
little elevated. The Neversink and a few other 
hills rise to the height of nearly 350 feet ; and 
the central elevation or backbone of the dis- 
trict has an average height of about 200 feet ; 
but so gentle are the variations of surface, that 
one can pass entirely across the State without 
being conscious of any. elevation whatever. 
The prevailing soil is more or less sandy, and 
the vegetation such as is peculiar to- light soils. 
There is a total absence of extended rock fonna- 
tions ; all the materials found even in boring 
wells to the depth of 300 or 400 feet, are soft 
and earthy in character. 

Passing over the State from the N. W. to 
the S. £., as in the section from Trenton to 
Long Branch, we cross those which are success- 
ively higher, until we arrive at those which are 
now in process of formation. These successive 
strata belong to three distinct geological peri- 
ods. Commencing at the N. W. border, the 
several strata of plastic and marly clays, of 
green sand and feruginous sand, belong to the 
cretaceous formation. The central or S. £. por- 
tions of the district belong to the quartenary 
system of the N. Y. geologists — drift or diluvium 
constituting all of it except the sand beaches 
along the shore, the tide marshes and a fringe 
of upland bordering them, which belong to the 
alluvial or recent formation. 

CRETACfiOUS FORMATION. 

The lowest stratum of the cretaceous forma- 
tion has much economical importance from its 
containing extensive beds of pure and fine 
potters' clay. These clays have evidently been 
formed from the disintegrated material of the 
gneiss rock, which has been before pointed out 
at Trenton, and in the same line at Staten 
Island and which, I have no doubt, once formed 
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a continuous ridge between these two points. 
At Trenton the quartz, mica, and decomposed 
feld-spar, or Kaolin, are found lying together 
upon the solid gneiss rock. In other places, as 
at Woodbridge and on Stateu Island, the mixed 
materials are found and no rock near them — 
and in many other places the materials are 
found as they have been sorted by the action 
of the water — quartz in the condition of sand 
in one place — mica in another, and the Kaolin 
or clay, in still another. It is rare that so fine 
an exhibition of the origin of white clay is to 
be seen. The best qualities are obtained at 
Woodbridge, South Amboy and Trenton. The 
trap ridge in the centre of the State, and the 
heavy deposits of diluvium south of it, have 
buried the clays so deep that none are exposed 
there. An immense quantity is consumed 
every year in the manufacture of fire brick. 
Clay for the common varieties of pottery is 
also taken from this formation; and a small 
quantity is also used in the manufacture of fine 
porcelain. The black clay which lies immedi- 
ately over the white is a stratum of no eco- 
nomic importance, except as it furnishes the 
basis for an excellent soil. It contains few, if 
any, animal remains in its lower bed, but trunks 
and branches of trees are very abundant. The 
upper part of this clay contains scattering gnuns 
and small masses of green sand; and shells, 
teeth, and other animal remains indicating that 
a new order of things, is found. 

The succeeding formation is characterized by 
containing beds of a peculiar mineral substance 
called '^ greensandJ" It appears in small grains 
like gunpowder, usually some shade of green in 
color, and so soft that it can easily be crushed 
upon the thumb nail. Its composition is com- 
plex, principally a silicate of iron, aluminum, 
magnesia and potash. Its fertilizing power has 
been ascribed to the potash, and to the carbonate 
and phosphate of lime, which it contains. AH 
these doubtless contribute to its value ; those 
containing the largest per centage of phosphate 
of lime are most esteemed. The formation is evi- 
dently of marine origin ; it is filled with the re- 
mai ns of such animals as inhabited the sea. Shells 


somewhat resembling those of the oyster are 
abundant. Bones of saurians, turtles and fish, 
are common. In all cases, however, they are 
of extinct species. To the theoretical geologist 
it is extremely interesting, as filling up an in- 
terval wanting in the geological series in Eu- 
rope, and showing that instead of there being 
an entire destruction of animals at the close of 
the cretaceous period, and a new creation at the 
beginning of the tertiary, there was a gradual 
dying out of the older fornus, and an equally 
gradual introduction of the new ones, and that 
while this change was going on, cretaceous and 
tertiary forms were living in the same waters 
at the same time. The green sand occupies 
three narrow belts on the N. W. and S. E. of 
the State ; it is so exposed, that its advantages 
are experienced over a belt of country 20 miles 
wide and 90 miles long. The whole formation 
appears to have been elevated to its present 
height by some force which was very uniform 
in its action. Not the slightest disturbance is 
to be perceived, and yet it must have been 
thus elevated, for its fossils are evidently of 
marine origin. This fact in regard to the fossils 
can only be explained by supposing that these 
strata have been elevated more upon their 
north-western, than upon their aouth-easterly 
edges, and thus brought to their present in- 
clined position. The green sand is most ex- 
posed upon sloping grounds, especially on the 
banks of streams, and this has given rise to 
very erroneous notions in regard to its position. 
It is thought by many that it has been formed 
in the valleys of streams, and in no other locali- 
ties. Now that a correct knowledge of its geo- 
logical position has been obtained, enterprises 
for diffusing its benefits over a more extended 
area are planned or in operation, with promis- 
ing prospects of success. The amount of this 
fertilizer which is accessible, is immense. A 
square foot of surfiice will yield a ton, an acre 
43,650 tons, and a square mile more than 27 
million tons. 

There are a great many square miles of it. 
The occurrence here of this immense and much 
needed supply of fertilizing matter, brought 
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from the deposits of the sea, is an interesting 
example of that compensating action which is 
going on in every department of the material 
world. Chemists tell us that the air of our 
atmosphere is kept in a state of almost uniform 
purity by the reciprocal action of plants and 
animals upon it. Carbonic acid, which is re- 
jected from our lungs as worthless and even 
poisonous, is the food of plants, and they are 
continually taking it from the atmosphere to 
to supply the materials for their growth ; the 
carbonic acid is decomposed, its carbon becomes 
part of the vegetable structure, and its oxygen 
returns to the air to render it pure and whole- 
some. In the aquarium, the balance of animal 
and vegetable life is so adjusted that with no 
supplies from without, both forms maintain a 
healthy existence, each supplying what the 
other needs for food, and removing that which, 
if accumulated, would become hurtful. The 
action of geological agencies in bringing from 
the ocean that which seems lost, is another ex- 
ample of the same kind, with only the differ- 
ence that the vibration of the balance is longer. 
Rains and other causes are continually carrying 
the elements of fertility from the soil to the 
streams, and so on to the sea, and immense 
quantities of the richest of the soil are carried 
away, apparently to be lost forever. But in the 
progress of geological change they are again 
brought to the surface, once more to bring back 
fertility to the wasted soil, and verdure to the 
exhausted fields. 

The whole country has been benefitted by 
the presence of this bed of fertilizing green 
sand. The fine crops produced by its use have 
stimulated farmers to greater exertions; bet- 
ter systems of husbandry have been adopted, 
and now that they have tasted the profits of 
good farming, progress is visible in every direc- 
tion. 

The large tract lying to the south-east of 
the green sand has hitherto been an unpromis- 
ing field for geological as well as for industrial 
pursuits. The prevailing soil is light or grav- 
elly, the timber pine, or a scrubby growth of 
oak. Another portion comprises the strip 


bordering on the Atlantic shore and Delaware 
Bay. Its width in some places is only a few 
rods, in others several miles. That portion of 
it which is dry upland, closely resembles the 
older formation on which it lies, and is distin- 
guished from it only by the greater fineness of 
the earth, and by containing remains of trees 
and of shells of species still common in the 
vicinity. The striking peculiarity of the case 
is that they should be found so much out of 
place. Shells unchanged in appearance, and 
bearing every mark of being in the places where 
they lived and died, are found at various eleva- 
tions up to 10 or 12 feet above high water 
mark, and imbedded in earth as dry and solid 
as any other upland soil. Stumps and trunks 
of trees are found in similar condition, somo 
buried below the present tide level, and others 
above it. The soil being formed from the 
wasliings of that above it, is among the most 
productive in the State. 

The low sandy islands or banks, or beaches as 
they are commonly called, standing immediate- 
ly upon the ocean, also belong to this formation. 
They extend along the whole of our Atlantic 
shore, and are to be found on Delaware Bay 
and Sandy Hook. These beaches are composed 
entirely of fine white sand. They rise from two 
to thirty feet above high water, the average 
being not more than eight or ten feet. Some 
of them are bare sand, but most are covered 
with bushes and trees. On the side next the 
ocean the sand is in the form of rounded or ir- 
regular hillocks — ^but on the opposite side, and 
in some cases over a large part of their surface, 
it is arranged in long narrow ridges, which, 
though only three or four rods in breadth, and 
10 or 12 feet high, extend unbroken the whole 
length of the beach, which is several miles. 
This peculiarity of surface exists on all the 
beaches. It can be seen on Sandy Hook, but 
it is not so prominent a feature there as upon 
the beaches opposite Cape May. The ridges 
are covered with old and heavy timber, and are 
usually designated as the " Old Beach." The 
hillocks, covered with a younger and much 
lighter growth, constitute " Young or Little 
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lieacli." The beaches undergo no changes of 
importance on the side next the marsh or u{>- 
land. The higher flow of the tides is killing 
the timber on the lower parts, and salt grass 
now grows where bushes or trees formerly flour- 
ished. But the changes are slight. On the 
sea side, where they are exposed to the full 
force of the wind and waves, they are rapidly 
wearing away. Every year the hillocks are 
drifting in and the beaches growing narrower. 
In some places the sea has broken entirely 
across them, and the sand is spread out upon 
the surface of the marsh. A singular fiict con- 
nected with their extension in length is worthy 
of notice. 

The beaches below Great Egg Harbor, and 
alli I presume, below Barnegat, are continually 
extending at their S. W. extremities. The 
sand points which they put out gradually crowd 
the inlet before them, until it comes close to the 
N. £. end of the next beach, when the sea 
breaks over the point at the original location 
and a new inlet is formed, which again travels 
over the same space. The beaches on Long 
Island also extend themselves westward, but 
Sandy Hook and those next south of it, extend 
in the opposite direction. The point of the 
Hook is said to have increased in length over a 
mile within the last hundred years. In the 
early mapsof the Hook, it is represented as being 
a point of the Highlands, and Shrewsbury and 
Neversink rivers run directly out to the ocean. 
In 1778, the sea broke through between Sandy 
Hook and the Highlands, and the former be- 
came an island. The extension of the land 
beaches above Long Branch continued to force 
the mouth of Shrewsbury river further and 
further North, until in 1810 they closed it en- 
tirely, and the only outlet for the river was be- 
tween the Highlands and Sandy Hook. In 
1830, the sea opened a passage across the beach 
near the former mouth of the river. This inlet, 
as it was called, was continually shifting its 
place moving always toward the North till in 
1848 it was a mile North of its original position. 
In that year it was closed and has remained so 
over since. A correct theory of the origin of 


these beaches and a full exposition of the 
changes they are undergoing, are needed. A 
modifying cwiitoL of their causes would do much to 
improve tlu navigation in the principal approadi 
to this city. 

Between the beaches and the upland is a large 
extent of tide marsh. This, too, is of a very re- 
cent date — ^indeed it is rapidly forming now. 
Occupying the comparatively quiet space be- 
hind the beaches, and still penetrated in every 
direction by channels and thoroughfares which 
admit the ocean water freely, aquatic plants 
of every kind find congenial situations and 
thrive. Mud is deposited among them, and 
thus a sod is formed which continually keeps 
its upper surface at the level of high water, and 
pushes its edges fisirther and farther into the 
sounds and bays. 

The marsh not only encroaches on the water 
surface, but appears also to be gaining on. the 
upland. Shallow as it is seen to be on the mar- 
gin, and with the upland rising by a very gentle 
slope, it requires but a slight rise in the water 
to carry it forward over a considerable breadth ; 
and in this respect, very marked changes have 
been observed since the first settlement of the 
country. Numerous places are known, where 
upland trees formerly grew, which kt% now cov- 
ered by the salt marsh, and on which no fresh 
water plants can grow. And roots, and in some 
cases, trunks of trees, are frequently found 
where they grew, which are now several feet 
below the level of high tide and buried in marsh 
mud. This encroachment is to be noticed 
wherever the marsh meets the upland or the 
beaches. The same fact is equally marked on 
Long Ibland and on the shores of Chesapeake bay. 
These facts all go to show that now, as in the 
preceding periods of geological time, motion and 
not rest is the condition of the earth's surface 
— ^that our own shores are undergoing a gradual 
subsidence, a change so slow that its effects are 
not seen in a year or even in a score of years ; 
but in a life time, is well marked in the advance 
of marsh upon upland, in the increased power 
of the sea to wear away the land, and in the 
deepening of open channels. 
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Upon the conclusion of this paper, Ex-Gov- 
ernor Horatio Seymour proposed a vote of 
thanks to Prof. Cook for his admirable paper. 
He alluded to the importance of the study of 
geology, and related some remarkable and very 
interesting facts, regarding the early history of 
the British settlers, showing where, with the 
proper appreciation of geological knowledge, for- 
tunes have been made, and want or disregard of' 
that knowledge has been attended with enor- 
mous losses. 


EXPLORATION OP THE ROCKY MOUN- 
TAINS IN THE BRITISH POSSESSIONS. 
At a recent meeting of the Royal Geographi- 
cal Society, a paper was communicated by Sir 
E. Bulwer Lytton, Colonial Secretary, giving 
the results of the explorations of the Rocky 
Mountains lying in the British Possessions, 
made by Capt. Palliser, under the direction of 
the British Government. The paper states 
that several practical passes had been discov- 
ered leading through the mountains, which are 
enumerated as follows : 

1, from the south branch of the Saskatcha- 
wan to Rutanie river, two — t. «., Kananaski 
Pass and Vermillion Pass; 2, from Kutanie 
River to Columbia, two — i. e., the Liake Pass 
and Beaver Foot Pass ; 3, from the south branch 
of the Saskatchawan to north branch, one — t. «., 
the Little Fork Pass ; and 4, from the south 
branch of the Saskatchawan to the Columbia 
one — i, e.y the Kicking Horse Pass. In addition 
to these discovered passes, the Northern Kuta- 
nie Pass has been laid down, and found to be 
entirely within the British territory, and has 
l>ecn named British Kutanie Pass. After the 
reading of these highly important papers, the 
President, in commenting upon the reports 
which had been read, reminded the Fellows 
that the expedition was fostered in the first in- 
stance by the Geographical Society, and that 
they had therefore great reason to bo proud of 
successful results as those which had attended 
it. After briefly alluding to the praiseworthy 
efforts made by Palliser and his associates. Hec- 
tor, Blackiston and Sullivan, in a preceding 
year, in defining the nature of the great region 
between Lake Superior and Lake Winnipeg, 
and thence extending to the Red River Settle- 
ment, (a region also explored by men of science 
sent thither by the Canadian Government,) he 
liegged .the gentlemen who might be disposed 


to speak, to confine their attention chiefly to 
the last discoveries, which indicated, first, the 
rich quality of the soil over a vast prairie coun- 
try, watered by the upper afiSuents of the north 
and south Saskatchawan ^iver, and next the 
existence of passes through the Rocky Moun- 
tains within the British Territory — i, e., be- 
tween 49 deg. and 51^ deg. north latitude, 
which had been for the first time examined by 
men of science, who had determined the geo- 
graphical position, the relative altitudes of the 
mountains, and their mineral characters. He 
pointod out that it was a remarkable and satis- 
factory datum that, although in this portion of 
its range the chain rose to much loftier summits 
than in its prolongation to the south, the de- 
pressions, or passes, in it were now shown to be 
about 2,000 feet lower than those by which the 
Americans can travel into the central parts of 
California. After adverting to the great inter- 
ests which necessarily attached to these discov- 
eries in relation to the establishment of a line 
of intercourse between the great eastern or At- 
lantic watershed of British North America and 
the newly established colony of British Colum- 
bia, with its gold fields on terra firma^ and the 
great coal deposits of Vancouver's Island on the 
Pacific, he hoped that persons who had long 
studied the subject, such as Mr. John Ball, late- 
ly of the Colonial office ; Mr. Edward Ellice, 
who had so much knowledge of British North 
America, and so large a stake therein ; Lord 
Bury, who had recently returned from that 
country, ^c, would address the meeting. Mr. 
Ball and Lord Bury having spoken at some 
length, the President, in ac^oui'ning the meet- 
ing, stated that Sir E. B. Lytton, had not only 
kindly communicated the despatches which had 
been read, but had fiirther acceded to the re- 
quest of Capt. Palliser and Dr. Hector that 
they might be permitted to return to England 
next summer, revisiting the passes they had 
discovered, and exploring British Columbia on 
their road to the shores of the Pacific. 

It is to be regretted that the elevation of 
the above described passes was not given abeo- 
lutely instead of by comparison with those 
over which Americans pass on the central 
route between the Eastern States and Cali- 
fornia. One of these, called the Uochetope, is 
10,000 feet above the sea. The passes lying 
next to this, both north and south, are elevated 
8,000 feet ; so that if those discovered by Capt. 
Pallisser are 2,000 feet lower, still they are 
equally elevated as the pass on the line of the 
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proposed railroad, in the parallel of 47^. But 
it must be borne in mind that the plains at 
the eastern base of the Rocky Mountains are 
much lower, probably 1,500 feet, in the British 
Possessions than in the United States. Their 
ascent, consequently, may be much more 
abrupt and difficult than of those in the United 
States. It is not so much the absolute height 
of the ground that is the chief obstacle to the 
construction of a railroad, as the shortness of 
the distance by which it is to be oreroome. 

The Report of Capt. Pallisser is looked for 
with much interest. It must prove of great 
Talue in illustrating the geography of the coun- 
try, as well as in reference to the proposed lines 
of railroad across the continent. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATISTICS. 


STATISTICS OP AMERICAN STATES. 

NO. 4. 
REPUBLIC OP PERU. 


Lat 30 35' to 210 48' S. 
Long.68oiO'to81o30'W. 
Area, 498,726 sq. miles. 


Popalat'n (1852) 2,106,492. 
Density, 4.22 to sq. mile. 
Capital, Lima. 


CONSTITUTION. 

Executive, — President, elected by the people 
through electoral colleges, for six years. 

Administration, — 1. Minister of the Interior 
and Religion; 2. Minister of Foreign Affairs 
and Finance; 3. Minister of War and Ma- 
rine ; 4. Minister of Justice and Public Instruc- 
tion. 

Council of State — All the Ministers and such 
Senators as Congress may nominate. The 
President of the Council supplies the place of 
President of the Republic, in case of his re- 
moval, inability, or death. 

Legislature, — A Congress, consisting of a 
Senate composed of two members from each 
department, and a House of Deputies, composed 
of one Deputy for every 20.000 inhabitants. 

Judiciary — A Supreme Court at Lima ; and 
Superior Courts at Lima, Cuzoo, Arequipa, Tru- 
jillo, Ayacucho and Puno. In the provinces. 
Courts of First Instance, and in the districts. 
Justices' Courts. There are also special mining, 
military, and other courts. 

National Religion — The Holy Apostolic Ro- 
man Catholic. The Church is under the super- 
vision of the Archbishop of Lima, and the 


Bishops of Aroquipa, Chachapoyas, (Maynas,) 
Cuzco, Iluamanga and Ayacucho, and Trujillo. 

HEIGHTS OF THE PERUVIAN ANDES. 

Names. Lat S. Long. W. Hgt, ft 

Sahama 18° 07' 68° 5^' 22,350 

Parinacota Ifio 10' 69^ 1 1' 22,030 

Qaalateiri 2(P 13' 69« 17' 21,960 

Pomarape 18° 08' 69° 03' 21,700 

Chuquibamba ....I60 06' 72° 16' 21,160 

Chipioani 17° 43' 69^ 47' 19,748 

Arequipa (vol.). • • • 16° 19' 71° 23' 18,373 

Apucunuranu 14° 10' 70° 20' 17,525 

Viuda Pass 10° 45' 76® 30' 15,%'8 

Lagunillas Pass • • • 15<^ 52' 7P 15' 15,590 

Raya Pass 1 4° 25' 70^ 40' 14,520 

City of Cusoo 130 31' 72° 04' 11.J80 

Chiquiacoba Lake • 18° 45' 75<' 30' 13,200 


RIVERS OF PERU. 

1. Emptying itUo the Pacific Ocean, — Tumbez, 
Chira, Sechura, Jequitepeque, Sana, Vim, Santa, 
Patavilca, Huaura, Chillon, Rimac, Mala, Ca- 
nete, Pesco, Ocona, Camana, Quiica, Tambo, 
and Loa. 

2. Emptying through the Amazon into the At- 
lantic, — Tunguragua or Maranon, Huallaga, 
Ucayali, (formed by the Pachitea, Apurimac and 
Beni,) and Yavari. 


CIVIL DIVISIONS AND POPULATION. 

Pern is divided into eleven departments, and 
two provinces called " littorales," having the 
oi^anization of departments. The departments 
are divided into 61 provincias, subdivided into 
G25 distritos, and these into partidos or parish- 
es. The government, civil and economical, of 
each department, is in charge of a prefect, de- 
pendent directly on the President of the Re- 
public ; that of each province is in chai'ge of a 
sub-prefect, dependent on the departmental 
prefect ; that of each distrito ^r district is in 
charge of a governor ; and that of each partido 
in charge of a sub-governor. 

The following table exhibits the extent and 
population of the departments: 

Departments. Area, sq. m. Popalation. Capitals. 

Amasonas 9(5,276 43,074 Chachapoyas. 

Ancach 23,9*26 219,145 Uuares. 

Arequipa 36.117 119,336 Arequipa. 

Ayacucho 32,829 132,921 Huamanga. 

Cuico 72,124 349,718 Cuico. 

Hnancayelica 14,284 70,117 Huancavelica. 

Junin &5,338 222,949 Cerro dePasoo. 

Libertad 27,444 266,553 Tn^iUo. 

Lima 24,288 250,801 Lima. 

Moquegua 39, 198 61,432 Tacna. 

Puno 25,918 285.661 Puno. 

ProvinciadeCallao- 216 8,453 Callao. 

" dePiura. 20,766 76,332 Piura. 

Total 498,726 2,106,492 Lima. 
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The procinces, named chiefly after their prin- 
cipal towns, are as follows: 

ProTincei. Population. 
Amazonas — 

ChoGhapoyafl • • • • 27,728 

Mayniu 15,346 

Ancach — 

Cajatambo 24,799 

Coachucos 54,751 

Huari 48.579 

Iluaylafl 84,676 

Santa 6,340 

Arrquipa — 

Arcquipa 63,816 

Cailoma 23,443 

Gamana 14,418 

Union 17,659 

AVACCHO — 

Andaboaylna •••19,184 

Cangallo 20,027 

Huamanga 29,617 

Haanta 26,358 

Lucanaa 17,401 

Parinacochas • • • 19,334 
Cczco — 

Abnncay 21,912 

Anta 31,300 

Avmaraes 18,228 

Galea 16,223 

Cana« 37,605 

Ghanchia 36,400 

GhumbiTilcaa- • • • 23,250 

Gotobambas 23,241 

Cuico 41,152 

Paacartambo • • •• 17,026 

Paruro 17,732 

Quisptcanchi • • • • 20,700 
Urabamba 39,949 

The principal cities, capitals of departments, 
are as follows: — Cbachapoyas, 4,600; Huaras, 
5,500; Arequipa, 38,000; Ayacucho, 18,000; 
Cuzco, 47,500; Huancavelica, 6,500; Cerro de 
Pasco, 14,000; Tnijillo, 6,500; Lima, 100,- 
000; Tacna, 10,000; Puno, 8,600; Callao, 6,- 
000; Piura, 12j000. 

NATIONAL FORCES. 

Militia — All male citizens between the ages 
of 18 and 45 vears. 

Sfanding Army — About 6,000 men, and or- 
ganized as follows : 

Artillery — 2 foot batteries, 1 horse squadron. 

InfaT)try — 8 battallions of 3 companies. 

Cavalry — 3 regiments, (hussars, chasseurs, 
and lancers.) 

Corps of engineers. 

The artillery is equipped with 24 twelve 
pound cannon, and a like number in reserve. 
The infantry is armed with Minie rifles ; and 
the cavalry with ball-proof cuirasses and Sharp's 
carbines. 

The official staff in 1856, consisted of 2 grand 


Provinces. Population. 

HrANCAVELICA — 

Angarnes 20,300 

Gntitrovireyna • •• 15,348 
Huancavelica •• '17,318 
Tayacaja 27,151 

Huanuco 26,799 

llaamalics 32,027 

Jauga 93,712 

PoscK) 70,411 

LiBERTAD — 

Gnjamarca 46,122 

Ghiclayo 26,123 

Ghota 62,597 

Huamachuco • • • • 60,854 

Jaen 8,560 

Lambayeque • • • 24,682 

Pata« 29,394 

Tnyillo 8,221 

Lima — Canete 17,653 

Ganta 16,384 

Gbancay 25,600 

Huarachiri 14,400 

lea 41,500 

Lima 120,000 

Yaayofl 15,264 

MOQUKQUA — 

i^rica 18,642 

Mpquegua 32,380 

Tarapaca 10,410 

Puno — Asangaro« '54,333 

Garabaya 22,138 

Gbuquito 75,969 

Haancane 50,765 

Lamps 76,468 


marshals, 5 f^enerals of divii>ion, 22 generals of 
brigade, 142 colonels, 158 lieutenant-colonels, 
201 majors, 404 captains, 456 flrst lieutenants, 
418 second lieutenants, 11 commissaries, and 37 
surgeons — total, 1,856. Of this number there 
were 418 on leave, with pay ; 274 invalided, 
with pay ; 280 retired with pensions. At the 
same date, 528 widows and children of officers 
were receiving pensions. 

National Navy — In 1856 the navy was con- 
stituted as follows: 

2 frigatos (33 and 46 gans) 

2 Bteamere (10 gans) 

4 small steamers (6 gans) 

1 brigantine 

1 mail boat 

6 trannpoitB, etc 


79 

guns. 

20 

It 

24 

It 

14 

i( 


(( 


<l 


16 Total 142 

The personnel of the fleet consisted of 3 admi- 
rals, 40 captains, 17 first lieutenants, 18 second 
lieutenants, 40 midshipmen, 20 marine officers, 
51 pursers' clerks, 7 surgeons, and 11 pilots. 
The infantry of marine composed one battalion 
of 458 men ; and the number of seamen was 
428. 


PUBLIC FINANCE. 

According to the estimates for 1857, the re- 
ceipts would amount to $18,656,256, and the 
expenditures to $16,360,051. 

ReceipU, 

From coatomi duties* $2,263,282 

" saleiof guano 15,296,962 

" other eources 1,096,022 

ExpendUures. 

Miniftry of War and Marine t5,392,202 

" of Interior and Religion 3,625,248 

Miscellaneotts 3,806,901 

Debt 1 ,406,636 

Interest 1,929,064 

The p^tblic dd>t on the 1st January, 1858, con- 
sisted of: 

Domestic Debt— Consolidated $10,134,969 

Floating 1,784,918 

AU other 4,531,500 


II 
11 


Foreign Debt 

Total Public Debt 


Total $16,451,387 

30,000,000 


$46,451,387 


NATIONAL COINAGE (1855.) 

surer (in 5, 10, 20, 60 and 100 cents) $1,646,196 

Gold (in 6 and 10 dollar —Condor— pieces) • 650, 176 

$2,196,371 


Total Coinage- 


* The Customs revenue in 1865 amounted actually 
to $3,766,814, and in 1856 to $3,279,666. 
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1. — Value qf Exparit and tmporla. 


Bnuil 2B,388 20,9m 

BueDoa Ayres 11,582 

Centntl Amerlija ",105 ■• 

Chile 6M,0OT 497,437 

China 289,496 


10,877 
W,3-i7 


luij. . 


St4,ei4 

34,600 

42,903 60,716 

80,056 

Meiieo 16 36,490 

Kb* Oruiada 42,820 49,606 

PmrurD'T ^ 

PraSs-- 1,307 

- ■ 162,i67 228,994 


Spain 


102 


16,557 


loUl #9,087,894 116,880,377 

2.—Priadpal ImpOTU. 
Silk goDdi' 


LlDeu gcodt 

Cotttm good! 

Woolen goodl 

Jewelrj 

WeuiDK appitrel-. 
FanitDia ■ ' 


... •676,257 
. .. 286,946 
...2,760,300 
...1,293,328 
... 194,498 
... 113,051 
249,372 


Wood 227,603 

y^ 64;746 

pnrUioiuand ipic« 730,290 

WinMondHqnoti 263,006 

SBDdriw 


..2,2^,608 


Tntal »»lue 

X— Principal Export: 
CuearillBlwik 


.-•9,097,894 


Gold ■ ■ ■ 
Silver. - ' 
Saltpetre 


Totkl Talu •ie,8S0,3i 

4 —iStr^vmt Jiiarint. 

9Aiv 3.>«.'«' 

lObarqneg 4.l«> " 

l4l eoaaling TBBel - H.^PS " 

160 ToWl(lB52) 22,065 " 


Bolivia •11,694 • •' 

Bniiil 1,302 

Chilo 10,200 37,310 

China 6,389 76,400 


68,906 

245,296 2,172,336 S.dl7,S60 

2,380 1,814 

68,755 709,381 422,695 


luij 

Mauritiu* ' 
N. Urinada 


2,662 
6,7i2 


Total ' 1363,199 13,017,777 alO,776,69D )l,4e3,e'20 
6. — InpoH* In Porlt. 
Callao 16,076,474 


Totjavalns •9,087,897 

l.-Commtjxifor Thru Ytar: 

ImporW. Eiporta. 

13SI •9,447,466 •13.086,715 

1852 9,316,212 10,173,216 

1853 9.087,897 16,880,377 


H «ith Uniltd Slattt.' 


(Aoconling lo U. S. TiMUur; Beporta.) 

Impurta. Eiparta. 
•446,953 . tl 11,236 


686,155 
870,546 
1,244,223 
607,932 


Old ilandard)— Those of Spain. 

JVnp (innrfard*— Those of Frmnce. 

Tlie dollar of Peni=5 franca; tbe condor 

(gold)=10 dollars. 


the I'Ditod SlAtn, 


ic lun price guano ii ODlared in 
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ELEMENTARY STATISTICS OF EUROPEAN STATES. 


No. 1. 
EXTENT AND POPULATION. 


States and Countriea 


/nrtorre 

Aubalt-Bernburff 

.ADbalt-DeMau-Koethen • 

AoBtrian Empire 

German Provincefl 
Oalicia, Bnkowina, eto< 


Extent ID sq. miles. Year 

, • ^ of , 

Retam. Districts. 

1858 

1855 

it 


Population 


Districts. 


81,346 
34,257 


HungRry,Traneylvaniafetcl 24,424 
Lombard J and Venice • •• 17,552 

Baden 

Bavaria 

Belgium 

Bremen 

Brnnswick 

Denmark 

Denmark Proper 14,790 

Scbleswig 3,548 

Holstein 3,294 

Lauenburg 404 

France ••• • •. 

Continental France 203,771 

Island of Corsica 3,378 

Frankfurt 

Gibraltar 

Great Britain and Ireland 

England and Wales 68,320 

Scotland 31,324 

Ireland 32,513 

Isle of Man 282 

Guernsey 60 

Jersey 62 

Greece •• 

Hamburg 

Hanover 

Heligoland 

Hesse-Cassel 

Hesse-Darmstadt 

Heitse-Homburg 

Holland 

Holland Proper 12,620 

Luxemburg 990 

Ionian Islands ' 

Lichtenstein 

Lippe-Detmold 

Lubeck 

Mecblonburg-Schwerin 

Mechlenburg-Strelits 

Maltese Islands 

Modena .... 

Monaco • ••• •• 

NusaQ ••• 

Oldenburg (witb Kniphausen) 

Parma 

Portugal 

Continental Portugal 36,263 

Atores 5,546 

Madeira, etc 1,616 

Prussia 


Prusria Proper* 
Hoheniollem • < 
Jahdo 


107,552 

446 

6 


Total. 

191 

319 

599 

257,579 


5,916 

29,484 

11,402 

74 

1,427 
22,036 


207,149 


39 

6 

122,661 


19,031 

136 

14,846 

6 

3,740 

3,245 

106 

13,610 


1,102 

61 

437 

126 

6,187 

1,061 

219 

2,336 

68 

1,838 

2,468 

2,401 

42,415 


• • • • 


1854 
It 

II 

(I 
i( 

1852 
1855 
1866 
1855 
1857 

1858 

II 

II 

tc 

CI 

1856 

CI 

tc 

1856 
1851 

1857 

II 

tc 
It 

1861 
It 

If 

1867 

II 

1856 
1851 
1854 

1855 

It 

1868 
II 

II 

1866 

It 

1855 
1857 

CI 

1851 

It 

1667 
1861 
1857 
1855 
1957 

1854 

tf 

II 
II 


13.794,114 
51487,311 

14,626,411 
6,503,473 


Total. 
8.132 
53,475 
114,851 
39,411,309 


1,499,850 

395,860 

623,528 

49,476 

36,799,181 
' 240,183 


1,356,943 
4,541,556 
4,529,460 
88,856 
269,916 
2,468,713 


;;;;;■] 3,088.] 

36,039,364 Paris 


Capital Cities and Population. 

Andorre 2,000 

Bemburg 6,772 

Dessau 11,981 

Vienna 579,157 

1 [Milan, 174,359; Prague, 118,- 
\ 405; Pesth, 106,379; Ve- 
j nice, 106,353.] 

Carlsruhe 25,160 

Municb 132,112 

Brussels 260,659 

Bremen 60,087 

Brunswick 43,291 

Copenhagen 143,591 

][Schleswig, 12,097; Gluck- 
V stadt, 6,219; Katseburg, 


1,178,262 


19,304,019 

3,064,566 

6,047,492 

52,387 

33,719 

67,020 


74,784 

15,823 

28,560,203 


[Ajaccio, 11,944] 

Frankfbrt 

Gibraltar 

London 


64,257 

15,823 

• 2,616,248 


[Mertbyr-Tydvil 63,080; Bd- 
inburg. 160,302; Dublin, 

> 258,361 ; Castletown, 2,531 ; 
St. Peter's, 1,000 ; St Ho- 
lier, 29,741.] 


3,328,796 
195,028 


1,045,232 

220,401 

1,819,777 

2,230 

755,350 

836,424 

24,937 

3,523,823 


Athens • • • 
Hamburg- 
Hanover* • 


31,125 

169.718 

42,484 


106,004 1656 


II 

It 
II 


3,606,129 
231,910 
107,088 

17,137,766 

64,839 

227 


226,824 

7,150 

105,490 

55,423 

439,231 

99,628 

128,261 

604,512 

• 8,213 

434,064 

287,163 

499,835 

3,844,119 


17,202,831 


Cassel 32,516 

Darmstadt 29,766 

Homburg 4,600 

The Hague 62,467 

) [Amsterdam, 260.037; Rot- 
\ terdam, 103,322 ] 

Corfti 15,921 

Lichtenstein 1,800 

Dctmold 4,716 

Lubeck 30,717 

Schwerin 17,336 

New-Strelita 6.484 

Valetta 59,822 

Modena 31,052 

Monaco 1,200 

Weisbaden 12,296 

Oldenburg 7,829 

Parma 44,758 

Lisbon 260,000 

tOporto,85,000; Funchall, 26,- 
000; Braga, 20,000; Coim- 
bra and Evora, each 17,000.1 

Benin 451,871 

(Breslau, 121,345; Cologne, 
105,504; Konigaberg, 77,- 
748; Danzig. 63,461 : Mag- 
deburg, 71,649.1 
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States and Countries. 


Population. 


-890,412 

80.896 

175;639 

162,122 

. 57,583 
146,275 
239,367 
332,294 

• 49.538 


19,833 
9,332 


Rouss-Greitt 

ReuM-Schleitx 

Koman States 

Russia in Europe 

Great Russia 

Little Russia 

South Russia 

West Russia 

Baltic Provinces 

Finland 

Kasan 

Astrakan 

Poland 

San Marino 

Sardinia 

Piedmont 

Sardinia and Capnija • 

Saxe- Altenburg 

Saxe-Cobonrg-Gotha 

Saxe-Meiningen 

Saxe- Woimar-Eisenach 

Saxony 

Schaumburg-Lippo 

Schwartzburg-Rudolstadt 

Schwartzburg-Sondershausen 

Spain 

Continental Spain 177,736 

Balearic Isles 1,757 

Canary Isles 3,220 

Sweden and Norway 

Sweden 170,099 

Norway 123,228 

Switierland 

Turkish or Ottoman Empire 

Turkey Proper 136,813 

Wallachia 28,378 

Moldavia 15,696 

Servia 21,289 

Montenegro 1,552 

Tuscany 

Two Sicilies 

Naples 32,621 

Sicily 10,580 

Waldeck 

Wurtemburg • 


TABLE OF ETJROrKAR STATISTICS — COHTIXURD. 

Extent in sq. miles. Year 

, . , of 

Districts. Total. Return. 

1855 

1857 
1851 


Total. 

144 

448 

15,903 

2,134,126 


24 
29,166 


510 

772 

972 

1,402 

5,776 

171 

371 

328 

182,713 


293,327 


15,272 
203,828 


Grand total < 


8,653 
43/201 

• • • ■ 

• • • • 

460 
7,517 

3,826,167 


11 

tc 
i( 
i( 
it 
(I 

CI 

(( 
II 

• • • . 

1857 
II 

II 

1857 
1855 
1857 

1855 

II 

II 

II 

1857 
II 
11 
II 

1855 
II 

II 

1856 

1850 

II 

It 
II 

1854 

II 

1858 

1856 

II 

11 

1855 
1856 


, Capital Cities and Population . 
Districts. Total. 

39,397 Greiti 6,215 

80,203 Schleiti 4,912 

3,126,263 Roma 179,951 

60,122,617 St. Petersburg 532,241 

Tula 54,626 

Moscow 373,801 

Odessa 71,392 


20,700,497 
6,046,467 
4,234,329 
8,021,510 
2,216,936 
1,660,763 
6,990,580 
5,399 532 
4,852,055 


Riga 


67,906 


Wilna 62,268 

7,750 San Marino 1,250 

6,167,542 Turin 179,636 

4,590,260 )r^ iiorim 

'577;282 \ [Q«°«>». 1 19,610.1 

..•'••• 133,593 Altenburg 16,811 

150,878 Coburg 12,122 

165,662 Meiningen 6,497 

263,755 Weimar 12,271 

2,039,075 Dresden 108,732 

29,848 Buckeburg 3,250 

68,974 Rudolstadt 5,912 

61,452 Sondershausen 3,612 

16,301,851 Madrid 301,660 

15,807,753 ] f ^f JS m^ 5? ^i'^*^ S?rnin • 

266 952 > *^*»000; Malaga, 113,050; 

997* 1 4A r Murcia, 109,446; Valencia, 

^'"'"'* J 145,512; Grenada, 100,678.1 

6,131,666 .....'....^ 

3,641,609 Stockholm 100,040 

1,490,047 Christiania 38,958 

2,392,740 Berne 26,340 

16,440,000 Constantinople 787,000 

12,130,000 ] [Adrianople, 120,000; Bucha- 

1,800,000 rest, 80,000 ; Salonica, 76,- 

1,400,000 } 000; Scutari, 50,000 ;Bo8na- 

985,000 Soria, 70,000 ;Safia, 50,000; 

125,000 J Jassy, 50,00; Gahitx,25,000.1 

1,793,967 Florence 114,081 

9,117,050 Naples 413,920 

2 ^;oS • \\\\\\\ [Palermo, 200,000.] 

*...'... 58,132 Arolsen 2,000 

1,788,720 Stttttgard 46,507 


274,183,427 


(R. S. Fisher \ 


ANNOTATIONS TO TABLE OF EUROPEAN STATES. 


Ract»^ RdigioTis^ etc, 

Austrian Empire^ by Races, in 1851. — Germany, 7,870,719; Sclaves, 14,802,751; Italians, 
(Roumans,) 8,051,906; Magyars, 4,866,556 ; and other races, 817,719 — of which were Armenian, 
15,996, JewR, 706,657, Bohemians, (pypeies,) 83,769, etc. 

Austrian Empire, by Rdiguyns, in 1851 Catholics, Roman, 25,509,626, and Greek, 3,505,668 ; 

Greek, (non-United,) 2,751,846; Protestanta, of Augsburg, 1,213,897, and Reformed, 1,869,546; 
Unitarians, 46,278 ; other sects, 455 ; Jews, 853,304. 

Rttssian Empire by Races, (including 5,060,768 in Asia, and 54,000 in America.) — Russians of 
Great Russia, 33,000,000; Russians of Little Russia, 11,200,000; Russians of South Russia > 
3,600,000 ; Lithuanians and Poles, 7,000,000 ; Finns and Lapps, 3,300,000 ; Tartars and Moham' 
medana, 2,400,000; Germans, 600,000; Georgians and Armenians, 2,000,000; Jews, 1,500,000; 
Oural races, 600,000. 
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Russian Empire^ by RdigionSy (other than 
the National or Greek non-United.) — Roman 
Catholic, 2,750,000; Armenian Catholic, 14,- 
000; Greek-United, 380,000; Lutheran, 2,- 
000,000; Mohammedan, 2,750,000; Jews, 1,- 
250,000 ; Bhuddhist, 200,000. 

Turkish Empire, by Races. — Ottomans, 2,300,- 
000; Greeks, 1,200,000; Armenians, 400,000; 
Jews, 70,000; SclaTes, 6,640,000; Roumans, 
4,000,000; Albanians, 1,600,000"; Tartars, 16,- 
000 ; Gyiteies, 214,000. 

Turkish Empire^ by Religions, — Mohammedan, 
4,900,000; Greek, 10,700,000; Roman Catho- 
lic, 770,000 ; Jews, 70,000. 

STATEMENT OF THE OPERATIONS OF 
THE RAILROADS OF MAINE FOR 1858. 
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RAILROADS OF MAINE. 

Subjoined is a statement — 

Shovting the coat^ tamingt, tte.^ ttc,^ of the Maine 
Bailroadbt, from the opening qf the Bangor, Old- 
town and Milford Rauroad, in 1636, to ttu present 
time. 
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The aggregate result of the operation of the 
railroads of the State since the opening of the 
first road in 1837, is fully shown in the con- 
densed statement. Their total aggregate cost, 
(that of the several years being added together) 
—^129,151,337. Gross earnings, 810,795,801 ; 
current expenses, 8^,073,643; net earnings, 
84,722,218. 
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ON THE MANNER OF TAKING A CENSUS. 


[April, 


The general result is not a favorable one. 
The per centage of gross earnings to capital in- 
vested, has been at the rate of 8^ per cent. — 
net do., at the rat© of 3| per cent. The large 
addition, from earnings, to construction, by 
some of the roads, particularly by the Atlantic 
and St. Lawrence, is one reason for the compara- 
tively small ratio of net earnings. 

All the railroads of Maine, with the exception 
of the Atlantic and St. Lawrence, have a very 
light traffic in freight, owing to the almost un- 
rivalled facilities for* communication by water 
which the State possesses. 

The dividends on the Atlantic and St. Law- 
rence Railroad have been paid by the Grand 
Trunk, of Canada, under an agreement between 
two companies. 


ON THE MANNER OF TAKING A 

CENSUS. 

To Hu Committee of Publication 

of the Am. Geo, and Stat. Society : 

Gentlemen — In a former commnication, I no- 
ticed some of the difficulties in the way of obtain- 
ing full and accurate census returns, as encoun- 
tered in the persons employed upon the service. 
Allow me in this, to examine some of the obstacles 
that will be met among the people themselves, 
from whom the primary facts are to be ob- 
tained, and upon the precision of which every- 
thing else depends. 

First, because greatest, I will name iffnorance, 
as an obstacle to satisfactory returns, which 
can only be overcome by promoting general 
intelligence, and especially by diffusing correct 
notions of the purposes and wants of this great 
national inquiry. I use this term in the gene- 
ral way, to express a want of information upon 
the particular points that require specific 
answers, and which are to be represented by 
definite figures as the basis of general deduc- 
tions. 

There is generally much more precision with 
regard to the returns of the personal census, 
than those of agriculture, manufactures, and 
other collateral inquiries; and as returned in 
1855, 1 am convinced tliat in an exceedingly 


large proportion of cases, these statistics were 
strictly correct. Whatever apprehensions the 
unenlightened portions of the public may have, 
of some sinister motive on the part of govern- 
ment, with regard to establishing a basis for 
taxation, there can scarcely be found a person, 
however ignorant, who has had the slightest 
acquaintance with our institutions, that would 
entertain a suspicion that a tax or other burden 
was to grow out of the personal inquiries of 
the census, or who could not have known from 

• 

his own observation, that taxes upon the per- 
son, except for highway labor, and a few minor 
objects ^n some States, are unknown among us. 
The fear of military conscription prevented a 
few newly arrived emigrants from giving freely 
the required answers to the interrogatories; 
and strange as it may appear, the dread of pes- 
tilence, like that which visited the Israelites 
afler the census ordered by David, still finds 
place in the minds of the superstitious.* These 
objection^ are, however, so rare that they be- 
come curiosities, rather than difficulties re- 
quiring special effort for removal. Whatever 
defects the census may show with regard to 
personal statistics, they must therefore be 
mainly attributed to other causes than unwil- 
lingness on the part of those giving in the re- 
turns. The number of persons whose ages 
were not given in years or months, according to 
the instructions, in 1855, in New York State, 
was less than a fifth of one per cent. ; and those 
whose place of birth was unknown, were less 
than half of one per cent, of the total popula- 
tion. The principal defects in these cases, 
probably arose in most instances from the 
answers being given by other persons than 
those to whom they related. 

Statistics of agriculture and manufactures, 
when returned with the utmost good faith by 
the proper persons for giving them, must often 
be widely variant from facts, on account of the 
absence of data for correct returns. When we 
reflect that farmers seldom survey the fields 
devoted to particular crops, or weigh the hay 


* II Samuel, xxlv, 15. 
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fed upon their farms, or measure the supplies 
consumed in their families, or the roots and 
grains fed to their stock, we must be prepared 
to And the census returns of these items found- 
ed upon estimates more or less approaching the 
truth, according to the soundness of judgment 
or systematic habits of the person answering 
the inquiries. Manufactures conducted method- 
ically, and limited to the consumption of a few 
kinds of material, and the yielding of few kinds' 
of product, are liable to but few difficulties in 
obtaining their statistics, the principal of which 
arises from the fact that the inquiries are made 
at a season of the year when the accounts are 
not posted up. The period which they em- 
brace, extending through parts of two years, 
renders comparison with statistics for the civil 
year inconvenient and liable to error. The 
greatest difficulty incident to the procuring of 
manufacturing statistics, arises from the mixed 
and complicated character of the business, 
which may in one place embrace many distinct 
pursuits that elsewhere are reported separately. 
A furnace for reducing iron from the ore, may, 
fur example, be connected with an iron foundry, 
smith shops, machine shops for working wood 
and metals, and the manufacture of a great vari- 
ety of articles, which, as they are conducted to- 
gether, will defy the most patient attempts at 
analysis, in assigning to each its due proportion 
of labor and capital. For this difficulty there 
can scarcely bo hoped a remedy, and the science 
of statistics must, in many cases, be content 
with a general statement of valuer, and a very 
comprehensive plan of classiRcntion. 

Inquiries of a historical character have l>een 
in some census schedules, but generally without 
satisfactory result. However desirable it might 
be to ascertain the date of establishment on a 
general retros])ect of operations, this informa- 
tion often requires an amount of investigation 
or a search after absent records, that must be 
]ett to the local historian, rather than be im- 
posed upon the Census Marshal. Of a still 
more objectionable and wholly impracticable 
character, would be inquiries implying profes- 
sional education or special qualifications, such 


as those relating to geology or natural history, 
which, to be worth anything, must be obtained 
by skillful persons, carefully instructed and gen- 
erally familiar with the subject. There is con- 
stantly a tendency to the introduction of spe- 
cial inquiries into the census, to supply infor* 
mation that may interest a small class, but 
would prove of little general utility.* They 
may perhaps, of themselves, be important, but 
in general, should be ascertained by investiga- 
tions made for the particular purpose, by those 
whom they especially concern. 

Respectfully yours, • 

Franklin B. Hough. 
Albany, March 8, 1859. 

RUSSIAN AMERICA. 

1854. 1865. 

Re venue— Products from sale of furs 9568,563 t564,689 
" " othersrticLes 258,415 268,060 

Total $826,978 $832,749 

ExpeuMs of administration in Rus- 
sia and the oolonioa $400,362 $424,435 

Anurances, cost of freights and 
duties paid 277,759 259,457 

Total $678,121 $683,892 

Russian population, Jan. 1, 1856 9,725 

SURINAM AND THE DUTCH WEST 

INDIES. 

In 1854 the population of Surinam consisted 
of:— 

Free 13,793 vis., Malod, 6,990 Females, 6,803 

Slave 38,545 " 18,313 " 20,232 

Total-. 52,338 " 26,303 " 27,036 

and contained 25G plantations, on which were 
residing 924 free, and 32;524 slave persons. 
Of these 91 were sugar, 52 coffee, 15 coffee and 
cocoa, and 32 cotton plantations. 

The sugar exports were, in the year named : 
to the Netherlands, 22,055,108 lbs. ; to North 
America, 4,G54,276 lbs. ; and to other places, 
6,37C,G34 lbs.— total, 33,083,018 lbs., valued at 
2,333,703 gulden. The molasses exported was : 


* In preparing the schedules for the Now York State 
Census of 1355, the Secretary of State received suggest 
tions in some instances strikingly illustrative of the 
above statement. One correspondent wished inquiries 
about the kind and (j^uantity of timbor ; another, the 
number of sboep slain by dogs, and others, subiocts 
quite as foreign as these to the legitimate objects of the 
census. 
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to North America, 672,919 ; and to other places, 
277,19a— total 950,112 gallons, valued at 190,- 
022 gulden. The rum exported amounted to 
94,408 gallons, valued at 67,424 gulden ; coffee, 
66,618 lbs., 140,553 gulden; cocoa, 194,254 lbs., 
33,719 gulden ; and cotton, 677,705 lbs., 219,- 
036 gulden. 

The population of the Dutch West India 
Islands in the same year was as follows : 

lslan<is. Freo. Slaves. Total. 

Curacoa 11,413 6,418 16,831 

Bonaire 1,570 769 2,339 

Aruba 2,635 566 3,201 

St. Martin (part) 1,300 1,618 2,918 

i^t.Eustoche % 785 1,071 1,856 

Saba 1,060 649 1,709 

Total 18,763 10,091 28,854 

— or, according to religious faith, as follows : 

IdUndfl. Protestant. Catholic. Jewish. 

Curacoa 1,922 14,123 786 

Bonaire 1*20 2,218 1 

Aruba 428 2,772 1 

St. Martin 1,187 100 2 

St. Eustache 1,623 230 3 

Saba 1,682 27 

Total 6,962 19,470 793 


RAILROADS OP NEW HAMPSfflRE. 

Subjoined is a statement of the cost, earnings, 
etc., of the railroads of New Hampshire, from 
the opening of the Concord Railroad in 1842, 
to the present time. It presents a complete 
summary of the operation of all the railroads 
in the State, for a period of 16 years. The 
railroads running into this State, but lying 
chiefly in other States, are not included — an 
account of these more properly coming under a 
description of railroads of other States. 

The total aggregate expenditure upon all the 
railroads in the State at the date of the annual 
repoi*t of the Railroad Commissioners in June 
last, adding together that for the several years, 
has been 9158,412,974. The toUl gross earn- 
ings have been, $16,631,301 ; the current ex- 
penses, 9^,367,459; net earnings, $7,260,267. 
Receipts from passengers, $6,176,991 ; receipts 
from freight, $9,284,760 ; receipts from mails, 
etc., $563,050. 

The rate of gross earnings to cost has been 
about 11 per cent. ; net, was nearly 5 per cent. 
A better result would have been shown, had 
the railroads lying partially in the State, such 


as the Nashua and Lowell, and Boston and 
Maine, been included. The I'eason why so few 
dividends have been paid, has been due to the 
embarrassed state of the finances of the com- 
panies, rather than to a lack of earnings. 

RBCAPITDLATIOX 

Shmcing- the coat, tamingt^ etc.^ qf the New Hamp- 
ahire Railroads^ from the opening qf the Concord 
Railroad to the present time. 
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COAL MINES OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 

The production from 10 mines in 1851 was 
67,610, and in 1852, 67,404 tons ; from 13 mines 
in 1853, 96,809; from 12 mines in 1854, 116,- 
642; and from 14 mines in 1855, 137,076 tons. 
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The whole quantity of wheat and flour which 
came to the Hudson River, from 1834 to 1858, 
inclusive, with the aggregate market value of 
the same, and the amount of tolls received on 
all the wheat and flour transported on the ca- 
nals in each year, from 1837 to 1858, inclusive, 
16 as follows : 

Year. Tons. Value. Tolls. 

1834 130,452 «5,712,795 Not ascer'd. 

1835 128,552 7,395,939 do 

18:^6 124,982 9,796,540 do 

1837 116,491 9,640,156 $301,739 

1838 133,080 9,833,586 380,161 

1839 124,683 7,217,841 404,523 

1840 244,862 10,362,862 700,071 

1841 201,360 10,165,355 921,046 

1842 198,231 9,284,778 606,727 

1843 248,780 10,283,454 731,816 

1844 277,865 ll,21i;677 816,711 

1845 320,463 15,962,950 851,533 

1846 410,366 18,836,412 1.099,i25 

1847 651,205 32,890,93S i;460,424 

1848 431,641 21,148,421 1,126,133 

1849 434.444 19,308,595 1,128,064 

1850 461,781 20,218,168 1,114,519 

1851 457,624 16,487,652 867,881 

1852 576,772 22,564,256 995,160 

1853 618,858 30,034,571 998,962 

1854 240,655 18,482,377 363,763 

1865 301,1-25 ' 23,163,681 648,946 

1856. 475,385 29,098,973 709,640 

1857 263,141 14,043,581 456,350 

1868 464,631 19,632,087 629,254 

CONSUxMPTION OF COTTON IN EUROPE. 

The average weekly consumption of cotton in 
Europe, according to Ellison's " Hand-Book of 
the Cotton Trade," amounted, in 1854, to 47,- 
277 bales, and in 1857, to 63,530, but in 1856 
the consumption averaged 71,043 bales, the 
highest rate ever before attained. The increase 
in the 8 years ending with 1857, over the con- 
sumption of 1850, was thus : 16,253 bales, or 
34.4 per cent. ; and the increase from the lowest 
to the highest rate, 23,765 bales, or 50.3 per 
cent. The statistics of consumption for the 
years severally, distinguishing that of the 
United Kingdom and of the Continent, are — 

United Kingdom. Continent. Total. 

1850 29,125 18,162 47,277 

1861 31,988 18,939 60,927 

1852 35,790 25,437 61,227 

1853 :i6,613 23,093 59,706 

1854 37,829 22,440 60,269 

1855 40,403 23,536 63,938 

1856 41,987 29,065 71,042 

1857 39.065 24,465 63,530 

1858 4i;333 

And if the consumption on the continent in 
1858 has been in proporti<m to that of the United 
Kingdom in that year, the total will have been 
about 70,000 bales. 

The weekly consumpticin in the countries of 


Continental Europe, fi>r the year 1850. and the 
seven subsequent years ending with 1857, has 
been annually as follows : 

Fmnct— 7,077, 7,173, 10,575, 9,018, 8,500, 9,- 
211, 10,115, 8,596 bales. 

Belgwm-.l,\U, 1,115, 1,634, 1,538, 1,346, 1,- 
211, 1,533, 1,096 bales. 

/Ma;«/— 1,038, 1,038, 1,365, 1,173, 1,653, 1,- 
711, 1,903, 1,883 bales. 

6Vmrtrty~.l,653, 2,115, 2,442, 2,769, 3,981, 
4,057, 4,750, 4,142 bales. 

rWw/^— 2,282, 2,211, 2,596, 1,981, 1,788, 1,- 
653,1,865, 1,442 bales. 

Genoa, Naples, e^c— 558, 596, 942, 980, 807, 
1,096, 2,115, 1,730 bales. 

5y>atn— 1,481, 1,768, 1,826, 1,634, 1,788, 2,- 
192, 2,346, 1,730 bales. 

Russia, Nonray, etc.— 2,02Z, 2,923, 4,057, 4,- 
000, 2,577, 2,404, 4,423, 3,846 bales. 

The total annual consumption in Europe for 
the eight years embraced ; the exports of cot- 
ton from the United States for the same years, 
and the total that must have been supplied 
from other sources than the United States — 
are shown in the annexed table : 

Supplied 


by the 
IT. States.* 
1,444,049 
2,093,720 
2,484,615 
2,626,296 
2,245,075 
2,303,403 
2,991,176 
2,265,688 


Supplied 
fro mother 

Sonrcoa. 

1,014,355 
554,484 
699,189 
578,412 
888,913 

1,021,373 
703,009 

1,037,972 


Years. Total 

Consumption. 

1850 2,468,404 

1851 2,648,204 

1852 3,183,804 

1853 3,104,712 

1854 3,133,988 

1855 3,324,776 

1856 3,694,184 

1867 3,303,560 

From this table it would appear that in the 
eight years employed in illustration, the aver- 
age annual consumption in Europe is 3,106,454 
bales; the averat^e annual supply from the 
United SUtes, 2,294,240 bales ; and the average 
annual supply from all other sources, 812,214 
bales. 

Among the sources other than the United 
States, the most important is British India. 
In 1840 the latter country supplied to the 
United Kingdom 77,011,839 pounds of cotton, 
but in 1857 not less than 250,338,144. This 
shows an increased production between the two 
periods of 225 per cent. In the same 18 years 
the exports of cotton from the United States 
has risen from 743,941,061 pounds, to 1,048,- 
282,475 pounds, or 40.9 per cent. Thus it ap- 
pears that the rate of increase in India has 
been six times as great as in the United States. 

* In reducing the quantity to bales, in the first 6 
yean, the pounds are divided by 440, which has boon 
considered as a fair average. The three last years 
are official. 
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BOOKS, MAPS AND CHARTS, ETC., 
Purchased or donated since last Report, 


Acknowledgements of all donations to the 
Library will be made in the number of the Jour- 
nal, issued next after they have been received 
and entered. 

The friends of the Society, and all desirous 
of facilitating the study of Geography and Sta- 
tistics, are respectfully urged to send to the 
Library Rooms (Clinton Uall, Astor Place,) 
donations of books, atlases, maps and charts, 
whether ancient or modem, connected with 
these pursuits. 

It is also important that the Society should 
possess a complete collection of all existing text- 
books in Geography, and its cognate sciences ; 
and the publishers of such works are requested 
to send copies thereof, so as to create a depart- 
ment of the Library for the special use and 
reference of teachers and others interested in 
educational matters. 

Western States — {Presented hy Hon, Charles 

P. Daly,) 
— Statistics of the West at the close of 183G. 

By James Hall. Cincinnati, 1837. 1 vol., 

12mo:, pp. 284. 
New York State Documents — {Presented by 

Hon, Joseph B. Vamum,) 
— Senate Journal, 1849 and -50. 2 vols., 8vo. 
— Assembly Journal, 1849 and '50. 3 vols., 8vo. 
— Senate Documents, 1 849 and '50. 6 vols., 8 vo. 
— Assembly Documents, 1849 and '50. 12 vols., 

8vo. 
— Second Report on the Code. 1 vol., 8vo. 
Public Documents — (Presented by Hon. F, E. 

Spinner.) 
— Report on Finance, 1858. 1 vol., 8vo. 
— Smithsonian Report, 1857. 1 vol., 8vo. 
— Mortality Statistics: Census, 1850. 1 vol., 8vo. 
—Patent Office Report, 1857. 4 vols., 8vo. 
Surveys, etc. — (Presented by //. V. Poor, Esq,) 
— Memoir on Recent Surveys, Observations and 

Internal Improvements in tbe United States, 

etc. By H. S. Tanner. Philadelphia, 1830. 

1 vol., 12mo., pp. 108. 
Mississippi — (Pi^sented by His Excellency, Wm, 

McWiUie, Governor of the Sfate of Mimssi)ypi. 
—Report of tbe Auditor of Public Accounts to 

the Legislature of the State for 18^8. 1 vol., 

8vo., pp. 452. 


— Report on the Agriculture and Geology of 

Mississippi. By B. L. C. Wailes. 1854. 1 

vol., 8vo., pp. 371. 
— Preliminary Report on the Geology and Agri- 
culture of tbe State of Mississippi. By L. 

Harper, L.L.D., 1857. 1 vol., 8vo., pp. 350. 
Pinker ton's Voyages — (Presented by Samuel 

Davis, Esq.) 
— Pinkerton's Voyages. Vols. 1, 2, 3 and 4. 

(Philadelphia Edition.) 4to. 
Public Documents — (Presented by Hon. George 

Taylor.) 
— Report on Finance, 1857-'58. (10 copies.) 
— Commerce and Navigation, 1857-'58. (10 

copies.) 
Public Documents— (PrMe;i^«f by Hon. James 

L, Orr,) 
— Report on Finance for 1857-'58. 
— Commerce and Navigation for 1857-'58. 
Public Documents — (Presented by the Hon, 

Preston King, U. S, Sen.) 
—Patent Office Report for 1858. 4 vols., 8vo. 
— Commerce and Navigation. 1 vol., 8vo. (2 

copies.) 
— Coast Survey for 1856. 1 vol., 4to. 
— Report on Consumption of Cotton in Europe. 

1 pamph., 8vo. 
— Report on Finance. 1 vol., 8vo. 
New York State Documents — (Presented by 

Hon, J, W. Oianler.) 
— Transactions of the American Institute for 

1857. 1 vol., 8vo., pp. 719. 
— ^Transactions of the N. Y. Agric. Society. 

Vol. xvii, 1857. 8vo., pp. 814. 
— ^Transactions of the Medical Society for 1858. 

1 vol., 8yo., pp. 655. 
— Report of Prof. A. D. Bache relative to the 

N. Y. Harbor Coast Survey. Albany, 1858. 

With chart. 8vo. pamph., pp. 12. 
— Communication from the Governor, transmit- 
ting Report of the Commissioners appointed 

to secure the Eslablishment, Goveniment, 

etc., of Common Schools in the city of New 

York, 1858. 1 vol., 8vo., pp. 1,192. 
— Eleventh Annual Rleport of the Regents of 

the University, (on the Cabinet of Nat. Hist.) 

Albany, 1858. 1 vol., 8vo., pp. 44. 
— Commissary General: Report for 1858. 1 

vol., 8vo., pp. 128. 
— SUtistics of the Poor for 1858. 1 vol., 8vo., 

pp. 45. 
— State Engineer and Surveyor's Report for 

1857. 1 vol., 8vo., pp. 192. 
— First Report of the Commissioners of the 

Code. 1 vol. pamph., 8vo., pp. 116. 
— State Engineer and Surveyor on Railroads : 

Report for 1858. 1 vol., (pamph.) 8vo., pp. 

312. 
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Earth's Africa. (2 vols.) 
Forry's Climate. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 

Ninth Meeting, April 14th, 1859. In the 
absence of the President, Frederick Prime, 
Esq., in the Chair. 

On motion, the ordinary business of the So- 
ciety, except the admission of new members, 
was suspended. 

Marcus J. Boorman, Walter UnderhiU, Robert 
Ray, Jr., A. P. Robinson, Augustus F. Dow, 
Manton Marble, Edward Dickenson, John T. 
Doyle, lion. James I. Roosevelt, Alfred W. 
Craven, C. E., John B. Holmes, Rev. J. W. 
Cumming, D. D., Charles M. Leupp, George T. 
Strong, F. II. Gerdcs, Isaac Bernheimer, Benja- 
min M. Stilwell, and Francis W. Worth, were 
elected as Resident Members. 

Hon. James Dixon, U. S. Senator, (Conn.) ; 
Edward D. Manstield, Commissioner of Statis- 
tics, for the State of Ohio ; and Washington A. 
Bartlett, late of the U. S. Coast Survey, were 
elfcted Corresponding Members. 

John ^IcI.4km1 Murphy, Esq., read a paper on 
the '^Isthmus of Tthuantfpcc ; Us InhabUants 
and Rtmurct ».'''* The thanks of the Society were 
tendered to Mr. Murphy for his Address, and a 
copy requested for the Archives of the Swiety. 

Before adjournment, Mr. Murphy took occa- 
sion to present t<i the Society, on behalf of His 
Excellency, Porfirio Diaz, Jefe Politico of Te- 
huantepec, a map of the State of Oaxaca, for 
which the thanks of the Society were directed 
to be returned. Adjourned, 


DEPARTMENT OF GEOGRAPHY 


MICRONESIA. 

THE RUINS ON PONAPE, OR ASCENSION ISLAND.* 

[Dr. Latham, in his "Man and His Migrations," 
makes the following supposition: "If the inhnbited 
world were one large circular island ; if its population 
were admitted to have been diflfosed over its surface 
from some single point, and if that single point were at 
the same time unascertained and requiring investiga- 
tion, what would be the method of our inquiries ? We 
should oak what [mint would give us the existing phe- 
nomena with the lca«:t amount of migration ; and we 
should ask this upon the simple principle of nitt multi- 
plying causes unnecessarily. The answer would be — 
tke center. From the center we can people the parts 
about the circumference without making any line of 
migration longer than half a diameter ; and without 
supposing any one of such numerous lines to be longer 
than the other." 

Taking the center as it xn^ Dr. Latham selects six 
extreme pointa as starting pl:iceii, and from there traces 
back the lines of migration, by physical affinities, and 
affinities of language, toward a (K)ramun center. These 
six points are Terra del Fucgo, Van Dieman's Land, 
Easter Island, which is the farthest extremity of Poly- 
nesia, Cape of Good Uoi>e, England, and Ireland. 

Of course this is pure hypothesis, and I do not quote 
it as having any scientific value. But it is curious that 
the common center of these variou.s lines would be 
"somewhere in intra-tropical Asia'^- -near the spot 
toward which history and tradition |M»int as the seat of 
the common origin of the human race. 

Dr. Latham's imaginary line from Kii.«iter Ixlond, 
/uns through the Caroline and Pelcw groufis, to the 
Phillipines, and thenoo to the south-eastern (lurtion of 
the Asiatic Continent, on the Indo-Chinese Peninsula; 
(. c, he supposes that the Caroline Islands were peopled 
from the Malayan Peninsula, by way of the Philip- 
pines. 

Pickering makes a suggestion regarding waves of 

* An Address by L. II (2ultck, M. D., of Micronesia, 
read by lU>v. Jus. P. Thompson, I). D , before the 
American Geographical and Statistical Society on the 
18th December, 1856. 
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migration, which may help to olucidato the diOerence 
of social culture between the islands and the main land. 
He says, '^ If the human family has had a central ori- 
gin, and has gradually and regularly diffused itself, 
followed by the principal inventions and discoveries, 
the history of man would then be inscribed on the 
globe itself; and each new revolution obliterating more 
or less of the preceding, his primitive condition should 
be found at the furthest remove from the geographic 
center; as, in the case of a pebble dropped into the 
water, the earliest wave keeps most distant from the 
point of origin." (p. 291.) Our own pioneer emigration 
illustrates this. 

As yet our data are too imperfect to warrant us in 
forming a theory as to the origin of Micronesians. The 
missionaries at the Carolines are reducing the native 
dialects to a written form, and will so<jn present us a 
comparative grammar, with Polynesian and Asiatic 
affinities. Dr. Qulick is investigating physiological 
characteristics, traditions, and monumental remains. 
Thus, while imparting a Christian civilization, they 
will aid the civilized world in solving groat problems 
of history. — Editors] 

Ascension Island, of the Pacific Ocean, cjilled 
by the native inhabitants, Ponape, is situated 
in lat. 6° 55' N., and long. 158° 25' E. It is 
peopled by a race that no doubt migrated from 
the west, and most probably from the Philip- 
pine Islands. Its language has many close re- 
lations to that spoken in the western part of 
the Caroline range, which has been di.stiuctly 
traced to the Tagala of the Philippine Archi- 
pelago. The island consists of a coral reef 
about eighty miles in circumference, enclosing 
several basaltic islands, one of which is perhaps 
sixty miles in circumference, and gives name to 
the whole group. 

A thorough description and discussion of the 
ruins on Ascension Island, will throw much 
light on those similar structures that have 
been slightly noticed on various Micronesian 
Islands, and that will no doubt yet be found 
more widely diffused on all the high islands, 
and more interesting than has yet been im- 
agined. 

A DESCRIPTION OF THE RUINS. 

The whole main island, and even the lesser 
ones of the slightest moment, maybe said to be 
covered with curious stone structures, that are 
conveniently termed ruins, though it should 
not be inferred that they are necessarily in a 
ruinous condition. It is difficult to walk a 
mile, or even half that distance, in any direc- 
tion, without encountering these remains of 


ancient labor. They are to be found in all 
possible locations — along the ocean shore, and 
miles inland — on hills of commanding height, 
and in secluded vallies — on level plats, and on 
steep hill slopes. They are of various ages, as 
may be inferred from their being found in every 
degree of preservation, and from the varying 
growths of vegetation in and upon them. 

A few of these ancient wonders are of earth, 
and these are to be found in two or three of 
the open spaces in the forests, where nothing 
grows but a short grass and a few stunted 
Pandanus shrubs. They consist of long, nar- 
row mounds, from eight to ten feet in height, 
and about fifteen feet wide at the base. 

By far the greater number, however, of these 
structures, are of stone ; and these are of seve- 
ral kinds. 

1. A heterogeneous class, which it is difficult 
to designate. Sometimes they are mere lines 
of stones, with no definite commencement or 
termination ; formed often, perhaps usually, of 
the very largest kind of movable rocks j and of 
very varying heights. Sometimes, as at the 
mouth of the Ronkiti stream, they appear like 
an embankment for a road along the shore. In 
several of the excessively rocky parts, as on 
the eastern slopes of the Jekoits Island, large 
bodies of stone are piled up in every imaginable 
arrangement, forming long walks, embankments, 
solid squares, and irregular enclosures. 

2. Scattered over every portion of the island, 
with the possible exception of only the moun- 
tainous central peaks, are walls arranged in 
squares or parallelograms, sometimes a wall 
within a wall, and often enclosing a pile of well 
laid stone, in which a small vault may generally 
be found. 

These squares arc of every size, from two or 
three yards, to ten or fifteen rods. The walls 
are of all heights, sometimes scarcely more 
than a continuous line of stones, and sometimes 
five or six feet high ; and in one noted case, 
(that shall be particularly described in connec- 
tion with the next class of structures,) they 
are more than twenty feet in height. The 
thickness of the walls varies proportionably 
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with the height, from two or three, to ten feet. 
The materials are principally irregular basaltic 
rocks, occaftionally basaltic prisms intermixed, 
and oft times coral stones fill up the interstices. 
In some few instances an outer wall encloses an 
inner. If the walls be of considerable height, an 
entrance four or five feet in width is almost 
always to be found very near the center of one 
of the sides. And when there is a double wall, 
a passage in the enclosed wall exactly corres- 
ponds to that in the outer. 

In many cases near the center of the enclosed 
space, rather to the side farthest from the en- 
trance, and sometimes. quite in one of the re- 
mote corners, an apparently solid square of 
stones will be found, fix>m 3 to G feet high, and 
from 12 to 15 feet in length and breadth, in 
which is a rude vault about 6 feet long, 3 to G 
feet broad, and from 3 to 5 feet (Jeep. Long 
broad stones form the roof of the vault; and 
often, immediately before the entrance through 
the outer wall, an obsolete opening into the 
vault will be seen, which has been carefully 
filled up in a way that shows it was done after 
the original walls of the vault were built. It 
is sometimes impossible to find a vault in this 
central square, yet not often. An entrance to 
the vault can usually be effected with com- 
parative ease from the top, though that is most 
palpabi}' not the original intent. Uuman bones, 
far advanced in deconi position, arc not unfre- 
quently to be found in these vaults, with orna- 
mentj) such as were no doubt once used by the 
inhabitants, and that are much like those still 
valued by the natives, not only of Pona|)o, but 
of most Micronesian Islands both to the east 
and west. 

3. In one locality on the eastern shore of 
Ponape, at the mouth of the Metalanim Harbor, 
on the coral flats between the encircling reef 
and land, a number of artificial islets are so ar- 
ranged over the space of perhaps a .square 
mile, that the appearance is such as the sub- 
merged foundations of a modern city, with no 
superstructures, might present. 

These are the " Kuins" first described by a 
sailor named O^Connell, in a small volume en- 


titled his "Adventures," and spoken of in 
Ilale^s Report on Ethnography and Philology, 
connected with the U. S. Exploring Expedition. 
So much of the irreconcilably and egregiously 
incorrect is mingled with O'ConnelPs narrative, 
not only regarding the ruins, but concerning 
everything connected with the whole island, 
that I shall but slightly allude to it, though it 
has the considerable merit of having been the 
first published notice of these structures. 

Where these peculiar ruins are found, the 
distance from the land to the encircling reef 
is not half a mile. Coral flats, slightly higher 
than low water mark, occupy the whole space. 
Some of the islets are regular pnra11e1ogram.s, 
50 feet and upwards in length ; others are very 
irregularly trilateral, quadrilateral, or poly- 
lateral, covering in some instances several acres. 
They are so arranged in relation to each other, 
that canal-like spaces intervene, on an average 
perhaps 12 feet wide, through which the tide 
ebbs and flows. At the junction of canals or 
streets from different directions, they often 
widen out to many yards. 

The unvarying structure of these islets, is an 
outer edging or facing of basaltic rocks, chiefly 
prisms, while the whole enclosed area is filled 
up with closely packed coral stone, to the level 
of the top of the basaltic wall, which is one, 
two, or three feet above high- water-mark. In 
but very few cases is this skeleton of the islets 
crumbled. On several of the islets there are 
walls of the same structure as those before de- 
scribed, forming enclosures, both with and 
without central vaults. 

This whole assemblage of islets is now over- 
grown with vegetation. Some of the larger 
islets are occupied by bread-fruit and cocoanut 
trees ; the rest, together with large portions 
of the canals are enshrouded with the man- 
grove. Till within the memory of some living, 
(1852,) the whole of this locality was densely 
populated, with the exception of the most 
sacred spots, and no mangroves were allowed 
to intrude. A few inhabitants are still to l>e 
found there. 

On one of the islets, named Pankalera, 
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where some of the most important religious 
ceremonies of the tribe are several times a year 
performed, a sort of paved vray laid with broad 
stones, some of them having a peculiar central 
depression, leads to a spot peculiarly sacred, 
over which a small shed is erected. Near by 
are several low walls forming more or less de- 
cided squares, at different points of which re- 
ligious ceremonies are at stated seasons per- 
formed. There are several other sacred islets 
where ceremonies are at tiroes celebrated, and 
where low walls or pavements can be seen by 
those who dare venture in. In the canals at 
several different places, are stones of peculiar 
shapes, one of which is called a turtle, one an 
ear ornament, one a wooden trough, and one 
an instrument for pounding food, all which are 
connected with mythological tales. 

I will not more particularly notice any of 
the islets save that one named Nantoaj, the 
most singular and astonishing one of the whole 
number, from the structures erected upon it. 
It was the structures on this one islet alone 
that were briefly and accurately described by 
the Rev. Mr. Clark, and for the first time de- 
lineated by Mr. J. T. Gulick, in the " Friend," 
of Dec 17, 1852, Honolulu, Sandwich Islands. 
I copy a description of them, written by Mr. J. 
T. Gulick, Oct. 1852, and ultimately laid be- 
fore the American Geographical and Statistical 
Society. 

" They present a front of 160 feet, and are 
over 250 feet in length from east to west, occu- 
pying a little islet about an acre in extent. The 
foundation platform, w^hich consists of coral 
stones with a basaltic facing, rises about eight 
feet above low-water-mark. On the west side, 
the walls, which are about 20 feet high, are 
placed back from the edge of the foundation 
works, leaving a platform 15 feet wide ; but 
on each of the other sides, the face of the wall 
corresponds with that of the buttress, present- 
ing a perpendicular front 28 feet above the 
water. 

" Except on the front, or western end, the 
walls are not only over-topped by large trees, but 
are even buried in the green foliage of ferns 


and bushes, and long han^ng vines. They ap- 
pear quite perfect, except in one place on the 
north side, where, for the space of a rod or two, 
the wall has* given way on the inside, though 
the outer face is perfect, and also on the north 
side western entrance. A broken place in the 
platform on the front side affords an easy ascent, 
and an entrance 15 feet in width opens through 
the walls to the structures within. 

" At this place we entered and spent two 
hours or more in exploring the vaults, measur- 
ing the walls, and securing specimens of the 
prismatic formations, which are almost the only 
kind of stone found in the walls. Many of the 
prisms are over 10 feet in length, having five, 
six, and seven sides — the five sided ones being 
the most abundant. One that we measured 
was 18 feet in length, and about 2 in diameter, 
having six sides. In constructing the walls the 
stones of one tier have been laid parallel with 
the line of the wall, and those of the next trans- 
versel}'. The smallest prisms were 3 or 4 in- 
ches in diameter. 

" Within the outer bulwarks is another en- 
closure, with 75 feet front and 95 feet depth. 
It has a foundation platform of its own, on 
which its walls and the main central vault was 
built. This platform is 8 feet above the main 
foundation on which the outer walls stand, and 
is 100 feet broad, by 127 feet long, which leaves a 
walk around the enclosure 20 feet wide on the 
eastern side, and 12 feet wide on the other sides. 
This wall rises 10 or 12 feet above the platform 
which leaves the top but a foot or two lower 
than that of the outer walls. 

" The lower part of the outer wall is 18 feet 
thick on the west side, and 14 feet on the other 
sides ; but at a height corresponding with that 
of the foundation of the inner enclosure, the 
wall is narrowed, leaving a walk 8 feet wide 
around the inner side. Above this, the walls 
are 10 feet thick in front, and G feet on the 
other sides. Besides the wide entrance on the 
west side, there is a little passage ^bout 5 feet 
wide and 4 feet through the wall on the south, 
and a similar one on the north side. 

^< The inner walls are built on the same plan 
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as the outer ones — tbe lower part being ten 
feet thick, and the upper but five. They are, 
however, finished differently at the top, for the 
last two or three courses of stones jut beyond 
tbe face of the wall, forming a cornice about 2 
feet wide on the outer side. Tbe entrance is 
on the west side, directly in front of the first 
one, and of about the same width. In the cen- 
ter, i.s a pile of stone work 12 paces square at 
the bottom, and 8 or 9 feet in height. Two 
surrounding platforms, each a yard in width, 
divide the ascent to the top into three steps. 
The top is about 24 feet square. Within this 
structure is a vault ; and in the west side, di- 
rectly in front of the gateway, there seems to 
have once been a doorway leading into it, which 
is now strongly blocked up. A narrow entrance 
has, however, been opened at the top, through 
which we descended, and found ourselves in a 
dark cell 8 feet deep, and 11 by 10 feet in 
length and breadth. The only light that reached 
us entered through the cracks between the long 
prisms laid across overhead. The foreigners 
told us that coral stones once formed a pave- 
ment on the floor of the vault, but within 10 
or 15 years they have been torn up by visitors 
searching for relics. They say that in 1838, 
Capt. Chas. Coffin, of the ship Ohio, Nantucket, 
and Capt. £. B. Sberman, of the Marcus, Fair- 
haven, visited the vaults together, and took 
from it several human bones of gigantic size. 

" We entered two other vaults, wliich were 
outside of the inner walls in the foundation 
platform, and not marked by any building 
filM)ve — one on the north and the other on the 
south ^i<le. >Ve were told that Mr. Dudoit, 
who is now in tbe Sandwich Islands, took two 
silver crucifixes from the vault on the south 
side. Be-iifh's tbe vaults wc entered, there is 
one outside of the inner wall, on the east side. 
We were told of ten others, but their existence 
is very problematical." 

It is only necessary to add to the above de • 
scription, that about the islet, on its seaward, 
north-eastern aspects, are several low enclosing 
walls, one without the others at varying dis- 
tances, the outermost of which is distant from 


the islet perhaps 600 feet, and runs so close to 
the edge of the flats that a vessel might almost 
ride alongside of it. 

THK BUILDERS OF THRSE STRUCTURES. 

I unhesitatingly acquiesce in the opinion of 
the Rev. Mr. Clark, of the Sandwich Islands, 
and of Mr. Hale, of the U. S. Exploring Expedi- 
tion, that none but an uncivilized race of peo- 
ple built these various structures on Ponajie. 
The idea that buccaneers, or Spaniards of any 
cbaracter, erected any part of them, is tbe re- 
sult of a pure exercise of an undisciplined imag- 
ination. It is palpable that tbe race who built 
any portion of these structures, built the whole ; 
— if Spaniards built any, they built all. And 
more, if Spaniards built any of these Ponape 
wonders, they also built all those that are to be 
found on, probably, every " high" island of Mi- 
cronesia, — thase certainly on Kusaia, (Ualan, or 
Strong's Island,) on Yap, and even on Tinian. 
Whatever may be reported in print by Capt. 
Fisher, (as found in the " Annual of Scientific 
Discovery" for 1853, quoted from the " Vine- 
yard Gazette,") and verbally by others, of a 
splendid modern " city" in ruins on Tinian of 
the Lad rone Islands, we must, till their reports 
are very much more fully confirmed, continue 
to deem those structures nearly allied in char- 
acter and origin to all that have yet been dis- 
covered in Micronesia — evidently the handi- 
work of a numerous, active, architectural, but 
uncivilized race. Even I)'Urville,in his descrip- 
tion of the ruins on Strong's Island, utters not 
a suspicion that civilized talents were demanded 
for their erection. 

But it will be suflScient to confine our atten- 
tion to tbe ruins on Ponape. We well know 
tbe general character of structures Spaniards 
would have erected during any portion of the 
centuries they have more or less actively navi- 
gated these seas. I low different they would 
have been from anything we find on Ascension 
Island, need not more than be alluded to. The 
silver crucifixes, and tbe Spanish dollars found 
in one of the vaults at Nantoaj ; with a pair of 
silver dividers, and a brass cannon, found long 
since on the south side of the island ; together 
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with the tradition that a boat's crew once land- 
ed there with skins (probably coats of mail) so 
thick, the only mode of killing them was to 
pierce their eyes, only prove that Spaniards, or 
people like them, have been here. It is now 
throe centuries since the Spaniards discovered 
Guam. It immediately became their " half-way 
house" between their South American colonies 
and Ea^t Indian Possessions. For more than 
two centuries they traversed these seas most 
actively, and Queroza probably discovered this 
very island in 1595. It would have been pass- 
ing strange had none of them ever stranded on 
this island, and so brought the few relics found. 

But again — it seems to me as certain that it 
was the ancestors of the present race, as that it 
was not Spaniards, who built these Ponapean 
structures. 

The present race are fully competent to 
everything found, and are most intimately con- 
nected with them by traditions and religious 
customs. Why, then, multiply causes, when 
the one most palpable, and immediately before 
us, is more than sufficient ? 

But it is objected that the present race is 
not competent — that the inhabitants are too 
few, too indolent, and have no capacity or 
talent for such labors. That they are at pre- 
sent too few and feeble is undoubted. They now 
number on this island about 5,000. Yet, three 
years since, there were not far from 10,000, and 
twenty years since jbhere were probably twenty 
or twenty-five thousand ; and a century since, 
it is probable, fi*om traditions, that their num- 
bers were even still greater. They are now di- 
vided into five tribes, but it is certain, from 
well expressed tradition, that this is but a 
modern division. 

That they are too indolent is equally true 
at the present time. But they were not al- 
ways thus. The depressing and enervating in- 
fluences cf tobacco, and rum, and foreign dis- 
ease, take the life out of every people, and are 
most palpably doing so to this people year bv 
year. There is the most positive evidence that 
in other departments of labor, the degeneracy 
of this people is even more marked than in that 


of building with stone. Their canoes, and 
houses, and various utensils of past times, if 
now seen, would scarce be supposed to be 
formed by the present race. 

That the present inhabitants have no talent 
or taste for laying stone, is quite a mistake. 
They lay stone quite admirably. The founda- 
tions of their houses to this day are of stone. 
They are of course laid by the eye, yet the 
angles are square, and the faces plumb where 
any care is exercised. They are, most emphat- 
ically, to this day, a stone-laying people ; per- 
haps even as much so as the inhabitants of 
Strong's Island, who, till very recently, rebuild 
the walls about a chiefs house on the death 
of any member of his family. 

Two large buildings have been erected on 
this island within three years, that serve much 
to correct the notion that this people, when 
much more numerous, and when united under 
one head, could not have built even the most 
enormous of the structures now found of ancient 
dates. One was a building 60 feet long, b}' 40 
feet wide, on a solid foundation 4 feet higli, 
erected by the Nanakin of the Kiti tribe. The 
other was also a private residence built by the 
then King of the Metalanim tribe in the north- 
em limits of his tribe. It has a double founda- 
tion ; the first is a solid platform of stone^ 100 
feet by 30, and 8 feet high. The second founda- 
tion is a second solid platform, built on top of 
the first, 30 feet long, 20 feet wide, and 8 feet 
high. 

The following extract from the Kev. Mr. 
Doane's Journal, while natives were engaged in 
laying a Ponape foundation of his house on Je- 
koits, is testimony exactly to the point : — " I 
was not a little interested with the earnestness 
with which they worked. Surely, if there were 
fifteen or twenty thousand natives on the island, 
they could accomplish any piece of work they 
undertook. The way in which especially the 
stones, very large ones, were laid hold of and 
hnntght to the place, suggested to my mind a 
sufficient explanation of the structure of the 
large ruins on this island. Supposing at some 
past time the population may have been 20,000, 
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and this large number controlcd by religious 
zeal, and powerful, ambitious chiefs, — I think 
from the way natives to-day took hold of the 
largo stones, requiring five or six men to carry 
one, the work on these ruins can readily be ac- 
counted for. All that is needed is some power- 
ful will to command."* 

It is also objected that this people have no 
knowledge of the builders of these structures- 
have no ti'aditions concerning them ; that they 
have nothing whatever to connect them with 
the ruins themselves. This objection is founded 
on as total misapprehension as the first. 

They have many traditions concerning them. 
They unhesitatingly say the " ani" built them ; 
and Hale most correctly conjectures that " when 
the natives say these structures were raised by 
^ han* or * animan,' (spirits), they may be merely 
referring them to their ancestors, the actual 
builders." They not only " may be*' but most 
certainly are. It is true that some of their 
"ani," or spirits, are self-existent, but the 
great mass, and those that receive the most im- 
mediate worship, arc but deceased ancestors ; 
and every person, of every ago, and grade, im- 
mediately after death, and before burial, is 
termed an "ani." I will reserve to another 
paper a detailed notice of some of the most in- 
teresting of these traditions. 

There are not however only traditions con- 
nected with these ruins, but a large number, if 
not all, of the stated religious ceremonies are 
connected with them, and are performed in or 
by them. As has been already remarked, sev- 
eral points among the islets at Matalanim, in- 
cluding the celebrated NantoaJ, are places of 
woi-ship at various different seasons of the year • 
and are so sacred that the mass of the common 
natives do not to this day enter their more 

* 8»yii iho Rov. Mr. Siargen, in The Joumal of Mis- 
»ioni», August, 1856:— "Some have sappoeod theM 
walb woro fur dcfenco, and that thcjr were Uie work of 
a more civilised people than now live hero. I see no 
necessity for either, as the whole would seem to bo of 
use in the religious rites of the present natives ; and 
there is nothing about them requiring anj more skill 
than is found among this people. The onljr thing won- 
derful is, that so much labor should have been per- 
formed without machinery." 


tabu parts, unless in the convoy of a missionary, 
and even then but few of them, and with hesi- 
tancy. So also of many places in all parts of 
the island. 

TU£ OBJECTS FOR WHICH THESE STRUCTURES 

WERE BUILT. 

It might well be conjectured that such a 
stone laying people might employ stones for 
various different objects, on an island where 
this material so abounds ; and the differing ap- 
pearances of the ruins, confirm the idea. 

1. The long, apparently aimless, lines of 
stones, may have been to form substantial 
paths, and perhaps to preserve the land on the 
declivities from being washed away; and a 
secondary purpose may have been to partially 
rid the cultivated land of the stones. This last 
seems to be the more palpable intent of the ir- 
regular stone piles in some of the more rocky 
parts. On a smaller scale, it is to this day per- 
formed by the inhabitants of those localities, 
so as to employ to advantage the little earth 
found between the rocks. Stone walls of this 
character are to be found in some of the i*ocky 
portions of the Sandwich Islands, and probably 
other South Sea Islands. In a few cases, the 
attempt at a rude wharf can be detected, along- 
side of which, at high tides, canoes do to this 
day lay with advantage. 

2. The enclosed Kpaces, with vaults, were, 
without a doubt, places of sepulture, the vaults 
being tombs. The natives readily acknowledge 
this. Often human bones, not fully decayed, 
may be found in the vaults ; from which it is 
evident bodies were deposited in them at no 
very remote period ; for bodies laid compara- 
tively exposed like these, could not many years 
remain in such a humid climate as this. The 
vaults on the Nantoi\j islet were the places of 
sepulture for the highest chiefs of the tribe, till 
since the residence of foreigners on this island. 
They have only ceased to be tombs since the 
natives learned to fear the intrusive Yankee. 
It is by no means to be supposed that entomb- 
ing was in ancient times the only mode of dis- 
posing of the dead ; for it was probably the 
more noted chiefs and priests alone that were 
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thus honored. This mode of honoring the dead 
has been gradually less and less resorted to, till 
now it is discontinued. 

The quadrangular walls without vaults, may 
possibly some of them have been the boundaries 
of special lots, gardens, or family inheritances ; 
but some of them, we have good evidence, en- 
closed places of burial, which will incline us to 
view them all as marking burial places. Some 
such places are still most sacred, and religious 
services are performed in connection with some 
of them. Some of the structures on the islet 
Pankatera, where chiefs have undoubtedly been 
buried in graves or concealed vaults, are of this 
nature. 

I have not, on this remote island, the requi- 
site books for verifying any conjectures, but I 
am strongly impressed with the idea that struc- 
tures of the general character mentioned under 
this head, are to be foimd on many of the Poly- 
nesian Islands. Ancient ruins, conjectured to 
be tombs, are found on the Tonga or Friendly 
Islands. (Latham's Nat. Hist, of the Varieties 
of Man.) Many of the sacred enclosures on 
the Society Islands were mere parallelograms 
enclosing sacred houses. (Ellis' Polynesian 
Researches, Vol. 1.) And the "Aeiaiw" of the 
Sandwich Islands were certainly of this general 
character. The idea of sepulture may have be- 
come disconnected from such structures before 
the race reached those most eastern islands, 
while yet the style of building was retained. 

3. The islets near the mouth of Metalanim 
Harbor are, I think, the result of a taste for 
residences in very close proximity to the sea, 
and probably the high chiefs of the whole island 
once resided near each other in this miniature 
Venice. The chiefs of Strago Island to this 
day tend to congregate on the small island in 
their weather harbor, where the structures are 
in some degree insular and submerged, as here. 
The common taste for such "marine" cities, 
will probably yet be traced to habits in the 
" fatherland," from which they diverged. It is 
palpable, also, that the labor of erecting such 
structures, are greatly less from being close to, 
or in, the ocean. The prisms of which these 
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ruins are built, must have been brought from 
the northern aspects of the island — distances of 
from eight to fifteen miles. 

The quadrangular walls, with and without 
vaults, together with any other superstruc- 
tures, were probably added to some of the islets 
on the decease of the prominent residents. If 
any prefer, however, it would not be an eccen- 
tric theory to suppose the islets employed as 
places of burial were specially built for that 
very purpose, and that the others grew around 
them as about central points. 

The walls running along the N. £. aspect of 
this vicinity, and extending to the edge of deep 
water, seem very probably to have been a bar- 
rier against the heavy swell of the N. E. trade 
winds. 

It is interesting to remark, that one of the 
most regular of the islets, standing quite by 
itself in a very central locality, is reported to 
have been the site of a large feast house, and 
that a few years since, the inhabitants of the 
Jekoits tribe took the measure of it, and built 
a feast-house on the Jekoits Island, of exactly 
the same size. 

This submerged locality may, even to this 
day, be considered the head-quarters of the 
whole island. More important ceremonies arc 
performed here than anywhere else, and many 
of the performances in other places have some 
reference to those here. The chiefs and priests 
of this tribe are to this day the most bigoted, 
and are the rallying points of the island's 
crumbling heathenism. 

Mr. Hale's suggestion, that the island of 
Ponape has undergone "a slight depression" 
since these structures were erected, seems, on 
inspection, to be no ways probable. The founda- 
tions of these islets are laid on the coral reef 
that rises an inch or two above the very lowest 
stage of the tides. To those acquainted with 
the entire reliance of this people upon canoes, 
even to this day, as vehicles for moving for 
even the shortest distances, it seems not at all 
improbable, that in building anything exten- 
sive, a submerged locality should be selected. 

I hazard no special remarks on the objects 
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of the long mound, as I have not had oppor- 
tunities for sufficiently examining the two or 
three known to exist. From what I have seen, 
and from tradition, I judge them to be connect- 
ed with the noble " dead" — the " ani." 


CALIFORNIA, OREGON, WASHINGTON.* 

That province of Spain, known on the old 
maps as California Alta, was discovered in the 
year 1542, by Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo. In 
1697 it was granted, in common with California 
Baja, by Charles II, of Spain, to the Jesuits, in the 
hope that the disciples of Loyola might subdue 
by the cross those hostile tribes the colonists 
had failed to subdue by the sword. 

But these men, though nominally the possess- 
ors of the country, never entered upon their 
labors within its proper limits. True, they had 
several stations in California Baja, and there 
had in a great measure ingratiated themselves 
into the affections of the aboriginal races, and 
partially accomplished their mission of civiliza- 
tion. The edict for their banishment from 
America, however, was signed, and in 1769 
they were totally banished from the soil which, 
by their energy, wisdom, and foresight, had 
been made habitable for a superior race. 

In the same year, Spain took military pos- 
session; but, not unmindful of the religious 
welfare of the natives, sent with her armies into 
the new country many priest-missionaries of 
the Franciscan order, who settled at the milt- 
tary presidium, and established the first churches 
in the wilderness. In this way the missions of 
Moutcre)', San Diego, etc., were commenced. 
By 1798, eighteen of these missions were iu full 
operation, confined almost entirely to the coast 
and the coast valleys — it being the policy of 
the fathers to withdraw the tribes from their 
hunting and fishing grounds, and collect tUem 
at such convenient centers as would best pro- 
mote the objects in view. 

These objects appear to have been to bring 
the native tribes under Christian instruction. 


* An Add raw, read before the American Geugraphi- 
cal and Statistical Society, by the Rev. T. Dwight 
Hunt, of Newark, N. J , on the 26th March, 1857. 


and to train them to agricultural and other in- 
dustrial pursuits. For this purpose the very 
best sites were selected, combining fertility of 
soil, fiicilities for irrigation, and access to some 
harbor or landing place for the exchange of 
such products as the good of the several missions 
might require. To carry out those objects, 
something like force is said to have been re- 
sorted to. When the prospect of gratuitous 
supplies from the teachers failed to bring in the 
tribes, forays arc said to have been made upon 
their villages by the soldiery, (always kept by 
each mission for its protection,) by which him- 
dreds of men, women, and children, were driven 
in like captives within the mission enclosures, 
where they were summarily baptized and in- 
doctrinated into the mysteries of the Roman 
faith • This, however, was but going out into 
the highways and hedges, and compelling them 
to come in, and was in perfect keeping witli 
the spirit of their church, and with their modes 
of proselyting savage and heathen tribes both 
on the Asiatic and American continents. 

It mxtst be said, however, that the fathers of 
those missions were apparently worthy and de- 
voted men, pursuing their work with the good 
of the savage tribes in view. ' They have left 
behind them many monuments of their industry 
and piety, their forethought, and their good 
taste. The size and style uf their cathedrals, 
most of which still survive ; the number and 
arrangement of the houses for the Indians ; the 
extent and excellence of their improvements in 
agriculture and horticultm*e ; in orchards, vine- 
yards,- groves of olives, and shaded causeways — 
some of which are, to this day, the best in Cali- 
fornia — all sustain their reputation for intelli- 
gence, and private and social worth. While 
tliey had contix>l, the missions they established 
seem to have been kept to their legitimate 
objects. 

But a chatige came over them. This occurred 
in 1824, when California l>eoame a province of 
Mexico, and the missions {>assed from the super- 
intendence of the Spanish to Mexican priests. 
Then, from spiritual, they gradually became 
purely secular. The padres lK*caine propric- 
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tors, and the Indians were herded and trained, 
not so much to become Christians, as to catch 
and flay wild cattle, and dry their hides for 
Boston traders. Everything of a purely mis- 
sionary character went speedily to ruins, and 
the missions, as such, ceased to exist ; though 
the mission buildings, and the immcdiiite prem- 
ises, comprising the orchards and vineyards, 
are still claimed by the Roman Church, and 
constitute no small portion of its prospective 
wealth in that State. 

And not only the missions, but tlje whole 
territory of California, seems to have declined 
during the few years of Mexican rule. Revolu- 
tion succeeded revolution, till public insecurity 
became so great under the Mexican governors, 
that there was a readiness on the part of the 
people to strike for independence. And this 
would undoubtedly have been accomplished, 
but for the conquest and subsequent purchase 
of their country by the United States. 

Thus it appears that tlje country had been in 
the possession of the Spanish i-aoe for nearly 
oCK) yeviVSj and under the fostering cafe of the 
Roman Church for nearly 150 years. Long be- 
fore the Pilgrim Fathers had landed on the 
bleak shorcs of New Enghvnd, that fair land, of 
which the early navigatoi-s were lavish in their 
praises, was oiwned to the enterprise of the 
most wealthy and powerful maritime nation of 
the world. But how slowl}', almast impercept- 
ibly, did civilization break in uiK>n the dark- 
ness ! how long, but in vain, its mountain for- 
ests invited the axe, and its broad prairies the 
plough of the settler ! How long its bays and 
rivers were disturbed only by the canoe of the 
savage, save only as some adventurer from re- 
gions less inviting entered the gate of its great 
harbor, and wondered at its solitude ! 

But while that land reposed so quietly in its 
beauty, the wild Indian still gathering the grass- 
hoppers and acorns of the valleys for his food, 
the English colonies on the ea.stem shore were 
rapidly springing up into life and maturity. 
Under a stormy sky, in an unbroken forest, 
upon a stony soil, amid far more powerful and 
hostile tribes, and suffering under iwverty and 


pestilences unknown on the Pacific, the few ex- 
iles of 1620 were founding an empire, the glory 
of whoso industry, intelligence, liberty and 
piety, no less than of wealth and power, should 
eclipse that of Spain itself. True, New Eng- 
land was nearer the Old World, and had the ad- 
vantages of immigration and commerce. But 
why did not Mexico, and even Florida, with 
superior advantages of climate and soil, keep 
pace at least with the country north '? True, 
also, that since the occufNition of California, the 
discovery of gold has been the oocasion of its 
rapid and unparalled growth. But the history 
of that couutry, from the time of its conquest 
and passession by our countrymen, down to the 
discovery of gold, proves that even without that 
extraordinary stimulus it would have rapidly 
become populous, wealthy, and gi*eat. It also 
proves that the dillercnce between its develop- 
ment for two centuries and a half previous, and 
ten years since, has not been so much a differ- 
ence of circumstances, and of the spirit of the 
age, as a difference of the people who have been 
in possession, and of the institutions, civil, edu- 
cational, and religious, under which the people 
have been reared, and by the spirit of which 
they have been and are inspired. 

For it is a (act not generally known or a[)- 
preciated, that after the occupation of that 
country by our forces, San Francisco, then 
called Verba Btienn, began at once to give signs 
of new life. As the Roman arms ~evcry where 
carried Roman laws, customs, letters, and civil- 
ization, so our own conquest was but the fore- 
nniner of our institutions. Down to that pe- 
riod the town had been merely a port of entry 
for an occasional whaleship that touched there 
for wood and water, and a few merchant vessels 
that brought " Yankee Notions" to exchange for 
hides and tallow. It consisted of a one story 
adobe Custom Ilouse, and a few scattered tene- 
ments of the same material, without streets or 
enclosures, having no reference, apparently, to 
any growth in the future, and having no higher 
importance than as an embarcadero for the mis- 
sions three miles south. There was, indeed, a 
fort at the entrance of the harbor, but it was of 
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ancient structure, and had long since gone into 
disuse and decay. The whole aspect of the 
place was of the most unpromising and forbid- 
ding character, as though the people, so long in 
l)o«ession of the territory, had overlooked the 
magnificence of the harbor, and not even 
dreamed of its importance to the future com- 
merce of the world. Indeed, as if blind to any 
wants of the fair Territory whose larger rivers 
had but that one outlet to the sea, and whose 
vast valleys miLst send down their future pro- 
ducts through that outlet to distant markets, 
they had estAblished the Capital at Monterey, 
and concentrated their wealth there, and in- 
vited conniicrce there, where access was difli- 
cult to the agricultural valleys, and whoso only 
anchorage fi>r vessels was an open bay exposed 
to the sea ! 

But what the Spaniard and the Mexican had 
HiiUNl to see, or seeing, had failed to appreciate, 
wan si*en and appreciated by the American at a 
glance. The conquest of the country was fol- 
lowed immediately by signs of improvement. 
The spirit of s|)eculation commenced even amimg 
the officers of the anny and navy, many of whom 
by their wise forethought laid the foundation 
of independent fortunes, in purchases and grants 
of the sand hills and mud flats of the miserable 
town of Verba Buena. It was not long before 
the town was surveyed and laid off, and the 
name changed to itA present more pretentious 
and commanding title. There was very little 
business at that time in the Territory to build 
up nipidly a place of importance. No one ex- 
|)ected a rapid growth. No one could predict 
by just what r&sources a commercial town was 
there to l>e created and sustained. But two 
facts encouraged them. First, the Territory 
wa.s now American, and second, American en- 
terprise would not long leave so fair a land un- 
inhabited, nor so magnificent a harlM)r unim- 
proved. Faith in Ifte ftUnre was a sufficient 
stimulus, and the town liegan at once to as- 
sume some form and size. A few American 
traders soon ventured to open stores there. 
This attracted al tent ion and created a coast 
traffic. This, in its tura, stimulated to s<mie 


extent agriculture and the mechanic arts. 
These created demands that could only be sup- 
plied by vessels from abroad. Thus a beginning 
had been made, which though small was indi- 
cative of an importance in the future, of which 
the race that had held passcssion more than 200 
years had never conceived. 

The growth of the place was principally by 
sea, though a few families had already found 
their way thither over the plains. Some who 
had in previous years strayed over the desert, 
and tented in the Territory while it was a pro- 
vince of Mexico, now repaired to the only town 
that was in fact American. 

Many soldiers, too, of the regular and volun- 
teer armies had remained in the couutry after 
the contjuest, where occasional, if not constant, 
emplo^'ment afforded them (he means of indul- 
gence. Of the early accessions to the pcjpula- 
tion by sea, the most numerous, though not the 
most promising, was a ship load of Mormons^ 
who landed there from New York in 1846, un- 
der the leadership of one Sdinuel Htannan^ who 
is now one of the most wealthy men in the 
State. The colony consisted of about 200 men, 
women and children, who were seeking a home 
on the Pacific, and whose designs were partly 
missionary and partly political. It is not gen- 
erally known, though it is prt)bably true, that 
their design was to plant a Morm(»n Church and 
a Mormon Commonwealth at the same tinie, 
and so unite with their brethren, already in 
Utah, in consummating their dreams of a " New 
Jerusalem," not in the valley of the Mississippi, 
but on the shores of the Pacific. The evidence 
of this is not positive ; but it is certain that the 
company started thoroughly armed, and added 
to their annory all the weajKins they could pur- 
chase at Honolulu, where they touched on their 
way. But whether such were or were not 
their ambitious designs, they settled down 
quietly at San Francisco as citizens when they 
found the coimtry in the possession of our 
forces. And theiv thoy remained until the dis- 
covery of gold in \X\^ scattered them, in com- 
mon with all other classes of settlers, into the 
river l»eds and mountain ravines. 
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Down to the time of this discovery, the town 
had thus gradually increased, until it contained 
a population of about 400. There was no church, 
but there was a public school-house. There 
was no minister of the gospel, of any denomina- 
tion, but the teacher of that solitary school 
was a New Englander, and a pious man, a New 
London graduate of Yale College, and once a 
licentiate of Andover, who opened his school 
daily with reading the scriptures and with 
prayer. There was no public worship except 
a small prayer meeting in a private room, but 
there was a Sabbath school in the school-house 
where children were taught the word of God. 
San Francisco was then a settlement of families, 
like the settlements of the West, and gradually 
there was growing up in the village the insti- 
tutions of education and religion our people 
never fail to carry with them. And this settle- 
ment was of two years' growth only, under every 
discouragement, except the hope of an impor- 
tant though distant future, and without any 
greater stimulus to the energies of the people 
than was furnished by their own creative en- 
terprise. 

What a contrast this rising place of two 
years' growth presents to the Yerba Buena of 
the Spaniards and Mexicans, who had had pos- 
session of the bay and harbor for more than two 
centuries ! IIow clearly it demonstrates, that 
without the discovery of gold, the progressive 
spirit of onr people would have eventually es- 
tablished there a flourishing State. 

Thus San Francisco had begun to be, had be- 
gun to grow, had begun to promise a great fu- 
ture before the discovery of gold. And I have 
dwelt upon it longer than it would deserve, were 
it not that the facts are not generally known. 
Moreover, we are now better prepared to trace 
the results of that discovery, which was ^/w 
great event in the history of the city and the 
State. 

The first effect, however, of that discovery, 
was to depopulate the city. Everybody that 
could get away, even women and children, left 
for the region of gold. A few only remained, 
who were shrewd enpuph to look into the 


future. But the village was not long deserted. 
Vessels that had been despatched to Oregon, 
to Mexico, and to the islands of the Pacific, for 
supplies, took the news everywhere, and with 
the supplies brought also a crowd of consumers. 
Immediately the deserted places were filled, 
and even tents, and cloth covered frames, and 
cowsheds, and ships' cabooses, were in demand 
for shops and stores. Everybody' was on the 
move. Everybody was in a hurry. Everybody 
was for himself. Once in the world's history, 
everybody was getting rich. No one was in 
want. No one stole from his neighbor. No 
merchant took in his samples at night. It wajs 
the millenium of money-makers. And yet the 
crowded town was a second Babel. 

It was during this confusion of many tongues, 
and haste of many races, that my acquaintance 
with the town was first formed. It was in the 
fall of 1848, the year of the discovery of gold. 
Perhaps 1,000 people were domiciled under 
various coverings on the hill sides, and along 
the beach of the bay. But the place had not 
as many families as when its population was 
less than half that number. Not a wharf 
reached out to deep water. Not a steamboat 
disturbed the bay or rivers. Except, possibly, 
here and there a chimney, not one stone or 
brick lay upon another. The school-house was 
empty ; teacher and scholars had gone to the 
mines. There was no Sabbath, and no wor- 
ship, except to about thirty of the people, who, 
for two or three Sabbaths, had met to hear the' 
English service read by the captain of an Eng- 
li.sh brig then in port. This was before au- 
thentic news of the gold discovery had reached 
the Atlantic. States, and four months before 
the first mail steamer entered the harbor, 
bringing the first of the immigration that so 
rapidly made us a people and a State. 

From that period the growth of the city and 
the whole country wa.s rapid beyond all prece- 
dent ; and it continued to be so until competi- 
tion in every department of labor and trade 
made both comparatively unproductive. Yet 
during this growing period, no country ever 
suffered such losses by fire and flood. Five or 
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six times were the business portions of San 
Francisco reduced to ashes. Yet each fire im- 
proved the appearance of the city, which now 
numbers from 50,000 to 60,000 souls. Sacra- 
mento, 100 miles to the north-east, was twice 
burned down, and thrice submerged. Yet it 
presents to-day a beautiful front, with a popu- 
lation of 15,000, and ranks second in size and 
business in the State. Marysville, fifty miles 
further north, successively struggled through 
the same destroying elements, and survived 
them in beauty and prosperity. Stockton, a 
city of 5,000 people, 100 miles east of San Fran- 
cisco, on the San Joaquin, also suffered severely 
and repeatedly, yet grew steadily in beauty 
and permanency. 

Still more did the mountains suffer — no im- 
portant settlement escaped; yet from confla- 
grations that would have annihilated the towns 
of some countries, and disheartened an ordinary 
people, they have risen from their ashes greatly 
improved. Such are Nevada, Placerville, Grass 
Valley, and Auburn, each as populous and ac- 
tive, and buoyant, as if the fire had never 
scathed them. Such, also, are Shasta and 
Yreka, in the northern portion of the State 
— the latter having come up from complete 
ruin, to astonish every traveler with its fifty 
fire-proof stores of brick and iron. Perhaps no 
other people has shown such a degree of energy 
— an energy displayed as well in the building 
and rebuilding of cities, as in the turning of the 
mountain streams, through 1,000 miles of canals 
and ditches, and honey -combing the mountain 
slopes in search of veins of quartz and beds of 
gold. 

But trho are this people ? Perhaps the most 
heterogeneous ever drawn together. Probably 
no one State in our Union so largely represents 
every other. From Maine to Texas, and from 
Florida to Iowa, there is scarcely a town, or 
neighborhood even, that has not contributed 
one or more to that strangely mixed jieople. 
Of foreign element, there is the variety of the 
great West, within the narrower compass of a 
single State. Added to these, are sonic of na- 
tions little known, and seldom seen upon the 


Atlantic shore. Of Germans, French, and Irish, 
we have about the usual proportion. Of Eng- 
lish there are less, and of these the Cornish are 
mostly in the mines, and working, as u.sual, 
under ground. Of Jetcs there is an unusual 
number, engaged almost exclusively in the 
dothing trade, which in many places they mo- 
nopolize. A mining or a laboring Jew would 
be a prodigy. Such, also would be a Jew who 
kept either our Sabbath or his own. 0( Span- 
iards, we have a remnant of the colonists from 
Mexico, and of their half-caste Indian descend- 
ants, who are scattered over their government 
grants, caring little, as formerly, to improve 
their farms, and living idly on the sale of their 
large estates, or on the increase of their flocks 
and herds. 

These grants have been, from the first occu- 
pation of California by our people, the great 
drawback to the settlement of the country, in- 
volving all titles in uncertainty, and embarrass- 
ing the whole agricultural interest with the 
slow and doubtful decisions of the Land Com- 
mission on the one hand, and the fraudulent 
claims of forging land speculators on the other. 

To these Californians there must be added, 
as belonging to the same family, a large number 
of Son&rans, who are engaged mostly in mining, 
though many are employed as muleteers of the 
large pack-trains which are extensively used in 
conveying merchandise to remote moimtain 
districts, and which only a mule can reach. 
They are, perhaps, the worst class of the whole 
population — a horse thieving, murderous clan — 
against whom the Americans in their vicinity 
have more than once united, either for the pur- 
pose of self-defense, or their expulsion from the 
country. Like the Californians, they arc uni- 
versally addicted to gambling, and are guilty 
of a vicious or a useless life. Like them, also, 
they are devout Romanists — and with them 
and the great majority of the Germans, the 
great body of the French, all the Irish, and a 
few renegade Americans, (proselytes by mar- 
riage,) constitute the strength and wealth of 
that Church upon the Pacific Coast. 

A very different class, however, are the Scotch 
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and the Wdsh. Almost invariably, these arc 
industrious and reliable citizens, thrifty and 
useful, wherever found. The Scotch are not 
numerous. The Welsh are more so, and far 
more clannish. They arc almost alwa^'s found 
in communities by themselves, whether in the 
cities or in the mines. They ai-e a sober and 
a religioas people, but in everything itUeiisdy 
national. They must trade at a Welsh store. 
They must employ Welsh laborers. They must 
have a Welsh meeting on the Sabbath, and a 
protracted meeting at any time — though the 
best and busiest mining time — whenever a 
Welsh preacher makes the tour of the moun- 
tains, searching for the scattered Welsh sheep. 

In this respect they are very like a large set- 
tlement of Moravians T found on one of my 
tours in Oregon. They were a colony of farm- 
ers from one of the border Western States, 
who, on emigrating to the valley of the Willa- 
mette, took with them their mechanics, their 
store keeper, their teacher, doctor, and preach- 
er, so having the complete furniture of a com- 
munity by themselves. And there they set- 
tled in the same neighborhood, built their own 
church and school-house, and employed their 
own mechanics, physician, and preacher. They 
were a fraternal band, and had no need of a 
lawr/er. They were a community by tJieiMelveSj 
which was and. is their greatest fault, though 
friendly to other settlers and other Christians, 
and well spoken of by those around them. 
They exhibit, nevertheless, some of their old 
missionary spirit, and their churches are called, 
as usual, by the name of the *'*' Church of the 
United Brethren." I know of none of this 
people in California. 

Of Asiatics^ I have seen, now and then, a few 
Hindoos, But they have been a strange plant 
that has been cast upon the shore, not to take 
root. The return wave has borne them away 
again to their own shore. So, also, of one crew 
of Japanese, who drilled across the Pacific in a 
junk, and were picked up on our coast in an 
emaciated and almost lifeless condition. 

But not so the Sandwich Islanders and the 
Chinese, 


Of the former, there have been several hun- 
dreds, perhaps 1,000, at a time, scattered in 
small companies over different portions of the 
middle and northern mines. Understanding 
their language, I have repeatedly preached to 
them in various pai*ts of the State. For seve- 
ral years I gathered them every six months at 
such places as would best accommodate them, 
preaching to them, conversing with them on 
personal religion, and administering the sacra- 
ment to the Church members: 125 of them 
were thus together at a meeting once held in 
Sacramento. From them and from Americans 
I learned several facts mast interesting to the 
friends of that mission. Of these T can mention 
but one or two. 

Wherever enough of them were together for 
social worship, they observed the Sabbath reli- 
giously, meeting in some cabin or in some booth- 
chapel erected for the purpose. Having brought 
their bibles and hymn books with them from 
the Islands, one of their number would read a 
portion of Scripture, and exhort the company, 
he and the others uniting in prayer and song, 
and conducting worship in a manner every way 
worthy and appropriate. And this they did 
of their own accord, and in the midst of the 
camps of the mast ungodly Americans. Even 
some pious Americans, having no place of their 
own, have been known to repair to the camp of 
the Ilawaiians to escape the noise and revelry 
of their own settlements, and to catch the .spirit 
of a worship, the words of which they could not 
understand. What a spectacle ! A company 
of converted idolaters, but few of whom were 
church members, yet devoutly keeping the Sal)- 
bath and worshipping God on the moim tains of 
California, while the noise and revelry was 
breaking in upon them from the camps of our 
own countrymen ! 

• A traveler told me the following incident: — 
lie had lodged a night in their settlement, 
having l>een kindly and hospitably entertained 
by them with the best thing they had. On the 
following morning, when walking out to a re- 
tired place in the fi)rest, his attention was ar- 
rested by a low but earnest voice of prayer. 
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He was surprised and pleased, and liU curiosity 
led liiro to trace it to its source. He discovered 
there, behind a tree, an Islander pleading with 
(rod ! Said both the witnesses to the above 
facti, ^^say what the enemies of that mission 
may, and pronounce as they do, that mission a 
failure, that alone which I witnessed of that 
people in California was enough to convince roe 
that the mission has been a gloriotts sriccess" 
Those that were not Church members, and 
some who were, may have fallen, following the 
example of the multitude by whom they were 
surrounded. I do not hesitate to say, that as a 
ckiss, those professing religion stood as firmly 
and lived as consistently in the midst of temp- 
tation as most of their brethren from more fa- 
vored lands. Certain I am that their simple 
piety, and their worship of God under difficul- 
ties, put to blush many a member of our cast- 
em Churches, who, in early days, pleaded pecu- 
liar embarrassments of position as an apology 
for an unlioly life. 

But few of them now remain. Deaths and 
return to the Islands have greatly reduced 
them, and will, ere long, remove them entirely 
from our shores. 

But what will become of the Oiinese is a 
problem of more difficult solution. Of this pe- 
culiar people there arc about 30,000. They arc 
found almost everywhere, and everywhere they 
are Oiiufse — peculiar in their appearance, dress, 
liabits, and faith. Everywhere they live in 
communities by themselves, though occasion- 
ally employed in families as house or field ser- 
vants. Though heathen, they are iLsually indus- 
trious. As traders they are shrewd ; as miners 
they are patient and successful ; as gamblers 
they arc inveterate and desperate. They sel- 
dom appear at the police or criminal courts, yet 
in their way, and among themselves, they are 
notoriously immoral. Of the many hundreds of) 
females, there is not, probably, an exception to 
their profligacy. 

Everywhere they celebrate their national 
holidays, their neighborhoods or encampments 
cracking merrily for days together, with the ex- 
plosion of innumerable fireworks of their own 


national manufacture. At their funerals they 
observe their idolatrous rites, burning perfumed 
or holy paper over the grave, and depositing 
food upon it for the use of the dead. 

They usually leave China in companies, under 
certain Chinese employers, for whom they work 
while in the country. In connection with 
these companies are charitable associations, to 
provide for their sick and destitute. By these 
companies also very many of their dead are 
shipped to China for interment, so sacred to 
them is the soil gf their native land, and so 
strong is their reluctance to be left in the soil 
of the barbarian ! 

In one of their public buildings they have, 
of late, instituted religious worship. The hall is 
furnished after the style of their pagan tem- 
ples, and the rites and forms are like those of 
their idolatrous home. The images within the 
chancel, the candles burning before them, the 
priest or priests with robes of various and 
showy device, the prostrations, the attendance 
of boys in robes, tinkling their bells and waving 
their burning censers, are forms and rites so 
evidently Budhist in their origin as to impress 
every beholder with the strange and solitary 
fact, that on the American Continent, and in 
the United States of America, the Asiatics have 
actually dedicated one temple of idolatry ! 
Yet so closely in many things do these ceremo- 
nies resemble those of a Roman Catholic Cathe- 
dral not far distant, that the spectator might 
almost doubt whether he witnessed the worship 
of pagans, or of the proselytes of a certain sect 
of nominal Christians. Nor is it the first time 
wo have been painfully impressed with the 
evidence of the Pagan origin of Papal riUs, 
though it is the first time we have been taught 
the fact upon our own shores. 

The Chinese are inelcgiblo to citizenship. 
They are not even allowed to give evidence in 
a court of justice against a white man. The 
reason alleged is, that they cannot comprehend 
the nature of an oath. However this may be, 
the law has ptwed most unfair and oppressive. 
Under it many robberies and murden have been 
conmiitted by white men with impunity, be- 
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cause no amount of Chinese testimony could 
convict the guilty. 

In two other ways, also, they have been 
grossly ill-treated, simply on the principle that 
" might is right." In the first place they have 
not been allowed to work in productive mines, 
but only in localities whose yield would not 
pay an American. And if, by chance, they have 
struck upon a " rich lead," there have never 
been wanting white men mean enough to expel 
them from it. Repeatedly have they been 
driven from various districts, though in no- 
body's way, and interfering with no one's right. 
And yet, in the second place, for this doubtful 
privilege of working w^oni-out and abandoned 
mines, they have been compelled to pay a large 
moiUhbj taXy under a foreign miners tax law. 
That law is not enforced upon other classes of 
foreigners. Moreover, it is clearly unconstitu- 
tional, the mines not belonging to the State, 
but to the United States. Still they submit to 
it because they must, and they make money 
under it because of their patient industry and 
the cheapness of their living. 

The only plausible apology for such legal or 
illegal oppression is, that except some check be 
put upon the immigration, Asia will swarm 
upon the country from her crowded hive, and 
by cheapness and overwhelming numbers, se- 
riously interfere with American interests and 
American free labor. There is here a practical 
difficulty, but, whatever it be, it should not be 
dishonorably solved. Thousands of them will 
remain in the State, and what use can be made 
of them, consistently with their rights as men 
and freemen, is a grave question for future solu- 
tion. But whatever be the difficulty, nothing 
has yet occurred to justify the oppression, on 
account of which every true American in Cali- 
fornia has blushed for his country. 

But while this treatment has done much to 
prejudice the minds of the Chinese against us 
and our institutions, it is a redeeming fact that 
the indignation of the good people of the State 
has been slowly, but surely, coming up to re- 
dress the wrong. In some instances they have 
been invited back to places whence they had 


been expelled — though it is but just to say, 
however humiliating to our sense of right and 
honor, that inttrest^ and not justice has done it ; 
the Chinese trade being indispensable to the 
merchant^ and the Chinese tax being indispensa- 
ble to the County Treasury. On the other 
hand, it is a pleasure to state that a late Legis- 
lature repealed a law passed by its predecessor, 
of a most extortionate nature, providing for the 
gradual increase of the tax, so as to drive them 
altogether from the country. We believe that 
something more than the State Treasury in- 
fluenced that repeal. More gratifying still is 
it to record the fact, that there are tico Cliristion 
missions in active operation among them — a 
Presbyterian at San Francisco, and a Baptist at 
Sacramento. Both are sustained in part by 
the Christians of California, and both are use- 
ful. A paper is also published weekly at San 
Francisco, supported partly by our own people, 
and partly by Chinese merchants. 

Christian philanthropy is thus looking to 
their conversion to the truth, and to their ad- 
vance from semi-bai'barism to complete civili- 
zation. At the same time, a wiser and more 
humane political economy than has hitherto 
prevailed, is looking to their usefulness in the 
cultivation of rice, sugar, and tea, for all of 
which the State has ample and suitable lands, 
and with the production of which they are ac- 
quainted. 

Without a doubt, their coming among us 
was designed of God for the good of their vast 
empire. A considerable commerce has already 
resulted from their residence on our coast, and 
the interchange of products must increase the 
intermingling of the races — an intercourse 
which cannot fail of enlarging their thoughts, 
and preparing them for the proper appreciation 
of our civil and religious institutions. 

Of our Negro population, we arc glad to say 
we have no slaves. But we regret to add, that 
they are not freemen. Like the Chinese, they 
are denied the rights of suffrage, and of giving 
testimony in the Courts. The State, however, 
does not forget to tax their property, of which 
they hold no inconsiderable amount. They 
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live mostly in the cities. It is said, but with 
questionable justice, that they are more than 
usually dissipated and vicious. Certain, how- 
ever, it is, that they have several churches of 
various denominations, and maintain, without 
aid, several preachers, both in the cities and 
in the larger mining towns. They number 
from 5,000 to 8,000 throughout the State. 

A hopeful sign of their improvement, both 
in character and position, was a Convention 
held last year at the State capital, with a view 
to petition the Legislature to remove the dis- 
abilities under which they feel degraded. A 
hopeful sign of a more just and generous feeling 
toward them on the part of the citizens, was 
the permission allowed them to assemble, and, 
without interruption or opposition, to carry 
out their plans. This was before the political 
campaigB, the result of which has been to .pre- 
pare the way still more for the redress of their 
wrongs. 

Of the Indians^ there are from 30,000 to 
50,000 still surviving, though fast disappearing 
— a miserable remnant of the Diggers^ one of 
the lowest of the tribes on the continent. They 
approach the level of the Hottentots, living in^ 
underground huts, only the roof of which ap- 
pears above ground, covered with earth. From 
one bide of this roof a small opening lets the 
occupants down backwards on their hands and 
feet into their one smoky and squalid apart- 
ment. They appear, however, to have some 
ideas of a Great Spirit, and to have some rites 
by which .tlioy recognize His government, and 
and raanifr^t their fears. In common with 
nearly all the tribes on the Pacific Coast, they 
have a common sweat house, into which, when 
it has been heated, they all enter and swelter ; 
and out of which, when exhausted by persipira- 
tion, they rush into the river or the sea ! This 
is their great panacea for all diseases, though it 
is undoubtedly one of the principal causes of 
their debility and premature death. 

The United States^ Qovcrnnient has made 
commendable cflbrtu to collect the scattered 
tribes upon re«>crves, and with some success. 
But the Indian is ill at homo out of the woods, 


and within enclosures. Ills wild instinct not un- 
frequently breaks from the restraint, and takes 
him to his old haunts, to taste once more the 
fish from his native stream, or the flesh from 
his native hills ) or, as a treat, to gather from 
the plains and the groves familiar to his boy- 
hood, the bitter mansanita and the delicate 
grasshopper ! 

In one of my meetings with the Sandwich 
Islanders in the mountains, a number of these 
straggling red men gathered curiously around, 
to observe our proceedings. I could not but 
notice their inferiority to the half-civilized Ha- 
waiian. Nor yet could I resist the conviction, 
that the child-like curiosity and delight with 
which the savages looked upon the few picture 
books and papers I presented them, might, by 
the same culture, be elevated into sufficient in- 
telligence to make them men, and save their 
souls. As yet, however, no one has attempted 
their instruction, though it is in contemplation 
by some of the government agents, to establish 
a school in connection with each reserve. 

The Indians both north and south of Califor- 
nia, appear to be superior. Especially at the 
north, they improve in manliness, both in physi- 
cal and mental development, all the way to 
Puget's Sound, and even to the Russian Posses- 
sions, where they are both numerous and for- 
midable. 

But all over the Pacitic Coast their doom is 
sealed. Liquors, epidemics, and wars, are last 
sending them to the long home of the Atlantic 
tribes. The waves of immigration are settling 
in upon them from both oceans, and they must 
ere long be overwhelmed. Pressed upon all 
sides, they can find no resting place but beneath 
the sod. But there will bo some dying strug- 
gles, and revenge will sometimes quench its 
thirst with blood. And many a settler will lie 
down with his uuu'dered family, or flee from 
his burning tenement and desolated fields, be- 
fore the Pacific Territories will have settled 
peaceably upon the graves, and over the hunt- 
ing grounds of the perished tribet^. But the 
day hastens, though we cotdd hail it with more 
pleasure, as lovers of the world's progress were 
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there no innocent blood crying against us unto 
God. 

Of (Mr utm peapU, it is enough to say that 
they are Americans let loose. IIow better could 
I describe a fast people ? They constitute the 
great majority of the population, and are at 
once the glory and the shame of the land. They 
are responsible principally for the character 
and reputation of the country. Foreign influ- 
ence has indeed been considerable, and foreign 
capital has been largely invested, but American 
influence has been dominant, and American en- 
terprise and energy have directed and con- 
trolled. The haste to be rich has been desper- 
ate, the wreck of chai*acter has been fearful, 
but the amomit of work accomplished within 
the time has been altogether without prece- 
dent. The results astonish even an American 
accustomed to the growth of the West. 

But in the haste and waste, good has not 
been unmixed with the evil. Some of the 
world's best people have there mingled with 
many of the world's woi"st. And the very sur- 
roundings that have shaken th^ principles of 
some that had previously stood firm, have es- 
tablished the principles of others, for whose 
firmness there was less hope. Moreover, the 
tendency of all things has been to make a strong 
character, either for good or for evil, so that 
the energies of the people have been developed 
intensely in either direction, according to their 
character. 

Our charitable, educational, and religious in- 
terests, therefore, have not been lost sight of. 
Indeed, our progress in all these, among a peo- 
ple so absorbed in worldly pursuits, especially 
among a people non-resident, because not in- 
tending to remain, but whose home, and whose 
interests, and affections, and hopes, are all elsc- 
whei-e, is, perhaps, the most remarkable feature 
of our strange history. Few cities can boast 
of better Vx)mmon schools than San Francisco. 
And the same system has been successfully in- 
troduced into other cities. Beside these are 
many private and select schools, and several 
higher and collegiate schools for both sexes, all 
in successful operation. Some of these, in Ore- 


gon, as well as in California, are even now, 
though so young, aspiring to the rank and 
standard, as well as to the title, of a Unioersity, 
Of charitable and orphan asylums, there are 
several, with permanent buildings, all supported 
by voluntary contrioution, except the State 
Lunatic Asylum, at Stockton. Every large 
city has its Mercantile and Mechanics' Library 
Association, and its Young Men's Christian As- 
sociation, each with its library and annual 
course of lectures. Masonic, Odd Fellows', and 
Templars' Halls, are open in every important 
town. 

Of churches, we have several that would 
adorn any city in the Union. £ight yeara and 
a half ago I was the only preacher in the State, 
and occupied a school-house for a church. Now, 
nearly thirty congregations assemble every 
Sabbath in San Francisco alone. Other cities, 
and even the most of the mountain towns, are 
relatively as well supplied. Though the Sab- 
bath is still the great day of trade and pleasure 
in the mountains, it is not so in the cities be- 
low. There, public opinion, in advance of a 
law, has closed most places of business, and 
, given to the streets the appearance of a home 
Sabbath. Yet, even in the mountains, church 
spires are lifling themselves among the pines, 
and church bells are echoing to each other 
through the valleys and over the hills. 

Though our prisons contain more cnminals 
than our State can afford to keep, and more are 
at large than are confined ; and though the fac- 
tions of evil men become occasionally«o formida- 
ble as to require the combination of all good 
men in self-defense, and justify them even to 
usurp authority, and violently put down the 
villainy; yet, to the most casual observer, the 
improvement of the State has been constant in 
all that underlies the prosperity of any people. 
The haste to be rich is greatly moderated. Im- 
morality is not so unblushing. Public gambling 
is suppressed by law. Political corruption is 
not so dominant. Public sentiment on all moral 
questions is improving. And, what is more im- 
portant than all, as supplying the great want of 
California, the popvlatimh is itiore permanent^ and 
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homes of beauty and contentment, no less than 
schools and churches, are everywhere springing 
up to adorn and bless both the present and the 

future. 

Having thus spoken of the manner in which 
the land was peopled, and of the races which 
occupy it, it remains to allude briefly to the 
land itself. 

The area of California is nearly equal to that 
of all New England, New York, and Pennsyl- 
vania. Its surface, however, is largely moun- 
tain and desert. That portion which lies east 
of the Sierra Nevada Range, and bordering upon 
Utah, New Mexico, and the Colorado, is nearly 
all a barren waste. For all available purposes, 
it might as well l)e given to the Mormons or 
the Indians ; but to the west, and between that 
range and the Coast Range and its branches, 
repose in beaut}' and grandeur, those great 
and small valleys that are at once the riches 
and the hope of the State. These two ranges, 
and their spurs, constitute the mountains of 
California. Their main course is parallel with 
the coast. Between the two, on the north, 
and on a spur of the Sierra Nern/la^ almost 
isolated from both, rises up the grand and soli-, 
tary Stasia^ piercing the sky with its silvery 
cone, Oiree miles high above the level of the 
Sacramento, at the head of which it stands, and 
down the whole length of which it pours its 
ever melting snows. Except this, the highest 
peaks of the Sierra do not exceed 10,000 feet. 
The Coast Range nowhere exceeds 8,000 feet — 
usually not 4,000. Snow is always visible from 
some of the peaks of both, and within a day- 
light's travel of the valley cities — a refreshing, 
yet a tantalizing sight to the dweller or the 
traveller, when wilting under the heat, and 
choking with the dust of the plains below. 

Of the mountains, very few, if any, give evi- 
dence of any volcanic origin. There are man}' 
more indications of the acti<m of water than of 
fire. The nearest approach to the result of ig- 
neous action is seen in the Bnttts^ near Marys- 
ville, in the Sacramento valley. A small pile 
of dark and rocky hills, with sharp and ragged J for the manufacture of salt. 
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range of mountains. Steam has been said to 
issue at times from Shasta, but no reliance is 
placed in the report. It is certain that within 
the memory of present inhabitants, or in any 
record now to be found, there has been no liv- 
ing volcano. 

Yet of warm and even boiling springs there 
are several, some of which, as those in Napa 
Valley, north of San Francisco, and those near 
San Jose, to the south, are places of great re- 
sort for invalids and seekers of pleasure. The 
most remarkable of these springs are the Get/- 
serSj north' of those in Napa, and a few miles 
south of Clear Lake, where, in the bed and 
upon the banks of a mountain creek, and within 
an area of ten acres, a hundred springs (more 
or less,) boil up over the surface, some through 
fissures in rock, and others through soil. They 
are of various colors as they are impregnated with 
iron, or soda, or sulphur, or with two or more 
combined. I tasted all these different waters 
within a circle of a few rods. I also saw one 
fountain flowing with a blue mud, and another 
with clear and colorless water not two feet 
from it. They are* of different degrees of tem- 
perature, some only tepid, while others flow at 
boiling heat. Eggs were furnished me at the 
hotel which I boiled in one of these fountains. 

The steam issuing from them is considerable, 
especially in the. early morning. From onti 
place, which I attempted in vain to reach, it is- 
sued with the noise and volume of an onlinary 
steamer blowing off at a wharf. 

With these springs should be mentioned sev- 
eral cold and sparkling s(xla springs, in various 
parts of the State, the watei-s of some of which 
are bottled and sold in our markets. 

Beside these are several soli springs, l)oth in 
the northern and southern part of the State, 
from which our markets are now supplied. Con- 
nected with one in Sha.sta county, is a feature 
both unique and useful. From the swamp 
lands in the vicinity, there bubbles up constant- 
ly an infnmtHe gas, which the proprietx>r has 
contrived to collect and to appropriate as fml 


There are, also, what are vulgarly termed tar 
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fountains^ or more properly fountains ofasphal' 
turn. One of these I have visited. They are very 
sluggish in their movement, almost as imper- 
ceptible as the growth of a plant. But they 
do flow, oozing forth with the consistency of 
tar, and having its smell and appearance. The 
fluid hardens on exposure, and in its hardened 
state is taken to market, where some use has 
been made of it in the manufacture of gas. It 
burns like Cannel coal. In its fluid state, it is 
used somewhat by teamsters and others, who, 
in passing, may have occasion to tar their 
wagon wheels. 

Of lakes, we have but two or three of any 
magnitude. Tulare Lake, at the head waters of 
the San Joaquin, is only about fifty miles long, 
narrow and shallow, it being but the sink of 
the valley, into which flow the surplus winter 
rains, and a few small streams that have no 
other outlet. It is the Dead Sea of California, 
though not salt, and is supposed by some to be 
the source of the Artesian wells in San Jose 
valley, which have attracted so much attention 

both for their number and their volume of 

* 

water. 

The other is Qear Lake, in Napa County, a 
small but beautiful sheet of water, about twen- 
ty miles in length, in a wild and secluded dis- 
trict in the northern coast range, but in the 
heart of some of the best Hairy farms in the 
State. 

There are also two or three smaller ones far 
up among the crests of the Sierras, which the 
miners have seriously contemplated tapping as 
re8ei*voirs for mining in the higher hills. 

Of rivers there are many. The most impor- 
tant of these are the Colorado^ on the south-east 
border, emptying into the Gulf of California, 
and the Sacramento and the San Joaquin, with 
their tributaries, draining the great valle3's of 
the same names, and emptying near each other 
in Suisun Bay, the innermost of the three great 
bays that connect the heart of the country with 
the sea. All of these, like the smaller western 
rivers, are navigable for steamers of greater or 
less tonnage for several hundred miles. 

To the north are Russian and Eel rivers, and 


the Klamath, not navigable, and emptying di- 
rectly into the Pacific, flowing through some of 
the most beautiful farming land, and some of 
the wildest and roughest of the mining land in 
the Coast Range. 

Of hays, the Suisun^ the San Pablo, and the 
San Francisco, are the largest, which, in the 
order in which I have named them, are the 
broad channels, like great lakes, through which 
the vast mountain ranges pour their streams to 
the sea. Beside these, are the Humboldt, 200 
miles north of San Francisco, and the San Diego, 
GOO miles south, both beautifully land-locked 
harbors of several miles in extent; and the 
Motiterey, 100 miles south of San Francisco — a 
large indenture, but exposed to the sea. 

The forests of the country arc mostly on the 
slopes of the Sierras. Over the foot hills are 
scattered stunted white oaks. But at an eleva- 
tion of from 1,500 to 5,000 feet above the val- 
ley, the slopes sustain a heavy growth of pine, 
hemlock, and cedar. South of the Bay of San 
Francisco, the Coast Range presents an almost 
unbroken succession of naked and barren moun- 
tains, relieved but in few places by belts and 
crests of forest. NortJi of the Baj' these belts 
and crests become wider and more frequent as 
they approach Oregon, till they gradually cover 
nearly the whole country to the water's edge. 
Nearly up to the Oregon line, these coast forests 
are almost entirely " red wood,^'* which is a 
species of cedar. North of that line they arc 
nearly all fir, and continue such up to the limits 
of vegetation, beyond Puget's Sound. All over 
the country the valleys are more or less shaded 
and beautified by groves of white oak, with here 
and there a cluster of live oak lifting up their 
stately forms, and spreading far out their ever- 
green branches of shade and beauty. In some 
of the shore forests, it is not uncommon to meet 
with trees of large dimensions. In a deep and 
gloomy woods back of Crescent City, near the 
northern boundary, I met, every few rods, with 
trees eight and twelve feet in diameter, and 
towering up to a giddy height. 

But these were saplings compared with the 
world-renowned " Big 7>ws" I afterward visited 
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in Calaveras County, on the slope of the 
Sierras, 75 miles east of Stockton. Of these 
there are sixty or eighty of various sizes, larger 
ones measuring from twenty to thirty feet in 
diameter six feet from the base, and stretching 
up 300 feet in height ! They are a species un- 
discovered before, and are found only there. 
An American naturalist has named them the 
" GlgaiUia Washingtoniay The wood is soft 
and of fine fibre, and light pink color. It is 
almost imperishable. Two of the largest now 
standing have been stripped of their bark — one 
sixty feet up, and the other 100 feet. The 
bark was nearly two feet thick, and was t-aken 
off in small sections and marked, so as to be 
set up by means of wire, and exhibited in the 
Eastern States and Europe, as the shell of a 
California tree. The trunk of one of them was 
thrown down, after it was stripped, by means 
of parallel two inch bores across it, made by 
four or five men, who were as many weeks in 
accomplishing it, and who succeeded at last in 
overthrowing it, only by means of wedges 
driven into the bores ! The top of the stump, 
six feet from the base, and without the bark, 
measures twenty-five feet. It is solid through- 
out. Having been adzed level, and enclosed in 
an arbor, which opens into a public house, it 
is used as a floor for cotillion parties. I have 
been on it, and measured it. More than 2,000 
rings have been counted in it. It was a tree of 
200 years* groirth tchen Christ lived upon earth! 
One other, called the " Monarch of the Forest," 
is now prostrate, having burnt hollow, and (alien 
a long time ago. It measures 110 feet in cir- 
i-umfemice at its base, and must have stood 400 
ftet in JuigJU ! 

Undoubtedly, these trees are the greatest 
vegetable curiosity in nature. Every admirer 
of the grand in the works of God, will rejoice 
to- know that the soil that bears them is now 
owned and protected, and the vandalism that 
has already destroyed two of them, will destroy 
no more. 

Of the rtilleys^ the largest are the Sacrajtiento 
and the San Joaquin, which join at their base, 
and present an almost unbroken plain of 400 or 


500 miles in length, and of width varying from 
twenty to sixty miles. This is exclusive of the 
wide slopes of the Sierras, and of the Coast 
Range, which are broken by deep gorges cut 
by the streams ; and the whole surface of which 
is extremely rugged and uneven. 

Beside these valleys are many others — some 
of them large, beautiful, and fruitful, varying 
in length from ten to eighty miles, and in width 
from one to ten. Add to these innumerable 
smaller ravines, and vast tracts of hill country 
covered w^ith wild oats, in both ranges, and 
along the whole length of the State, and we 
have a valley and hill surface for grazing and 
cultivation, equal, at least, to the Empire and 
Key Stone States, and capable of sustaining as 
large a population. 

The proilitcts of these valleys, both in grains 
and vegetables, are already widely known. 
All the ordinary vegetables grow luxuriously, 
and to an extraordinary size. Grains are 
grown, equal in size of kernel and quantity to 
the acre, to those in the best portions of the 
West — corn excepted. At times, unheard of 
crops have been gathered, the record of which 
would seem fabulous. The vine is especially 
productive, the fruit being uncommonly rich 
and large. The State could easily be made the 
vineyard of America. Fruits of all kinds are 
remarkably fine, especially the pear, the peach, 
and the apple. The flavor of that on the At- 
lantic siopc may be richer, but in size and ap- 
pearance it looks contemptible to one fresh 
from the orchards and fruit stores of California 
and Oregon. 

Of the wiid and uncultivated plants, I will 
mention but one — the soap plant. It is a 
bulbous plant, and grows to about the size of 
an ordinary beet. Its remarkable qualit}' is 
indicated by its name. This is in the bulb, 
which, when rubbed in water, produces an 
abundant lather. I have seen native California 
women using it in their weekly washing, as 
dependent upon it, and as satisfied with it, as 
though there was no other soap known. It 
grows wild and abundantly. 

Of wHd l^eastSy we have what is not found in 
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the East — the mammoth grizzly bear, I have 
seen one said to weigh 1,500 lbs. There are 
also found the paiUfier and the wild cat, while 
the slopes .and plains abound with deer, elk, 
hare, and antelope. In their season, wild fowl 
are counted by the acre. 

Of the mifieral resources it is not necessary to 
speak, its gold fields of 5(K) miles in length, 
and sixty in width, being acknowledged to be 
the richest in the world. There is, however, 
but little silver, lead, or copper. But of quick- 
silver there is in Santa Clara County alone a 
supply for the world. The profits of the New 
Almaden mine alone are said to be $1,000 per 
day ! And there are others, as yet unworked, 
the product of which must eventually make 
this useful article both abundant and cheap. 

Of gold mining it should be remarked, that 
it is every year changing its character. As the 
gold in the streams and on the surface is ex- 
hausted, the resort is to the hills, following the 
quartz leads, or tunneling for deep and hidden 
deposits. This requires capital, so that mining 
is passing yearly from individuals to companies, 
and from hand to machinery. This will eventu- 
ally make it more and more a monopoly of capi- 
tal, and change the position of the poor from 
that of proprietors to that of laborers. 

Of the climate of the State, it may be said in 
general terms, that it is its chief attraction, it 
being vastly milder than that of the same lati- 
tude on the Eastern shore. But the climate of 
the coast varies materially from that of the in- 
terior. The leitul in summer is from the north- 
west — raw, shivery, and often laden with fog. 
It rises during the forenoon, and soon puts the 
warm morning into chills, so that an overcoat 
and a fire are often comfortable in the afternoon 
and evening of .July and August. But this 
wind is soon moderated by the sun, so that in 
the valleys of the interior it becomes only a re- 
freshing breeze, to make their great heat en- 
durable. It prevails from April to October, or 
during the heat of the interior, and is produced 
by the heat, which, by rarifying the air, creates 
a current from the colder sea — cold because of 
the tides which set down from the frozen north. 


The prevailing wiitd of winter is from the south- 
east. This brings the welcome and reviving 
rains, which, from October or November, till 
April or May, are divided into the early and 
the later, as in Palestine. Except on the high 
mountains, the cold is never intense. It seldom 
freezes on the coast. Gardens are cultivated 
all the 3'ear near San Francisco. The ther- 
mometer seldom falls below 20° above zero in 
the mountain towns, while even there most of * 
the winter is open and pleasant. Yet the 
snows are heavy on the high mountains, and 
are the unfailing supply of the streams during 
the long, hot drought of summer. 

Long and hot, however, as the summer of the 
interior is, the mornings and evenings are de- 
lightful, and the nights are cool. With occa- 
sional exccptioas, blankets are comfortable, and 
sleep is refreshing, after the hottest days. This , 
is a great compensation — better than a thunder 
shower, or a New England north-easter. 

The drought of summer is usually about five 
months long, during which period there is sel- 
dom a shower to relieve the heat and dust. 
But while the grass withers, and the ground 
bakes and cracks with thirst, the trees retain 
their verdure, and the crops mature, both of 
grass and grain. Haying is in May, and har- 
vesting in June ; and, owing to the absence of 
rain, mowing and reaping, and gathering into 
barns, are performed by the farmer at his 
leisure, and without alarm to himself, or peril 
to his crops. Grain, after it is cut, is usually 
left standing for weeks in the field, and there 
threshed and bagged for market in the open 
air. 

But there is a liability to failure in the crops, 
both of grains and vegetables, except where 
the farmer can irrigate his fields. This liability 
is owing to the occasional failure of the winter 
rains — a calamity which has been known to 
befal the country for three successive winters. 
This has been the case to a great extent of 
late, in the southern portion of the State. The 
result has been, the starvation and death of 
thoasands of cattle, and the failure of all the * 
cmps not sustained by irrigation. The country 
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therefore, will be subject to famines, until, by 
canals from the never-failing streams, and by 
artesian wells, and windmills, the means of irri- 
gation, which are abundant, shall supply, when 
needed, the place of rain. And this system of 
irrigation would not only secure crops on land 
which did not usually require it, but would 
also redeem a vast quantity of rich land, both 
in the valleys and on the slopes, which, on ac- 
count of the drought, is now useless. 

Va.st tracts " of wild oats grow up to the 
Coast Range, the dry tops and the fallen grain of 
which allbrd the best of pasturage when the 
grasses of the valleys are brown and withered. 
Then the mingled brown, and green, and yel- 
low, both of the hills and valleys, present a 
most singular, yet beautiful appearance, and 
from any hill top, present a view scarcely less 
► lovely than when the whole is robed in the 
beauty of spring. 

To this spring beauty the itUd flowers give 
the sweetest charm. They abound everywhere, 
and are of every hue and form, from the modest 
violet to the gorgeous poppy. In the season of 
Oowers, few countries offer so many attractions 
to the florist. Nowhere have 1 seen atUitated 
flowers reach such perfection. The rose espe- 
cially, that queen of flowers, blooms there in 
her glory. 

Of Ongon and Wnshingtoii I have no time to 
speak, though a whole lecture might profitably 
be devoted to them. They differ not essentially 
from California either in soil or climate. In 
arta, Oregon is smaller, but Washington larger ; 
and the latter is larger than all New England, 
New York, and New Jersey. In surface they 
are equally mountainous, but have less desert. 
Like California, however, they are divided by 
two parallel ranges of mountains, the Coast 
Range and the Cascades. These wall up largo 
and beautiful valleys, and send down through 
deep cha!»in8, and over wide plains, and into 
large bays and sounds, or directly into the sea, 
precipitate mountain torrents, or placid and 
navigable streams. 

On the cast of the Cascades are the ranges of 
the Blue and Rocky Mountains, enclosing a 


vast wild country of rolling hills, and abound- 
ing in powerful and hostile tribes of Indians, 
and in innumerable wild horses, cattle, game, 
and beasts of prey. 

Both Territories are better wooded and 
watered than California, and ar» better adapted 
to agricultural pursuits. The valley of the 
Willamette, in Oregon, is decidedly the best on 
the Paciflc Coast. It is about 125 miles long, 
and fifty miles wide, including the slopes of the 
Cascades, and of the coast, which arc arable to 
their tops. 

Both Territories have loftier and greater 
mountains and ndbler rivers. The Columbia that 
in part divides the two, though navigable for a 
less distance than the Sacramento, precH^nts to 
the traveler scenes of mingled beauty and sub- 
limity far superior — ^indeed some that are infe- 
rior to no other. For grandeur, nothing can 
excel the pallisades and towers, and frowning 
battlements, and piercing fir-capped cones, and 
dashing rapids, and plunging waterfalls of the 
Dalles and the Cascades, 

Oi*egon lacks good harbors; the shifting sands 
of the bar of the Columbia, and the heavy break- 
era rolling and raging over the channel during 
several months of the year, as well as the fogs 
that frequently shut out of view the land marks 
and buoys, rendering its passage uncertain and 
hazardous, except by steam.^ 

But Washington has safe and accessible an- 
chorage for the fleets of the world. PugeV^ 
Sound has few equals as a magnificent inland 
sea. Surrounded by dense forests which are 
only broken by rich and beautiful prairies, it 
reposes in the very heart of the Cascade slope, 
and by its easy entrance, its broad sweep of 200 
miles from its mouth, \U wi<le channels, its nu- 
merous inlets, which, with few exceptions, afford 
anchorage to the very shore, it impresses every 
traveler with its future importance. A tour 
through that country a year and a half since 


* This is onl J partially tnio. — iho surveys of Li«at 
W. A. Bartlett, U. S. N., having indioatod the channel 
to be one adapted Ui the largent shipping, and safe at 
all soamos. Ignorance on this subject has probably 
tended to retard the commercial development of the 
adjacent countries more than any other cause. — £d. 
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satisfied me that its great commercial impor- 
tance was only a qf^estion of time. 

The climate of both Territories is mild, 
though colder and wetter than California. The 
rivers sometimes freeze over, though only for 
a short time. Stock are never housed, though 
fed during a month or two in the winter. 

Their proditctions are similar to those of Cali- 
fornia, except those of its southern and tropical 
portion. Both of them are sparsely populated — 
Oregon containing about 40,000,* and Washing- 
ton 5,000t souls. The towns in both are small, 
Portland the largest in Oregon, containing less 
than 1,500, and Olympia, the largest in Wash- 
ington, less than 400. Both countries are re- 
tarded in their growth by hostile Indians, Both 
suffer materially for icant of a jfiarket for their 
produce — California being their principal outlet 
except for timber, some of which is sold in 
China and the East Indies. This is a serious 
drawback to the progress of the whole coast. 

Both Territories have more or less of the pre- 
cious metals of California, though to what extent 
is not yet known. Both have also what Cali- 
fornia has not — extensive Coal mines, of the 
richness of which we know but the beginning. 
Both, also like California, have an important 
fiUure. Their development may be slow, but it 
will be sure. Already the foundations are laid 
there of education and religion, and of good law 
^nd commercial greatness. Churches, acade- 
mics, and even colleges, arc already there, and 
among a people settled with their children upon 
the soil. If the noble men now struggling there 
can preserve the liberties of the territory from 
the slavery plotters of the South, who are now 
politically active and dominant,^ (and we believe 
the}' can) our very best institutions will be 
established there, to bless and enrich the mil- 
lions that are yet to crowd those hills and 
vales. 


* In 1853 the population by census counted 33,324, 
and in 1858, 42,862. In tlie same years the valuation 
of taxable property was «4,578,033 and •18,463,372. 
See " Journal" for Fbb., 1869, p. 62. 

t The census of Washington in 1853 gave 3,965 in- 
habitants. 

t Active ; but not dominant. — Ed. 


In conclusion, I would say that the whole 
Pacific Coast promises well for its future popu- 
lation. The position of those great Territories, 
with their great resources, their splendid har- 
bors, fronting on the world's greatest ocean, 
and over against the world's oldest and most 
populous nations, is indicative of their destiny. 
They are at present occupied by a race unsur- 
passed in general intelligence, energy, and am- 
bition, while everything in the climate and the 
physical aspects of the country favors the pro- 
duction of as manly and vigorous a race as ever 
had committed to them responsibilities so great. 

California has been called the Palestine of the 
Pacific. And the term has not been inaptly 
applied. In climate, soil, and productions ; in 
the general appearance both of the hills and 
valleys ; in the dews and rains and everlasting 
snows ; in the wild flowers and fruits, and " the 
cattle on a thousand hills,'' as well as the sea- 
sons that divide the year, there are resemblances 
that impress every traveler that visits both. 
By the providential concealment of the gold 
till the land was in the possession of a Christian 
and Protestant people, and then by the discov- 
ery so rapidly peopling it, mainly from the 
North and East, and so securing it to freedom as 
well as to a pure religion, can we not trace the 
resemblance still further, and hope at least that 
it may also be a Holy land, whose chosen peo- 
ple shall, from their commanding position, go 
forth to bless every other. 


ASTRONOMICAL POSITIONS. 

At the monthly meeting of the Chicago Ilis- 
toral Society, held on the 19th April, 1859, the 
following latitudes and longitudes of places 
were aimounccd by Col. J. D. Graham, as hav- 
ing been recently determined by him from As- 
tronomical Observations, viz. : 

Long. 
Lat. N. W.of Greenwich. 

1. Chicago — Dome of Ct. 

House 410 53' 06".2 87<> 38' 0r'.2 

2. Michigan City, Ind. — 

Top of a sandhill 

N.B.from R.R.Dpt.41o 43' 2&" 86° 54' 2rM5 

3. Waukegan, 111.— The 

dome of the Court 

House 42^ 21' 43".7 87° 60' 10''.65 
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ON THE MANNER OF TAKING A 

CENSUS. 

To the CwmaUUe of PMicatiwi 

of the Am. Geo, and Stat. Society : 

GiiNTLEMEM, — ^In Diy last letter, I noticed 
some of the difficulties that must be met with 
under the most favorable circumstances, in ob- 
taining a census. Others, arising from foreign 
languages, remoteness from other settlements, 
difficulty of access, absence from home, and 
similar causes, will try the patience and ener- 
gies of the Census Marshals, but may be over- 
come by proper industry, and the aid of inter- 
preters and other persons familiar with locali- 
ties and their affairs generally. The person 
appointed for obtaining the statistics should 
be always a resident of the district he is to 
canvass, and, as far as possible, acquainted with 
its inhabitants and their general pursuits. 

It will sometimes be found that people are 
unwilling to return the statistics of their busi- 
ness for the census, just as they sometimes re- 
fuse their names for a directory ; and that un- 
der an apprehension of taxation, or fear that a 
rival may be excited, or a competitor informed, 
or a creditor alarmed by a minute statement 
of their affairs, the required statistics will be 
denied ; and if obtained, nmst be had from other 
parties, or be founded upon extremely uncer- 
tain and indefinite data. More frequently, 
however, the Marshal will notice a tendency 
to over-rate or under-estimate the statistics of 
business, from the motives just stated, as every 
Assessor must have observed in his official 
duties, as he met persons anxious to figure 
high or low upon his rolls. 

These evasions or perversions of the law are 
exceptional, rather than general, and in most 
cases arise from a misconception of its spirit. 
Every return made for the census should be 
considered as uiuler a pledge of secrecy^ and should 
be given and received with the confident as- 
surance, that the facts were to appear only in 
the general summaries — that in no event should 
the items bo made the basis of taxation, and 


that under no circumstances should other per- 
sons be allowed to use or examine the particu- 
lar statements made, except for summary and 
classification! Such is unquestionably the in- 
tention of the law, and it hajs been thus ex- 
pressly announced in the official instructions 
of the last federal and New York State censuses. 
As a further guaranty, it should be incorpor- 
ated in the statute, and its observance, on the 
part of the Census Marshals, should be enjoined 
by law, as it now is by honor. 

It is usual to attach penalties for refusing to 
answer the questions proposed in the schedules 
of the census, or for wilfully mis-stating facts, 
but prosecutions for such refusal or evasion 
have been extremely rare ; if, indeed, they have 
ever occurred in this country. In a single in- 
stance, such a prosecution was begun, in 1855, 
in New York, but the proceedings were dropped 
before the case came up for trial. That such 
penalties are salutary, and even necessary, there 
can be no doubt; but to be effective, their 
prosecution should follow with certainty, and 
their amount should not be so great as to ap- 
pear too severe and oppressive, or as to excite 
sympathy for the accused, and thus lessen his 
chances of conviction. 

Were the confidential character of the census 
returns generally and properly understood, 
and to this end made prominent in the statute, 
the motive for concealment or evasion would 
mastly cease, and an important difficulty in the 
way of obtaining the elements for a correct 
classification of national statistics, would be 
removed. The most effective means for ob- 
taining accurate returns of industrial pursuits 
must be, to circulate widely, and to bring 
within the personal knowledge of every one, a 
list of the inquiries which will be made, a suf- 
ficient time before the enumeration begins to 
allow answers to be prepared and ready for the 
Census Marshals. The expense of furnishing 
blanks, prepared for the purpose, to each manu- 
facturer and extensive producer, several days 
before they are to be called upon for returns, 
would greatly enhance the accuracy of the in- 
dustrial census, and expedite the labors of tfiosc 
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employed in obtaining it, even were he re- 
quired to pass twice over their district, in dis- 
tributing and collecting the schedules. Those 
who have been engaged as census takers, will 
readily appreciate the relief that would have been 
afforded them, had the persons from whom they 
received information been prepared with full 
statements, ready for their use ; and few per- 
sons, who have experienced the delays and in- 
convenience attending the procuring of facts 
concerning agriculture and manufactures, from 
families and persons who had made no prepara- 
tion for giving them, would not prefer, for the 
same com()ensation, to go twice over their dis- 
trict, if assured that no delays were to attend 
their visits. The chances of omission of im- 
portant items, through inadvertence, would be 
greatly reduced, the inconvenience of finding 
persons temporarily absent would be lessened, 
and actual results from accounts and other 
records would, in many instances, take the place 
of impromptu estimates. 

The simultaneous enumerations of £uroi)e, 
which refer to, and are often made in a single 
day, render such schedules for single families 
necessary'. We have never been able to execute 
the work in so brief a period, and methods for 
shortening the process are still among the things 
to be earnestly desii-od, and if possible, obtained. 
May it not be well to intpiirc whether such a 
previous distribution of imjuiries, to be filled up 
by families and individuals, would not greatly 
abridge the labor and enhance the accuracy of 

the census ? Were it to effect but one of these 
objects, it would abundantly repay the few 
hundred reams of paper which it would require 
for the nation, and relieve this great enterpnse 
from many of the anomalous, absurd, and con- 
tradictory features which necessarily appear on 
almost every page of the returns ; perhaps with- 
out fault of any party, but rather from the mis- 
fortune of being called upon without prepara- 
tion for the details of a business extending 
through many ramifications, and complicated 
with many interests which can only be analyzed 
and adjusted by patient investigation and care- 
ful computation. 

Respectfully yours, 

Franklin B. Hough. 
Albany, March 18, 1859. 


STATISTICS OF AMERICAN STATES. 

NO. 5. 
REPUBLIC OP BOLIVIA. 


Lat 10O21' to250 38' S. 
Long.57O3.|'t«70O42'W. 
Area, 473,298 sq. miles. 


Populat'n (1855) 2,326,126. 
Density, 4.91 to sq. mile. 
Capital, Chuquisaca. 


government. 

ExeaUice. — President, (formerly chosen for 
life,) elected for six years. 

Administration. — I. Minister of the Interior 
and Religion ; 2. Minister of Finance and Po- 
lice ; 3. Minister of Foreign Affairs and Public 
Instruction ; and, 4. Minister of War. 

Legislature. — Three Cliambers — that of Sen- 
ators, that of Tribunes, and that of Censors. 

Jmliciary. — A Supreme Court at the capital ; 
provincial coiirts in the chief provincial towns, 
and courts of inferior jurisdiction in districts 
and parishes. Also ecclesiastical courts. 

National. Religion. — The Holy Apostolic Ro- 
man Catholic. The Church is under the im- 
mediate supervision of the Archbishop of Char- 
cas or Chuquisaca, and of the Bishops of Cocha- 
bamba, Santa Cruz de la Sierra, and La Paz do 
Ayacucho. 


HEIGHTS OF BOLIVIAN ANDES. 

Long W. 
680 36' 
670 47' 
680 22' 


Sorata 

lUimani {iUi^ snow)** •* 

Chachacomaui 

Supaiwasi or Hnayna 

Pulosi Peak 

Mesada Nevada 

Angel Peak 

Cacaca 

Cololo 

Chorolquo 

Lake Titicaca 

Mean height of B. Andes 


Lat. S. 
15° 41' 
16° 46' 
16° 08' 


190 26' 
16° 32' 
16° 10' 
I60 28' 
140 57' 
200 47' 
150 40' 


65° 43' 

67° 52' 

68° 14' 

690 02' 

690 12' 

65© 51' 

67° 30' 


Hgt, ft. 
21,286 
21,252 
20,235 


20,167 
19.356 
19,061 
18,210 
17,932 
16,548 
12.795 
13,502 


HEIGHTS OF PASSES IN BOLIVIAN ANDES. 

Feet. 

Tolapaica — from Potosi to Omro 14,196 

Condur Pacheta— " " 14,040 

Pacuant — ^from La Paz to the Boni 15,349 


RIVERS OF BOLIVIA. 

FloiMng into tlte Pacific. — Lt»a, on the Peru- 
vian border, and Frio, on the Chilean border, 
between which is the liesert of Atacama. 

Flowing through the Amazon and the Pnragn/ty^ 
into the Atlantic. — Purus, Beni, Mamorc, Blanco 
or Ubai, and Quapore ; and Vermejo, San Juan, 
Pilcomayo, etc. The Paraguay forms the east- 
em boundary. 
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Flotcittg into and itut in Jjakt.'<. — Dc'iagimilero. 
the outlet of Ijike Titiraca, emptying tntu L 
AuIlagiM; Jauca, into L. riiifiaya; fatalina, 
into tbe lake of the Hanie name. Several Mnall 
fftrcamfl empty into L. Titicara. 

NAtCRAL PROIH< TI()N««, 

1. MimmL — (told, nilver, oipiH-r, lead, tin; 
Halt peter, Kulplntr, salt ; precious stouts, etc. 

2. Vttfftnltlf. — TimU'r of varii>u< <leM*riptionA ; 
cabinet wimmN ; dye wimnLs, gunis A"d drn)*;s ; 
Peruvian hark ; Kirsa{)arilla, havuifrat, and 
iptwcuanlia ; Imlia rubber; co|aiba, and other 
lAlsaitiM ; all of which are of H|)ontaiieouM growth. 
The pnnri|jal cultivated prinluctH are — cof«»a, 
orfTtH*, cotton, rice, sugar-cane, ginger, ti»lMicco; 
|ii)tat4N^, Indian com, wheat, l>arley, and other 
ct»n»al»*; cfjca, a narcotic, largely umhI by the 
In<itan4. 

3. AnimaL — Skins — chinchilla, tapir, jagiur, 
llama, and alpaca ; hidest and horns of lakr^cs 
and cattle ; tortoise mIicII ; wax and honey, eti*. 
The rivers abound in finh. 


ARKA AND POPl'LATtOK. 


rvpartmeDt* Arcs. i>q.m. PopuUtion. 


ChnqaiMra 
Ul%s 

Hutofi 

Oinfo ' 

CurlialMiiilta 
Santa Crni- 

ProriscM 

Tfibija 

Tar^ 


• • • « 


. .. 3i;>>7 

... 31.U»I 
■ 136,2 « 

. .. 3T«>!» 
... 31.2H 


2-26.>7 
3.V.M79 

6«M.^77 

rxxyrt 


ra|»U.il«. 
C'hu(|uUjoa. 
La Put. 

Poll Ml 

Oruru. 

S«n Iifur«Qio. 
Apolultamba 

Cobija. 
Tsrij:i 


Total 473,'i9S 2,326,120 

Of the populatifm, aUmt CA) per tvnt. are 
Indians, ?A) per cent. Me7.ti7.fM or niixtMl Indian 
and S|«niiih, and 10 per cent, the deM*eudantH 
of SfianianN. The few negroes on the cooAt 
will M*arrt*!y vary the«o pn>|K>rtions. In Santa 
(*nix and iteni, the whole |iopulati«in i^ Indian, 
and w tinly n4»minally <^mmvt4.Mt with the !{«>- 
Iivian government. 

i*hu4|uisaca, the capital, has 10.2iKi inhabit- 
antA, ainl the other nuist pi>|Milous towns are . 
\a Pax de .\vacticho, with 42,K'»0 inhabitants ; 
t»n>pe«a, with :t4,u«»; I»otmi, with :Ui.Uii»; 
t>ruro, with r»,(MM); San l>>ren/^i, with <i,UM>; 
Tarija, with ICMNI; and Tt^bija, uith 2,(MN). 


«r4MitM. *RVV. 

Kf\i\\9Tj, {'il giin«) 2541 mrn 

UUnlrj .'.•<•» •■ 

<'*talrjr l.'jUi • 

Total forr« 4.ISU " 


1 
Krpurl. 


(OMMKRCK AND NAVIGATION. 
Valuf of Krttorls and Imports, (1H53 ) 

(laid an«l iiiir4*r 97 77 ,6 iU 

(\}p|ier on qqli 60.'>, I i6 ] 

AIi>a4^a WMil •' 1,660 

(VmchiUa «k'ms..(]ox 1,H(I0 V C4o,(N> 

Uaano taa« 2U,45U 

Other uiercbandM 


• • • 


fmfiortt 


Total 91,4^2,716 

Liquon ami wioM $49,31)7 

WiMiien gwHln 623,1 12 

i\dtan ipmhIh 6:»9,242 

Other uierrbanai»e 127,924 

T..UI •1,359,5'« 

2 'Xiri>ii/ion, (1S63) 

EDterp«l Cleared. 
4 ilNI 


FlaK- 

KoKlUih 6,15() 

Chilean 3.!»CK) 

Spaniel HKI 

1 Ditea .States 1,970 

Peruvian HOG 

Sardinian 623 


1,170 
260 

1,970 

390 

HO 


Tf»ta1 
I0.4!i0 
5,37(» 
1,060 
3,940 
1,190 
70S 

22,715 


Total (t4>ns) 11,215 H,470 

3 Cummtrrt iritH Vnited states 
(Fr.m • v. S C«.ni. and Nav " Table-, lsl9 li>^ ) 

Kz|M>rUi IiiifinrM 

Year* t fmm I* S inU»l" S 

IAV2 9210,705 

1^53 41,'i72 


IJC>^ 


(Knitai 


Year t 


12.:<73 933,658 


Total 

(Nminerce 

9210,705 

41,572 

51,031 


4 — yariyation iri'M Vniied Statt*. 
" I*. S. Com. and Nav." Table*, l'*49-l*^5'1 ) 

Am. Tunnago For Tonnage T<»tal 

Rntar'd Clear' J Knt*d (Mear'd KnCd CUar'ii 


I'^W 

mso 

K>1 

IH52 

' I'^53 

1*^55" .• •• 
l^3tJ 


the 

r. s. 

1.041 
^6 

3S3 


from 

r S 

1H9 
H^7 
\^ 
646 
277 
&57 
333 


the 

r S 

4h7 

1.2-^1 

234 

• « 

«5 

• • 

279 


fnim 

I S. 

125 

370 

1*29 


(be 
I S 

I,5-2H 

2, 1 '26 

6J7 

• • 

225 

» • 

333 


fn>m 
V S 
311 
1.257 
3H 
646 
'277 
667 
279 


N%T!nN4!. riNANri-S. 
1 -HfTtnut Account. 

IU<>eiptii (I;i50, late.it date arre^oible) 91.976.217 

Kxpenditareii (lame jear) I,73S,744 

2 yational Vtltt. 

llrbt, «tated in 1^17 92.1h|.2I6 

Intcn*»l. at 6 |>rr vl to 1m59 (12 jream) 2,207,^49 

TotAl debt tiraring inlrre^t 9l.>ft*.*^l9 

Debt (bund* tiT 1^17 9) not bearing int'l- •• 2,63I.9I'4 

Ti4*i debt in lKi9 9;.OI4.797 


W>:i(.lll<i, Mr.^^lHM AND MONIl\n. 

i)U. Sijani<«h system. 

\t tr. — V n»nch metrical >»ystein. ( R. S. P. 


• .Yi/. 1-49. l-54». and \^l 
t .Yi/. I•^54. W56, and 1S57. 
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employed in obtaining it, even were he re- 
quired to pass twice over their district, in dis- 
tributing and collecting the schedules. Those 
who have been engaged as census takers, will 
readilj appreciate the relief that would have been 
afforded them, had the persons from whom they 
received information been prepared with full 
statements, ready for their use ; and few per- 
sons, who have experienced the delays and in- 
convenience attending the procuring of facts 
concerning agriculture and manufactures, from 
families and persons who had made no prepara- 
tion for giving them, would not prefer, for the 
same compensation, to go twice over their dis- 
trict, if assured that no delays were to attend 
their visits. The chances of omission of im- 
portant items, through inadvertence, would be 
greatly reduced, the inconvenience of finding 
persons temporarily absent would be lessened, 
and actual results from accounts and other 
records would, in many instances, take the place 
of impromptu estimates. 

The simultaneous enumerations of Europe, 
wliich refer to, and are often made in a single 
day, render such schedules for single families 
necessary. We have never been able to execute 
the work in so brief a period, and methods for 
shortening the process are still among the things 
to be earnestly desired, and if possible, obtained. 
May it not be well to inquire whether such a 
previous distribution of incjuiries, to be filled up 
by &milies and individuals, would not greatly 
abridge the labor and enhance the accuracy of 

the census ? Were it to effect but one of these 
objects, it would abundantly repay the few 
hundred reams of paper which it would require 
for the nation, and relieve this great enterprise 
from many of the anomalous, absurd, and con- 
ti-adictory features which necessarily appear on 
almost every page of the returns ; perhaps with- 
out fault of any party, but rather from the mis- 
fortune of being called upon without prepara- 
tion for the details of a business extending 
through many ramifications, and complicated 
with many interests which can only be analyzed 
and adjusted by patient investigation and care- 
ful computation. 

Respectfully yours, 

Franklin B. Hough. 
Albany, March 18, 1859. 


STATISTICS OF AMERICAN STATES. 

NO. 5. 
REPUBLIC OF BOLIVIA. 


Lat. 10O21' to 25° 38' S. 
Long.57O31'to70O42'W. 
Area, 473,298 sq. miles. 


Populat'n (1855) 2,326,126. 
Density, 4.91 to sq. mile. 
Capital, Chuquisaca. 


GOVERNMENT. 

ExeaUive. — President, (formerly chosen for 
life,) elected for six years. 

Administration. — 1. Minister of the Interior 
and Rijligion ; 2. Minister of Finance and Po- 
lice ; 3. Minister of Foreign Aifairs and Public 
Instruction ; and, 4. Minister of War. 

Legislature. — Three Cliambers — that of Sen- 
ators, that of Tribunes, and that of Censors. 

Jtuliciary. — A Supreme Court at the capital ; 
provincial courts in the chief provincial towns, 
and courts of inferior jurisdiction in districts 
and parishes. Also ecclesiastical courts. 

N(Uional Rdigiwi. — The Holy Apostolic Ro- 
man Catholic. The Church is under the im- 
mediate supervision of the Archbishop of Char- 
cas or Chuquisaca, and of the Bishops of Cocha- 
bamba, Santa Cruz de la Sierra, and La Paz de 
Ayacucho. 


IIKIGUTS OF BOLIVIAN ANDES. 

Lat. S. Long W. 

150 41' 68° 36' 

•160 46' 670 47' 

..16° 08' 68° 22' 


Sorata 

lUinmni (illi, snow)** •• 

Chachacomnni 

Supaiwusi or Huayna 

Putofii Peak 

Mesada Nevada 

Angel Peak 

Cacaoa • • •. 

Cololo 

Chorolque 

Lake Titicaca • 

Mean height of B. Andes 


190 26' 
16° 32' 
16° 10' 
16° 28' 
140 57' 
200 47' 
150 40' 


65° 43' 

67° 52' 

68° 14' 

690 02' 

69° 12' 

66° 51' 

67° 30' 


IlRt, a. 
21,286 
21,252 

20,235 


20,167 
19.356 
19.061 
18,210 
17,932 
16,548 
12.795 
13,502 


HEIGHTS OF PASSES IN BOLIVIAN ANDES. 

Feet. 

Tolapalca— from Potosi to Oraro 14,196 

Condur Pacheta— " " 14,040 

Pncuani — from La Paz to the Beni* • • • 15,349 


RIVERS OF BOLIVIA. 

Flowing into the Pacific. — Loa, on the Peru- 
vian border, and Frio, on the Chilean border, 
between which is the Desert of Atacama. 

. Floming through the Am/izon and the Paraguay^ 
into the Atlantic. — Purus, Beni, Mamorc, Blanco 
or Ubai, and Guapore ; and Vermejo, San Juan, 
Pilcomayo, etc. The Paraguay fonns the east- 
ern boundary. 
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Flowing iiUo and lost in Jjakes. — Desaguadero, 
the outlet of Lake Titicaca, emptying into L. 
Aullagos; Jauca, into L. Cbipaya; Catalina, 
into the lake of the same name. Several Kmall 
streams empty into L. Titicaca. 


NATURAL PRODUCTIONS. 

1. Minerah — Gold, silver, copper, lead, tin; 
saltpeter, sulphur, salt ; precious stones, etc. 

2. VegetMe. — Timber of varioiis descriptions ; 
cabinet wood.-* ; dye woods, gums, and drugs j 
Peruvian bark ; sarsaparilla, sassafras, and 
ipecacuanha; India rubber; copaiba, and other 
balsams ; all of which are of spontaneous growth. 
Tlie principal cultivated products arc — cocoa, 
coflee, cotton, rice, sugar-cane, gingci*, tobacco; 
potatoes, Indian corn, wheat, barley, and other 
cereals; coca, a narcotic, largely used by the 
Indians. 

3. Animal. — Skins — chinchilla, tapir, jaguar, 
llama, and alpaca ; hides and horns of horses 
and cattle ; tortoise shell ; wax and honey, etc. 
The rivers abound in fish. 


AREA AND POPULATION. 

DepartmenU. Aroa.eq.m. Population. Capitals. 

Cbnquiaaca 29,183 22G,387 Chuquiisaca. 

LaPai 36,418 352,179 La Puz. 

PotoBi 37,227 301 ,222 Potoai. 

Oniro 25,842 121,860 Oruro. 

Cochabamba •••• 31,624 292,876 Oropcsa. 

Santa Cms 136,235 694,877 San Lorenzo. 

Bent 1 12,482 224,677 Apolobamba. 

Provincea. 

Cobija 33,069 21,791 Cobtja. 

Tarija 31,218 90,384 Targa. 

Total 473,293 2,326, 126 

Of the population, about GO per cent, arc 
Indians, 30 per cent. Mestizos or mixed Indian 
and Spanish, and 10 per cent, the descendants 
of Spaniard:*. The few negroes on the coast 
will scarcely vary these pro|)ortions. In Santa 
Cruz and Bcni, the whole population is Indian, 
and ifl only nominally connected with the Bo- 
livian government. 

Chuquisaca, the capital, has 19,200 inhabit- 
anta, and the other most populous towns are — 
lia Paz de Ayacucho, with 42,850 inhabitants ; 
Oropesa, with 34,000; Potosi, with 30,(KKI; 
Oruro, with C,(KX); San I»renzo, with 0,0(X); 
Tarija, with 4,(KX); and Cobija, with 2,000. 


STAN dim; AR.MV. 

Artillery, (22 guna) 260 men. 

Infantry 2.400 " 

('uralry |,5U0 " 

ToUl force 4, 150 " 


COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION. 
1. — Vcdue of Exports and Imports, (1853 ) 

Exports — Gold and silver $777,630 

Copper ore qqla. 595,425 

Alpaca wool '' 1,560 

Chinchilla skins*. doz. 1,800 )> 645,086 

Guano tons 20,450 

Other merchandise • • • • 


Total •1,422,716 

/mporf5— Liquors and wines $49,307 

Woolen goods 523,112 

Cotton goods 659,242 

Other merchandise 127,924 


Flag. 

English 

Chilean 3,*K)0 

Spanish 8(HI 

United States 1,970 

Peruvian 800 

Sardinian 625 


Total $1,359,585 

Z—Narigaiion, (1853.) 
Entered. 
6,150 


Cleared. 

4 300 
1,470 

260 
1,970 

390 
80 


Totol. 

10,450 
6,370 
1,060 
3,940 
1,190 
705 

22,715 


Total (tons) 14,215 8,470 

3. — Commerce vUh United States. 
(Fn»m •• V. S. Com. and Nav." Tables, 1849-1858.) 

Exports Imports Total 

Year.* t from V. 8. into U. S. Commerce. 

1852 $210,705 • • • • $210,705 

1853 •• 41,572 .... 41,572 

1858 12,373 $35,658 51,031 

4. — Navigation with United States. 
(From " U. S. Com. and Nav." Tables, 1849-1358.) 

Am. Tonnage For Tonnage Total 

Enter'd Clear'd Ent'd Cloar'd EntM Clear'ci 


Yeart 


1849.. 
I860.. 
1851.. 
1852.. 
1853'. 
1855. • 
1858.. 


the 

U.S. 

1,041 
846 
383 


from 
U. S. 
189 
887 
189 
646 
277 
657 
333 


the 

U.S. 

487 
1,280 

254 

• • 

279 


from 

U. S. 

125 

370 

129 


the 

U. S. 

1,528 

2,126 

637 

• • 

225 
333 


from 
U. S. 
314 
1,257 
318 
646 
277 
657 
279 


NATIONAL FINANCES. 
1. — Revenue Account. 

Receipts (1850. latest date accessible) $1,976,217 

Expenditures (same year) 1,738,744 

Z- NiUional Debt. 

Debt, sUted in 1847 $2,181,216 

Interest, at 6 per ct. to 1859 (12 years) .. .. 2,207,849 

Total debt Iwaring interest $4,389,819 

Debt (bonds of 1847 -9) not bearing iut't- .. 2,654,948 

Total debt in 1859 $7,044,797 


WEIGHTS, MEASURES AND MONEVS. 

Old. — Spanish K3'stem. 

AVv. — Froncli metrical ayatem. [R. S. P. 


• JViV, 1349, 1850, and 1851. 
t Nil, 1854, 1856, and 1857. 
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ELEMENTARY STATISTICS OP EUROPEAN STATES. 

No. 2. 

LAND AND NAVAL FORCES. 

1. — Land Forces of the Several Stales on the Ordinary Footing. 


States. o g 

© 

"S •*■ 

4 « 

Andorre 

Anhalt-Bembnrg 

Anbalt-Dessau-Koethen 

Austrian Empire 1858 

Baden " 

Bavaria " 

Belgiam " 

Bremen " 

Brunswick •* 

Denmark " 

Frankfurt 1857 

French Empire 1858 

Great Britain, etc " 

Greece 1857 

Hamburg 1858 

Hanover 1857 

Hesse-Cassel 1858 

Hesse-Darmstadt 1857 

Hesse-Homburg 

Holland. 1857 

Ionian Islands 1866 

Lichtenstein 1858 

Lippe-Detmold 1867 

Lubeck " 

Mecblenburg-Scbwerin 1856 

Mechlenbnrg-Streliti " 

>Codena 1857 

Monaco 

Nassau 1858 

Oldenburg " 

Parma " 

Portugal " 

Prussia 1857 

Reuss-Greitz 

Renss-Schleits 

Roman States 1858 

Russian Empire 1857 

San Marino 

Sardinia 1858 

Saxe-AUenburg 1857 

Saze-Coburg-Gotha " 

Saxo-Meiningen " 

Saze- Weimar- Eisenach " 

Saxony " 

Schaumburg-Lippe 

Schwartxburg-Rudolatftdt 

Schwartsburg-Sonderehausen • • 

Spain 1851 

Sweden 1857 

Norway " 

Switzerland " 

Turkey 1857 

TuKcany 1858 

Two Sicilies 1856 

Waldeck 

WuHcmbnrg 1858 

Total 


Regular Army. 


In- 

fantry. 

50 

555 

640 

238,456 

11,180 

62,112 

56,550 

760 

2,106 

13,812 

783 

247,641 

172,835 

6,712 

1,947 

20,404 

6,964 

8,068 

333 

43,688 

• • • • 

70 

640 

475 

4,216 

640 

• • • • 

50 

4,941 

2,909 

3,191 

14,739 

86,414 

609 

260 

13,352 

322,672 

90 

30,499 

1,474 

1,860 

1,726 

2,345 

15,763 

315 

640 

676 

143,742 

34,637 

11,924 

61,866 

72,366 

11,986 

74,814 

779 

6,169 


Cav- 
alry. 
60 

• • • • 

640 

67,672 

1,870 

9,104 

8,202 

• • • • 

370 
6,940 

• • • • 

66,407 

21,627 

327 

• • • • 

3,078 
1,980 
1,291 

• • • • 

4,490 

• • • • 

• • • • 

320 

• • • ■ 

672 
320 

a ■ • • 


460 

79 

2,362 

68,972 


• • • • 


670 
162,907 


3,208 

• • • ■ 

320 


Ar- 
tillery. 


32,817 
1,764 

12,626 
6,700 

• • • ■ 

244 
2,168 

• • » « 

34,262 

21,839 

363 

• • • • 

2,666 
1,063 
1,088 


403 
117 

• • • • 

40 

480 

369 

167 

1,633 

11,208 


802 
61,608 


2,430 

• • • • 

160 


11,927 

11,132 

4,192 

2,468 

1,070 

1.330 

1,934 

2,801 

18,000 

11,600 

258 

2,218 

8,570 

6,322 


Others. 


67,391 
1,863 
3,476 
2,266 


3,992 

B • • • 

61,762 
6,573 
2,284 

• • • • 

730 
372 
174 


8,867 1,460 


• • • • 


« • • • 


89 


117 

« • • • 

236 
6,560 
6,712 

« • • • 
• • • • 

4,431 
40,772 


6,211 4,063 8,162 


• • • • 


1,972 1,316 


6,237 

• • • * 

70 

• • • • 

33,600 
7,621 
9,160 
6,324 

47,645 
2,743 
2,880 

• • • • 

446 


Total 

Force. 

100 

666 

1,280 

396,436 

16,667 

88,227 

73,718 

760 

2,720 

25,912 

783 

409,062 

222,874 

9,686 

1,947 

26,938 

9,379 

10,621 

333 

58,496 

• • • • 

70 

960 

476 

6,380 

1,077 

6,928 

90 

6,498 

3,738 

3,663 

25,194 

162,306 

609 

260 

15,255 

577,859 

90 

47,916 

1,474 

1,860 

1,726 

2,346 

26,628 

316 

1,190 

676 

200,401 

48,718 

23,484 

71,926 

143,600 

17,205 

92,586 

779 

9,893 


German 

Contingent 

Army. 

■ « • • 

655 

1,280 

142,233 

15,000 

53,400 

• • • • 

673 
3,144 
6,400 

719 


1,947 
19 581 
8;619 
9,293 
300 
2,436 

• • • • 

82 

1,062 

711 

5,370 

1,077 


6,498 
3,366 


120,392 
1,117 


1,474 

1,674 

1,726 

3,106 

18,000 

315 

899 

676 


779 
20,923 


Expendi- 
tures 
of War 

Depart- 
ment.* 
•10,000 
60,000 
148.000 
60,722,818 
850,000 

3,630,360 

6,622,400 
120,924 
326,796 

4,625,072 

177,213 

70,806,404 

62,609,355 

823,616 

200,000 

1,811,948 

788,01 1 

892,167 

42,000 

4,611,681 

10,000 

120,000 

30,327 

663,000 

112,000 

642,000 

16,000 

620,000 

410,000 

391,000 

3,333,694 

21,166,227 

82,000 

31,009 

2,025,237 

66,716,187 

5,000 

6,742,841 

147,400 

167,400 

182,600 

234,600 

1,538,722 

31,600 

119,000 

67,600 

17,119.993 

2,777.796 

1,138,972 

657,406 

12,017,500 

1,375,279 

9,018,405 

77,900 

1,312,918 


1,823,324 475,472 238,813 333,006 2,870,617 452,745 9360,694,073 
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STATISTICS or BUROPEAM STATES — CONTINUED. 

2. — NaV€U Forces qfUu Several Staiea. 


SaU. 


SUtes. 


Ves- 
sels. 


• •• fl« ••• • 


• • • • • • 

• • • • • • 


Andorre 

Anhalt-Bernburg 

Anhalt-Deflsaa-Koethen 

Austrian Empire 113 

Baden 

Bavaria 

Belgium • •• 

Bremen 

Brunswick 

Denmark 104 

Frankfurt • • 

French Empire 252 

Qreat Britain, etc 364 

Qreece 21 

Hamburg 

Hanover 

Uesse-Cassel 

Hesse-Darmstadt 

Hesse-Hombnrg 

Holland 110 

Ionian Islands 

Lichtenstein 

Lippe-Detmold 

Lubeck 

Meehlenbarg-Sehwerin 
Meehlenbnrg-Strelits • 

Modana 

Monaco 

Nassau 

Oldenburg 

Parma 

Portugal 33 

Prussia 49 

Reuss-Qreits 

Reuss-Schleitx 

Roman States 11 

Russian Empire 85 

San Marino 

Sardinia 13 

*^axe-Altenburg 

Saxe-Cuburg-Qotha 

Saxe-Meiningen 

Saxe-Wei mar- Eisenach 

Saxony 

Sohaumburg-Lippe 

Sohwarttburg-Rudolstadt 

Sehwartsburg-Sondershausen • • 

Spain 149 

Sweden 394 

Norway 134 

Switxerland 

Turkey 64 

Tuscany 

Two SiciUes 66 

Waldeok 

Wurtemburg 


Total (18 sUtes) 


Guns. 


• • V • 


1,694 


356 

188 


15 
1,518 


• • ■ • 


» • • • 

• • • • 

• • • • 

• • • • 

848 

2,301 

343 

• • • • 

692 

• ■ • • 

668 


Steam. 


ToUl. 


Personnel. 


Ves- 
sels. 


Guns. 


Ves- 
sels. 


Guns. 


Sea- 
men. 


557 22 295 135 852 3,340 3,199 


740 12 

• • • « • V 

8,106 209 

8,966 454 

127 5 


34 
2 


6 

6 

• • 

• • 
3 

73 


170 16 


41 

22 

8 

• • 

17 

« • 

32 


• m 


4,414 

7,782 
22 


332 
6 


• • • • 

• • a • 

• • • • 

■ • a • 

• • • • 

• • • • 


13 
77 


8 
1.703 

• • • a 

296 


• • • • 


306 
298 
107 

156 

i • * « 

164 




192 116 


461 

818 
26 


144 
2 

« • 

■ • 

• • 
39 
55 

• • 

14 

158 

• • 

29 


190 
416 
142 

• • 

71 

« • 

98 


932 

* • • • 

12,520 

16,738 

149 


• • • 
• » • 

• • • 


1,926 
5 


• • » 

• • • 

• ■ • 

• • • 
« • • 

• • • 


369 
265 


23 
3,221 

466 


• • • 

• • • 

• • < 


1,153 

2,599 

450 

• • • • 

848 

• • • • 

832 


• • • • 


1,471 

36,629 

41,860 

683 


5,945 
36 

• • • • 

• • • • 
■ • • • 
a • • • 

• a a • 

• a • • 

• • • • 

• • ■ • 


2,181 
1,316 

• • a a 

• a a • 

400 
11,920 

• • ■ • 

2,922 

• • • « 

• • • • 

• • • • 

• •• • 

• • • * 


36,000 

• • « • 

3,160 


Ma- 
rines. 


265 

19,987 
15,109 


1,795 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 


• • • 

• • • 

• • « 


612 
618 


6,462 

• • • • 

364 


• • • 

• • a 

• • a 
a • • 


12,019 4,565 


3,000 
189 
922 


Expendi- 
tures of 
Navy De- 
partment* 


$2,722,171 
431,170 

2,094,799 

28,109,707 

89,975,604 

276,862 


3,199,051 
160,000 

• a • • % a a 


941,664 
430,077 


200,000 
21,189,912 

934,753 


5,133,617 

1,782,842 

544,500 

2,622,000 

2,108,432 


1,952 27,179 962 16,169 2,914 43,348 159,872 67,067 9162,857,161 


* Those amounts are the total expenses of the War and Navy Departments for the years named ; and include 
not only the ewi of the support of the forces, but also of their aoeamulation, manufacture, repairs, equipment, 
manning, etc. fR. S. F. 
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PUBLIC DEBT OF FBANCE. 

The evil of excessive expenditure in times 
of peace is strikingly illustrated in the history 
of the French nationul debt 

At the conclusion of the war in 1814, the 
public debt of this nation amounted only to 
1,^0,152,700 Trancs, the annual charges upon 
which were only G3,307,COO franca. 

The Bourbons occupied the throne from the 
downfall of the first Napoleon for sixteen years, 
until 1830. When they fell, the public debt 
stood at 4,420,724,425 franca, and the annual 
charge at 109,417,200 francs. The expenditures 
during these years had, therefore, exceeded the 
ordinary income of the nation in the amount 
of 3,100,571,725 francs, or upon an arerage of 
each of the sixteen years included in the sum 
of 197,535,733 francs. 

Louis Philippe commenced his reign with an 
annual charge for the public debt, exceeding 
that of 1815 by no less than 13G,109,C00 francs, 
Did he benefit by the lesson which the adminis- 
tration of the finances by the Bourbons should 
ha?e taught him ? We have no precise ac- 
count of the state of the capital of the public 
debt when he abdicated ; but an ofBcial account 
gives the annual charge in 184ij at 244,287,200 
francs, being an increase during his reign, of 
44,870,000 francs— showing that on an average 
of the whole eighteen years during which he 
occuiHcd the throne, the expenditures must 
have exceeded the ordinary income by about 
85.000,000 Irancs a year. 

The first accounts published after the abdi- 
cation of Louis Pliilippe, show that on the 1st 
January, 1851, the public debt stixxl at 5,345,- 
G37,3GO Irancs. Since this period wc have the 
annual statements, which exhibit an increase 
unprecedented in French annals. They are, 
year by year, as follows: 
]<tJan, AbaoluW debt. Annual incrooM 

ISSl 6, 

les-i 6, 


170,557,M0 fr, 
61,309,996 " 
92,160,426 " 
413,222,840 " 
1,476,162,970 " 
1,473,951,644 " 
390,104,311 " 


This table xhowa tliat in seven years tlje 
public debt of France has increased by no less 
than 3,070,459,417 fhtncs, or at the rate of 
439,949,202 francs a year. No doubt this 
period includes the two years of the Russian 
war; but even if we deduct 1,500,000,000 francs 
for the loans applied to that purpose, there is 
still an increase for the period of 1,570,459,417 
francs, or at the rale of 225,208,48H francs a 
year. The annual charge on the present debt 
is 310,880,000 francs. 

Thus the broad fact is before a«, that from 
1814 to 1858, a period of forty-four years, of 
which only two wore years of war, the public 
debt of this nation has been increased from 
1,200,152,700 to 8,422,090,777 firancs ; and the 
annual charts thereon to be provided for by 
taxes, from 03,307,000 to 310,880,000 franca. 

By this meiuis only — this constant accumu- 
lation of debt, or annual anticipation of the 
ability of the productive forces of the people — 
has the "equUibriam vf iaann£ and expertdiiart," 
as it is called, been maintained, and the balance 
struclc on the national ledger. And thus, while 
the country is unable to sustain its present 
burden, every year is rendering it less capable 
of surmounting the difficulties under which it 
labors, or of sustaining further demands. 

The absolute amount of a nation's debts, 
however, is not the true test of its financial 
condition. The ability to mfigt the demands 
on the public treasury must be taken into con- 
sideration. The measure of confidence due to 
national ability is expressed by financial men 
on the public exchange ; and hence, while the 
three per cents, of France are quoted at 08 or 
69, the English Consols stand at 95 or 90, and 
the United States loans, and the bonds of sev- 
eral of the States of this confederacy, are quoted 
at a premium. 

That France has forestalled the whole of its 
immediate resources, is now apparent. The 
panic which has prevailed in Paris since the 
possibility of a war with Austria, must have 
sufficed to convince the imperial authorities 
that it is the last straw heaped upon the camel's 
back that weighs it to the earth. 
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Henav Grinnkll, Esq., Vice-Presi- 
dent of the American Geographical and Statis- 
tical Society, and the eminent patron of the 
" Arctic Expeditious under Dr. Kane, ' has re- 
cently been elected an Honorary Member of 
the Imperial Geographical Society, (K, K, Geo- 
graphMie GeselMia/f) of Vienna. 

DEPARTMENT OF PUBLICATIONS. 


BOOKS, MAPS AND CHARTS, ETC., 
Purcluised or donfUed since last Ilej)ort. 


BOOKS ADDED BY DONATIONS. 

R A I L ROA Ds — (Presented by John H. Sch uUz, Esq, ) 

— American Railroad Journal. Henry V. Poor, 
Editor. For the years 1849, '50, '51, '52, '53, 
'54, '55, '50, '57 and '58. New York : John 
II. Schultz & Co., Publishers. 10 vols., 4 to. 

Mechanics — (Presented by Hoiu James Ilarl/m.) 

— Patent Office Report for 1857. 3 vols., 8vo. 

Agriculture — (Presented by the State of In- 
diaiM,) 

— Annual Reports of the Indiana State Board 
of Agriculture, for the years 1852, '53, '54 
and '55. 4 vols., 8vo., h'bd. 

Vermont Reports — (Presented by the State of 
VerTnoiit.) 

— Vermont Board of Education: Ist and 2d 
Annual Reports. Burlington, 1857 and '58. 
2 vols., 8vo., pp. 98, 84. 

—Natural History of the State of Vermont: 
Preliminuary Report on. By Augustus 
Young, State Naturalist. Burlington, 185G. 
1 paniph., 8vo., pp. 88. 

— Life and Services of Matthew Lyon : An Ad- 
dress before the Vt. Hist. Society. By Pliny 
n. White; 1858. I pamph., 8vo., pp. 20. 

— The Marbles of Vermont. 1 pamph., 8vo., 
pp. 16. 

— Report on the Geological Survey of Ver- 
mont. By E. Hitchcock ; 1858. 1 pamph., 
8vo., pp. 14. 

— The Acts and Rewlves passed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Vermont in 1858. 1 yol., 
Svo., pp. 2:i8, h'bd. 

— lieport of the Vermont Bible Society at its 
4(>th Annual Meeting; 1858. I pamph., 
8vo., pp. 20. 

— Me&sage of the Governor of Vermont in 1858. 
1 pamph., 8vo., pp. 13. 

— Report on the Artificial Propagation of Fish. 
By George P. Marsh ; 1857. 1 pamph., 8vo., 
pp. IOC. 

— (-ataloguo of the Vermont State Library. 
1 pamph., 8vo., pp. 64. 


— Journal of the House of Ropi-esentatives of 
Vermont, ^containing the 1st Annual Report 
of the Railroad Commissioners,) for 1856. 
1 vol., 8vo., pp. 821, h'bd. 

— Public Accounts of the State of Vermont: 
Annual Reports of the Auditor for 1850,' 51, 
'52, '53, '54, '55, '56, '57 and '58. pamphs. 

— Railroad Commissioners : 2d and 3d Annual 
Reports of. 1857 and '58. 2 pamphs., 8vo., 
pp. 164, 132. (Ist Report — See Jotmial of the 
H, of Reps, for 1856.) 

Agriculture — (PreseiUed by the Stx^Uty.) 

— Report of the Franklin County Agrioiiltnral 
Society for the year 1858 : 9th Annual Re- 
port. 1 pamph., 8vo., pp. 112. 

SciENTiyjc — (Presented by the Smithsonian Insti- 
ttUion,) 

— Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge. 
Volume X. 1 vol., 4 to. 

Iowa Reports — (Presented by His Krcellency^ 
Ridph P, Love J Gov, of the State.) 

— Census Returns of Iowa for 1856. 1 vol., 
8vo., pp. 426, paper. 

— Iowa State Agricultural Society : 4th Annual 
Report, for 1857. 1 vol., 8vo., pp. 458, paper. 

Public Health — (Presented by n, N, Cnmp, 
Esq., and Hon. Geo, W. Pratt,) 

— Mr. Ely's Report on the Sanitary Condition 
of the City of New York. 1 pamph., 8vo., 
pp.211. (2 copies.) 

Educa'^on — (Presented by F\-eden<:k Prime, Esq.) 

— Report of Committee appointed to secure the 
Establishment and Government^ etc., of the 
Comn)on Schools in the City of New York. 
Albany, 1859. I vol., 8vo., pp. 1,192, paper. 

— Second Iteport on the Common Schools of 
the City of Now York; 1859. 1 (mmph., 
8vo., pp. 36. 

Foreign Missions — (Presented by the 'B. of C. 
for For, Missions.) 

— The Missionary Herald : 9 numbers to com- 
plement volumes, and the numbers for Jan., 
Feb., March, April and May, 1859. Boston. 
14 ])amphs., 8vo. 

Education — (Presented by the Ptth/i.\hfrs.) 

— Ohio Journal of Education for April, 1859. 

— Rhode Island School-Master for April, 1859. 

University Report — (Presented by the Hon, F. 
A, Conkling.) 

— Seventy-second Annual Report of the Re- 
gents of the University of the State of New 
York, 1859. I vol., (unbound,) 8vo., pp. 247. 

N. Y. State Ckhkus-— {Presented by the Hon. F. 
A, Conkling,) 

— Annual Report of the Auditor of the Canal 
Department, on the Tolls and Tonnage of the 
Canals of the State of New York. 1 pamph., 
8yo., pp. 36. 
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Essex Institute — (Presented hy the Institute.) 
— Historical Collections of the Essex Institute. 

Vol. 1, No. 1 ; April, 1859. I pamph., 8vo., 

pp. 32. (SaTM ftynn and size of this Journal) 
Merchants^ Magazine — (Presented hy JR. S, 

Fisher, M D.) 
— Hunt's Merchants' Magazine for Dec, 1853, 

and Feb., March and May, 1855. 4 pamphs., 

8vo. 
Geography — (Presented hy the Societe de Geogtor 

phie, Paris.) 
^—Bulletin de la Societe de Geographic. 4th 

Seric, Tomes XIV, XV and XVI. Paris, 

1857 and '58. 3 vols., 8vo., paper. 
Missouri — (Presented hy Edward Peltz, Esq.) 
— Der Staat Missouri, etc. Von Friedrich 

Munch: mit 2 charten. New York, 1859. 

1 vol., 12mo., paper. 

BOOKS ADDED BY PURCHASE. 

Brit. Imper. Calendar for 1832. 

Druses of Lebanon. 

Montgomery on Cotton. 

American Statistical Annual. (Fisher's) 

Taylor on Coal, etc. 

George's Fiscal Hist, of Texas. 

Thompson's Mexico. 

Bonny castle's Newfoundland. (2 toIs.) 

Latrobe's Mexico. 

Gregg's Com. of the Pnuries. (2 vols.) 

Bryant's What I Saw in California. 

Puget's Hungary and Transylvania. (2 vols.) 

Vagabond Life in Mexico. 

Carpenter's Mexico. 

Campbell's Polit. Surv. of Britain. (4 vols.) 

Cotton and Com in India. 

Smith's Wealth of Nations. (3 vols.) 

Low's. Present State of England. 

Carey's Past, Present and Future. 

Commercial Crisis of 1837 and '38. 

Poole's Index to Periodical Literature. 

Gold and Silver Coins and Bullion. 

Hawk's Peruvian Antiquities. 

Rainey's Ocean Post. 

Am. Almanac, 1830-'55. (26 vols, in 13 vols.) 

« 185a-'58. (3 vols.) 
U. S. Almanac. (3 vols.) 
Brit. Almanac, 1828-'56. (19 vols.) 
Williams' Annual Register. (10 vols.) 
Squier's and Davis' Anc. Monum. of Nineveh. 
Steinitz' Ship. 4to., with plates. 
Scrivenor's Iron Trade. 
Espy's Storms. 

Archeologia Americana. (1st vol.) 
Barrington's Physical Geography. 
Rhinde's Six Days of the Creation. 
Lord s Epoch of the Creation. 
Wilson's American Ornithology. 


Stat, of Woolen Manufactures. 

Edwards' Grain Tables. 

Bristed's United States. 

Darby's Botany of Southern States. 

Cheever's Island World. 

My Consulship. By Lester. (2 vols.) 

Olin's Greece, etc. 

Homes in Tasmania, and Diary of an En- 
nuyee. (2 vols.) 

Oliphant's Black Sea. 

Russo-Turkish Campaigns. 

Pulsky's White, Red and Black Sketches of 
America. (2 vols.) 

Christy's Cotton is Ring. 

Economica, 1810. 

Tour among the Planters. (3 vols.) 

Western Characters. (3 vols.) 

Capron's California. 

Wisconsin and Its Resources. 

Williams' Middle Kingdom. (2 vols.) 

R&umer's England in 1841. (2 vols.) 

Brace's Hungary in 1851. 

Hildreth's i^nks, Banking, etc. 

Bonynge's Future Wealth of America. 

Gilbert's Commerce of the Ancients. 

Russell's Statistical Enquiry. 

Taylor's French Statistics. 

l\icker's Progress of the United States. 

Pope's Journal of Trade. (3 vols.) 

Martin's Twenty-One Years in the Boston 
Stock Market.' 

Hunt's Library of Commerce. (Vol. 1st.) 

Stevenson's Hist, of Nav. and Commerce. 

Pitkin's Statistics. 

Ouseley's Statistics of the U. S. 

Bradford's Atlas. 

Sutheriand's Baffin's Bay. (2 vols.) 

Montgomery's Guatemala. 

Squier's Antiquities of New York. 4to. 

History of the American Flag. 

Marquette's Mississippi. 

Doniphan's Mexico. 

Robertson's Nova Scotia, etc. 

Pictures of Nure'mburg. 

Christine's Mediterranean. (3 vols.) 

Sullivan's Ceylon. 

Moffat's South America. 

Brett's Ind. Tribes of Guiana. 

Wilkinson's Ancient Egyptians. (2 vols.) 

Gobat's Abyssinia. 

Curzon's Levant. 

Seaman's Progress of Nations. 

Dearborn's Com. of Black Sea. (2 vols.) 

Boston. (Census, 1845.) 

Jenkin's Ohio Gazetteer. 

Rickart's Population and Capital. 

Hayward's N. Eng. Gazetteer. 

Cotton's Constantinople and Athens. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 

Ninth Mektino, Thursday, May 5tL, lb59. 
Archibald Russell, Ksq., 2d Vice President, in 
the chair. 

The following gentlemen were elected resi- 
dent members of the Society : John Sherwood, 
Charles A. Joy, Philip Lydig, Jr., Smith Clift, 
Edwin J. Brown, T. B. Stirling, C. M. Bovie, 
and Samuel Woodward. 

Mr. Jay, Foreign Corresponding Secretary, 
i-ead a letter from His Excellency, Christian S. 
M. Olrik, Royal Inspector of North Greenland, 
(dated Copenhagen, 15 Jan., 1859,) thanking 
the Society fur the honor conferred by his elec- 
tion as a Corre8jK)nding Member, and enclosing 
two papers — (me, " .-f Metroiological Jonrml 
kept at GiMfhiint, N. G., fro/a 1st Jamuiry until 
(he *Mh Stptn,ii>tr, 1858, hy C. 5. M. Olrik,'' 
and the other an ** Kiirar*/roiu the Met€ordogir 
Cid Journal of L(uhj Frmtklhi'a Arctic Searching 
Y(U'ht For, for Ffh., March and April, 1858, (by 
Qipt, MrCiiutiHK, It. iV.,) referring to observa- 
tions in the same latitudes as Gudhavn, when 
drifting in the ice of Davis' StrritH. 

The Foreign C-orresponding Secretary also 
read two letters, (dated 14th and 25th Febru- 
ary, 1859,) from (iideon Nye, Escj., [^ S. Con- 
sul at Macao, relative to recent events in China, 
and covering several printed papers on the 
Mime topics. 

Mr. Jay, as chainnan of the Agricultural 
Section, read the first jiart of a paper on the 


" Imported Lict-St(H'k of the United Statei-^^ pre- 
pared by Col. Lewis G. Morris, of Mount Ford- 
ham, Westchester Co., N. Y., chiefly referring 
to horses ; and also a letter from the author, 
stating that the second part of the paper (re- 
ferring to horned cattle, sheep and swine) would 
be presented at the next meeting. 

The chairman of the Agricultural Section 
also read a paper on " Vine-Culturt in Missouri'' 
by Fred. Munch, Emj. 

The reading of the paper was followed by a 
convei>ation, in which Mr. Russell stated that 
Mr. Munch had published a volume on this and 
other interests of the West, and had recently 
returned to Germany for the purpose of in- 
ducing his countrymen to emigrate largely to 
the State of Missouri, and engage in the cul- 
tivation of the grape, and the manufacture of 
wine. 

On motion, the thankK o1 the Society weie 
voted to Messrs. Olrik, }s\^, Morris and Munch, 
and their several rommunications were ordered 
to be dept)sited in the An^hivos of the Sf)oiety. 

The Recording Sern*tary read st^veral lettei*fl 
on the current business of the SiH'iety, among 
which was one from the Spanish G<nernment, 
notifying the S<HMcty of the grant made to its 
library, of a copy of the recent census of 
Sfiain ; an«i one fn»in the University of Christi- 
ania, with a list of publications tiansmitted to 
the Society. 

Adjmmied, 
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THE ISTHMUS OF TEHUANTEPEC. 
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DEPAKTMENT OF GEOGRAPHY. 


THE ISTHMUS OF TEHUANTEPEC— ITS 
INHABITANTS AND RESOURCES.* 

GkNTLEMEN OF THE GEOGRAPHICAL SoCIETY I 

A glance at the map of the Western Hemis- 
phere naturally suggests that the narrow strip 
of land which forms the connecting link be- 
tween the two Americas, should furnish the 
greatest facilities for the opening of a commu- 
nication from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

The project of such a communication has 
been the object of scientific investigation ever 
since the re-discovery and settlement of Amer- 
ica, and attracted, as we all know, in a s]>ecial 
manner, the attention of the navigators and 
geographei-s of Spain, from the period that the 
Spanish American colonies formed an integral 
portion of the Kingdom. The history of these 
attempts to open a route across the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec is full of interest, not because as 
isolated items, they are new to the members 
of this learned society, but because they pre- 
sent a series of consecutive facts and circum- 
stances which it is important to remember in 
an investigation like this. 

In the conquest of the Mexican Empire, 
Hernando Gortez foresaw with that unerring ac- 
curacy of judgment which formed his chief 
characteristic, the realization of the broken 
dreams of Columbus, and the establishment of 
s commercial junction between the seas. It 
was under these circumstances that he devised 
the naval expedition of Christoval de Olid to 
the coast of Honduras, and the land reoonnais- 
ance under Sandoval, who crossed the Isthmus 
of Tehuantepec diagonally to Guatemala. Wo 
are all familiar with his memorable letter to 
the Emperor, in which he says, " Your Majesty 
" may be assured that as I know how much 
" you have at heart the discovery of this great 
'^ secret of a strait, I shall postpone all interests 
** and projects of my own, some of them of the 


♦ An Addrcffl dolivored before the " American Geo- 

fraphiral and Statistical Society" on the 14th April, 
659, by John McLeod Murphy, Ksq., C. E. 


*' highest moment, for the fulfilment of this 
" great object." 

Subsequent explorations demonstrated to 
him that the twin continents were inseparably 
united, and this long sought-for strait was only, 
after all, a chimera in the minds of those who 
knew nothing of the physical geography of the 
sea. Undeterred by this fact, he prosecuted 
his labors unceasingly. The expedition of Diego 
de Ordas to the river Coatzacoalcos, and that 
of Luis Marin through its eastern tributaries 
to Chiapas, together with his own disastrous 
one through the province to the shores of the 
Caribbean Sea, had demonstrated the feasibility 
of an overland communication aci*oss the Isth- 
mus of Tehuante])ec. This knowledge, combi- 
ned with the loving influences of Malinche, 
made Cortez turn his eyes away from the scenes 
of his glorious trium))hs in the valley of Mexico, 
to locate the gift lands of his Emperor within 
sight of the province where that heroic woman 
was bom ; .and then, as if to identify his name 
forever with the project, he chose for his title 
of nobility, the name of the principality through 
which the road should pass. From that hour 
till his death, Cortez cherished the hope of see- 
ing it permanently established. Hon Lucas 
Alaman, the ablest of modern Mexican histor- 
ians, has left in the archives of the Mexican 
Congress, an elaborate account of the efforts 
which were made by the Conqueror to devclope 
the agricultural resources of his estates in the 
valley of Oaxaca, by the introduction of slaves, 
implements, and cattle, while the writers of his 
day tell us how Cortez labored in " his own 
port of Tehuantepec" to establish the connner- 
cial intercourse which was essential to the 
maintenance of the Isthmian transit between 
the Gulf of Mexico and the Pacific. In this 
connection I may mention that the immense 
island of Tacamichapa, which is encircled by the 
diverging branches of the Coatzacoalcos, the 
Apolzonga and the Mistan was given by the 
Emperor Charles V to Malinche, in considera- 
tion of the invaluable services rendered by her 
to the conqueror. To this day in her native 
village, (once called Painalla, but now known 
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as laltipan J the Indians lay claim to the tract, 
and say that Cortez located it for her on an 
island that its boundaries might never be dis- 
puted. 

With the death of Cortez, the project sunk 
into comparative oblivion. Towards tho close 
of the 17th century Danipier made an eicplora- 
tion of the Coatzacoalcos and constructed a 
chart of the bar, the soundings on which are 
the same as those of to-day. 

In the year 1745, the idea of opening the 
Tehuantepec route was again revived by some 
enlightened men in Oaxaca, who presented a 
memorial to the Viceroy of Mexico, setting 
forth the immense advantages that would arise 
to tho Kingdom by making the Coatzacoalcos 
a port of entry. This document which contain- 
ed a topographical description of the Isthmus, 
and a minute hydrographical discussion of the 
various ports on the Pacific, displayed an intel- 
ligence and (oresight scarcely to be expected in 
days so dark and overshadowing to intellectual 
culture as those. The merchants of Vera Cruz 
no sooner heard of this memorial, than they 
adopted the most extraordinary means to pre- 
vent its reaching Madrid. At Cadiz, the Phili- 
pine Company exerted a powerful influence at 
Court, against the Isthmus route ; and in a 
lengthened appeal to the Crown they set forth 
the commercial calamities that threatened to 
ensue. In this tirade they were joined by the 
traders at Acapulco, and the result was an or- 
der from tho Court, denouncing the projectors 
as " Audacious innovators of the established 
regulations and commerce of the Kingdom," 
and prohibiting them ever again reviving the 
subject under pain of the royal displeasure. 
But the most interesting document which has 
been handed down to us, is from the pen of 
Don August in Cramer, who was an engineer 
by profession, and who made, by order of the 
Viceroy Don Antonio Maria Bucauli, an exam- 
ination of the entire route. This was perform- 
ed in 1774, and embraced a plan for a small 
canal b^ confining the waters of the rivers 
which traverse the Isthmus in an east and west 
direction, and then opening a dyke through the 


table lands to the Chicapa. The topographical 
descriptions given by Cramer are of admirable 
exactness, and his work shows an intimate 
knowledge of engineering. These results, al- 
though communicated to the Spanish govern- 
ment, attracted no notice whatever. Later and 
when it might be supposed that such unnatural 
and impolitic restrictions would be beneath the 
dignity of Spain, the Viceroys llevillagigedo 
and Iturregaray urged the plan of a ship canal 
to unite the waters of the Coatzacoalcos on the 
north, with those of the Chicapa on the south, 
but the application was treated with contempt, 
and both incurred the rebukes of the haughty 
cabinet at Madrid. 

The next writer upon this subject was Baron 
Humboldt, but as he never visited the Isthmus 
his identity with the project is rather that of a 
learned and powerful advocate, than an actual 
explorer of the region through which it was 
designed to pass. On the 30th of April, 1814, 
a decree of the Spanish Cortes was issued au- 
thorizing the opening of this canal. But the 
subsequent declaration of Mexican Indepen- 
dence, and the engrossing political distractions 
which followed, left that government wholly 
unable to turn its attention to the realization 
of so gigantic a scheme. 

In 1820 William Davis Robinson, an Ameri- 
can citizen, published a valuable memoir of the 
Mexican Revolution, in which he bore a con- 
spicuous part as a soldier under General Mina. 
This work contains an interesting account of 
the various inter-oceanic routes ; and aa the 
writer spent a considerable time on the Isth- 
mus of Tehuantepec, his views drawn as they 
were from actual observation, are extremely 
accurate, and embrace a valuable computation 
of the distances between Tehuantepec and the 
route to China. 

We thus see in the comparatively early days 
of this project, the association of an American 
name with its proposed development. 

In 1824 a commission was appointed jointly 
by the State of Vera Cruz and the Federal 
Government, to survey the Isthmus. This con- 
sisted of Don Tadeo de Ortz and ColonoL Don 
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Juan de Orbegoao. The former was directed 
to examine the country with reference to a 
system of colonization, and the latter to make 
an engineering report on the feasibility of a 
carriage road. It will be time enough, how- 
eyer, to speak of these results hereafter. 

In 1830 an extensive scheme for colonizing 
the Isthmus, ostensibly in view of an immedi- 
ate o])ening of the route, but in reality to con- 
voy into exile a body of men who had partici- 
pated in the revolution, was projected in France, 
under the auspices of Laisno de Villivegnc, who 
fitted out an expedition consisting of five small 
vessels, named the Petit Eugene, the Glaneuse, 
the America, the Diana, and the Hercules. 
These left Havre within a few days of each 
other, in the latter part of November of that 
year, and roa(;hed the mouth of the Coatzacoal- 
cos after a boisterous passage of 60 days. On 
attempting to crass the bar, three of the vessels 
were wrecked; and although no lives were 
lost, it is im]K>ssible to describe the sufferings 
which the piK^r emigimnts were compelled to 
endure. On reaching Minatitlan, the custom 
house officials seized the inadequate supplies 
saved from the wrecks for non-payment of 
duties ; and the colonists, who were pVincipally 
mechanics, musicians, and professional men, 
found, to their dismay, that the lands intended 
for their settlement were only the low, inun- 
dated marshes along the shores of the Coatza- 
coalcos. The magnificent plantation of Mons. 
Giordan, the consignee and agent, (of which so 
much had lK*en said before leaving France,) 
consisted of a small wooden house and a garden 
of alx)ut ten yards square, in which were plant- 
ed a few pine apples. One of the emigrants, 
Matthieu do Fossey, thus fills up the details 
of this melancholy picture : " When the calami- 
ties of the settlers reached the culminating 
|H)int, they scattered in every direction over 
the republic. Those who had settled on the 
borders of the Sarabia went to Guichicoi*e, Te- 
huantepec and Oaxaca, where they applied 
themselves to different occupations; others 
journeyed overland to Vera Cruz, and re-em- 
barked for France; others again remained at 


Minatitlan, which soon became converted into 
an hospital, destitute alike of medicines and 
nurses. In all the houses were to be seen the 
dying abandoned, and the convalescent unable 
to escape. In the broad, sweeping strokes of 
his scythe, the blind harvester death, left 
women and orphans without protectors ; some 
mothers, in their maternal tenderness, fouml 
sufficient strength to contend against these 
distressing evils; many of the children were 
taken care of by the Indians and the rich 
Creoles ; others took situations as servants ; 
and a number of young women, carried away 
by daspair, gave themselves up to shameful lives 
of prostitution. Unfortunate and unhappy as 
were the consequences of this emigration 
scheme, it is plain to bo seen that it was un- 
dertaken without any regard to the well-being 
of the colonists, or what is perhaps more de- 
plorable, without the slightest knowledge, on 
their part, of the country, its laws, or its in- 
habitants. It suffices to say that scatx;ely a 
vestige now remains of this colony, which con- 
sisted of 300 souls. 

With the exception of what was done by Her- 
nando Cortez, in the construction of a military 
road from Tehuantcpec to the navigable waters 
of the Coatzacoalcos, and thence by sea to Vera 
Cruz and the Havana, nothing of a practical 
character was ever attempted. This road con- 
tinued to be used for upwards of a hundred 
years, but, owing to the hydrographical changes 
which occurred at the entrance of the Lagunas, 
(the Pacific terminus of the route,) the port 
was su|)erceded, and a new route was opened 
from the City of Mexico to Acapulco. Gradu- 
ally the spirit of monopoly which iMjrvaded 
every commercial institution in Spain, limited 
the intercourse of trade to a single port in each 
sea, viz. : Acapulco on the Pacific, and Vera 
Cruz on the Gulf of Mexico, and thus the pass- 
age of Tehuantepec passed into disuse. How- 
ever, in 1798 it was re-opened, to convey the 
indigo from Guatemala to Vera Cruz. But 
with this exception, as we have seen, no bona 
fide steps were taken by the Mexican' people, 
either as colonists of Spain or as an indepen- 
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dent nation fur a period of more tiian 300 
years. 

In noticing these historical memoranda of 
the yariouR attempts to open a transit route 
across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, we are 
forcibly struck with the high character of the 
men who explored it, and urged its construc- 
tion. It is evident, nevertheless, that the fail- 
ure to accomplish anything arose from no want 
of knowledge of the practicability of the pro- 
ject, but that it was stifled amid the jealousies 
which have forever cursed the commercial en- 
terprise of Spain. 

Finally, in 1842, a grant Was made by Santa 
Anna to Dcm Jose de Garay, an enterprising 
Mexican citizen, through whom the franchise 
passed, after various modifications and diplo- 
matic vicissitudes, into the hands of American 
capitalists. To the engineers under the aus- 
pices of Mr. (^aray, we owe much of our present 
knowledge of the local geography- of the Isth- 
mus. The chief object of this commission was 
to ascertain the practicability of a ship canal, 
but, unfortunately for the undertaking, the 
enormity of the capital required for its con- 
struction kept the project in abeyance, until 
the science of engineering pronounced against 
the folly of ail inter-oceanic communications by 
water. 

On the death of Don Jose de Oaray, the 
commercial world was deprived of one of its 
most valuable and comprehensive intellects, and 
in him humanity lost a benefactor. Tt is sad to 
think that it was not accorded to him to wit- 
ness here the consummation of his darling pro- 
ject ; but pethaps it was because he was called 
to observe, from a higher p<»iut of view, the 
humanizing influences which he dreamed would 
come to pa.ss. 

It is not a little singular, that after a lapse 
of three ctMituries, a corps of American engi- 
neers should be able to trace on the Isthmus, 
as the most feasibhi line for a railway between 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, the very road 
which the conqueror of Mexia) caused to be 
made. Indeeil, I may say that, from the plains 
of Sarabia to the city of Tehuanteper, a dis- 


tance of seventy-seven miles, the alignment is 
almost identical. 

But let us glance now at the geographical |)o- 
sition of the Isthmus, which lies within the 
territorial limits of the eastern sections of the 
States of Oaxaca and Vera Cruz. It is the nar- 
rowest portion of the Mexican Republic, that 
is washed by the two great seas, and is compre- 
hended between the parallels of \(J^ C and 18° 
10' north latitude. Although the coast line 
on the Mexican Gulf tends almost due ea.st and 
west for a considerable distance, the boundaries 
of the Isthmus proper are marked on the etu^t 
by the entrance to the Laguna of Santa Anna, 
and on the west by the majestic peaks of Pelon 
and San Martin. On the Pacific side, which is 
the portion within the intendency of Oaxaca, 
the Department r»f Tehuantepec stretches east- 
wardly to the limits of Tlacolula. These some- 
what irregular boundaries comprise an area of 
very nearly 10,350 square miles, being some- 
what grater in extent than the State of Ver- 
mont. 

The geographical position of the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec can be perceived at a glance. But 
what shall we say of the tremendous revolution 
that is destined to take place in the commerce 
between Europe and the west, when this con- 
nection between the two oceans is permanently 
establi.<(hed ? 

Doubling the stormy cape will then be un- 
known, and voyages around the world will be 
changed to " trips" across. The American con- 
tinent will then become the entrepot for the 
commerce of the universe, and the United States 
the " Mistress of the Seas." 

Enough has been said to demonstrate to the 
satisfaction of every intelligent mind, the im- 
mense advantages which arise from the geogra- 
phical positirm of the Tehuantepec route. In a 
military p<Mnt of view it is of all the routes pro- 
posed, the true American one. It is the route 
which is entirely commanded by our posse.ssions 
on the Gulf of Mexico, and not domineered over 
by any British i)ossession whatever. We are 
therefore l)etter prepared to defend, occupy, 
and keep the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, than 
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any otheY* position on this side of our continent 
south of New Orleans. 

As a project it is the only one which holds 
out a hope for our fallen and prostrate sister 
Republic. The mining interests of Mexico have 
long since perished, and her commerce is dead 
beyond the hope of human resurrection. 

The true policy of our government upon this 
important subject is too plain to need comment 
from me. The Isthmus of Tehuantepec is the 
great artery through which the life blood must 
flow to the palpitating heart of the Mexican 
nation. 

Through the efforts of the Louisiana Tehuan- 
tepec Company, the route was formally opened 
on the first of November last, and since then 
the mails have been successfully carried be- 
tween New Orleans and San Francisco in fifteen 
days. 

The transit is made in light draft steamers 
for ninety miles to the navigable head-waters 
of the Coatzacoalcos, where it connects with the 
land conveyances and passes through a country 
of hill and dale and plain unequalled in the 
world for salubrity of climate and richness of 
scenery. This distance of 116 miles over a well 
constructed carriage road, brings the voyager 
to the shores of the broad Pacific. At Ventosa 
the present terminus, he is conveyed on board 
of the mail steamer, and in a week he is landed 
in San Francisco. 

As respects the topography of the Isthmus, 
I trust that I may be pardoned the liberty of 
extracting from the published account of the 
survey of Major Barnard the topographical 
description which I had the honor to contribute 
to that work more than eight years ago. 

In considering the Isthmus with reference to 
its general topographical features, it may pro- 
perly be 9aid to comprise three main divisions, 
more or less distinct in topography, climate, in- 
habitants and productions ; the first, embracing 
that portion extending from the Gulf to the 
base of the Cordillera, and which may be called 
the Atlantic plains ; the second comprising the 
more elevated or mountainous districts in the 
central parts; and the third, including the 


level country bordering the ocean on the south 
and known as the Pacific plains. 

The first division comprises a belt of country 
of some forty or fifty miles in breadth, lying 
contiguous to the Gulf coast, and made up of 
extensive alluvial basins of exceeding richness 
and fertility, through which the drainage of the 
northern slope of the Cordillera discharges it- 
self into the Gulf. 

The principal of these hydrographic basins is 
that of the Coatzacoalcos, which occupies the 
central portion of this division, and has a gen- 
eral direction of N. N. E. by S. S. W. 

Conspicuous to the west of the Coatzacoalcos 
are the peaks of San Martin and Pelon, which 
constitute the most striking topographical fea- 
tures of this division of the Isthmus. The 
former of these peaks was so called because 
San Martino, a soldier of the expedition, first 
described it from the deck of Cortez's vessel, 
and the latter obtained the name of Pelon or 
the ^* Bald Mountain" from the Indian fisher- 
men on the coast. These mountains terminate 
a long chain of hills extending to the west, 
known as the Tuxtla Range, between which 
and the Jaltepec River on south, the only high- 
lands are the Encantada mountain, five miles 
to the west of the Coatzacoalcos, and thirty 
miles from the Gulf; Mount Tccuanapa, thirty 
seven miles eastward of this, surrounded by 
extensive plains ; and the cerros of San Yin- 
cent and Acalapa which lie west of the Tonala. 

With the few exceptions here referred to, 
the entire country embraced in the northern 
division, presents the appearance of a broad 
plain entirely covered with dense forests. 

The second or middle division may be said to 
extend from the Jaltepec River on the north 
to within twenty-five miles of the Pacific, com- 
prising a strip of country through the central 
portions of the Isthmus, of some forty miles in 
breadth on the west, and gradually widening 
out towards the east, to sixty or seventy miles. 
This division presents a great diversity of fea- 
ture. The immense chain of the Cordillera, 
which, under different denominations, extends 
almost without interruption, the entire length 
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of the two Americas, traverses the country 
from east to west ; but instead of those lofty 
volcanic peaks which constitute so striking a 
feature of extensive portions of this gigantic 
chain of mountains, there is a sudden depres- 
sion of the range in its passage across the Isth- 
mas, the continuity of the chain being nearly 
broken at a point directly in the line of short- 
est communication between the two oceans. 

The elevated spurs and ridges which traverse 
the country generally in an east and west di- 
rection, offer the principal obstacles to the con- 
structions of a railroad across this portion of 
the Isthmus. 

Further to the south are the hills of Xochiapa, 
which originally seemed to have formed a con- 
nected chain, joining the mountain range to the 
cast and west, but have been cut through or 
divided by the Malatengo, Almoloya, and Chi- 
chihua Rivers ; thus opening natural passages 
through a range of hills, which otherwise would 
seem to have offered an almost insuperable ob- 
stacle. 

Between this range and the summit pass, the 
country is made up of elevated rolling plains, 
which are divided by low ranges of hills into 
three divisions, known raspectively as the plains 
of Xochiapa, Chivela, and Tarifa. They grad- 
ually become more elevated as we approach the 
summit pass, and also present a more uniform 
surface. They are bounded on the south by 
cerros which terminate in rugged limestone 
peaks, at an elevation of from 1500 to 2000 feet 
above the Pacific ; and fonn the only connec- 
ting links between the high mountain chain of 
Oaxaca, and the cordillera of Guatemala. 

By a narrow opening or gap in these monn- 
tains, we dcKcend suddenly from the elevated 
table-lands to tlie Pacific plains, which form 
the third or southern division. 

These plains average a1)out twenty miles in 
breath, from the base of the mountains to the 
PaiMflc coast, and descend at an inclination 
varying from ten to fifteen feet in the mile, thus 
forming, as it were, an immense inclined plane, 
with itH side next the mountains, aliout two 
bundre<l and fifty feet above the Pacific. Under 


these circumstances they present a gentle slope 
towards the sea. 

The plains were traversed by eight rivers 
which discharge the drainage of the southern 
slope into the Pacific. 

The most important of the streams are the 
Ostula and Chicapa on the east, and the Te- 
huantepec on the west. The first two named 
rivers have their source in the highest parts of 
the Sierra to the east of San Miguel Chimala|)a. 
It is said of them that they always rise and fall 
simultaneously, the slightest change in one 
stream being accompanied by a corresponding 
variation in the other, a fact which has origina- 
ted the belief that they have a common source 
in a lake supposed to be on the summit of tho 
mountains to the cast ; though the true r(>ason 
is no doubt to be found in the fact that 
they both proceed from the highest points 
of the Sierra, and through the upper part 
of their course are in close proximity to each 
other. 

The lagoons which receive most of the drain- 
age of the southern slope extend a distance of 
nearly forty miles along the coast, and com- 
prise an area of more than two hundred square 
miles ; they are divided by a narrow peninsula 
of land into two principal divisions, known as 
the upper and lower lagoons. Though of con- 
siderable extent, they are generally shallow, 
and no doubt annually becoming more .so from 
the sediment brought down by the numerous 
rivers which discharge into them. 

The Bay of Ventosa is formed by an indenta- 
tion in the coast, and the projection of the 
Cerro Moro on the west. The Tehuantepec 
River discharges itself near tbis point. The 
bay is partially sheltered from the north winds 
by low ranges of hills from seven to nine miles 
distant. A short distance to the westward is 
a deep indentation of the coast known as iSalina 
Cruz. This, no doubt, will become the termi- 
nus of tho Teliuantepec route, on the Pacific, 
not only b}' reason of its l>eing better sheltered, 
but because the easterly currents are defleotofl 
by the Moro Point which forms the only claim 
of Ventosa to a harbor. The anchorage is Koi>«|, 
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and the shores are bold and deep. Of the 
streams watering the northern slope of the 
Isthmus, the most important by far is the Coat- 
zacoalcos, which serves not only for the drain- 
age of a large extent of country, but also fur- 
nishes the natural channel through which the 
projected communication between the two 
oceans is in part effected. It has for its tribu- 
taries on the ea<«t the Chimalapella, Pirial, 
Chalchyapa, Churriagns, Coachapa, Uspanapa, 
and San Antonio Rivers, and on the west there 
falls into the Coatzacoalcos, the Milago, Mala- 
tengo, Almoloya, Sarabia, Jumnapa and J al te- 
pee, together with innumerable streams of 
lesser import. 

The Jaltepec River has its source in the 
Sierra of the Mijes, situated in the district of 
Villa Alta, and is navigable for light draft steam- 
ers all the year round, to a spot forty-five miles 
from its mouth. This river is nearly as large 
as the Coatzacoalcos above the confluence of 
the two streams, and is the mast important 
tributary on the west. The general course of 
the Coatzacoalcos, from the confluence of the 
Malatengo to that of the Junmapa, is from south 
to north ; it then runs north-west until it meets 
the Jaltepec, and thence to the bar its general 
course is north-east. 

At the Horqueta, as has been said, the river 
branches — the western arm being called the 
Brazo Mistan, and the eastern, the Brazo 
Apotzongo ; these branches unite after having 
formed the circuit of the island of Tacamichapa ; 
seven miles below this point, the Coatzacoalcos 
receives the waters of the Coachapa River on 
the esist. The source of the stream is unknown, 
but it has been ascended in canoes for twelve 
days — the time usually occupied in going from 
the bar of the Coatzacoalcos to the pass of Sa- 
rabia. Schooners have also sailed up it for a 
distance of several miles. The cross ties used 
on the railroad at Vera Cruz were manufac- 
tured from timber obtained from the banks of 
this stream. 

Four miles below the debouche of the Co- 
achapa, but on the opposite shore, is the village 
of Minatitlan, and three miles below this, the 


river Uspanapa joins the Coatzacoalcos by its 
right bank. 

The Uspanapa is the most considerable of all 
the numerous tributaries of the Coatzacoalcos, 
and is, in some respects, even superior to 
the latter stream for purposes of navigation — 
carrying a sufficient depth of water to float 
large vessels to a greater distance from the 
Gulf, and also being less tortuous. In 1 85 1 I 
explored it for a distance of 45 miles, but its 
source has never been reached. 

Below the Uspanapa, near a sp<^>t named 
Paso-Nuevo, through which runs the high road 
leading to Tobasco, the river San Antonio joins 
the Coatzacoalcos, proceeding from some marshes 
nineteen miles above its mouth ; and one mile 
lower down, on the opposite bank, it receives 
the waters of the Tacoteno River. 

The banks of the river below Minatitlan are 
very low, and frequently flooded. The mouth 
of the Coatzacoalcos, the geographical position 
of which is 18° 8/ 20'/ N. lat., and 94'=» 32' 50" 
long, west from Greenwich, is 115 miles west 
from the river Grijalva or Tobsusco, and about 
110 miles from Vera Cruz. Its width is about 
1,500 feet, and its depth varies in different 
places. A transversal section of the river, over 
the bar, shows it to be slightly swelled in the 
middle, and hollowed out towards the two 
banks of the river; the hollow and the right 
forming the eastern, and the other the western 
pass. 

As soon as the bar is crossed, and the ascent 
of the river commenced, it widens and deepens, 
and at seven miles from the Gulf, the lead 
shows a depth of 40 ieet, which is preserved 
for some distance. The least depth in the 
channel below Minatitlan is twelve feet, and 
this may be carried nearly to the island of Ta- 
camichapa. The superior advantages offered 
by this stream as a safe and convenient harbor 
for ships, early attracted the attention of the 
Spanish conquerors. Cortez, in his official dis- 
patches to the Emperor Charles V, speaks of 
the importance of this river, as furnishing the 
best harbor to be found on the Gulf coast of 
Mexico. In giving the results of a survey of 
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the riyer, made by liis order, he says: " They 
found two fathoms and a half of water at its 
entrance, in the shallowest part ; and ascending 
twelve leagues, the least they found was five 
or six fathoms." 

These soundings were made in the year 
1520, and give about the same depth over the 
bar at the mouth of the river which we now 
find. 

Thus in brief, we have a topographical view 
of the country through which, in 1851, Major 
Barnard, one of the most distinguished mem- 
bers of the corps of the U. S. Engineers, traced 
the line of the Tehuantepec Railway ; and step 
by st«p we have been enabled to follow the 
project^ until its final surrender into the hands 
of our own citizens; among whom none de- 
serves a higher meed of praise for his perse- 
verance and patriotism than Mr. P. A. Hargous, 
of this city. 

But let us look again at the Isthmus, and 
while we note its productions, make the ac- 
quaintance of the people w^ho inhabit its dense 
forests, its rolling table lands, and its cultivated 
plains. 

I have already said that this i)ortion of the 
Mexican Republic may be divided into three 
distinct parts, and that these parts diifer from 
each other in all the essential respects of to- 
pography, climate, inhabitants, and produc- 
tion>. 

The Atlantic plains present a broad belt of 
rich, alluvial country, covered with a reeking 
mass of vegetation. The lands are incompara- 
bly rich, the climate is close and humid, and 
the pf>pulation sparsely scattered amid the 
densely wooded tracts of country. This is the 
real region of the pine-apple and the (mlm. 
The hundred varieties of the latter tower 
gracefully above plants of the most impenetrable 
foliage, whose overhanging chumps of verdure 
sweep the current at every sinuasity. But if 
the family of palmie bo largo, the diversity of 
its useful purpases is not less so. One kind 
yields substitutes for bread and yeast ; another, 
sugar and wine; a third, oil and vinegar; a 
fourth, milk and wax ; a fifth, resin and fruit ; 


a sixth, medicines and utensils; a seventh, 
weapons and cordage; an eighth, paper and 
clothing ; and a ninth, habitations and furni- 
ture, flere also grows spontaneously the bro- 
meliapUa, which flourishes alike indifferent to 
soil, climate and season. From it is fabricated 
thread and cordage mats, bagging and clothing, 
and the hammocks in which the natives are 
bom, repose and die. The fibres of the pita 
are sometimes employed in the manufacture of 
paper ; its juice is used as a caustic for wounds, 
and its thorns serve the poor Indians for needles 
and pins. Throughout all the forests which 
skirt the tributary streams, the india rubber 
tree is found in astonishing numbers ; and in 
equal abundance grows also the vanilla, the 
sarsaparilla, and the liquorice root. On the 
plains east of the river Coatzacoalcos, rice, cot- 
ton, sugar cane, and allspice are raised, where- 
ever cultivated, in considerable quantities. 
Among the staple products of this region is the 
coffee tree and the three broma cacas. Every- 
where on the milpas two crops of maize are 
annually obtained, and it is no uncommon 
thing to find the reaper and the sower engaged 
in the same field. But the most lucrative 
source of trade already opened on the northern 
division of the Isthmus, is the cutting and ship- 
ment of mahogany. This valuable wood owes 
its introduction to the mechanic arts to Oortez 
and his companions, who employed it in the 
construction of the ships which they built for 
prosecuting their voyages of discovery. It is a 
curious fact, that while England is the greatest 
consumer of mahogany to day, it was not used 
there until the year 1724, when the Duchess 
of Buckingham had a bureau made out of some 
random planks which were sent as a pro.<ent to 
her family physician. It is needless to say that 
her ladyship regarded the article as a luxury, 
and the cabinet maker realized a fortune. 
During the last year, the shipments of mahog- 
any from Minatitlan averaged between 40,000 
and 50,000 tons. I may add that the quality 
of the wood is excellent, and the quantity in- 
exhaustible. 

Fruits of every description are abundant, and 
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such is the fecundity of their production, that 
there are actually forests of fruit trees on many 
parts of the Atlantic plains. In the midst of 
this paradise of vegetable productions, where 
the veteran Bernal Diaz settled himself more 
than 300 years ago, we find now only a squalid 
remnant of the tribes of Aztezs and Agualulcas, 
numbering about 25,000 souls. The thrilling 
and dramatic history of this once mighty people 
naturally fills the imagination with conceptions 
of "fair women and bravo men," but long 
slavery and oppression has crushed their hopes, 
and broken their hearts. An atmosphere of 
apathy pervades everything, and the whole race 
seem to have yielded themselves up to the stern 
decrees of fate. The men are inveterate drunk- 
ards, and their passion for drink is carried to 
the greatest excess. But there is no frenzy in 
their intoxication ; they become dogged, sullen, 
silent, and beastly drunk. The children are 
grave and thoughtful. The women seldom, if 
ever, smile, and there is an air of sadness about 
them which is painfully oppressive. They 
cherish no longer the traditions of their people, 
save one only, and that is of Malinche. This 
noble woman, who was the first of her nation 
to receive the sacrament of baptism and the 
Christian name of Marina, was the daughter of 
the Cacique of Coatzacoalcos. But in her 
youth her father died, and her mother married 
again. The result of this union was an off- 
spring u])on whom the inhuman mother be- 
stowed all of her affections, and as the newborn 
infant advanced in years, poor Malinche became 
an object of jealousy and hate. Fearing to im- 
brue their hands in the blood of the innocent 
child, her parents, who shed hypocritical tears 
over a corpse of a little slave, sold her to some 
traders who were going to Tobasco, and pre- 
tended that Malinche was dead. 

Long years afterwards, and when Malinche 
had grown to womanhood, the expedition of 
Cortez entered the river Grijalva, and there, 
because of her peerless beauty, she was pre- 
sented as a gift to the conqueror of Mexico. 
From that hour she became his counsellor, his 
interpretress, and to her mis/ortuneyhis mistress. 


Every page in the history of the conquest 
teems with the praises of this extraordinary 
woman, and her name is as imperishable as the 
memory of the events in which she bore so con- 
spicuous a part. 

Later, when the banners of Castile floated 
from every battlement in the conquered em- 
pire, she, who had told to Cortez the pitiful 
tale of her banishment, was restored by him to 
the home of her unhappy childhood. The Ablje 
Clavigero, one of the ablest writers on Mexico, 
thus briefly describes the visit : " She saw her 
mother and her brother, who presented them- 
selves before her, bathed in tears, and covered 
with confusion, but she received and caressed 
them with great affection." 

A quaint old Spanish writer on the events 
of the conquest, pays Malinche this invidious 
compliment. He says, "she was the first 
woman who ever accompanied an army without 
being a prejudice to it." 

It is impossible to visit any habitable portion 
of the Isthmus — even the remote pueblas on 
the confmes of Chiapas, or the scattered ranchos 
on the slopes of the Wastern Sierra — without 
hearing, from the untutored lips of the poorest 
Indians, the praises of Malinche. Go where 
you will, her memory is as fragrant as the lilies 
which everywhere bathe their drooping heads 
in the shining rivers ; and many an Indian child 
is wo(K5d to slumber by the melancholy song 
which its mother sings of the captivity and un- 
requited love of the Indian Princess. 

In her native village, her memory is cher- 
ished with an affection which almost passes be- 
lief; on the return of her anniversary, a solemn 
mass is said for the repose of her soul. This is 
participated in by the inhabitants of all the 
neighboring towns, who flock in thoasands, 
with floral offerings, to scatter over the grassy 
mound beneath which her remains are said to 
repose. 

For weeks in advance, the young maidens 
nurse with tender care the choicest flowers 
that bloom in the vales, and as they twine 
their garlands, they chant the traditionary 
prayer, that she will some day return to the 
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ancient proYince of CoatzacoalcoE^, to sweep from 
the homes the blight she had involuntarily 
aided to bring. 

I may here pause to observe, that the name 
of this province, which is so difficult of pro- 
nunciation, derives its origin from one of the 
Mexican deities, called qtiatza-quaU^ whose in> 
signia was a great feathered serpent. 

Forgetful as the world ever is of the labors 
of the Catholic missionary, the question may be 
asked, how did he succeed ? The answ^er for 
Mexico is, that the sword and sacrament went 
hand in hand, and that the hour which wit- 
nessed the subjugation of the Mexican £mpire, 
saw also the conversion of its mysterious people 
to the dogmas of the Christian church. 

The same miraculous circumstances which 
seemed to envelope the person of Cortez, and 
to crown all of his acts with success, surround- 
ed also the threadbare friars who followed 
meekly in his glittering train. But they were 
learned and gifted men. The traditions of the 
Indians were ever utilized as a means for the 
introduction of the truths of Christianity. 
Even the plants and fruits were brought into 
requisition to prove that the Saviour died for 
the elevation of mankind. 

It is recorded of a veteran priest that, failing 
once to convince a nmltitude who had gathered 
to witness the immolation of a human victim, 
he seized the Obsidian knife with which the 
sacrifice was to be made, and cutting a jbanana 
in two, showed them the wonderful effigy of 
the crucified Redeemer. The thorny mhaosa, 
which grows along the isotheral line that passes 
through the Isthmus, and extends across the 
arid deserts of Barca to the Holy Land, is 
identical with the plant from which was woven, 
more than 1800 years ago, that agonizing gar- 
land, the crow7i of thorns. 

It is impossible to look upon this emblem of 
torture, which mocks the pretensions of all hu- 
man kings, without realizing, in thoughts too 
pathetic for utterance, how bitterly IIk suf- 
fere<l, who alone received " the Divine right" 
to wear a croicn. 

In every hut on the Iiarren hill sides, where 


the mimosa grows, this sad memento of the 
crucifixion is kept to remind the simple in- 
mates of that most awful event in the history 
of the Christian religion. 

The exquisite flower of espiritu santOy which 
is 80 called because it contains between the 
folds of its snow-white leaves the remarkable 
image of a dove^ was the means by which the 
Indians on the Pacific plains were taught the 
soothing doctrine of the Holy Spirit. 

In the explanations which have been given 
to the Mexican piuntings in Lord Kingsborough's 
collection, we are astonished at the approxi- 
mate coincidence in the character and attri- 
butes of the Zapotecan Deity, qucUza-qtudt, and 
those of our Saviour. It was by tracing this 
similitude in that painting, that the Dominican 
fathers made the first substantial inroad into 
the fearful rites of these idolatrous people. 

The explanation of this remarkable painting 
is that the God of the Milky Way sent a mes- 
senger to a virgin in Tulan, telling her that it 
was the will of the gods that she should con- 
ceive a son; which she did, without having 
known man. This ofispring was Quatza-qualt, 
whose name signifies " our dearest son." He 
was the first who invoked the gods, sacrificed 
to them, made penance in order to appease them 
and to expiate the sins of mankind. He sacri- 
ficed even himself, drawing his own blood with 
a thorn, and after death rose again to sit in 
glory opposite to Cantico, in honor of his pen- 
ance and abstinence. He was the only god 
with a human body, and it was he who created 
the world and the first man. 

This wonderful interpretation of the attri- 
butes of one of the greatest Mexican deities, af- 
forded a ready means to convert the nation and 
to substitute the true Qod for the false one. 
But, alas ! this is the sole refreshing circum- 
stance in the torn and faded history of their 
conquest and subjugation. 

The Indian language on the Atlantic plains is 
a mixture of Maya and Aztec, replete with cor- 
rupt and broken sentences of Spanish, but in a 
little while this wretched dialect \fhich is 
spoken by them, will die out, and leave no 
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trace of the distinctive origin of tbe two tribes. 
In their persons the Indians are somewhat be- 
low the medium stature, but squarely built 
and of great muscular strength. The women 
on the other hand are more delicate in frame, 
and in some instances beautiful and well-pro- 
portioned — a beauty which is enhanced by their 
unpurchas&ble virtue and their devotion to 
home. In matters of dress they wear tlie plain- 
est and coarsest materials, confining their de- 
corations alone to the head. Sometimes the 
hair is bound up in shining masses, with gay- 
colored ribbons and interspersed with wild 
flowers, which grow everywhere in great pro- 
fusion. Sometimes, on the occasion of a fiesta^ 
the cucullo — a beetle which emits a flashing 
phosphorescent light — is introduced among the 
raven clusters of hair, as an auxiliary to the 
Indian maiden's charms. 

In the country to the east of the Coatzacoal- 
cos, there are numerous evidences of the history 
of a once vast and powerful people. These con- 
sist chiefly in the number of mounds, artificial 
wells, copper hatchets, obsidian knives, razors, 
and other implements which are scattered over 
the country. In some reconnaissances which I 
made of the lands bordering the Tancochapa 
River in 1851, 1 found many of these relics ; 
and. indeed, other unmistakeable traces of a 
comparatively advanced state of civilization. 
Near the town of Ishuatlan in the direction of 
the Gulf of Mexico, there is said to be a huge 
stone idol and the ruins of an ancient temple. 
It is not improbable that this may be the spot 
where Bernal Diaz *^ sowed his eight orange 
seeds," the first which were brought to Mexico. 
The old veteran, after telling us that he plant- 
ed the seeds at the foot of the temple in grati- 
tude for a night's sleep without molestation 
from the musquitoes, says : *^ I have merely 
related this in order to acquaint my reader that 
those were the first orange seeds that were 
planted in New Spain." So after all, the deli- 
cious fruit is not indigenous to Mexico, accord- 
ing to Bernal Diaz. 

A remarkable ethnological fact is the exis- 
tence of a race of dumb people, of which there 


are numerous families near Jaltipan. However 
strange this may appear, it is nevertheless cer- 
tain, and the RancJtoa de los nudos (dumb set- 
tlement) established a few years since near the 
lower part of the Island of Tacamichapa, owes 
its designation to the fact that the individuals 
are all dumb who inhabit the three or four 
houses which form this settlement. They in- 
termarry, and thus perhaps this silent race is 
perpetuated. I may here mention that when a 
child is born among them with the gift of 
speech, it is invariably thurst aside. 

Of the towns that existed anterior to the 
conquest, there are several west of the Coatza- 
coalcos, all of which retain their Indian names, 
and are readily recognized on the maps pub- 
lished about the time of the conquest. The 
most important of these is Acaqucaur, once the 
court and residence of the father of Malinche, 
who was one of the most powerful caciques of 
the great Aztecan Empire. It is now the capi- 
tal of the Department, and a place of considera- 
ble importance. Near the junction of the River 
San Antonio, but scarcely discemable amid the 
densely luxuriant foliage, are the ruins of the 
settlement of E^piritu Santo, ibunded by the 
Conquestadores in 1522. This was the home 
of the honest old soldier Bernal Diaz, who lived 
for upwards of thirty years in the province. 
For a long period it continued to be a flourish- 
ing town, but was sacked and burned by the 
buccaneers in 1683. It is said that the pirates 
even stole the bell from the chapel and carried 
it to Tortugas, where they added it to the 
chimes of the church in which they ofiered up 
their accustomed prayers ' after a successful 
marauding expedition. 

At the present time Mina-titlan, which is the 
head of ship navigation on the Coatzacoalcos, 
twenty miles firom the sea, is a place of consid- 
erable importance. Under the developing in- 
fluences of the newly established transit route, 
it has risen from the degradation of a Mexican- 
Indian village to the dignity of a bustling 
American town. The climate of this section, 
from the alluvial character of the soil and the 
dense vegetation, is less healthy than that of 
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tbe other. During the rainy Reason, which 
begins in June and ends in November, persons 
not acclimated are subject to attack of Calnitura 
— a mild form of intermittent fever, due to 
miasmatic |)oison. It is a wcll-noticed fact in 
tropical climates at least,. that the miasma in- 
variably lingers in the foliage of plants. Hence 
it is that the natives adopt the custom of fixing 
their campiug places iu the open air beyond the 
shadows of the trees. It would l)e a task in- 
deed to attempt a description of the matchless 
scenery between the navigable extremities of 
the Coatzacoalcos. For a distance of more than 
ninety miles, the river threads its silvery course 
through evcrgi'een palisades of waving palms. 
Thousands of creeping plants decked with blos- 
houis, beml downward from the overarching 
growth above forming the most fantastic bow- 
ers. In such fairy scenes as these, birds of ex- 
quisite plumage sweep the air in their flight, 
and make the dense forest ring with the melody 
of their songs. 

On the River Jaltepec, one of the exploring 
parties under my command penetrated an ex- 
tensive cave on the southern bank of that river 
about thirty miles from its confluence with the 
Coatzacoalcos. Lieut. Ring, who conducted 
the ex|)edition, in his official letter to mo de- 
scribes the head of a lion at the entrance of the 
cave, carved in bas-relief in the solid rock with 
Kuch surpassing beauty that it startled him. 
Penetrating further, the stalactites pendant 
from the vaulted ceiling of this enchanting 
cavern, glistened in the light of their torches 
like branches of burnished silver. On every 
.>ide were magic fountains that seemed to throw 
up alternate handsfuU of opals and pearls. 
From this cave many interesting relics were 
obtained, among which I find an artistically 
modeled eagle's beak/ which seemed to have 
M;rved as the handle of s<ime vessel. This will 
show in a measure how well the people of this 
iwir Iwuly region conducted their appi-oaches to 
the impregnable fortress of perfect civilization. 


* Thin wa« oxbibtied to tho audience, and i« now in 
tbo ]H>iittcN}it)D of Judge Dslj. 


Passing to the central division, as we rise 
above the alluvial bottoms of the Coatzacoal- 
cos, the vcgeUition which is of a soft and suc- 
culent character, changes to that of a fine and 
cellular tissue, as the mahogany, cedar, zapote, 
and acacia. 

The road out from Suchil (the head of shoal 
water navigation,) leads through a dense forest 
of these trees for twenty-five miles, crossing 
the Tortugano and Jumnapa Rivers, beyond 
which begins the rolling prairies of Sarabia, 
and the clear open country. High up on an 
abrupt spur of the Cordillera towards the west, 
is the town of San Juan Guichicari, which is 
said to have been settled a long time anterior 
to the conquest. There is a curious tradition 
of these Indians which runs thus: In one of 
the fearful struggles for dominion in Peru, a 
small nation called Mijes who inhabited the 
valleys of the Andes, fled from the oppressive 
tasks and cruelties of their conquerors to the 
north. Following for many weary months the 
bases of the mountains which skirt the sinuous 
coast of the Pacific, they passed peacefully 
through the kingdom of the Tapotecos, and 
finally reached the plains of Sarabia. Believing 
themselves secure from further persecutions, 
they detennined to subject the land to the test 
of fire. 

For this purpose the sacred ember was buried 
at the setting of the sun, and throughout tbe 
night they held their gloomy incantations. On 
the following day the ember was found to bo 
extinguished, and with sorrowing hearts they 
obeyed the mandate of their oracle to push 
their journey further. I^eaving the plains, they 
defileil westward through the mountain gorges 
and climbed the rugged steeps of the Cordillera, 
where, exhausted from fatigue and the burning 
heat of their wrathful deity, they halted under 
the spreading shades of an enormous ctrnpinol 
tree. The beauty of the scenery, and the high 
hilU which concealed them from view: deter- 
mined the chiefs to resort again to the sacred 
fire. Another night of fearful suspense closed 
upon the Mijes, but when the sun rose resplen- 
dant in the east, its dazzling light fell up/jn tho 
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still burning ember, which sent up its curling 
incense to the god of day, and the joyous songs 
of the wandering nation announced that the 
pilgrimage had ceased. It was upon this spot 
that they deteimined to found a city, which 
they called in the language of the Mijes, Huitzi- 
cou, pronounced by the iSpaniards Giutzicovi; 
signifying pueblo niievOy or new settlement. 

Whether this tradition be true or false, there 
is one circumstance whith seems to confirm it. 
The Guichicovi Indians have among them the 
Peruvian Alpaca, (Auchenia,) and they are the 
only cultivators of the potato on the Isthmus. 
If, then, the vegetables, like the languages and 
physiognomy of nations, indicate either an 
identity of race or ancient communication be- 
tween men who live under different climates, 
they may become the most imperishable his- 
torical monuments. In this view perhaps the 
tradition is true. One thing is certain — the 
Mijes differ in essential respects from all the 
other tribes on the Isthmus. 

The lands in the central division, though less 
fertile (except on the river margins,) than 
those which lie nearer the Gulf, present every 
variety of soil and production, and the climate 
without question is the healthiest on the Isth- 
mus, because this portion of the route is more 
elevated and^better drained. The scenery all 
through here is surpassingly beautiful, and the 
vista from the summit of the Malatengo Hills, 
with its magic effects of light and shade, might 
challenge the noblest efibrts of a Claude Lor- 
raine. From these gigantic hillocks we see 
spread out before us like a map, the estates of 
Marqn€sanas — the gift lands of Charles V to 
the Conqueror of Mexico — stretching away to 
the south, even beyond the sharp angular peaks 
of the dividing ridge. AU through this vast 
estate, which embraces an area of samewhat 
less than 200,000 acres, there are ruins of indi- 
go vats, lime-kilns, corrals, and other improve- 
ments. But it has long since passed away 
from the descendants of Cortez, among whom, 
in my curious researches I find the family of 
that charming little songstress, Piccolomini. In 
1835 the Duke of Monteleone, becoming no 


doubt tired of the shameful mismanagement of 
the estate, ordered it to be sold, and from that 
time it passed into the hands of Don Esteban 
Maqueo and Don Joaquin de Guergue, who 
are the present proprietors. The principal 
Hacienda is at Chirela, which lies at the en- 
trance of the portals, through which the rail- 
road will undoubtedly pass. This princely 
domain is a vast uncultivated tract, and gives 
employment only to a few vaqueros who spend 
their time among the half-fed cattle which dot 
the barren hill sides of the Pass. 

The inhabitants of this section are all of the 
tribe of Zapotecos, with the exception of those 
who occupy the village of El Barrio. These 
are a half-caste between the Indian and the Ne- 
groes, who were emancipated from the estates of 
Cortez. They ai-e noted only for their idle 
habits and love of mischief. 

One of the most interesting points in the 
Pass of Chivela is the thermal springs lying at 
the foot of the bleak and frowning Cerro Prido. 
This spring has its sources in one of the tribu- 
tary streams of the Rio Verde, and is flanked 
on either side by perpendicular cliffs of compact 
limestone, which rise to a height of 200 feet. 
This defile is not more than two. hundred yards 
in width at the point of greatest separation, 
and the surfaces of the grotesque rocks present 
the appearance of having been rent asunder in 
some fearful convulsion of the elements. High 
up, and near the summit of these over-hanging 
natural battlements, the green cactus and the 
clambering ivy, struggle together to hide the 
shrivelled faces of the rocks, which everywhere 
bear marks of the bloody sacrifices of the vul- 
tures, that build their nests in this wild and 
romantic spot. From midway down are the 
open entrances to innumerable caverns, pene- 
trating into the mysterious depths of this 
weird-like mountain. Beneath, however, all is 
calm, and decked in spring-like beauty ; cluster- 
ing round the foundations of these rugged pali- 
sades, the passion-flower and the convolvulus 
twine themselves in loving embraces. The 
finsbrated acacia grows all along the borders 
of the stream, and mingles its odors wiru those 
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of the blossoming stwhil. The Bprings arc nu- 
merous, but in lieu of having a uniform source, 
they issue at irregular distances from between 
the bouldei*s that lay huddled together in the 
bed of the river j they however have a common 
receptacle in the little azure lake, the thermal 
waters of which lave the foot of the canon. A 
crude chemical analysis, such only as I could 
make on the spot, showed the water to be im- 
pregnated more or less with potash, sulphur, 
and mineral salts, while its temperature ranged 
between 92° and 97*^ of Fahrenheit. The na- 
tives ascribe to this spring the most miraculous 
properties, and hundreds flock there annually 
from tlie remotest places — even Puebla — to 
enjoy a batfi in its del iciously- tempered waters. 
At the bead of this spring is an extensive cave, 
penetrating the rock for several hundred feet, 
and brandling oif into galleries, ante-chambers, 
and numerous other apartments. The entrance 
is partially concealed by huge rocks, at the 
bases of which is the figure of what it requires 
but a very little imagination to discover a 
crouched lion rudely hewn out of one of the 
masses of marble that lie scattered in the most 
grotesque heaps along the shores of the silvery 
stream. Entering the cave by a nrrrow pas- 
sage-way, which is not unlike the wing entrance 
to a theatre, access is had to the main portal, 
over which is distinctly visible in the focus of 
the peering daylight, a gigantic red right hand ; 
and painted along the arched passage-way un- 
derneath this, and overhead until completely 
lost in the darkness, is a series of hieroglyphics 
in two parallel lines. These bear a remarkable 
resemblance to the angular characters of the 
ancient iilrcek and Phcenician. From this cave 
in one of the galleries, I was enabled to obtain 
a curiously devised retort;* and since my return 
from the Isthmus, human bonos and other ves- 
tiges have been discovered by thoser who have 
prosecuted the exploration. In the neighbor- 
hood of Santo Domingo, theru are also numer- 
ous caves ; the principal one is elevated about 
700 feet above the base of the limeBtono moun- 

* Kxhtbitod. Now in Ibo potMQt*0ton of Jadgo Balj. 


tain which frowns upon the village, and is ac- 
cessible only by a steep and circuitous path. 
The entrance to the cave has an arch spanning 
80 ft. by 20 in height, and the plane of the 
floor cuts the horizon at an angle of 30^, until 
reaching a depth of 100 feet below. At the 
foot of this slope is a magnificent apartment 
some 300 feet in diameter, and 50 in height, 
with its sides ornamented with stalactites and 
stalagmites of every conceivable form and va- 
riety. Beyond this ante-chamber the cave ex- 
tends into the mountain for a distance of over 
1000 feet; sometimes expanding into large 
halls, or foiming regular arched passage-ways 
several hundred feet in length ; alternately as- 
cending and descending into ridges and valleys. 
On the wall at the extreme end of the cave ai-e 
several circular paintings, probably intended as 
imitations of the Calendar stones. There are 
also others of the sun and moon, and several 
representations of the human hand, besides 
bones, fragments of pottery and arrow-heads. 
That gold exists in the Chivela Pass in very 
considerable quantities, there can be no rea- 
sonable doubt. But its discovery is far from 
being of recent date. It is a well-known fact 
that the crown on the statue of the Virgin in 
the church at Chihuitan is of pure gold, and 
that it came from the bed of the Rio Verde in 
the pi"ecise hxs&lity where the present discover- 
ies have been made. This crown is upwards 
of fifty years old, and was fabricated at a time 
when Teh uan tepee was a bustling town under 
the old Spanish regime. Some gold has also 
been found in the Almaloya j but up to this 
date a severe day's work has not yielded over 
three dollar's worth of the precious metal. It 
occurs in the ferruginous sands in the dry val- 
leys and gorges, but the grains are very small, 
usually flattened scales, showing that in the 
original rock it is laminated. Some very fair 
specimens have been found in fragments of tal- 
coze schist, with veins of quartz. This schist b 
invariably more or less decomposed, and stained 
with iron rust. The gold thus found in the 
cellular pockets of the quartzose rock, is asso- 
ciated with copper pyrites, 8])ccular iron ore 
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hematite, &c. It is impossible to say what re- 
sults may follow from closer mineralogical in- 
spections of the gold fields of the Isthmus. 
But one thing is certain, we know from the 
manner in which gold occurs here, that the 
mining thereof will be an expensive and tedious 
operation. 

Every one who has passed over the road be- 
tween Almaloya and the Rio Verde, has been 
struck with the strong resemblance which the 
country bears to the metalliferous tracts of Mari- 
posa, and this remark was often made by the 
California passengers long before any gold was 
found. My own impressions are that silver is 
far more abundant in all that locality ; and 
that the rock excavations, which will have to 
be made through the dividing ridge on the 
i-ailroad line, will develope veins of incompara- 
ble richness. Galena exists almost everywhere 
in the Chivela Pass; and an antimonial sul- 
phuret of silver occurs here and there with na- 
tive copper. 

The Zoques (still another tribe distinct in 
all respects,) inhabit the mountainous region 
to the extreme east, from the valley of the 
Chiapa on the South, to the Rio del Corte on 
the north. Originally occupying a small pro- 
vince lying on the confines of Tobasco, they 
were subjugated by the expedition to Chiapas 
under Luis Marin. At present they are con- 
fined to the village of San Miguel and Santa 
Maria Chimalapa. They are easily distinguish- 
ed by the prominence of their features and the 
singular custom they have of shaving the crown 
of the head. Their love fur liquor is inordinate, 
and their manners are coarse and vulgar, but 
they are patient, enduring, and industrious. 
On the cleared portions of the Sierra they cul- 
tivate large quantities of delicious oranges, 
maize, and tobacco ; and their manufacture of 
articles from the txtle and pita, is justly cele- 
brated over the Isthmus. Mentally, they are 
deplorably ignorant, and their conceptions of 
the Deity and of religion, are vague and indefi- 
nite. 

Passing to the southern division of the Isth- 
mus, we find it particularly rich in antiquarian 


remains. The road which leads from Oaxaca 
to Tehuantepec crosses a defile near Mistequilla, 
overhung by an eminence, called in the Zapoleco 
language Gnieiigolay which means larg9 stone. 

When King Cosyoeza began his struggle for 
dominion against the Emperor Montezuma, he 
made on this hill, which he had previously for- 
tified and well supplied with arms, ammunition 
and provisions, the brilliant defence which se- 
cured to him the sovereignty of the lands. It 
appears that in those times there were in the 
hill several springs of water, of which not the 
slightest trace now remains ; but there are still 
to be seen splendid ruins of fortifications and 
vast barracks. 

The Hill of Coscomate, near to 2anatepec, 
is called the hill of the sun and moon, from 
two colossal representations of th^se heavenly 
bodies, carved in the solid rock, which are 
described as illustrated by an inscription in 
unknown characters. The name of Cerro del 
Venado (deer-hill) is likewise attributed to 
an effigy of this animal being hewn out of 
one of the rocks. The old men who accom- 
panied S'r. Moro in one of his expeditions to 
the upper Ostvla, pointed out the situation of 
a valley about nine miles east of the Cerro 
del Venado, where they found the remains of a 
large town, with buildings of stone. 

The cacique Cosijopi, at the beginning of 
his reign, ofiered up a solemn sacrifice to the 
greatest idol of Zapotecos, called the Heart of 
the Kingdom, which was placed on the island 
known as the Enchanted Hill, situated in the 
center of the Lagoons. The idols which were 
found in this island are of terra-cotta. Their 
character is very different from those made by 
the Aztecs, and some of them are not without 
merit. It is asserted that the Island of Tilema 
possesses several objects of archeological inter- 
est, and that in another island the remains of 
an abandoned town are still to be seen. 

The Zapotecos, who numbered about 30,000 
souls, constitute the greater part of the popu- 
lation of the southern division of the Isthmus, 
and are incomparably superior to those of any 
other portion. The salubrity of the climate, 
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the surpasKiDg fertility of the soil, and the va- 
riety and richness of its productions, all minis- 
ter to the prosperity of the inhabitants, who 
have, from the most remote periods of their 
history, been distinguished for their advances 
in civilization. Their knowledge of the me- 
chanic arts was not limited, even in the days: 
of the conquest, and their well fortified towns 
did not fail to attract the admiration, or excite 
the jealousies of the ancient kings of Anahuac. 

Intellectually, the aborigines of Tehuantepec 
exhibit qualities of no mean order, and they are 
found to be intelligent, docile, and lively. In 
perM)nal appearance, they are noted for the 
symmetry of their forms, the regularity of their 
features, and the vigor and sprightliuess of their 
character. The women are delicately made, 
mercurial, wluptuous, and full of vivacity. 
They are particularly remarkable for the ex- 
quisite grace of their carriage, the winning soft- 
ness of their manner of expression, and their 
love of gay costumes. In morals they are 
loose, and full of intrigue ; but in habits they 
are temperate and industrious ; many of them 
weave admirable fabrics from the wild silk and 
cotton, and their manfacture of conserves is un- 
equaled in Mexico. The town of Tehuantepec 
gives employment to persons of various occu- 
pations, and its appearance is enlivened by the 
shops of carpenters, silversmiths, tanners, shoe- 
makers, saddlers, and bakers. The manufac- 
ture of soap is very considerable, and the ex- 
port of buckskins constitutes a lucrative trade. 

The Indians of Juchitan, though numerically 
le.sjj than tli02<e of Tehuantepec, form an impor- 
tant part of the inhabitants of the Isthmus, as 
being superior iu every respect. They are 
bold, independent, industrious and temperate, 
possessing great muscular strength, and a high 
degree of mental capacity. 

The iluaves, who, according to their tradi- 
tions, also came originally from Peru, and once 
a (Kiwerful race, have, from the successive 
struggles f()r supremacy with the Zapotccos, 
dwindled down to a little more than three 
thousand, scattered over the sandy peninsulas 
formed by the lagunes and the Pacific. They are 


generally robust and well formed; some of 
them evince a high degree of intelligence, but 
the majority are grossly ignorant. The Huaves 
of both sexes are habitually in a state of almost 
complete nudity. Their industry consists of 
little else than fishing, and even this they can 
only do by means of sweep-nets. It is a singu- 
lar fact that although the Iluaves are chiefly 
fishermen, very few among them know how to 
swim. 

They have an acute ear for music, and among 
the instruments which are peculiar to them is 
the MarivibOj an instrument formed of slats of 
hard wood, decreasing regularly in length like 
the Paudtan of pipes according to the gravity 
or acuteness of the sound. The instrument is 
played upon by striking the slats with a sort 
of drumstick. They are isolated, and the blow 
produces a short, tinkling silvery note, like a 
stroke upon a gla.ss tumbler. It contains three 
octaves, and each slat or stave is fastened on a 
frame over a series of wooden pipes, similar to 
the reed stops of an organ, by which arrange- 
ment body is added to the notes. Two drum- 
sticks may be used, and thus harmony pi*odu- 
ced ; and the instrument is even played upon 
by two performers, each using two sticks. 
When the performer wishes to change the re- 
gister of the tones, he flattens certain notes by 
sticking on the respective slats a little piece of 
composition formed of wax and India rubber, 
thus obtaining a greater variety of combina- 
tion. 

Such, Gentlemen of the Geographical Society, 
are the inhabitants of the Isthmus of Tehuan- 
tepec, and such their customs and peculiarities 
hastily and imperfectly sketched forth. It 
cannot be denied that in the recital there is 
much to sadden every one who considers ever 
so slightly the resources of a country which 
might be great and prosperous, but which is 
now cursed with stagnation and death. Still, 
there are elements of power and of energetic 
and happy life in the land, which time cannot 
fail to bring forth and develo|w, for they await 
only the neigh of the iron hoi*se to start up 
into healthful and beneficent activity. • 
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NORTHMEN IN AMERICA. 

Comvitinkated by Prof. Cii. C. Rafn, and founded 
on Im work " Antiquitatks AMERicANiE, sioe 
Scriptores Septentiiwiales rtittin Ante-Colnm- 
bUmarum in America^" publislied by him in 
1837 through the Roval Society of North- 
ern Antiquaries of Copetihagen, 

The Dane Gardar, of Swedish origin, was the 
first Northman who discovered Iceland, in 803. 
Only a few out-places of this country had been 
visited previously, about seventy years before, 
by Irish hermits. Eleven years subsequently, 
or in 874, the Norwegian Ingolf began the 
colonizations of the country, which was com- 
pleted during a space of sixty yeara. The 
colonists, many of whom belonged to the most 
illustrious and most civilized families in the 
North, establii^hed in Iceland a flourishing Re- 
public. Here, on this distant isle-rock, the 
Old-Danish or Old-Northern language was pre- 
served unchanged for centuries, and here in the 
Eddas were treasured those Folk-songs and 
Folk-myths, and in the Sagas those historical 
Tales and I^egends, which the first settlers had 
brought with them from their Scandinavian 
mother-lands. Iceland was therefore the cra- 
dle of an historical literature of immense value. 

The situation of the island and the relation- 
ship of the colony to foreign countries in its 
earlier period, compelled its inhabitants to ex- 
ercise and develope their hereditary maritime 
skill and thirst for new discoveries across the 
great Ocean. As early as the year 877 Gunn- 
biorn saw for the first time the mountaiuous 
coast of Greenland. But this land was first 
visited by Erik the Red, in 983, who three 
years afterwards, in 986, by means of Icelandic 
emigrants, established the first colony on its 
south-western shore, where afterwards, in 
1124, the Bishop's See of Gardar was fomided, 
which subsisted for upwards of three hundred 
years. The chief firths or bays were named 
after the heads of the expedition. Erik the 
Red settled in Eriks-firth, Einar, Rafn and 
Ketil in the firths called after them, and Ileriulf 
on Ileriulfsnes. On a voyage from Iceland to 
Greenland this same year (986), Biame, the 
son of the latter, was driven far out to sea 


towards the south-west, and for the first time 
beheld the coasts of the American lands, after- 
wards visited and named by his countrymen. 
In order to examine these countries more nar- 
rowly, teif the Fortunate, son of Erik the Red, 
undertook a voyage of discovery thither in the 
year 1000. He landed on the shores described 
by Biame, detailed the character of these lands 
more exactly, and gave them names according 
to their appearance : Helluland (Newfoundland) 
was so called from its flat stones, Markland 
(Nova Scotia) from its woods, and Vineland 
(New England) from its vines. Uere he re- 
mained for some time, and constructed large 
houses, called after him Leifsbudir {LUfs 
Booties). A German named 'I'^'rker, who* ac- 
companied Leif on this voyage, wa.s the man 
who found the wild vines, which he recognized 
from having seen them in his own land, and 
Leif gave the country its name from this cir- 
cumstance. Two years afterwards Leif 's bro- 
ther, Thorwald, repaired thither, and in 1003 
caused an expedition to be undertaken to the 
south, along the shore, but he was killed in the 
summer of 1004 on a voyage northwards, in a 
skirmish with the natives. 

The most distinguished however of all the 
first American discoverers is Thorfinn Karlsefne, 
an Icelander, whose genealogy is carried back 
in the Old-Northern annals to Danish, Swedish, 
Norwegian, Scottish and Irish ancestoi's, some 
of them of royal blood. In 1006 this chief on a 
merchant- voyage visited Greenland and there 
married Gudrid, the widow of Thoi-atein (son 
of Erik the Red), who had died the year before 
in an unsuccessful expedition to Vineland. Ac- 
companied by his wife, who encouraged him to 
this voyage, and by a crew of 160 men on board 
three vessels, he repaired in the spring of 1007 
to Vineland, where he remained for three 
ye^rs, and had communications with the abori- 
gines. Here his wife Gudrid bore him a son 
Snorre, who became the founder of an illus- 
trious family in Iceland, which gave that island 
several of its fii*st bishops. His daughter's son 
was the celebrated Bishop Thorlak Runolfson, 
who published the first Christian Code of Ice- 
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land. In 1121 Bishop Erik sailed to Vineland 
from Greenland, doubtless for the purpose of 
strengthening his countrymen in their Christian 
faith. 

The notices given by the old*tcelandic voy- 
age-chroniclers respecting the climate, the soil 
and the productions of this new country are 
very characteristic. Nay, \vc have even a 
statement of this kind as o! 1 as the eleventh 
century from a writer not a Northman — Adam 
of Bremen ; he states, on the authority of Svein 
Estridson, the King of Dentaark, a nephew of 
Canute the Great, that tho country got its 
name from the vine growing wild there. It is 
a remarkable coincidence in this respect that 
its English re-discoverers, for the same reason, 
name the large island which is close off the 
coast Martha's Vineyard. Spontaneously grow- 
ing wheat (maize or Indian corn) was also 
found in this country. 

In the meantime it is the total result of the 
nautical, geographical and astronomical evi- 
deupes in the original documents, which places 
the situation of the countries discovered beyond 
all doubt. The number of days' sail between 
the several newly-found lands, the striking de- 
scription of the coasts, especially tho white 
sand-banks of Nova Scotia and the long beaches 
and downs of a peculiar appearance on Cape 
Cod (the Kialarnes and Furdustrandir of the 
Northmen) are not to be mistaken. In addi- 
tion hereto we have the astronomical remark 
that the sl]ortei»t day in Vineland was 9 hours 
long, which fixes the latitude of 41^ 24' 10'/, 
or just that of the promontories which limit the 
entrances to Mount Hope Bay, where Leif 's 
booths were built, and in the district around 
which the old Northmen had their head estab- 
lishment, which was named by them Hop. 

The Northmen were also acquainted with 
American land still farther to the South, called 
by them Hvitramannaland (tho land of the 
White Men) or Ireland-it-mikla (Great Ire- 
land). The exact situation of this country is 
not stated ; it was probably North and South 
Carolina, Georgia and Florida. In 126G some 
priests at Gardar in Greenland set on foot a 


voyage of discovery to tho arctic regions of 
America. An astronomical observation proves 
that this took place through Lancaster Sound 
and Barrow's Strait to the latitude of Welling- 
ton Channel. The last memorandum supplied 
by the old Icelandic records, is a voyage from 
Greenland to Markland in 1347. 


EXPEDITIONS AND EXPLORATIONS. 

1. Paraguay Exptdltion, — The United States' 
exploring steamer " Argentina," Captain Page, 
was to leave Buenos Ayres about the 20th 
April, for the Rio Paraguay, accompanied by 
the small steamer ^^ Alpha." The expedition- 
vessels will proceed, in the first instance, direct 
to the sources of the Paraguay, and will then 
ascend the Pilconiayo. The " Argentina" will 
go as far as her draught will permit her, when 
the explorers will embark in the Alpha. 

2. EzjmlUhn from St, Paul to British Cotum- 
bia,'St. Paul, Minn., is situated in lat. 45°, 
and long. 93°; Fort Thompson, in lat. 51°, 
and long. 122° west. Between these two 
points is an immense and little known region, 
comprising tho valleys of the Minnesota, the 
Red River of the North, the Assinneboin, Lake 
Winnipeg, and both branches of the Saskatche- 
wan. Beyond the latter are the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and west of the mountains, Eraser River, 
(the seat of the new gold region,) flowing into 
the Gulf of Georgia, opposite Vancouver's 
Island, and within a few miles of Washington 
Territory. 

With a view to explore this region, an expe- 
dition is now being organized, and will set out 
early in June from St. Paul, for a thorough 
and careful exploration of the region described. 

The route of the expedition will be direct to 
the headwaters of the Red River ; thence by 
steamboat to Pembina ; thence north-westerly 
to the great bend of the South Saskatchewan ; 
thence to the sources of that river in or near 
the Kootanais Pass of the Rocky Mountains. 
This pass is in about lat. 50° north. It is pro- 
posed here to explore tho eastern base of the 
mountains, prospecting for gold iu the streams, 
and obtaining full particulars of the climate 
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and material resources of the country, as far 
north as Edmonton, on the north branch of 
the Sttskatchewan. The exploring expedition 
will be accompanied by competent miners, in 
the expectation that gold deposits will be dis- 
covered. From Edmonton, the expedition will 
follow the express route of the Hudson's Bay 
Company to the Canoe Country, or the sources 
of Thompson River, where, close to the western 
base of the Rocky Mountains, the richest gold 
fields of British Columbia have been found. 
Here, if it be deemed expedient, the expedition 
will divide — one party going to the Pacific 
Ocean, and the other undertaking to explore 
the sources of the Columbia River and the re- 
gion occupicil by the Kootanais Indians. The 
latter party will return by I^ewis and Clark's 
Pass, the Falls of the Missouri, and the valley 
of Milk River to Fort Mandan, and thence by 
Big Stone Jjake and Fort Ridgeley to St. Paul. 
Both parties will return during the present 
season. 

The expedition is fully equipped with scien- 
tific instruments, luid is accompanied by several 
physicians. The cost is estimated at about 
Jji;300 per man. It is to be led by Messrs. Wm. 
II. Nobles, of St. Paul, and (Jeo. B. Olmstead, 
of Fort Ripley — the first-named in charge of 
the Columbia division, and the latter in charge 
of tJie Pacific division. The exjH'dition was 
organized as a purely j)rivate adventure, but 
the City Council of St. Paul subsequently, by 
resolution, adopted the pragramme, and thus 
gave it somewhat of an ofiicial cliaracter. 

3. Another NorUi-Weat Expeilithiu — Several 
citizens of St. Paul have purchased the small 
steamer Jeannetto Roberts, 112 tons burden, 
and of very light draft, and contemplate the 
unexampled task of conveying it into the 
waters of the Red River of the North ; but be- 
tween Big Stone I^ke and Lake Traverse, the 
source of the Red River, there is a atrip of low 
land about three-fourths of a mile wide, form- 
ing the divide between the two valleys, and 
which, in the spring season, is overflowed so as 
to permit at least of canoe navigation from one 
lake to the otlier. The depth of the water on 


this portage is frequently from twenty to 
twenty-four inches, and this steamer, it is be 
lieved, can be got over. Once in Lake Traverse 
the course is free far into the British Pos- 
sessions. It is the intention of the party about 
to attempt this exploit, to proceed at once to 
Pembina and Fort Garry. The expedition, it 
is proposed, will start on the 21st May, taking 
with them a year's outfit and provisions. 

This expedition goes into a country mostly 
inhabited by Indians — the Sioux and Yankton 
tribes — who are friendly to the whites. If suc- 
cessful, it will o|)en a lucrative trade not only 
with them, but also with Pembina and the 
Selkirk settlement. The course of the Pem- 
bina trade is at present by dog-trains, over- 
land to St. Paul. 

Eventually, another steamer will connect at 
the land \ng» between the two lakes, and form 
a continuous line between St. Paul and the Red 
River settlement*. Captain Davis, now com- 
manding one of the Prairie du Chien and St. 
Paul packets, has charge of the exijedition, 
and intends to take along with bira several 
ship carpentere to Lake Traverse ; and there, 
converting his steamer into a saw-mill, spend 
the fall in preparing timber for building two 
other steamers, and have them ready by the 
spring of 1860. 

4. Surety of the Sf, Latcrenre. — The British 
Government has ordered an accurate survey 
of the Straits of Belleisle and the River and 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. The operations are to 
be superintended by Commander Orlebar, 
R. N. The work will be commenced as soon, and 
be continued to as late a date as the seasons 
will permit of. A part of tlie commander's 
force will be detached, for the porpose of re- 
examining and correcting the survey of the 
upper part of the river, made about thirty 
years ago. This is a most necessary and im- 
portant work, more particularly as regards the 
lower part of the river. An accurate survey 
completed, and its dangers to navigation indi- 
cated by lighthouses and other nautical appli- 
ances where necessary, will do away with the 
evil repute which has ever attached to this 
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great navigable stream. It is the more neces- 
sary, since the St. iMiwrence has become a com- 
mon highway of trade from the teeming West 
to Europe ; and it is equally with the Missis- 
sippi, the scene of a vast stcamboating interest. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATISTICS, 


STATISTICS OF GUANO. 

Guano or " huanu" is a Peruvian or Quichua 
word, signifying " manure." In commerce the 
name is applied to a peculiar fertilizer, found in 
its greatest essential strength in rainless re- 
gions, and mainly on islands and rocky promon- 
tories. It is simply the dung or excrement of 
sea-fowls, (and sometimes of turtles and seals,) 
which has been accumulating through uncoun- 
ted ages ; and which on the group of Chincha, 
off the coast of Peru — according to Humboldt 
— has attained the enormous depth of 50 to 60 
feet, fn three hundred years, however, the 
deposits had not uicreased for more than a third 
to half an inch, and hence where the greatest 
accumulation has occurred, the process of for- 
mation must have been going on from times long 
anterior to either traditional or written history. 

Though the true nature of this substance was 
not known to the civilized world before the 
visit of Humboldt to South America, it was 
well known to the subjects of the Incas ; and in 
all the works relating to the ancient agricul- 
ture of the Peruvians, its value as a fertilizer is 
Kpoken of. The early navigators were also 
cognizant of the guano islands, and had seen 
cargoes of this deposit conveye<l from the is- 
lands to the adjacent mainland, and witnessed 
its effects in stimulating the growth of crops. 

On his return from South America in IHOTi, 
Humboldt transmitted samples of this substance 
to the chemists Fourcrc>y and Vau(iuclin of 
I'aris. Their elalx>rate analysis, published in 
the ** Annates de Chimie," (vol. 50,) introduc- 
ed it fairly to the seientiiic world, and caused 
its real importance to be fully recognized. In 
1810 (len. Beatscm, then on the Island of St 
Helena, at the suggestion of Sir Joseph Bank.s, 
made an elaborate series of experiments with 


guano on the potato, which were interesting 
alike from their novelty and from their useful 
results. But no practical application was umde 
of this substance either in Europe or the United 
States until 1824, in which year the late Mr. 
Skinner, then editor of the American Farmer, 
received two barrels of it at Baltimore. This 
first importation into this country was distri- 
buted in small parcels for experiment ; and one 
of the recipients, ex-Gov. Lloyd of Maryland, 
pronounced it to be *• the most powerful man- 
ure he had ever seen applied to Indian com." 

Years elapsed, and no further means were 
taken to bring it into use. True, that in the 
meantime both Europe and North America had 
received samples from Peru, but only in such 
quantities as to constitute them rather matters 
of curiosity than utilitarian in purpose. In 
1840, twenty barrels were received in England. 
But notwithstanding the astonishing results 
from its application to the soil, the fear that 
the enormous crops realized under its stimulus 
might exhaust the land of its productive ele- 
ments, deterred the great body of the farmers 
from availing themselves of so valuable a fer- 
tilizer. Repeated experiments, however, at 
length convinced the most sceptical of the error 
of this prejudice, and at the same time that the 
new commodity was the safest, cheapest, and 
most {X)tent of known manures. Its consump- 
tion now became general, and the guano trade 
expanded rapidly into a vast commercial and 
industrial interest. 

The imports into the United Kingdom from 
the commencement of the trade to the end of 
the year 1857, amountetl to 2,373,308 tons, and 
year by year as follows : 



Tons 


Tons 

Toiw 

1841. 

.... 2,881 

1847. 

... 82,392 

1853... 123,166 

1842.. 

... 20,398 

1848. 

... 71,414 

1854 ...235,111 

1843.. 

. . . 3,002 

1849. 

... 83,438 

1R55.... 305,061 

1844.- 

..•104,251 

1850. 

...116,925 

1856... 191,501 

1B45.- 

... 283,300 

1851. 

.. -243,014 

1857-... 288,362 

1846.. 

... 89,203 

1852. 

. . . 129,889 

(2,373,508 ton.s.) 


These figures, it must be understood, include 
also the quantities re-exported, which must 
have been to a considerable amount — chiefly to 
t he continent of Europe. The principal sources 
from which this supply was procured, are noted 
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in the following table. The minor and indirect 
sources are aggregated under a common head. 
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The introduction of guano into the United 
States as a material of commerce and general 
consumption, dates later than into tho United 
£^ingdom. Indeed, it was only after an abso- 
lute proof of its success by the British &rmcr, 
that its use became common in America. But 
since this period, (1848,) the demand for it 
has been greater than the supply, and its use 
has been constantly on the increase. The fol- 
lowing table exhibits the amounts imported, re- 
exported, and retained for each succeeding year : 
Imported. Re-exported. Retained. 


1648 ■ 
1849 • 
1850- 
1851 • 
1852. 


1,013 
21,243 
11,740 
23,153 
50,054 

1853 38,034 

1864 176,849 

1855 173,961 

1856 56,746 

1857 80,418 

1868 75,197 


3 

4 

537 

430 

348 

386 

59,589 

994 

2,085 

2,153 


1,013 
21,240 
11,736 
22,616 
49,624 
37,686 
175,463 
114,372 
55,752 
78,333 
73,044 


Total (II years). -707,408 66,529 640,879 

The principal sources, direct and indirect, 


whence these several amounts were derived, 
are shown in the annexed table : 
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The continent of Europe, with the exception, 
perhaps, of France and Spain, receives its sup- 
plies indirectly, chiefly by way of iSreat 
Britain ; nor are statistics convenient to show 
to what amount it is used. The quantity 
shipped from Peru to Spain in 1858, was 27,100, 
and to France 25,545 toas — together about one- 
fifth of the whole exported from that country. 
The West India Islands are also consumers, 
and several of them producers also. Guano is 
also largely imported into Mauritius, and it is 
to this substance, in connection with the free 
importation of Coolie labor, that that island 
owes its rapid and sustained dcvelopmcnt- 
Guano is also largely used on tl.e lands in Bar- 
badocs — the dense population of which gives it 
also an abundance of labor. Mauritius and Bar- 
badoes indeed have, from the two great ele- 
ments of agricultural prosperity — ^guano and 
abundant labor — become the most flourishing 
sugar colonies of the British Empire, and in 
production have far outstripped the most pros- 
perous of the countries in which slave-labor is 
used. 

" Guano (we quote the Report of the Com. 
of Patents for 1854,) like all kinds of animal 
excrements, varies materially in its quality ac- 
cording to the nature of the food habitually 
used. The richer and more nutricious it is, 
the greater will be the fertilizing properties of 
the manure. Hence the dung of the highly-fed 
race-horse is more valuable than that of the 
drudge-horse released from the cart and kept 
u[K>n low fare. For the very same reason the 
excrementitious deposits of birds feeding upon 
fish or flesh, afford a stronger manure than 
pnrn>ts or pigeons wlurli live on berries and 
grain. Again, guano is very materially influen- 
ced by the age and climate in which it is found. 
ThiLS, during the first year of its deposit in 
Bolivia or Peru, the stratum is whitish and 
abotmds in uric aci<l ; but in the lower strata, 
which have existed perhaps for ages, the color 
is a rusty re<], as if tinged with oxide of iron. 
They become progressively more and more 
solid from the surface downward — a circum- 
stance naturally accounted for by the gradual 


accumulation of the strata, and the evaporation 
of the volatile parts. In all climates subject to 
rains and heavy dews, the guano expased to 
their influence undergoes fermentation, loses a 
portion of its ammoniacal salts by the decom- 
position, and thereby is diminished in value. 
The excrement of the birds, when first deposi- 
ted, is rich in nitrogenous compounds. No am- 
monia, as such, exists among its constituents ; 
but the access of air and moisture induces a 
slow decomposition by which ammonia is gen- 
erated, and when the circumstances are favora- 
ble it escapes into the atmasphere. Wherever 
moisture is abundant these changes are most 
rapidly affected ; whereas, on the other hand, a 
dry climate and a rapid accumulation of the 
deposit are more likely to insure its preserva- 
tion in a comparatively unchanged state." 

From these remarks it is obvious that the 
composition, and consequently the value of the 
different kinds of guano, will vary according to 
age and the localities from which they are ob- 
tained. The varieties best known to commerce 
are the Peruvian, Bolivian, Chilian, Patagonian, 
Ecuadorian, Mexican, Central American, West 
Indian, and African, (Ichaboo and Saldanha 
Baj',) etc. They may also be classed in con- 
formity with their chemical composition, or 
follows : 

Equadorian. 1 

Peruvian (Chincha) | ^^^^„i^^. 
BoliYian, (Angainofl) [ 
Chiliun, (fine) J 


Cbijian, (ordinary) 
Peruvian, (Lobos) • 

Mexican 

West Indian 

Ichaboo 


Iniennediate, 


Saldanha Baj 

Algoa Bay 

Pataf^mian 

Shark's fiay, (Aiu.) 


PhofphoHe. 


Peruvian guano is found on the islands and 
coasts between the 6th and 21st degrees of 
south latitude. The government report of 
1853 divides the huaneras or deposits into three 
grand sections: the sotUhem embracing the 
coast from the limits of Bolivia to Arica ; the 
viiddi^j comprising those between Arica and 
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Callao ; and finallj^, the northern, including the 
remainder between Callao and Paita. 

The "southern Rcction" bears the local 
names of Chipana, Iluanillas, Punta de Lobos, 
Pabellon de Pica, Puerto Ingles, Iquique and 
Patellos, Punta Grande, etc. The Chipana de- 
posit is situated in lat. 2P 22' south, and con- 
sists of a table-rock from twenty-five to fiftv 
yards. above the sea. The Hu^miUasWe^ in lat. 
21^ 18' south, and consists of four quebrados 
or valleys, in which are the deposits. The 
Punta de Loboa is a rocky point in lat. 21° 00' 
sonth. The guano lies in the valleys in layers 
with a mean height of fifteen to twenty 3'ard8. 
The Pabellon de Pica is a tent-shaped hill near 
the village of Pica, in lat. 20° 57'. The guano 
of this deposit is found in crevices of varying 
depths. The guano of Puerto Ingles, about a 
quarter of a mile distant from the Pabellon, on 
a small peninsula, forms an eminence upwards 
of 500 yards long by 250 to 300 yards in breadth, 
on which are large huaucras. The islands of 
Iquuftie and Patillos lie to the north of the Pa- 
bellon and Puerto Ingles in lat. 20° 46' south, 
the former in the bay of the same name. Both 
were important deposits in by-gone ages, but 
are now exhausted. The promontory in lat. 
20° 23' is called Punta Grande, and the guano 
is found in several valleys facing the sea. Punta 
Grande being in proximity to the Morro of 
Tarapaca, which is a kind of sand-hill, the 
guano in the deposit is covered with heavy 
layers of sand, and hence it is difficult to esti- 
mate its contents. These are said, U^wever, to 
be immense ; and there are many rea.son8 also 
for believing that these deposits were used in 
the time of the Incas. Besides the deposits 
particularly noticed, there are smaller ones of 
white fresh guano upon different rocks and 
points between Iquique and Punta Grande, 
and at Pisagua — a small landing place to the 
north of the Punta, from which the manure is 
taken for the use of the coast region.' There 
are also localities belonging to individuals. 
Probably the total amount of guano in the 
whole southern region, may be estimated at 
10,000,000 tons, of which 7,921,407 tons have 


been estimated for in the five first deposits, 
Chipana, Huanillas, Punta de Lobos, Pabellon 
do Pica and Puerto Ingles ; and which are here- 
with recapitulated : 

Tons. 

Chipana 280,602 

HuanellM 1,912,505 

Punta de Loboa 1,460,790 

Pabellon de Pica 2,975,000 

Puerto Ingles 1,292,510 

Total 7,921 ,407 

The " middle section" consists of the CInncha 
Islands in lat. 13° 32' south, and nearly oppo- 
site to Pisco. Some guano is also found on the 
cliffs of Corredas and Yicjos, and on the small 
island of Ballesta, but the quantity is small and 
not material to the estimate of the district. It 
is from these islands that the guano sent to 
foreign markets is chiefly extracted, and the 
quantity here accumulated is greater than in 
all the " huaneras" collectively. The quantity 
of manure on these islands has been variously 
estimated — in 1842 by Senor Jose Villa, in 
1847 by Senor Rivero, and in 1853 by a gov- 
ernment commission. The results of each esti- 
mate are herewith given : 

Estimate of Estimate of Governm't 

Villa. Rivero. Estimate. 

North Island • .. 28,926,671 7,600,000 4,189,477 

Middle Island • • h 7 7n7 700 6,450,000 2,505,949 

South Island ... p'i'"'»'"» 4,200,000 6,680,675 


Total (tons) -.46,632,280 18,260,000 12,376,100 

An estimate by Admiral Moresby, (also in 
1853,) reduces the amount to 8,600,(X)0, of 
which 5,500,(X)0 tons are attributed to the 
North Island, 1,500,000 tons to the Middle 
Island, and 1,600,(X)0 tons to the South Island. 
Probably the estimate made by the government 
commission is nearest the truth. Taking this 
as the basis of calculation, and estimating the 
annual removal of the deposit at 3(X),(XX) tons, 
we arrive at the conclusion that the whole may 
be carried off in the next H years. 

The "northern section" consists mostly of 
small islacids, very low, and exposed to the 
winds. The layers of guano are not usually 
deep, and the deposits are frequently mixed 
with sand. They will eventually, however, be- 
come more valuable, as they are now the resort 
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of the vast clouds of birds which the operations 
at the Chihcha group have driven northward ; 
and thus, when the wealth of the one section 
is exhausted, the other will supply its place. 
The islands of this section may be divided into 
four groups, viz. : the Lobos de Tierra, the 
Lobos de Fuera, the Guanape, and the island 
of Ferrol. The Lobos <U TUrra (5^ OG' S.) 
group consists of a principal island, and the 
islands of Bermeja, Felix Gonzales and Colo- 
rado. The Lobos de Futra is two islands lying 
in lat. 7° 03' S., and separated by a very nar- 
row channel. The guano of this group is mixed 
with the excrements of the sea-lious, (I(Ah)s,) 
which are hero very numerous. The Giianape 
Islands are two in number, lying in lat. 8^ 30' 
S., and about five miles from the coast. Only 
the northern island contains guano. The island 
of Fend is a small island in lat. 9"" 07' S. The 
extent of the guano deposits on the islands of 
the northern section, as above defined, is shown 
by the following table : 

Groups, etc- Tons of guano. 

LoboB do Tiorra 477,858 

Lobos de Fuera 265,743 

Guanape Inlands 79,8U0 

Island of Ferrol 30,700 

ToUl 854,101 

Aggregating the sums of each of the three 
sections of the Peruvian deposits, the following 
will be the result: 

Southern Section 7,921,407 ton.s. 

Middle Section 12,376,100 *' 

Northern Section 854,101 ♦' 

ToUl 21,16l*,608 " 

In addition to the deposits above enumerated, 
guano is alfK> found in small quantities on the 
i.slands of Malabrigo (lat. 7"" 49'), San Martin 
or Dona Maria (lat. U^ 04'), Mazorque (lat. 
11° 25'), Pescadores (lat. 11^ 40'), Las Hor- 
migas (lat. 11*^ 5C'), and El Pelado in lat. 
11^ 35' south. The island of Santa, in lat. 
9^ 11', contains only a few tons of recent 
guano ; but it is probably destined to become 
an important deposit, since, of late years, its 
large area has become the resort of myriads of 
birds, and the guano is rapidly accumulating. 

These guano deposits are of immense talue 
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to Peru, and the sale thereof yields to the na- 
tion five-eighths of the public income. In 1857 
the income amounted to $8,C56,25G, of which 
$5,290,952 were derived from this source. The 
quantity shipped during the years 1856~'57, 
and 1857-'58, and the distination of the ma- 
terial, is stated as follows: 

Destination. 1857-'57. 1857-'58. 

England and the Continent- 181,134 15r,333 

Spain 7,874 27,160 

Franco 14,101 25,545 

Australia 1 ,523 

Mauritius 7,228 

Tnitod States 51,943 51,253 

Barbadoes 2,667 

Asia 1,929 

Total (Peruvian tuns) • • 256,981 266,709 

Bolivian (or Angamas) guano is found in 
many spots along the coast bordering on the 
desert of Atacama. Pucquica is the principal 
port from which it is shipped. As a fertilizer 
it ranks next to the guano of the Chincha Is- 
lands, being the product of a region but a few 
degrees southward, and in which rain never 
falls. But the deposits are frequently buried 
in sand, and the guano oftentimes mixed or 
adulterated therewith. These circumstances 
add largely to the cost of shipping, and have 
tended greatly to depreciate its real value in 
the markets. The shipments have been wholly 
on British account, and up to 1858 had amount- 
ed only to 24,667 tons. 

OiUian guano ha.s been found chiefly in the 
vicinity of the desert of Atacama, on the north- 
em frontier — is generally of a very inferior 
quality , and the deposits may be said to be 
nearly exhausted. There are, however, other 
deposits further south ; and another and a very 
valuable variety, although rare, is exported 
from Valparaiso. This latter is said to be col- 
lected from the rocks, and is a recent deposit. 
It is quite hard, and comes to this country in 
large pale-yellowish masses, and in value is 
said to be equal to that of. the best Peruvian. 
Between 1848 and 1858, both years inclusive, 
only 8,847 tons of Chilian guano have been im- 
ported into the United States. 

Patagmiian guano is inferior in value to that 
found on the coasts nearer the ^uator, inas- 
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much as tbe deposits have been doprived of 
their salts by the frequent rains of the climate. 
The guano of this region indeed is almast want- 
ing in ammonia ; and it is always mixed with 
sand, sometimes to the amount of one-third the 
unit. Very little, if any, of this deposit has 
been brought to the United States, and to 1858 
only 73,485 tons had been landed in England. 

Equadcn^ian guano is brought from the Gala- 
pago Islands, which belong to the Republic of 
Equador. This group lies some six hundred 
miles west of the mainland, and consists of four 
considerabk} and a large number of smaller is- 
lands and islets. The shores abound in turtle, 
(hence the name, Galapagos,) and arc frequen- 
ted by myriads of aquatic fowls. From the 
latter the guano of these islands is derived. 
Of this deposit only 525 tons have reached the 
United States. It is, however, according to 
the analysis of Prof. Horsford, rich in ammonia, 
the sample examined by him having contained 
15.59 per cent, of that substance; and hence it 
probably ranks with the average qualities of 
the Peruvian stock. The islands near the 
Equadorian coast, and also those near the coast 
of New Granada on both seas, contain deposits 
of this fertilizer of greater or less extent. 

Mexico and Grntral America have deposits on 
the headlands and islands on both the east and 
west coasts. The locality will vary in the com- 
position of the several varieti&s. In some parts 
of the Pacific coast, where the climate is nearly 
rainless, the deposits will be essentially ammo- 
niacal. Where the rains are frequent and 
heavy, their value will depend on the amount 
of their phosphates. But as yet little is known 
of these brands. On the Pacific side the lar- 
gest known deposits have been found on the 
three islands called the Marias. In the vast 
stretch of coast from the Isthmus of Darien to 
the head of the Gulf of California, however, 
tiiere is ample space for future discovery. On 
the Atlantic side of these countries, the guano 
is of an entirely different character from that 
found on the Pacific coast, and in some instances 
has yielded as much as GO per cent of the phos- 
phate of lime. The island group called the 


Triangles, near the coaat of Yucatan, is the 
chief known source of Mexican guano. Small 
shipments have been made annually into both 
England and the United States since 1851. 

West Indian guano is found abundantly on 
the solitary rocks and islets which stud the 
Caribbean Sea, and the neighboring ocean. The 
island of Aves, or Bird Island, (the possession 
of which is now contestfed between the Vene- 
zuelan and Dutch governments,) is the richest 
source of phosphate guano hitherto discovered. 
Some samples have yielded 84 per cent of dry 
super-phosphate of lime, or one-thii*d more than 
pure ground bones. It is very remarkable for 
its little moisture. Of dry organic matter and 
ammonia, the proportion is 6^ per cent. There 
are also workable deposits on Navasa i.sland 
off the southwest peninsula of Hayti ; and there 
are large deposits on the peninsula of Saroana, 
and also on the Florida Keys. With the ex- 
ception, however, of the Bird Island deposit, 
these have not been disturbed. The guano of 
this island is known to commerce as Venezuelan. 
Western and Southern Africa have yielded 
large quantities of guano, which have been col- 
lected chiefly at two points, Saldanha Bay and 
Ichaboe. The guano of Saldanha Bay, like that 
of Patagonia, comes from a latitude and climate 
subject to heavy rains, and consequently loses 
the greatest part of its ammonia, unless collect- 
ed in a very recent state. It derives its chief 
value from its phosphates, which range higher 
than those of any other known variety except 
those of Mexico and the West Indies. Ichaboe 
guano is now nearly exhausted, and where 
found in the markets is a recent deposit made 
from day to day, and collected by hand from 
the rocks. This new guano is much more val- 
uable than the old, the latter having been ex- 
posed to the wind and rain of centuries, and 
lost nearly all its ammonia. It approaches in 
composition that of the Chincha Islands, but it 
is remarkable as containing a considerable per 
centage of carbonate of lime, which is entirely 
wanting in the Peruvian variety. 

In the course of our remarks, we have inci- 
dentally referred to the composition of the sev- 
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eral Tarieties as ascertained by analysis. It 
may now be proper to compare the results, as 
on their composition depends their value. The 
analyses that appear in the following table will 
suffice for this purpose : 
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Sulphuric acid. 
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poop'-'iotwao^Okj^^QD-^ Proportion of 
'^ ;ucn**'bidii-oo^tU«ojoODO Ammonia 

The great variation in the several guanos is 
thus made clearly apparent. But practically 
there are only two constituents which com- 
merce recognizes as valuable — the mntfioniu and 
the pli09piiaUs. Knowing the cost of these ma- 
terials in the market, we may therefrom easily 
deduce the money- value of jiny of the guanos 
severally. Thus, ammonia is worth about fif- 
teen cents a pound, and the phosphates about 
two cents a potmd. In Chincha Island guano 
we find seventeen per cent, of the former, and 
23.48 per cent, of the latter commodity. 

Hence, 

340 poands of ammonia at 15 c«nU per lb $51 00 

470 " " phosphates at 2 " " 940 

gives the value of a ton (2,(KX) lbs.) of Chinrha 

guano at S<i^ 40- 

In the same manner we find the value of a 
ton of Sahlanha Bay guano, (containing. 1.62 


per cent, of ammonia and 56.4 per cent, of 
phosphates,) to be $28 42, thus — 

32.4 pounds of ammonia at 15 cents per lb- • • $4.86 
U28.0 " " phosphates at 2 " " ...23.66 

Strictly speaking, however, the alkaline salts 
have some value, say a half a cent per pound, 
and this may be added according to the pro- 
portion present in the samples examined. 

It may be proper here to see how far the 
theoretical prices agree with the actual market 
prices. In the Liverpool market of the 18th 
March, 1859, the quotations were as follows: 

Peruvian (Chincha) jBl2 00a. to jBl2 lOs. 

<' (Upper or Bolivian)... 7 10 to 8 OOs. 

Ichaboe 5 00 to 6 OOa. 

Pato^nia 3 10 to 4 108. 

Saldanba Bay 5 10 to 6 108. 

and it may be stated that in the New York 
market, Peruvian guano brings from fl>(>0 to 
$65 per ton. These figures confirm essentially 
the correctness of the method of valuation 
adopted. 

Hitherto, we have not alluded to the sources 
of guano in the Pacific Ocean. These are new, 
and comparatively unknown, and have mainly, 
if not altogether, been discovered by American 
explorers, who, under the stimulus of the act 
of Congress, pa.ssed 18th August, 1856, have 
organized expeditions to search for this valuable 
commodity. 

The act alluded to was passed for the pro- 
tection of those who risked their lives and 
fortunes in these adventures. It provides that, 
" when any citizen or citizens of the U. S. may 
have discovered, or shall hereafter discover, a 
deposit of guano on any island, rock or key, not 
within the lawful jurisdiction of any other gov- 
ernment, and not occupied by the citizens of 
any other government, and shall take peaceable 
possession thereof, and occupy the same, said 
island, rock or key, may, at the discretion of 
the President of the U. S., be considered as ap- 
pertaining to the United States." The discov- 
erer must give notice to the State Department, 
noting the latitude and longitude of the island, 
rock or key discovered, and furnish satisfactory 
evidence of the date of discovery, and of the 
taking possession and occupation thereof, etc. 
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Congress alone can grant the exdiutice right of 
occupation for the purpose of obtaining and of 
selling the guano to citizens of tho United 
States; but *' nothing in this act contained 
shall be construed obligatory on the United 
States to retain possession of the islandjs, rocks 
or keys aforesaid, after the guano shall have 
been removed from the same." The trade be- 
tween the islands and the ports of the United 
States is to be considered as a branch of the 
coasting trade, and regulated as between differ- 
ent parts of the United States. Tho President 
is authorized, at his discretion, to employ the 
land and naval forces to protect the rights of 
discoverers ; and, " until otherwise provided by 
law, all acts done, and offences or crimes com- 
mitted on every such island, or in the waters 
adjacent thereto, shall be held and deemed to 
have been done or committed on the high seas, 
and be punished according to the laws of the 
United States. 

The advantages of this law to the American 
merchant and navigator are apparent, and have 
been followed by a vast amount of exploration 
and discovery, both by individuals and associa- 
tions. Up to the commencement of 1859, no 
less than forty-nine guano islands and island 
groups have been discovered in the Pacific 
Ocean, and taken possession of by Americans. 
These are named in the following list, (all no- 
tified to the State Department,) which also 
gives the astronomical position of each : 


Latitude. 


Baker*« (P 

Jams' Qo 

Howland O^ 

Maiden's 4^ 

Arthur's 3° 

Christmas 1° 

Ciiroline 9° 

Ann!8 9° 

SUvcr's 10° 05' 

Flint's no 26' 

Bnuinan's IF 48' 

Rogewein's 11© 0(V 

Groninque 10° 00' 

Fnenhavcn 10° 00' 

Quiro's 10° 32' 

Ijow 9<' 33' 

Clarence 9° 07' 

Farorite 2° 50' 

DnkeofYork 8° 30' 

Farmer's 3© 00' 


S. 
S. 
N. 
S. 
S. 
N. 


15' 
21' 

50' 
15' 
32' 

68' 

54' S. 
49' S. 

S. 

s. 
s. 
s. 
s. 
s. 
s. 
s. 
s. 
s. 
s. 
s. 


Longitude. 
n6<> 21' W. 
159° 52' W. 
1760 52' W. 
155«^ 00' W. 
176° 05' W. 
1570 32' W. 
150O 07' W. 
151° 16' W. 
1520 16' W. 
151° 48' W. 
1540 10' W. 
156° 07' W. 
156° 44' W. 

59' W. 

12' W. 

38' W. 


156° 
170° 
170° 
171<» 
176° 
172° 


40' W. 
40' W. 
10' W. 


170° 50' W. 


Longitude. 
171° 39' W. 
170° 62' W. 
172° 00' W. 
174° 14' W. 
171° 00' W. 
158° 07' W. 
159° 20' W. 
160° 65' W. 
160° 53' W. 
161° 50' W. 
160° 52' W. 
161° 40' W. 
162° 05' W. 
165° 30' W. 
165° 56' W. 
173° 20' W. 
173° 44' W. 
149° 10' W. 
154° 22' W. 
169° 28' W. 
161° 38' W. 
162° 20' W. 
162° 20' W. 
162° 32' W. 
172° 46' W. 
173° 26' W. 
170° 10' W. 
178° 00' W. 


Latitude. 

Bimie's 3° 35' S. 

Phenix 3° 40' 8. 

MaryV 2° 63' S. 

Endorbury's 3° 08' R. 

Sydney 4° 20' 8. 

Penhryn's 6° 65' S. 

Peacado 10° 38' S. 

Ganges 10° 59' S. 

Rierson's 10° 10' S. 

Sideron's 11° 05' S. 

llumpbroy's 10° 40' S. 

Frances 9° 58' S. 

Flint 10° 32' S. 

Nassau 11° 32' S. 

Danger 10° 00' S. 

Mary Letitia's 4° 40' S. 

Kemin'a 4° 41' S. 

Walker's 3° 68' N. 

Sarah Anne 4° 00' N. 

America 3° 40' N. 

Prospect 4° 42' N. 

Samarang 6° 10' N. 

Palmyro 6° 48' N. 

Danger 6° 30' N. 

Makin 3° 02' N. 

Mathew's 2° OS' N. 

David's 0° 40' N. 

Barber's 8° 64' N. 

The two first-named islands have been claimed 
by the American Guano Company, and the rest 
by the United States' Guano Company, and in- 
dividual citizens of the United States. 

These acquisitions arc all to be surveyed and 
charted, and the quality and quantity of the 
guano thereon, to be ascertained by competent 
analytical chemists and topographical engineers, 
and a report thereof made to Congress at the 
earli&st practicable period. At some of thfise 
islands there are good harbors and safe anchor- 
age, and at others of them there is a good lee ; 
which conditions, coupled with the fact that gen- 
erally they are situated where storms are seldom 
known (the prevailing winds being from the 
east), make them places of safe resort for 
ships. 

The quantity and accessibility of the guano 
on many of these islands is placed beyond doubt. 
What remains to be demonstrated is its qual- 
ity, and whether that is such as to warrant its 
importation. Generally the guano of the Pa- 
cific Isles is that classed as phosphatic, and con- 
tains also sulphate of lime and other salts. 
Little, however, ha-^ been brought into the At- 
lantic States. In 1857 some seventy or eighty 
tons were imported into New York in the ship 
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Aspasia ; and yet, with such limited quantity, 
experiments have been made which have proved 
its value as a fertilizer ; and its success has led 
to a demand which wil^insurc an immediate and 

« 

thorough trial of its powers. 

The accounts of the operations of the com- 
panies and individuals operating in the Pacific 
are very meagre, and not at all connected. 
From the latest, which appear in the " N. Y. 
Tribune" of the 28th May, 1859, we learn that 
the American Guano Company (which has its 
Pacific headquarters at Honolulu, and it8 prin- 
cipal seat in New York) has been very success- 
ful at Jarvis' Island, a^d had already carried 
into Honolulu between 13,500 and 14,000 tons 
of guano. Considerable quantities had also 
been landed at San Francisco. The value 
of this guano in Ne\vXprk Is about $40 per 
ton. 

From the brief survey of the localities of this 
material of commerce, which it has been the 
object of this paper to portray, it is evident 
that, in one form or other, guano is not that 
scarce article which our incomplete information 
would lead- us to prejudge. ^ It is found, indeed, 
in all the solitudes of Jine earth, and is daily 
being ac<;umulated, and will cv^r be on the in- 
crease, so long as the sea-bird finds a home on 
the coasts and promontories, or on the islands 
of the great (x:can. The demands of commerce 
and agriculture, be they ever so vast, cannot, 
therefore, exhaust the rich stores of nature. 
They may clear away existing deposits — laying 
bare the rocks which are now covered with the 
animal refuse of ages, but again and again, so 
provident is nature, and so prodigal in her gifts 
to man, will the bird return to its habitat, and 
renew, layer by layer, the so valued mass ; and 
and when driven away for a time, it bat seeks 
another scene for its operations. In all this 
may we not trace the hand of a wise Provi- 
dence, who thus has provided a panacea against 
the improvidence of man, and stored up a trcfis- 
ure that brings fertility and productiveness to 
the lands which, through ignorance and folly, 
he has converted into a wilderness, and ren- 
dered unlit for his habitation. R. S. F. 
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REPUBLIC OF URUGUAY. 


Lat. 29° 20' to 34° 58' S. 
Long. 520 38' to 58° 31' W. 
Area, 73,536 sq. miles. 


Populat'n (1856), 177,300. 
Density, 2.4 1 to sq. mile. 
Capital, Montevideo. 


GOVERNMENT. 

Fxecutive. — President, elected for four years. 
The present President, Don Gabriel Antonio 
Pereira, was elected on the Ist March, 1856. 
The Vice-President (Don Bernardo P. Borro) 
is elected for the same term as the President. 

A(hninLstralion. — The Ministers — 1st, of for- 
eign relations and internal administration ; 2d, 
of fmance, aud 3d, of war and marine. 

Legial/Uure. — A Senate and House of Repre- 
sentative, the members of which are elected by 
the people. 

JiuUciary. — A Supreme Court at Montevideo, 
and courts of superior jurisdiction at Monte- 
video, Colonia and Maldonado. 

Rdigwii, — The Holy Apostolic Roman Cath- 
olic. 


POPULATION IN DEPARTMENTS. 

Dopartmentu. 1856. 1829. Incr. 

Montevideo 43,520 23,404 20,1 16 

duodalupe (Oanclones)-. 13,600 7,800 ' 5,800 

Irridr::::::::::::::: 1:^1 «.««» '^'"^ 

Colonia del Sacramento.. 10,320 9,706 614 

Soriano 13,200 13,200 

Paysandu 11,200; 

Salto 14,300 V 27,900 6,660 

Tacuarembo 9,060) 

Corro Largo 10,100 10,100 

Slrl""':^':.. ••.::: ::::::; 'l%\ '''"^ ^ 

Duraxno, or Entre Yi y 
Rio Negro 8,200 6,826 1,374 

ToUl 177,300 128,312 48,988 

Chuf Tuvnis, — Montevideo, Colonia and Mal- 
donado. Montevideo has about 35,000 inhab- 
itants. Besides these, there are 15 smaller 
towns, and 8 pueblos. 

FINA\CI» (1856). 

Roceipttf $2,132,800 ) Deficit 

Kxpenditurw 3,280,745 J $1,147,946 

Pablic Debt (1853) about $10,000,000 

coMMKRci: (1855-'56). 
1.— Value qf Exports and TmporU. 
Years. Itniwrtn. Export*. Total. 

1865 $4,504,987 $8,791,249 $13,296,236 

1866 4,686,317 10,303,853 14,890,170 

Incroa«o> $81,330 $1,512,604 $1,593,934 


#^ 
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2. — Domestic Produce Exported 1852-65. 


Products. 

Seal oil Casks, 

Ox horDS • • • 1,000 ds. 

Bones 1,000 ds. 

Beef qqtls. 

Ashes tons, 

Hair 25 lbs. 

Cow hides, dry • • No. 
'* salt.. 

Horse hides, dry * 
" salt. 

Hides, slunk.. . • 

Skins, seal " 

hog.... 
ass .'• . 
deor •. "doz. 
sheep ..." 

otter " 

goat " 

Beasts' claws *. . " 

Grease qqtls. 

Wool 2Slb8. 

Mules and mares - No. 

Hoofs 1.000 ds. 

Feathers lbs. 


1852. 1853. 1854. 1855. 


«t 


ti 


(( 


t( 


(t 


It 


659 

420 

20,420 

940 

28,980 

479,496 

113,563 

86,970 

26,926 

7,256 

12,875 

86 

128 

« • * • 

1,350 

90 

200 

111,500 

1,866 

59,620 

315 

85 

7.50D 


53 

773 

889 

37,444 

940 

76,810 

650,179 

111,831 

191,456 

102,250 

8,854 

9,109 

908 

95 

• • • • 

14,261 

1,170 

1,250 

146,600 

1,631 

183,150 

1,095 

233 

23,000 


104 

571 

241 

43,780 

4,355 

58,210 

325,522 

106,545 

114,993 

71,250 

2,920 

3,450 

• « • ■ 

304 

■ • > • 

9,808 

330 

30 

87,500 

930 

51.010 

1,569 

61 

5,100 


94 

542 

442 

62,774 

6,968 

34,-290 

269,261 

113,654 

96,442 

82,314 

3,317 

6,596 

326 

200 

2 

6,094 

146 

« • • « 

112,666 

1,394 

48,080 

3,022 

45 

4,500 


3. — JHstribtUion of Principcd Exports^ 1856. 
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.4 — Distribution of Imports in 1855. 


Wines and 

Pro- 

Manufac- 


Country. 

Spirits. 
•35,200 

visions. 

tures, etc. 

Total. 

England 

$8,200 

•804,400 

•847,800 

France 

• 83,600 

16,800 

632,800 

733,200 

Spain ...-.•. 

358,000 

31.000 

169,800 

548,800 

Brazil 

135,400 

76,800 

161,800 

374,000 

U. States .... 

. 10,000 

15,000 

246,600 

273,500 

States of It4ily 

. 38,200 

16,800 

120,600 

175,600 

La Plata (i/u« 





nos Ayres\ • 
Other countrs 

2,800 

■ • • • 

163,400 

166,200 

. 149,400 

66,600 

950,200 

1,166.200 


ToUl .. .•934,200 $431,200 •3,239,600 $4,605,000 

S.— Navigation, (1855). 

Arrivals 1 ,593 veeaels. 183,779 tons. 

Departures 1,514 " 187,570 " 

6. — Disiribulion of Skipping (1855). 

Countries. Arr. an 

Oreat Britain 200 

France 179 

United SUtes 146 

Spain 194 

Sardinia 169 

Brazil 100 

Hamburg 66 

Buenos- Ayres 168 

Other foreign countries* • • • 416 


Dept. 

Tons. 

9sels. 

69,186 


60,097 


44,855 


36,010 


34,840 

*• • 

20,236 


16,016 


12,852 


41,006 


Total foreign 1,626 

In coasting trade 1 ,481 


(I 


K 


Total 3,107 

7. — Commerce with United States. 


315,099 
66,251 

371,349 


ca9 ^^ a> CO ^^ lU 

»OGOMOO)^ CO 

(o CO o *>« o ^^ oi 


Marseilles. 


(From the Report of the Register of the Treasury.) 

Exports Imports / Shipping. 

Years. from U.S. into U.S. Entered. 

1849 9147,727 $79,924 1,609 tons. 

1860 61,542 1,275 

1861 45.789 19,114 2,146 

1868 193,073 49,707 2,508 

1853 308,446 302,980 3,660 

1864 612,967 457,179 3,980 

1856 422,172 242,709 6,317 

18^ 651,329 361,036 2,066 

1^7 1,006,172 368,297 2,630 

1868 678,128 621,888 4J05 


(I 


II 


(t 


II 


It 

14 


II 


ii 
11 


Cleared. 

4,980 tons. 

2.034 

2,267 

6,443 
10,056 
19,643 
19,721 
13,319 
24,439 
14,544 


(I 


II 
i( 


II 
II 


It 


If 
II 


WEIGHTS, MEASURES AND MONEYS. 

Old — The system of Spain. 
New — The French metrical system. 
The English yard and gallon are also in use 
at Montevideo. [R. S. F. 


HUMBOLDT COMMEMORATION. 
A special meeting of the " American Geo- 
graphical and Statistical Society','* in commem- 
oration of their most illustrious fellow member, 
tho late Baron Humboldt, will be held on 
Thursday evening, June 3d. Professors Lieber, 
B.*iche and Guyot will deliver addresses. 
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No. 3. 
PUBLIC FINANCE : RECEIPTS, EXPENDITURES, DEBTS, Etc. 

<«- d Aggregate -^Expenditures on account of — 

Btotee, etij. ® 5 Receipts into .g . >,^ >* --^ £ Amount of g ^-5 g g 

5 1 the TwMury. S| a|S 5^« Public Debt. |d 2 S'g 

Andorre — 50,000 •••• •••• 50,000 •••• **•• 

AnhalUBernburg. . . . 1858 795,960 ... .••• 795,960 2,035,624 thaler=0.72 

Anh.-Dessatt-Kcethon " 1,212,836 ••.• •••• 1,212,836 1,705,773 •' =0.72 

Austrian Empire. ..1857 149,147,923 45,893.498 53,445,009 170,414,858 1,208,000,000 florin=0.50 

Baden* 1858 6,693,294 ... ■••• 6,623.643 38,580,688 " =0.4 

Bayaria* 1656 16,234,940 5,214,913 3,721,119 16,972,713 84,630,422 " =0.41 

Belgium 1868 26,887,052 7,167,805 6,291,280 26,033,054 131,785,475 frano=0.19 

Bremen " 1,051,037 208,291 120,925 1,095,925 6,791,700 thaler=0.80 

Brunswick* " 3,379,320 ... •.• 3,379,320 6,935,325 " =0.72 

Denmark " 9,242,358 3,321,972 3,481383 9,201,858 62,136,720 " =0.54 

Frankfurt* " 1,030,150 274,874 221,512 979,491 7,030,250 florin=0.50 

French Empire " 337,044,632 100,787,002 112,972,206 335,674,382 1,526,078,568 • franc=0.19 

Great Britain, etc.. " 325,831,262 137,410,085 161,224,749 337,818,623 3,740,280,000 jE atg.=4.80 

Greece 1857 3,106,802 272,921 1,122,369 3,050,879 19,125.000 drachm=0.17 

Hamburg 1858 2,024,229 ... ..- 2,163,366 22,656,767 mark=0.'29 

Uanover* " 13,758,182 1,506,327 1,863,720 13,826,354 33,273,579 thaler=0.72 

Hcsae-Ca&sel* " 3,585,082 330,235 810,526 3,602,628 8,135,244 " =0.72 

Hesae-DanuHUulf ... " 3,511,963 ..•• ..• 3,479,872 7,648,797 florin=0.41 

Hesso-Uomburg* •. " 154,917 .... •.-. 177,265 434,071 " =0.41 

Holland (Luxemb'g*) " 30,399,119 13,601,379 4,727,218 29,089,368 463,851,544 " =0.41 

Ionian Islandu 1856 1,830,917 10,766 120,000 1,736,605 1,440,000 je8tg.=4.80 

Lichttf nstein — 29,700 .... 29,700 • • . • florin=0.54 

Lippo-Detmold — 324,000 • • • . • • • • 324,000 262,000 thaler=0.72 

Lubeek 1858 301,780 107,800 30,320 301,280 2,490,200 marc=0.28 

M^h'b'g'S.'" i '^ *'^'^^^ ^'^^^'^^3 3'^^^'^^^ florin=0.48 

Modona 1851 1,598,588 .-. ..- 1,658,345 ..•• lira=0.19 

MonSo — '20,000 .... 20,000 

Na«au» 1858 2,318,521 ... .... 2,318,521 3,790,000 florin=0.50 

Oldenb'g A Kniph'cn " 1,827,346 ... ... 1,825,229 2,724,480 thaler =0.72 

Parma " 1,&14,140 ••. ... 1,844,140 2,267,200 lira=0.19 

Portugal " 74,403,961 3,896,680 4.504,388 15,277,533 118,432,266 milrea=l.l8 

Prussia* " 91,016,040 9,603,892 22,771,776 91,015,040 176,268,286 thaler=0.72 

Reu-KH-Grciti — 43,750 .... ... 43,750 ... " =0.72 

Reuw-Schloiti — 189,360 .... .... 187,'200 352,080 " =0.72 

Roman States 1858 15,541,813 4,805,078 2,146,757 15,391,223 70,459,560 8cudo=1.06 

Rua,.ian Empire.... 1852 220,377,600 26,800,000 77,916,000 220,668,000 1,04 3,4 14,1 23t S. rouble ^0.80 

San Manno -- 6,360 .... •.•• 4,240 .... 8cudo=1.06 

Sardinia 18.58 27,546,670 9,488,050 7,275,614 28,262,035 128,633,843 franc=0.19 

Saxc-Altenburg*... " 534,773 «... .... 632,659 787,122 thaler^O.72 

8axe-Coburg-Gotha» " 416,880 .... .... 416,880 781,693 " =0.72 

Saxo-Meiningen*.. " 674,122 ... .... 664,169 1,721,764 florin =0.41 

S-Wcimar-Eiscn*ch* " 1,116,695 201,189 26,413 1,111,854 4,056,169 thaler=072 

Saxony^ " 6,742,976 326,001 1,421,869 6,636,896 44,153,289 " =0.72 

SchaumVrg-Lippo» — 164,160 .... .... 164,160 .... " =072 

Scbwartzb'g-R'd\ 1858 330.374 .... .... 327,662 .... florin=0.41 

Schwarta'g-Sond. " 384,802 .... .... 379,811 1,116,016 thalcr=0.72 

Spain " 99,207,774 12,067,978 22,253,607 99,207,774 732,'206,648 real =0.06 

Sweden " 7,412,916 .. •• 3,339,950 7,142,838 .... R. M. thaler^O.28 

Norway " 5,185,040 276,090 1,674,400 6,ia5,040 4,910,416 Sp. thaler ^0.12 

Switwrhind (fed.). 1857 3,721,091 60,737- 272,382 3,050,664 1,937,698 franc=0.19 

Turkcyt ia54 34,602,000 .... 14,673,000 34,602,000 648,659,200 pia8tre=4.33 

Tuscany 1858 6,219,216 .... 1,328,268 6,218,944 .... llra-~0.16 

TwaSioili^ 1856 26,249,886 .... .... 26,518,191 101,153,760 ducatr-0.83 

Waldock 18.57 267,527 .... .... 278,624 .... thaler— 0.72 

Wurtcmbarg»....1858 6,920,638 .... .... 6,918,691 21,988,133 florin— 0.41 
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LIBRARY DEPARTMExNT. 


BOOKS, MAPS AND CHARTS, ETC., 
Purchased aiid d4)nated since last Report. 


BOOKS, ETC., ADD£D BY DONATION. 

Nashville — (Presented by the Mayor of Nash- 

.vUU.) 
— Catalogue of the University of Nashville, 

1858-9 : pamphlet, 8vo., pp. 24. 
— First Annual Announcement of the Medical 

Department of the University of Nashville, 

1857. 1 pamphlet, 8vo., pp. 8. 
North America — (Presented by Edward PeltZj 

Esq.) 
— Neuer Praktischer Wegweiser fur auswan- 

derer nach Nord-Amerika in drei abtheilun- 

gen mit Karten, planen und anaichten. Von 

Captain B. Schmolder. Mainz, 1849, (3 vols. 

in one,) 8vo. pp. 120, 154, 106, cloth. 
European States — (PrtseiUed by Hie same.) 
— Der Papst und sein Reich oder die weltliche 

und geistliche macht dcs heiligen stulils. 

Von Dr. J. F. Neigcbaur. Leipzig, 1847. 

1 vol., 8vo, pp. 410 ; paper. . 
— Schwede in Jahren 1843. Von Theodor 

Mugge. Hanover, 1844. 2 vols., 12mo., pp. 

316^255 ; paper. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 

Tenth AIekting, June 2d, 1859. In the 
absence of the PreaideQt, the Rev. Joseph P. 
Thompson, D. D., 3rd Vice President, took the 
chair. 

On motion, the ordinary business of the So- 
ciety, except the admission of new members, 
was suspended. 

Herman Andersen, Samuel Dexter Brad- 
ford, Jr., Julius Bing, Malcolm Campbell, 
Robert J. Dodge, John-S. Dunning, Daniel AV. 
Fiske, James Lorimer Graham, Jr., Andrew F. 
Higgins, Henry B. Millard, William C. Miller, 

Nugent, Bartholomew O'Connor, Edward 

P. Rudd, James M. Sanderson, Charles Tracy, 
J. Howard Waiuwright, and Alexander R. 
Walsh, were elected Resident Members. 

Thomas Hoyne, of Chicago, 111., and Thad- 
deus Stevens, of Lancaster, Pa., were elected 
Non-Resident Members. 

The Chair then stated that the particular ob- 
ject of the meeting was to enable the Society 
to pay a tribute of resfiect tu their lately de- 
ceased Honorary Member, Alexander von Hum- 
boldt.* 

Prof. Francis Lieber, L. L. D., then read a 
paper on "The Life and Character of Hum- 
boldt." 

Resolutions, expressive of the Society*s i-e- 


* A full report of the proce«din^ of thia meeting, 
with the several addreiwcti, cto., will be issued in a 
separate form. 


gret at their great loss, were introduced by the 
Honorable Charles P. Daly, and, having been 
seconded by Professor Alexander Dallas Bache, 
L. L. D., in an eloquent and feeling address, 
unanimously carried. 

Remarks were also made by Professor Arnold 
Guyot, and the Hon. George Bancroft. 

AdjoitrneA, 


DEPARTMENT OF GEOGRAPHY. 


NOTES ON SIAM.* 

BY DAVID OLTPHANT KINU, ESQ., OF NEWPORT, R.I. 

Accompanying a Map of His Travels. 

Having been the first to avail of the recent 
opening of the Kingdom of Siam, circumstances 
obliged me to be often absent IVom the capital 
city, and I beg to hand you herewith a copy 
of the map of my travels in that country and 
the adjacent Kingdom of Cambodia, sufficiently 
interesting, I trust, to warrant its reception at 
your hands. 

With the exception of M. de Pallegoix^s ac- 
count of these countries, nothing has hitherto 
been published respecting them worthy of any 
confidence ; and of the interior, beyond the 
city of Bangkok, the fanciful accounts of the 
natives served mei*ely to excite a curiosity that 


« A letter dated Newport, R. I., Feb. 5, 1869^ read 
before the " American Geof^phical and Statistical 
Society" on Thursday, 24th March, 1859, by John Jay, 
EM)., Foreign Corresponding Secretary. {See Proceed- 
ings, ;i. 65.) 
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a foreigner was unable to gratify. Permitted 
at last to investigate for ourselves, T became 
acquainted with Eastern Siam, and what is left 
of the old Kingdom of Cambodia ; and although 
the many reported marvels in botany and natu- 
ral history were successively followed up until 
they were proved fables, still the geographical 
features of a new country are always of inter- 
est, and a few general remarks respecting them 
may not be unacceptable. 

The eastern shore of the Gulf of Siam 
stretches from Bangkok to Chant iboon, and 
beyond Kampoot, but the lofty range of moun- 
tains along the coast impedes communication, 
and the Petrio canal is exclusively used by 
travelers to or from the eastern provinces. This 
canal, fifty-five miles long, connects the city of 
Bangkok with the Bang Pa Kong river, and is 
made through a flat alluvial countiy, entirely 
devoted to the culture of rice. The natives, 
like the rest of the Siamese, appear to be a 
branch of the Malay family. The floors of 
their bamboo thatched houses arc raised some 
four feet from the ground, their clothing simply 
a cloth round the w^aist, and whatever they 
may be engaged in, one hand is generally ac- 
tively employed warring against the swarms 
of raosquitos. 

The canal joins the Bang Pa Kong River 
twenty miles from the mouth of the latter. 
This river, as you ascend, becomes narrow and 
winding ; cultivation is restricted to a strip of 
land on either bank at first, and then occurs 
only at intervals ; the inhabitants are few and 
poor, and nothing that can be called a village 
is met with until you arrive at Pachim. Here, 
and elsewhere in Siam, the traveller is struck 
by the immense tracts of land laying idle for 
the want of a laboring population. Emigration 
from China would soon remedy the evil, but 
the ^Siamese rulers dread the introduction of 
any number of coolies, and restrict their im- 
portation. 

Pachim is the residence of the governor of 
a province, and the traveler must land and 
show his passport. The officials are invariably 
civil and obliging, provided your passport comes 


from their superior in rank ; and custom among 
themselves obliges the foreigner to ofier a 
small present before leaving. The town of 
Pachim consists of some twenty bamboo houses, 
and was entirely destroyed two years since — a 
fire from the prairie consuming crops and all. 
The river here is about forty yards wide, and 
during the rainy season, from July until No- 
vember, runs out at the rate of five miles per 
hour : during the reet of the year there is a 
regular rise and fall of the tide here, and its 
influence is felt up to Kabin. Leaving Pachim, 
the navigation of the river is tedious, being 
against a strong current in the wet season ; 
after ^rhich the river rapidly falls, and the 
channel is narrow and full of obstructions. An 
occasional glimpse of the mountains far ofi* to 
the east and north is obtained, but the country 
along the river maintains its level character, 
and generally is densely wooded. 

Twenty years ago, during a war with the 
Cochin-Chinese, a military road was constructed 
from the town of Wooang Kabin, at the head 
of navigation, across to the Tasawai River ; and 
although the bridges have disappeared and the 
road is a mere wreck, still it is the only route 
across the country. Merchandise is conveyed 
in small, but neat, covered carts, drawn by a 
pair of buffaloes — travelers using elephants; 
and from this point over to the confines of 
Cochin-China, these latter animals occupy the 
place the horse does with us. They are large, 
docile, and well trained, and cheaper than any- 
where else in the world — a full-grown animal 
being worth from $50 to $75. About two- 
thirds of the males are provided with tusks, 
and in buying and selling the natives appear to 
think nothing of the value of the ivory. Ten 
miles south-east from Kabin, I visited a spot 
on the bank of the river, where a number of 
natives were sinking shafts, in search of gold. 
From all I could learn, but little had ever 
been found, and of late scarcely any. 

Elephant traveling over the military road is 
tedious and uninteresting. During the rainy 
season the streams are so swollen that the road 
is never traversed if it can be avoided, and the 
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want of water in the dry season is an ever 
present evil ; the elephants soon become foot- 
sore and sick, if pushed beyond twenty-five 
miles per day ; travelers are rarely met with, 
and solitary houses, twenty miles a|)art, only 
relievo the wcarina^^s of the route. One day 
out from Kabin the road winds around the base 
of a mountain, but with this exception, it is all 
a prairie across to Tasawai, occasionally broken 
and rolling, and then stretching for miles as 
smooth as a floor. The soil is of red sand, and 
the trees twisted and dwarfed in a manner I 
could never accoimt for, until, caught u|x)U one 
ocaision by the fire that annually sweeps over 
these plains among them, I had an opportunity 
of seeing how the young ti-ees were parched 
and shriveled by it. Bog iron, which occurs 
frequently, is the only metal to be found on 
the road. 

The provincial town of Mattabong is situated 
on both sides of a river of that name, in the 
center of an immense plain. The country, for 
nearly a hundred miles around it, is flooded 
with water soon after the commencement of 
the rains, traveling becomes impossible except 
in boats, and wild animals wander ofi* to the 
mountains. The existence of a large lake to 
the eastward has been reported to foreigners 
ever since their residence in 8iam, and in the 
map accompanying M. de Pallegoix's work, it is 
incorrectly inserted. The native accounts of 
its size were found to be not far from the tnith, 
and I passed completely round it, the shores 
everywhere being pleasantly diversified with 
forest and open* prairie. The natives hold the 
lake in a sort of superstitious fear, its rough 
waves causing many accidents to their small 
canoes; and squalls and water-spouts are of 
frequent occurrence. During tlio months of 
January, February and March, when the water 
has drained off the surrounding country, the 
lake appears alive with fish, and the inhabitants 
collect large quantities of them. From Sep- 
tember to l)ccemlH?r, the banks are overflowed 
from ten to twenty feet deep ; in the lake, no 
bottom at ten fathoms ; at the close of the dry 
season, in May, frequent shoals occur in its 


bed, and a boat drawing two feet of water is 
all its shallowness will allow. 

At the northern extremity of the lake, in 
the vicinity of Simrap, was situated the ancient 
capital of Cambodia, no trace of which now re- 
mains except in the Nokon Temple, spared from 
destruction on account of its religious charac- 
ter, when the city was taken by the Cochin- 
Chinese, about A. D. 200. The temple stands 
alone in the jungle, in too perfect order to be 
called a ruin — a relic of a race far ahead of the 
present in all the arts and sciences. A mag- 
nificent stone causeway, a third of a mile long, 
leads throifgh an ornamental entrance up to 
the temple, composed of three quadrangles, one 
within, and raised above the other. The lower 
quadrangle is 200 yards square, a broad ve- 
randah, with a double row of square ornamented 
pillars running all round, with large and elab- 
orately ornamented entrances at the corners 
and centers. It is built of hard grey sand- 
stone, without wood, cement or iron in its 
composition, the blocks of stone fitting to each 
other with wonderful precision, and the whole 
temple, within and without, covered with care- 
fully executed bas-reliefs of Budhist idols. A 
few priests reside outside its walls, and the 
place is visited as a shrine by the Cambodians. 
On the eastern verandah, a square tablet of 
black marble has been set into the wall, cov- 
ered with writing, and doubtless setting forth 
the main facts in the raising of the temple. The 
characters used are precisely similar to the 
pre.'<ent Cambodian alphabet, but so much has 
the use of the letters changed, that the present 
race cannot decipher it. 

The Oodoong River issues from the the south 
end of Smith's Lake, and is throughout a broad, 
majestic stream. The town of Poontenang sup- 
plies the whole country' with pottery, and from 
there to Oodoong scarcely a sign of human life 
is to be found. This city (Oodoong) is the 
present capital of Cambodia — the former city 
having been completely destroyed by the 
Cochin-Chinese, fifteen years ago. A wooden 
palisade, twenty feet high and GOO yards 
square, encloses a straggling collection of 
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thatched houses, the residences of the nobles, 
in the centre of which a low brick wall encloses 
the palace, mint and arsenal. Everything be- 
speaks poverty, and the recent i>avages of w^ar ; 
but nothing could exceed the friendliness of 
the welcome extended to us by the King, and 
we were assured that foreign travelers would 
be willingly granted every facility. 

On the river below Oodoong, the Roman 
Catholics have a mission astablishment, at Pena 
1^0, where we found a bishop and one priest, 
and descending the river, stopped at Pelom- 
peng, a town on the borders of Cochin-China. 
This is a place of some little trade — raw silk, 
iron, dried fish, &c., being brought here from 
the Cambodia River — but the crowds of Cochin- 

m 

Chinese in the streets manifest anything but 
kind feelings. From a hill in the rear of the 
town, the further course of the rivers, as shown 
in my map, was noted ; the Cambodia River, 
after receiving the Oodoong River, turning due 
oast, with a breadth not less than two miles. 

The elephant road from Oodong to Matta- 
bong, like the rest of the roads, is only avail- 
able during the dry scafion, and as far as Potisat, 
winds through a billy region. Near this town 
a large de|)osit of antimony is found, and also 
qMarrics of Oriental alabaster. The journey 
from Mattabong to the coast at Chantiboon 
usually occupies six days, the crossing of the 
coast range of mountains causing some delay, 
and affording nothing in scenery in return. 

The botany and natural history of this region, 
so far as I can judge, afford nothing new or 
strange. The annual overflow of the plains is 
favorable to nothing except aquatic plants, and 
t he water lily is common everywhere. In ad- 
dition to white and purplo lilies, and the com- 
mon lotus, a bright cherry colored variety is 
found at Simrap. At Penit Pza, a lily was 
said to exist, surpassing in size and beauty the 
Victoria Regia. It was not in flower at the 
time of my visit, and the leaf of the plant was 
similar to the lotus. The cork tree, wild nut- 
meg, licorice, and several varieties of india rub- 
ber and gutta-percha, are met with in the 
mountains, but not in sufficient quantities to 


be of commercial value. My endeavors to meet 
with the tree producing the gamboge gum were 
unsuccessful, it only being found in the moun- 
tainous region between Chantiboon and Kam- 
poot. 

The wild animals of the country are not as 
numerous as might be supposed. The natives 
say that twenty years ago an epidemic swept 
off immense numbers of them ; and though 
tracks of deer, buffalo, wild cattle and pigs, are 
often seen, the animals are few and wild, and 
seldom met with. Wild elephants and rhi- 
noceri are found in remote districts, and the 
tiger and leopard are heard of occasionally 
everywhere. The natives hold these last in 
in but little fear, saying they have never been 
known to attack any one that faced them. 
This country has long enjoyed a reputation for 
abounding in reptiles that does not belong to 
it. The skins of anacondas offered at Bangkok 
come from the northern provinces, and in all 
my travels I never saw but four snakes, all 
small. The annoyances of travel are caused by 
smaller specimens of animal life. Ticks are 
common, and require constant care ; mosquitos 
are often very troublesome; and swarms of 
large horse-flies, that bring blood through an 
elephant's skin, sometimes drive men and ani- 
mals almost wild ; but the gi*eatest nuisance 
arc the ground leeches. The first shower of 
the rainy season brings into life a crop of 
leeches, that grow to some three inches long, 
and infest the face of the earth. Warned, by 
the rustle of the leaves or the jar of the ground, 
of the approach of something living, they erect 
themselves on one extremity in the pathway, 
and swing round and round, trying to cling to 
what is passing by. Halt in the path, and you 
can see them coming in hurried spans from all 
sides ; drive your pantaloons inside your boots, 
and they climb up and get down your neck. 
To sleep in the open air is impossible, as they 
rest not at night, and animals of all sorts are 
covered with them. 

The birds of the country are mostly of the 
wading species. Pelicans and ducks are com- 
mon, but the adjutants and birds of the crane 
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family ai'e innumerable; eagles and vultures 
are commonly found in the vicinity of carrion, 
and the shoe-horn bird of Sumatra is occasion- 
ally met with in the forest. 

So far as my experience goes, this land is poor 
in minerals. A little gold is obtained, but iron 
is the only thing found in any quantity ; no 
trace of coal anywhere. The mountainous re- 
gion along the coast is doubtless richer, but is 
at present unknown. 

With these remarks, I commend the accom- 
panying map to your attention. 


RRMARKS or THE HON. CHARLF.S P. DALY. 

Judge Daly said that the acknowledgments 
of the Society were due to Mr. King for the 
interesting paper he had forwarded. Traveling 
through a country as yet but imperfectly 
known, he had been careful to observe those 
things which travelers generally neglect, and 
as careful to omit what they usually thought 
it important to relate. He has cai'efuUy ob- 
served the natural features of the country over 
which he pa.ssed — the soil, its capacity for cul- 
tivation ; the means of irrigation, and the in- 
dustrial state and condition of the inhabitants ; 
the winding and course of the roads; the 
width, direction and strength of the current of 
rivers ; the probable limit and nature of the 
mineral deposits ; the flora, and fauna, correct- 
ing our impressions both as to the' numbers and 
variety of the former, and removing the preva- 
lent impression that the country east of the 
Menam abounded in reptiles. This indeed is 
what such a communication should be — a con- 
tribution to our knowledge of geography. 

In respect to the temple described by Mr. 
King, it is to be inferred from its locality and 
structure that it belonged to a later period 
than that which produced those stupendous 
works, the excavated rock-temples, grottos and 
pagodas, which are found at Elephanta and 
Salsette in Bombay, at Ellora and Deoghur, 
along the Ooromandcl coast from its northern 
to its southern extremity, and in the island of 
Ceylon. In some respects the temple resem- 
bles the great pagoda at Seringham, situated 


near the southern extremity of the Indian pen- 
insula, and that on the island of Ramisseram, 
between the peninsula and Ceylon — the former 
of which is a seven-fold inclosure, or court- 
within-court, rising like this temple pyramid- 
ally ; and the latter has similar to this, a grand 
entrance leading up to the principal temple. 
As the worship of Brahma is said to have been 
brought- from Ceylon to the Malayan peninsula 
and the adjacent islands, the religious architec- 
ture connected with that worship would natu- 
rally follow ; but it is observable that in that 
great group of architectural remains, the chief 
seat of which is the island of Java, and to 
which this teui[fle from its proximity must be 
regarded as belonging, a far greater perfection 
in art is exhibited than in Ceylon or in the 
Indian peninsula, esi>ocially in the use of the 
arch. It is here that those quadrangular en- 
closures, rising one above the other as in the 
temple seen by Mr. King, constitute the pre- 
vailing style. The temple of Boro Budor, in 
Java, has six of these encloMuie.s, and that of 
Brambanan, in the center of the island, consists 
of five parallelograms one within the other, 
embracing on the whole nearly three hundred 
temples or chapels. In the island of Madura 
near Java, there is one of those pyramidal pa- 
godas, surrounded by ornamental pillars like 
the temple in Cambodia. All the chief features 
of this temple, as described by Mr. King — its 
series of quadrangular enclosures, rows of orna- 
mented pillars and verandahs, its blocks of 
stone fitting so exactly, its highly ornamented 
entrance, its walls covered with figures care- 
fully executed in bas-relief; its inscribed tablet 
set in the walls— denote that it belongs to that 
period of advanced civilization and development 
of which wo know so little, but the evidence of 
which appears in the extraordinary architectu- 
ral remains existing, especially in Java. A 
comparison of the description and drawing of 
the temple to be found in Sir Stamford Raffles 
work on Java, and that of other writers on the 
Indian Archipelago, would seem to warrant 
this conclusion. It might be expected that a 
temple found in this locality would possess the 
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general features of those in the neighboring 
kingdom of Burmah, which date from about 
the eleventh century ; but the Burmese archi- 
tecture — -judging from the drawings and descrip- 
tion of Mr. Yule in his recent work on Ava, 
especially of the extensive mines which lie 
found at Pagan — is different, abounding largely 
in the use of the arch, and, very strangely in 
that quarter of the world, combining much of 
the Saracenic with the general ground plan of 
the cruciform gothic. It was to be regretted 
that Mr. King had not copied the inscribed 
tablet he saw set in the wall of the temple. 
Similar inscriptions from Java had been pre- 
served by Ra£fiet$, and would be found carefully 
engraved in his work. The attention of scholars 
was now actively turned to the languages of 
the Indian Archipelago, and every inscription 
of a character like this would be useful. Mr. 
King, on the authority of the present ruier of 
Cambodia, considers this temple as dating back 
to the second century. This is a period much 
earlier than has generally been assigned to the 
large and elaborate religious structures of the 
Indian Archipelago. The period of their 
erection is usually fixed between the sixth 
and ninth centuries ;* but our knowledge upon 
the subject is very imperfect, and archeologists 
are scarcely in a position to dispute the point 
with his majesty, the King of Cambodia. 

Judge Daly then referred to the importance 
of the recent relations established between the 
United States and Siam, and what might be ex- 
pected to grow out of it. The public interest 
had been chiefly attracted by the opening of 
Japan through the efforts of our government, 
and great anticipation^ had been formed of the 
important consequences that would result from 
it. It might be doubted, however, at least in 
a commercial point of view, if more solid ad- 
vangtaes would not accrue to the Union from 
the change in the restrictive policy that had 
hitherto closed Siam against all intercouse with 
the maritime nations of the world, than would 
result from the expedition to Japan. The 
opening of Japan had exhibited a state of 
things very different from what might have 


been expected from the course pursued by 
that remarkable people, in having no communi- 
nication witfi Europe or America, except 
through the channel of one nation, and that 
of the most limited and restricted kind. We 
had found them in a high state of material 
prosperity, polite, industrious, temperate, ex- 
ceedingly intelligent, and exhibiting all the 
marks of an orderly and well governed people. 
If they had not reached the perfection in the 
arts, sciences, and general knowledge to which 
the western nations have attained, they did not 
at least present those extremes of social condi- 
tion — the poverty, misery, pauperism, and vices 
inseparably linked with, and which stand in 
such fearful contrast with our highest form of 
modern civilization. Our consul, Mr. Harris, 
had declared in a recent communication that 
in no country in the world was there so little 
poverty ; none where the mass of the people 
enjoyed more solid, and substantial comforts 
with less of harrassing and debilitating labor; 
and the picture of national prosperity and hap- 
piness was so striking as to draw from him a 
very fervent hope that his coming among them 
might not be referred to hereafter as marking 
the period when a change for the worse took 
place in their national condition. It was a 
grave question whether a people so situated 
would be benefited or injured by closer con- 
tact with the maritime nations of the world, 
and whether the production of the country 
would be more than adequate for the wants of 
a population so numerous, and who would have 
but little to offer in exchange. Commerce, it 
was true, created artificial wants, but it was to 
be remembered that the Japanese were not au 
indolent people in possession of a fruitful 
country, who might be stimulated by com- 
merce to greater exertion, but a very numer- 
ous, thriving and industrious people, generally 
estimated at over fifty millions, who had hith- 
erto consumed nearly all which they produced. 
In the commerce they had maintained with the 
Chinese and Dutch, they had little to offer 
except camphor, copper ingots, silk fabrics, 
lacquered ware, and porcelain, in exchange for 
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dyes, spices, sugars, sperm oil, cotton and linen 
cloths, and a few of the metals ; and even this 
trade was very limited. 

Siam presented a marked contrast to this 
condition. It was a tropical country, abound- 
ing in nearly all the valuable productions of 
the east, and, with an industrious population, 
could furnish vast quantities for export. It 
was especially rich in spices, guras, in the costly 
woods and other articles so highly valued in 
commerce; and for the great staples which 
support a population, such as rice, it was one 
of the most productive countries in the world. 
But whilst thus highly favored b}' nature, it 
was inhabited by a people who, though tem- 
perate, reverential, and even gentle, were, by 
the common agreement of all travelers, crafty, 
mean, ignorant, lying, conceited, slavishly ser- 
vile, and univen»ally indolent. Though much 
larger than the three islands of Japan proper, 
and with a soil capable of yielding much more 
abundantly, its population was not more than 
one-tenth of that of Japan. Here was a field 
for civilization and its fruits. Three American 
missionaries have been established for some 
years at the capital, Bangkok; and though 
their mission has not been crowned with much 
success — ^for it was believed that they bad not 
made one Siamese convert to Christianity — still 
these gentlemen had done a great deal for man- 
kind by enlightening and enlarging the views 
of the present ruler of Siam, his prime minis- 
ter, and several influential members of the 
government ; and it was undoubtedly to their 
labors chiefly that we are indebted for the 
change in the restrictive policy of the govern- 
ment, and the success of the mission of Sir 
John Bowring and our commissioner, Mr. 
Harris. The King of Siam had acquired a 
knowledge of the English language, and for an 
Asiatic monarch be spoke and wrote it with 
tolerable proficiency. His brother had given 
much attention to the study of medicine, and 
had recently been elected a member of the 
Medical Society of this city — an honor he 
valued very highly. The government had 
evinced great interest in this country, and it 


was for us to keep up and strengthen that feel- 
ing. The present was but the beginning of a 
commei*cial intercourse that might be greatly 
enlarged hereafter, especially with the exten- 
sion and development of our own empire on 
the Paciflc. It was well, therefore, that the 
attention of our people should be drawn to 
this important country; that our merchant^, 
especially, should turn their eyes in that direc- 
tion, and ascertain what advantages Sinm ofTers 
for more extended commercial relations. Our 
merchants would no doubt follow up the patli- 
way that had been opened by our missionaries, 
and through the stimulating influence of com- 
merce, this ricU and fruitful country would be 
brought to contribute to the productive indus- 
try and advancing civilization of the globe. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

Governor Douglas has issued a proclamation, 
declaring that a new town, to be the capital of 
British Columbia, would be laid off on the 
northern bbnk of Fraser River. The plans 
were to be published in March, and one-fourth 
of the lots reserved for purchasers from the 
United Kingdom and Canada ; the other three- 
fourths would be sold by auction in April, to 
the highest bidder. The purchasers of town- 
lots in Liangley who had paid in full, would be 
permitted to surrender them, and have the 
purchase-money applied in payment of lots at 
the new capital. 

The proposed capital will be declared to be 
a port of entry, and vessels will be enabled to 
proceed direct to Fraser River without,' as 
heretofore, touching at Victoria, or may touch 
at Victoria at their option. 

The new town is to be called Queensborough, 
and will be at the mouth of Pitt River, Ave 
miles from the mouth of Fraser, and fourteen 
miles below Langley. 

In the same proclamation, announcing his 
intention to found a new capital. Governor 
Douglas has issued some regulations about the 
lands and mines of the Colony. He declares 
that all the lands and mines belong to the 
Crown in fee; that the lowest price of the 
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land shall be $2 50 per acre, and that all the 
land except such ajs may be specially reserved 
shall be sold, but that the ownership of mines 
of gold and silver shall still remain with the 
government. 


EXPLORATIONS AND SURVEYS. 

Orders have been issued by General Harney, 
commanding in Oregon, directing four com- 
panies to open a wagon-road between the Co- 
lumbia and Great Salt Lake City. The expe- 
dition ^is to be commanded by Capt. Wallen, 
1st Lieutenants Bonnycastle, Johnson and 
Sweetzer, and 2d Lieutenants Reno, Houston, 
Roberts and Dixon, and Assistant-Surgeon 
Randolph. The objects of the expedition are 
stated to be " to increase the facilities of com- 
munication between the Columbia River and 
the Valley of the Great Salt Lake, in connec- 
tion with the overland route to the frontiers 
of the Western States, by opening a good wagon 
road to the Snake River, in the vicinity of the 
mouth of the Malheur River, and from there to 
a point called the ^ City Rocks,' at the junction 
of the road from Forts Laramie and Bridger 
with the road from Fort Hall to Great Salt 
Lake City." 

By the latest advices from Oregon (20th 
May, 1859), Lieutenant Mullan and his party 
liad arrived at Portland. They would immedi- 
ately go to work on the survey, and cutting 
through a wagon-road from Walla- Walla to 
Fort Benton. By the same mail we learn that 
the steamer Col. Wright, on her last voyage, 
ascended the Snake River some 50 miles — that 
18 to the site of Fort Taylor, at the mouth of 
Tu-keh-non — encountering between the mouth 
of the Palouse and the Tu-keh-non, a distance 
of three miles, a very strong rapid. Hereafter, 
in connection with the movement on Colville, 
she will make the landing at the mouth of the 
Palouse, where she will also land the supplies 
for the Fort Benton road party, whose labors 
will be greatly facilitated and shortened by 
this inauguration of steam navigation on the 
Snake. The Columbia is now rcgularl}^ navi- 
gated by steamers, in all its length below 


the Palouse, only requiring transhipment at 
the Dalles. 

In South America, the Frenchman, Dr. Plas- 
sard, who is settled in Ciudad Bolivar, has un- 
dertaken an excursion into the interior of 
Venezuelan Guayana, and found gold to the 
south of the lower Orinoco, toward the Yu- 
ruari. 

At Rio Janeiro, Messrs. Capanema, Lagos 
and Gonsalvo Diaz are preparing for a second 
expedition into the interior of Brazil, which is 
almost entirely unknown, and in the possession 
of wild Indian tribes. They will have a mili- 
tary escort. 


AFRICAN DISCOVERY. 

The great center to which most discoverers 
instinctively turn, is still the interior of Africa. 
Those vast countries which are represented in 
blank on our maps, have been attacked from all 
sides — east, west, north and south. 

The renowned Dr. Robert Livingstone is 
now making an excursion in those countries 
which he discovered during his long journey 
from St. Paul de Loanda to Quilimane. He 
embarked last year, equipped with instru- 
ments for making scientific observations. He 
will first attempt to go up the Zambeze River 
in a canoe, which he has named " Ma Robert," 
or Robert's wife or mother, as the natives along 
the Zambeze River have great respect for 
the wife and mother of a man whom they ad- 
mire. 

The English steamer, the Rainbow, sailed 
on the 6th January out of "Bonny into the Gulf 
of Benin, to explore the country along the 
Niger. 

Ladislaus Magyar of Theresiopol, in Hun- 
gary, who, after the Hungarian insurrection, 
became a citizen of Brazil, has hit upon a 
rather singular but very prudent way to pene- 
trate into the mysteries of inner Africa with 
the greatest possible safety and advantage. He 
has just married the daughter of the black 
King of Bihe in Upper Guinea. He has become 
Commander-in-Chief of the armies of his father- 
in-law, and uses his authority and his soldiers 
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to become acquainted with the countries Ij^ing 
in his neighborhood. 

Jules Braouerec, commander of the-corvette 
Oise, is now exploring the wholly unknown 
country through which the Gaboon River 
has its course. 

The Swedish discoverer, Anderson, has trav- 
eled Ovampo, on the West Coast of Africa, 
south of Benguela, in the direction of the Gu- 
nene River. 

On the east and south coast of Africa, two 
English officers, Capt. Burton and Lieut. Speke, 
found and measured last summer the great 
Lake Uyiyi, between 3 deg. 30 min. and 8 deg. 
40 min. south latitude — ^not to be confounded 
with Lakes Nyassa and Ukerewe, so much 
talked of in late years. Until this discovery, 
there was ground for belief in a great central 
sea in Africa, stretching from 12 deg. south 
latitude to the equator ; but this discovery is 
conclusive that the great bodies of water which 
have hitherto been discovered at widely dis- 
tant points are separate lakes. 

The French missionary, Leo des Avanchers, 
\s traveling though the country, which lies to 
the eastward of this great sea. The German 
traveler, Albert Roscher, has gone in the same 
direction, having left Zanzibar with the hope 
of penetrating far into the interior. 

Pedro de Qamitto, Governor of the Portu- 
guese forts Tete and Sena on the Zambeze, is 
making preparations for new explorations in 
Central Africa, of which he has already given 
such interesting descriptions in his book titled 
" Muata Cazembe.'' 

Massaga, the Sardinian missionary, is now 
exploring the interior of Abyssinia ; so also is 
Bayssiere. 

The Upper Nile is the object of untiring ex- 
ploration. It would be strange if, before the 
end of this century, its whole course were not 
as well known as is now that of the Thames, 
the Seine or the Rhine. While the segyptolo- 
gists and archaeologists like Mariette, Deveria, 
Pommereuil, de Sebly, Brugsch, £ckhold and 
others are searching out the mysteries of An- 
cient Egypt far up into Nubia, scientific men 


have undertaken, singly or in small numbers, 
to follow the Nile upward, in spite of all the 
difficulties which for three thousand years have 
baffled the bravest explorers. Messrs. Firth 
and Windham are about starting to go up 
the Whjte Nile in an iron boat thirty-six feet 
long, drawing but one foot of water. They will 
be accompanied or followed by Messrs. Thomas- 
sy, Miani and others. 

On the 27th of February last, the Sardinian 
traveler, Brun-RoUet, died at Khartoum, on 
the boundary between Nubia and Abyssinia. 
lie had penetrated all the country bordering 
on the upper Nile, and discovered Lake No, in 
lat. 12 deg., and the Bahr Keilak, or Misselad, 
which belongs to the western basin of the Nile. 

McCarthy, the son of the geographer, has it 
in contemplation to travel on a new track to 
Timbuctooo from Algiers, where he has lived 
these eight years. According to his plan, he 
will pass through Laghouat and Goleah, then 
make a circuit to the east to get out of the 
way of a tribe of Arabs who have been be- 
juggled by a new prophet, and then continue 
his journey by Ghadames, Ghat and Lake 
Tsad. 

Other travelers, also, such as Capt. Magnan, 
Baron Kraft, and Yussufben Gallabi, are bent 
on discovery, starting from Algiers or other 
northern points. 


ASIATIC RESEARCH. 
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Asia is also attracting attention and being ex- 
plored by many travelers. Kriel has been sent 
by the Vienna Academy into Asiatic Turkey. 
Rey Is exploring some hitherto neglected por- 
tions of Syria and Palestine. The brothers 
Schlaginweit are still continuing their re- 
searches in Central Asia. A Russian scientific 
expedition is engaged in the exploration of 
Chorassan ; while a detachment of the French 
troops in Indo-China is escorting a scientific 
corps through that country. Many other 
savans have received missions from the Minis- 
try of Public Instruction, or from the Paris 
Museum. Beside this, the Catholic and Pro- 
testant missionaries are coming more and more 
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to consider it a part of their duty to send home 
precise and comprehensive ethnogi*aphic and 
and geographic intelligence of the countries 
through which they travel. 


CONNECTION OP THE NORTHMEN 
WITH THE EAST. 

Communicated by Prof. Charles C. Rafn, and 
intended to draw attention to the " Antiquites 
EussEs ET Orientales d*apre8 ks manumeiUs 
historiqiies des hlandnis et de anciens Scandi- 
naves^'^ a work edited by hint, and published by 
the Royal Society of Northern Antiqua- 
ries, (tome I-II, with 23 plates^ Copeiihagen 
1850-1852, in imp, 4to.) 

The period when the Northmen wandered 
from their home in the East to Northern Eu- 
rope, is removed far back and presents itself in 
darkness and mytlis. Future inquiries will 
perhaps explain how long their forefathers re- 
tained their speech and manners in their east- 
em abotle. In this place we would only point 
out the remarkable fact, that the same age. 
which saw the Northmen discovering and colo- 
nizing Iceland in the far west, beheld them also 
reappearing in the East, and with extraordi- 
nary energy. Summoned thither from the 
Scandinavian North, Nestor assures us that, 
under the name of Variago-Russians, they es- 
tablished the Russian empire in 862, and for 
more than a century exercised great influence 
over its affairs, both internal and external. 
The correctness of this statement by the Sla- 
vonic chronicler, and the important part pla3'^ed 
by the Scandinavian Russians in the first period 
of that power, becomes evident at once from 
the names borne by the historical actors them- 
selves, almost all of which belong to the Old- 
Danish or Old-Northern language, and are re- 
cognized in the Northern Sagas and Runo- 
graphic monuments. They are easily known, 
in spite of their being corrupted by the spell- 
ing of the Slavonic writer : Rurik, Sineus and 
Truvor (Roerik, Sune, Thurvard) ; Oskold, Dir 
(Hoskuld, Dyri); Igor, Oleg, Olga (Ingvar, 
Hoelge, Hoelga). The men "of the Russian 
nation" sent by Oleg in 907 and 911 as am- 
bassadors to Constantinople, all were North- 


men: Karl, Frialaf, Vermund, Rolf, Steinmod, 
Ingiald, Gauti, Roald, Kar, Freyleif, Roar, 
Eythiof, Thrain, Leidolf, Vestar. In Igor's 
great embassy of more than 50 persons, who in 
944 concluded the important treaty with the 
Greek Emperors, Karamsin has only found 
three Slavic names. The rest are Northern, 
such as: Ivar, Vigfast, Eylif, Leifr, Grim, Kar, 
Kolskegg, Kol, llallvard, Frode, Audun, Adolf, 
Ulf, Gamle, Bursteinn, Asbrand. 

The names given by Byzantine authors to 
the vessels of the Russians, skedia, karabion, 
askos, will be found among the Skaldic names 
of ships in the Snorra-Edda : skeid, karfi, askr. 
In his book on the government of the empire 
composed in 949, the Emperor Constantine 
Porphyrogenneta mentions the principal water- 
falls or fosses in the Dnieper passed by the 
Russians in their expeditions to Constantinople. 
He names them both in Russian (roosisti) and 
in Slavic (sklabinisti)^ and adds their significa- 
tion in Greek. The Russian names, as has 
already been shown by preceding authors, are 
pure Old-Northern : Esacfttpe {ei sofa) i. e.. not 
to sleep ; Oulborsi (holmfors), the holmfoss , 
Gdandn (giaUandi), the yelling; Aeipfiai 
(afr, vehement), the wasting; Barouphoros 
(barufors), slav. mdniprag, the billowfoss ; Le- 
anli (Jdccandi, the laughing, or loandi, the soil 
washing) ; Strottboun (strengbttna or strandbuna), 
the little foss. Liutprand, bishop of Cremona, 
who visited Constantinople in 946 and 968, ex* 
pressly asserts that the people whom the Greeks 
called Russians (Roos), were the same nation 
as those named Northmen by the Frankish 
authors. These Northmen (Danes, Swedes, 
Norwegians and some English) flocked, usually 
by land through the Russian territory, and 
took service under the name of Verings (Ba- 
rangoi) in the Imperial guard. 

A remarkable confirmation of the statement 
made by Nestor would be afforded, if we could 
a.s is probable, venture to assume that the 
Igvar occurring on several Swedish Runic 
stones is the Russian grand-prince Igor. Sixty 
Runic monuments have been carefully examined 
and copied for this work, many of them by per- 
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sons specially employed by the Society for this 
purpose ; twelve of these inscriptions speak of 
an Igrar, and are carved in memory of men 
who had taken part in his expedition (« faru 
nud Igvan)^ some of them as ship-commanders. 
The work, to which Icelandic, Norwegian, 
Swedish and Danish scholars have contributed 
valuable papers, commences with extracts from 
the £ddas and the mythic-historical Sagas, 
among which the whole of the remarkable 
Sogttbrot or Saga-frament on the old Kings of 
Denmark and Sweden, and the whole of the 
charming and important Hervarar Saga. Next 
follow numerous extracts from the Old-North- 
ern historical Sagas. The Northmen made 
frequent voyages to Gandvik (the White Sea) 
and Biarmaland, and over the Baltic to Austrveg. 
The history of the Kings of Norway in the 10th 
and 11th centuries touches that of Gardarike 
or Russia in numberless instances. Olaf 
Tryggvason passed his youth there. The Nor- 
wegian prince Eymund repaired thither in 
1015, and took part in the feuds between laro- 
slav, Burislav and Varlislav; the whole of one 
Saga is devoted to this E3'mund. Saint Olaf 
was intimately connected with the Russian 
court, and his son Magnus the Good, after- 
wards King of Norway and Denmark, spent 
there a good part of his youth. Together with 
Rognvald Brusason, at a later period Earl of 
the Orkneys, Ilarald llardrade was long the 
Lord of the marches to the grand-prince, and 
Harald himself was afterwards Chieftain of the 
Vering-guard in Miklagard (Constantinople). 
The Faereyinga Saga speaks of Rafn called 
Holmgardsfare on account of his voyages to 
Novgorod, and mentions the Ftcringman Sig- 
mund's expedition to Gardarike. The lives of 
native Icelanders contain numerous similar ac- 
counts ; thus Egil'd Saga tells us of EgiPs and 
Thorolfs exploits in Courland, and NiaPs Saga 
has preserved the details of Gunnar's and 
Kolskegg's attack on Reval and Eysysla. In 
fOOO Biom Amgeirson heroically distinguished 
himself in the service of Vladimir the Great. 
Another still more famous Icelandic bard and 
hero, Thorrood Kolbrunarskald, nftor living 


several years in Greenland, betook himself to 
Norway in company with another native Ameri 
can, Skuf, owner of Stokkanes at Eriksfiord and 
probably kin with the celebrated Gudrid, wife 
of Thorfinn Karlsefne ; in 1029 both followed 
Saint Olaf to Gardarike. 

The attention of English readers is directed 
to an Old-English or Anglo-Saxon document, 
the voyages of the Northmen Ohthere and 
Wulfstan in the North of Europe as related by 
King Alfred. This paper, with its numerous 
illustrative notes, is communicated by P. A. 
Munch. An accompanying facsimile of the 
MS. in the British Museum has been kindly 
forwarded by Sir Ilenry Ellis. 

As an illustration to the ancient Icelandic 
Geographical Monuments, a Mappemonde from 
the 12th century and three Planispheres from 
the 13th and 14th have been appended. These 
are remarkable for having the same orientation 
as those of the Arabian cartographers in the 
middle ages — they have the south at the top. 
Among the geographical annotations for which 
we are indebted to the abbot Nicolas of 
Thingeyrar in the north of Iceland, is a journey 
to the Holy Land in 1151-1153, containing in- 
teresting notices for comparison with other 
voyages to the East at the same period ; among 
them is an Arabic appellation not found in other 
European voyagers of the same date. To this 
division also belongs a plan or icfanography of 
Jerusalem. 


THE MAELSTROM. 

The very existence of the maelstrom off the 
Norwegian coast has of late years been ques- 
tioned, and the ancient accounts of its terrible 
power been considered as doubtful. M. Ilage- 
rup. Minister of Marine, however, has recently 
given a valuable account of it, and set at rest 
the merits of the question in favor of its exist- 
ence and very dangerous character. The vast 
whirl is caused by the setting in and out of the 
tides between the islands of Mosken and Lofo- 
den, and is most violent half tide between ebb 
and flood. At the highest and lowest points 
of the waters it disappears for about half an 
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hour, but recommences its whirl with the mov- 
ing of the waters. In calm weather large ves- 
sels may pass over it in safety ; but in storms 
it is perilous to the largest craft. Small boats 
are endangered in any weather at the time of 
its strongest action. The whirls, however, do 
not, as was once supposed, draw vessels under 
the water, but by their violence fill them with 
water, or dash them upon the neighboring 
shoals. In winter, says M. llagerup, it not un- 
frequently happens that at sea a bank of clouds 
shows a west storm, with heavy surf, to be pre- 
vailing there, while further in on the coast the 
clear air shows that on the inside of the West- 
tjord (east side of Lofoden) the wind blows 
from the land, and sets out through the tjord 
from the east. In such cases especially an ap- 
proach to the maelstrom is in the highest de- 
gree dangerous, for the stream and under-cur- 
rent fi*om opposite directions work there to- 
gether to make the whole passage one single 
boiling cauldron. At such times appear the 
mighty whirls which have given it the name 
of maelstrom (that is, the whirling or grinding 
stream), and in which no craft whatever cftn 
hold its course. The writer considers that it 
is quite impossible for even a steamer to force 
its passage during a winter storm, and unad- 
visable, under any circumstances, for a sailing 
vessel t^ undertake the risk. In the most pro- 
pitious season a sailing vessel might encounter 
a calm or a light wind, whereby the power of 
the stream would become greater than that of 
the wind, leaving the vessel no longer under 
command, and on a dangerous coast. 


QUICKSILVEU IN CALIFORNIA. 

A rich quicksilver mine, called the Lawre- 
neel, has been discovered on the Fossatt claim, 
a mile and a half from the New-Almaden mine. 
Sixty men were employed (June 23) in putting 
up buildings for dwellings, smelting-houses, etc. 
The discoverer says that next to New Alma- 
den, it is the richest quicksilver mine in the 
State. The New-Almadeh, the Lawreneel, 
the Guadalupe and the New-Idrin are the only 
quicksilver mines in California now worked. 


The quantity exported in 1853 was 18,800 
Casks; in 1854, 20,963; in 1855, 25,968; in 1856, 
23,924 ; in 1857, 27,262 ; and in 1858, 26,212 
flasks. The flask averages 75 pounds avoirdu- 
pois. The quantity retained in the State for 
domestic operations must also be large. 


POSITIONS ON LA PLATA. 

(From Pagers La PkUaj etc) 

Altitude 
Long. of the 


Lat. 

Places. South. 

Montevideo... 34° 54' 08'^ 
IIigueritas....34°52' 26'' 
Buenos Ay res. 34° 36' 14" 

Colonia 34° 28' 15" 

San Isidro....34°28'00" 

Martin Garcia. 34° 10' 53.7 58° 16' 28.6 

RioNegro(wio),33° 21' 33" 58° 25' 37" 

Paysandu ....33° 18' 24" 

Frey Bentas..33°07' 13" 

Concepcion del 

Uruguay.... 32° 29' 32" 
Salto del Urug.31° 23' 20" 
San Pedro 

(near) 33° 41' 00" 

Rosario 32° 56' 44" 

Las Vacas 32° 10' 00" 

Diamante . .. .32° 04' 04" 

La Paz 30° 44' 08" 

Goya(near)..29°07'00" 
Bella Vista... 28° 29' 00" 
Corriente8....27°27' 31" 


West. river. 
56° 13' 00" 
58° 25' 55" 
58° 33' 00" 
57° 52' 00" 
58° 30' 45" 


58° 07' 28" 
58° 20' 25" 

58° 14' 55" 
57° 59' 39" 


59° 39' 34" 82 

60° 36' 04" 100 

60° 41' 43" ... 

60° 38' 56" 127 

59° 38' 42" 160 

59° 21' 20" ... 

59° 07' 01" 220 

56° 52' 51" 248 


Carmen 27° 12' 30" 

San Cosmi....27°19'09" 
SanRafael....27°07'39" 


56° 14' 21" 
56° 24' 48" 
56° 50' 21" 


Cerito 27° 

Santiago 27° 

Pilar 26° 

Villa Franca. .26° 
Villa Villeta..25° 

Asuncion 25° 

Villa Rica . . . .25° 
Concepcion .... 23° 

Salvador 22° 

Pan de Azucar.21° 
Olimpo (Ft. 
Bourbon) ..21° 

Salinas 20° 

Coimbra 19° 

Albuquerque.. 19° 
Corumba 18° 


17' 32" 58° 39' 52" ... 

07' 39" 56° 50' 21" . . . 

37' 09" 58° 22/ 35" 268 

18' 41" Noobserv. 

29' 29" 57° 37' 42" . . . 

16' 29.7 57° 42' 42" *307 

47' 10" 56° 30' 20" f... 

23' 56" 57° 30' 59" 330 

48' 45" 57° 52' 12" 333 

25' 10" 57° 58' 54" +340 

01' 39" 57° 55' 40" 366 

36' 24" 58° 05' 59" . . . 

55' 43" 57° 52' 34" 383 

26' 53" 57° 28' 31" 390 

59' 43'^ 57° 44' 36" 396 


* The city is 63 feet hieher than the river, 
t An interior town — 323 feet above Asuncion. 
I Sammit 1,355 feet. 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATISTICS. 


NEW YORK STATE CENSUS, 1855.* 

The completion of the State census of 1855, 
affords an opportunity for noticing some of the 
prominent results that may be drawn from its 
sammaries, and comparing these with former 
enmnerations, with the view of illustrating the 
progress of our development, and the com- 
parative growth of the city and State of New 
York between different periods. 

An equal distribution of representative power 
can only be ascertained and preserved by care- 
ful and repeated summarien of our numbers, 
and these have become equally necessary in an 
intelligent administration of public affairs, and 
the multiplied details of government 

Nor are the fruits of the census less useful to 
the private than the public interests of society. 
The merchant, the manufiicturer, and the pro- 
jector of new lines of communication or new 
schemes of commercial or financial enterprise, 
not less than the philanthropist, the politician, 
and the statesman, seek in its columns for the 
numbers, the character, the origin and the con- 
dition of the population embraced within their 
several fields of operation. 

The interest which these enumerations awa- 
ken, is not limited to the period that produced 
them, nor their utility lo the illustration of the 
existing conditions of the country to which 
they relate. When their occasion for present 
use has been superseded by newer summaries, 
they become valuable Inwlinarks, by which to 
measure the progress of the community in num- 
bers and i-esources ; the data by which to com- 
pute the infiuences of moral, political and social 
causes upon the body politic ; the eleiiu lUs from 
which the historian derives his facts concerning 
the upward and progressive, er perchance the 
declining fortunes of the nation. 

Although <he occasion of obtaining a census 


* * Re«ult« of the New York SlaU) Censun of 1855 ; 
and the comparative growth of the City and State of 
Now York botwpcQ difToront periods"— a paper read 
b<*f(ire the Amcrtcau Geographical and 8tatutical So- 
ciety, by Fninklin B. Hough, Esq., M. D., of Albany, 
2d July, 1^37. 


has been seized as a favorable opportunity for 
procuring a multitude of facts relating to agri- 
culture, and various statistics of an educational, 
religious and literary character, still the pri- 
mary and prominent end of its inquiries is, to 
develop the individual and social condition of 
man ; to penetrate into his most intimate social 
relations, and discover the organic elements of 
the civil economy. 

In private life, it takes him at the first day 
of his existence, adds him to the general num- 
ber of births, and retains him perhaps three- 
fourths of a century in its columns. It reckons 
him a dozen years at school, and perhaps re- 
cords him among the marriages. It makes him 
figure in the classification of the varied pro- 
fessions and occupations of life, or assigns him 
a place among the civil or ofilcial stations of the 
country ; or it may be, unfortunately, in the 
statistics of asylums or prisons ; and at length, 
after figuring many times in the drama of life, 
it takes a iinal estimate of him in the column 
of deaths ! 

In the course of life, how much of good or 
evil to the general well-being may have de- 
pended upon this unit of the popuUtion ! At 
the tribunal, on the jury, at the elections, in 
the legislative assembly, he may have repre- 
sented a decision, a verdict, a vote, upon which, 
perhaps, hung the balance of justice, or the 
destinies of the State ! 

His industry or wealth became the source 
of numbers which expressed agricultural or in- 
dustrial production, and all the interests which 
accompany their fortune. If unfortunate, and 
needing the aid of public charities, the census 
kindly directed attention to his necessities, and 
enabled the government to proportion its chari- 
ties to the demands actually existing upon 
them. 

Although for many centuries, among Egypt- 
ians, Greeks and Romans, enumerations, corres- 
ponding with our census, were employed to 
second the wonderful development of civiliza- 
tion and art to which these nations attained, 
the application of statistics, like that of kindred 
sciences, was lost during the middle ages. 
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After the revival of learning, this science long 
remained purely speculative, and unapplied to 
public affairs ; rejected by the people as a fiscal 
invention for more thoroughly exhausting their 
slender resources, or as a contrivance for further 
facilitating military conscriptions — and shunned 
by princes, as divulging the secrets of their 
government, or perhaps betraying their weak- 
ness to the calculating and aggressive cupidity 
of some neighboring rival power. 

The want of data for an intelligent adminis- 
tration of the affairs of her American Colonies, 
led the English Government, at an early period, 
and from time to time, to direct an enumera- 
tion of their inhabitants ; and we have, during 
the last century, a better knowledge of our 
population than that of England herself during 
the same period. 

The first State Constitution, adopted in 
1777, provided for a septennial census of elect- 
ors, as the basis of representation in the Legis- 
lature ; and this, with the period changed to 
ten years, and extended to embrace the total 
population, has been continued till the present 
time, affording, it is believed, the first instance 
in which a regular enumeration, at fixed inter- 
vals^ was ever instituted. 

In preparing the Federal Constitution in 
1787, a similar provision was inserted ; and not 
until two enumerations had been made by the 
United States, did Great Britain and France 
apply the census to their own dominions."* 

From 1698 to 1855, there wore taken by 
authority of Government, thirty separate enu- 
merations, of which all but three exhibit more 
or less detail concerning each county. 

For convenience, 1 will arrange these in 
groups, and notice the prominent results of the 
censuses of the English colonial period, those of 
the Revolution and until the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution, the several summaries of 
electors under the first State Constitution, and 
the various national and State enumerations, 
with intervals of ten years. 

* The ceosus of Qreat Britain hoa been published at 
intervals of ten yearw, commencing with 1801, and 
that of France once in five years from the same dat^. 


Under the English government, a census was 
taken in each of the years 1698, 1703, 1723, 
1731, 1737, 1746 1749, 1756 and 1771. Partial 
enumerations of 1688, 1712 and 1714, are also 
preserved. All of these admit of classification 
into whites and blacks, the latter usually speci- 
fied as dftoes^ and (excepting the first) into 
male and female, adults and children. In 1731 
and 1737, the numbers of each class under and 
above the age of ten years were specified, and 
and after that jjeriod, the years 16 and 60 were 
used to divide the ages of the population. 

These censuses, following at intervals of 5, 
20, 8, 6, 9, 3, 7 and 15 years, and extending 
through about three-fourths of a century, indi- 
cate an increase of population in the colony 
from 18,067 to 163,337, and of the city of New 
from 4,937 to 21,862 souls. 

The general results of each were as follows : 

1. — Absolute Populalion. 

. White. » . Black. ^ Total 

Years. Males. Females. Males. Females. Pop'tion. 

1698.-.. 8,143 7,754 2,170 18,067 

1703... 9,322 9,085 1,174 1,084 20,665 

1 723... • 17,583 16,810 3,364 2,807 40,564 

1731 ■ . . • 24,856 18,205 4,866 2,897 60,824 

1737.... 25,740 25,756 4,948 3,993 60,437 

1746. . . . 26,860 25,622 4,857 4,250 61 ,589 

1749... 32,355 30,401 5,696 4,896 73,348 

1756 ... 43,261 39,981 7,570 5,978 96,790 

ini... 73,990 69,484 10,623 9,240 163,337 

2. — Absolute and Annual Increase. 

Absol ute Ratio of An . ratio 

Years. Increaso. Increase, of Incr. 

1698-1703-... 5 years, 2,598 14.4 2.87 

l703-'23 20 " 19,899 96.3 4.81 

1723-'3l 8 " 10,260 25.3 3.16 

1731-'37 6 " 9,613 198 3.15 

1737-'46 9 " 1,152 1.9 0.21 

1746-'49 3 " 11,759 19.1 6.36 

1749-'56 7 " 23,442 31-9 4.57 

1756-'71 15 " 66,547 68.8 4.59 

3. — proportion qf Colors and Sexes. 

Years. White. Black. Male. Female. 

1698 88.0 12.0 51.1 48.9 

1703 89.0 HO 50.8 492 

1723 84.8 15.2 51.7 48.3 

1731 84.7 15.3 58.4 41.6 

1737 85.2 14.8 50.8 49.2 

1746 86.2 14.8 51.5 48.5 

1749 85.5 14.5 51.9 48.1 

1756 86.0 14.0 62.5 47.5 

1771 87.8 12.2 51.8 48.2 

A comparison of these numbers will show an 

excess of males over females, of about 7^ per 

cent., a feature noticed in all new countries, 

and of which further remarks will be made. 
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The relative per centages of whites and 
blacks were, at the last of these periods, very 
nearly that of the first, having in the interval 
deviated but about 3 per cent. By far the 
greatest positive increase occurred between 
1757 and 1771. The reasons assigned by the 
governor for this growth were, the high price 
of labor, and abundance and cheapness of land 
for cultivation, which, by increasing the means 
of subsistence ,aflrorded strong additional incite- 
ments to early marriages. The proportion of 
the births to the population was said to much 
exceed that in Europe, and it was computed 
that the colonies doubled their inhabitants by 
natural increase in twenty years. 

In addition to the causes thus cited, a very 
prominent source of prosperity was derived from 
the conquest of Canada in 1760, which, by re- 
moving all apprehension of Indian hostilities, 
allowed the frontiers to expand without ob- 
struction, and induced large immigrations for 
the settlement of the immense grants of land 
which were made during this period. Many 
of these grants were conditioned to their occu- 
pation by a certain number of families within a 
limited term of years, which led to energetic 
measures for their settlement. 
. In 1774, it was estimated that the colony of 
New York embraced a population of 161,098 
whites, and 21,149 blacks. 

The emergencies of the Revolution led to 
the ordering of two enumerations of the inhab- 
itants of the several colonies, with the view of 
ascertaining the quotas of men and means due 
from each. These were taken in 1776 and 
1782, but of neither have wo more than frag- 
raent<9. 

In 1786, a full census of Now York was 
taken, by virtue of a provision in the Articles 
of Confederation, which gave a total of 238,897 
to the State, and 23,614 to the city of New 
York. Of these, there were in the State 219,- 
956 whites, and 18,929 slaves. 

Under the first State Constitution, a census 
was taken in each of the years 1790, 1795, 1801, 
1807, 1814 and 1821, embracing the several 
classes of electors. That of 1814 also included 


a few statistics of the total population, and 
that of 1821, the prominent results of agricul- 
ture and domestic manufactures. The results 
of these enumerations, so far as they relate to 
the whole State, and to the city of New York, 
were as follows : 

1. — City Electors. 

Renting 

Worth Real estate 

Wortli £20 to worth 

Years. jGIOO. jelOO. 408. per an. Total. 

1790 1,209 1,221 2,661 5,181 

1795 2,144 10 4,948 7,202 

1801 2,332 19 5,699 8,088 

1807 3,000 20 9,334 12,416 

1814 3,141 17 10,763 13,941 

1821 3,881 17 12,761 16,659 

2. — State Electors. 

Renting 

Worth Real estate 
Worth X20 to worth 

Years. i>100. XlOO. 408. per an. Total. 

1790 19,369 23,426 14,674 57,606 

1795 36,338 9,838 22,598 64,017 

1801.. 62,058 5,264 28,522 85,907 

1807 71,159 5,800 44,330 121,289 

1814 87,491 5,231 59,104 151,846 

1821 100,490 8,985 93,035 202,5 10 

The Federal Government has furnished us 
with seven decennial enumerations, beginning 
with 1790, and under the late and present Con- 
stitutions, a census is required to be taken at 
like intervals, but in years intermediate with 
the former. We have thus a summary of our 
population and statistics, at intervals of five 
years. 

Time will not permit me to notice the pro- 
gressive development of these systems of enu- 
meration from the first of the series, which in- 
cluded but fiyo particulars, down to the one 
whose results are about being submitted to the 
public, and whose details extend to several 
hundred specific points of statistical inquiry. 

Like many other departments of human 
knowledge, that of statistics applied to the 
population and resources of the country, has 
not been uniformly progressive, and more than 
once have inquiries been directed to subjects 
whoso results scarcely admitted of profitable 
generalization when obtained, and whose places 
might better have been occupied by other in- 
quiries, more directly related to the existing 
conditions of society. These ini|)orfections have 
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suggested tbeir remedy in the next, and thus 
each succeeding census has been, or should 
have been, benefitted by the experience of the 
past. 

Such has now been the number and extent 
of these researches in the several States and 
cities of the Union, that the united consulta- 
tion of those who have directed their classifica- 
tion, would probably develop a system as nearly 
perfect as the nature of our institutions and cir- 
cumstances will admit. 

Absolute precision in a census would require 
that no changes should occur while the enu- 
meration was being made, or that it should be 
as nearly instautaneouii as possible, that the 
persons employed upon the task should be 
equally competent and zealous, with precisely 
similar views of their duty in all things, and 
that the people at large be qniformly intelli- 
gent with regard to the various subjects cm- 
braced in the inquiries, and disposed to render 
a full and correct account of each. 

Until these can be realized, the census, upon 
Mime points, and particularly upon industrial 
statistics — the best that can be obtained differ- 
ing widely from the truth in individual cases, 
but again nearly approaching it in the general 
average, and comparable in the same census 
between different sections of the country, and 
with different periods upon the same sub- 
jects. 

In stating the leading results of the recent 
census, I propose to trace the actual as well as 
the relative changes which each subject of in- 
quiry conceining population has undergone 
since 1790, or since first reported, so far as re- 
lates to the State of New York and its metro- 
polis — occasionally comparing the growth of the 
State with the Union, and the city of New 
York with other cities. 

Total Population, — During 65 years the State 
of New York has increased ten-fold, and the 
city twenty-fold upon their numbers at the be- 
ginning of the period. In the one case, the 
movement was from 340,120 to 3,466,212, and 
and as relates to the city, from 31,131 to 620,- 
810. 


The numbers upon which this assertion is 
fimndcd are contained in the following table : 


Years, 
1790.. 
1800.. 
1810 . 
1814.. 
1820.. 
1825.- 
1830.. 
1835- . 
1840.. 
1845.. 
1850- . 
1855.. 


Total No. 
. 33,131 
. 60,489 
. 96,373 
. 95,519 
. 123,706 

• 166,086 
197,112 

■ 268,089 
.312,210 

• 371,223 
•515,547 

629,810 


■Citj. 


Increa«e. 


27,368 

35,889 

Deer., 854 

28,187 

42,380 

31,026 

70,977 

44,621 

58,513 

144,324 

114,263 


Total No. 

340,120 

696,756 

959,049 

1,035,910 

1,372,812 

1,616,458 

1,918,608 

2,174,517 

2,426,921 

2,604,495 

.2,097,394 

3,466,212 


-State- 


IncreaM. 


246,636 
•372,293 
76.861 
336,902 
243,696 
302,150 
255,909 
254,404 
175,574 
492,899 
368,818 


In 1850, the United States had increased 
about six-fold upon the population of 1790. 

In comparing the relative growth of districts 
whose actual numbers are widely different, there 
is sometimes a difficulty in clearly comprehend- 
ing their true relations, from the inequality of 
the numerals which represent them. To obviate 
this, I will present a table in which are given 
the number of inhabitants at each period, as 
compared to every 1,000 now living. In cases 
where the intervals between the enumerations 
were different, the increase is assumed to be 
uniform between each. 

rO.MPARATlVE GROWTH or CITIES AND COUNTRIES. 

1. — Growth of Counirits. 

N.York United England Soot- 
Yeara. State. States. &, Wales, land. 


1790 

1800' 

1810. 

1814. 

1820. 

1S25. 

1830- 

1835- 

1840. 

1845- 

1850- 

1855. 


Great 
Britain. 


96 
169 
277 
298 
39.1 
467 
556 
627 
701 
751 
860 


149 
202 
274 
312 
369 
429 
489 
569 
649 
765 
881 


536 

586 
637 
684 
732 
784 
836 
891 
946 


596 
645 
688 
243 
798 
840 
683 
928 
973 


1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 

2.-(!roitthqf' Cities. 
New Brook- Buf- Bos- 
Wars. York. lyn. falo. 

10 .... 


1790 
1800 
1810 
1814 
1820 
1825 
1830 
1835 
1840 
1845 
1850 
1856 


52 
96 
156 
151 
196 
263 
328 
426 
496 
589 
818 


14 

25 

32 

39 

57 

82 

119 

176 

260 

471 


28 
69 
118 
265 
246 
401 
589 


ton. 
99 
155 
210 
233 
269 
363 
382 
489 
529 
712 
852 


1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 


000 

603 
658 
708- 
758 
810 
863 
905 
947 
1,000 


Paris. 


676 
695 
638 
711 
734 
758 
683 
979 
1,090 
1,000 


Fr'ce. 


818 
838 
644 
869 
898 
926 
947 
976 
992 
1,000 

Lon- 
don. 


468 
507 
536 
694 
663 
706 
769 
838 
918 
1,000 
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Theso relations arc eminently adapted to ex- 
hibition by graphic delineation. It is to be re- 
marked, that the increase of population in agri- 
cultural districts has a limit which is soon 
reached, and the surplus of increase by births 
must seek other pursuits for profitable employ- 
ment, or new countries if they would cultivate 
the soil. Several of the interior and western 
counties of the State increased very i*apidly 
during the first twenty or thirty years of their 
settlement, but during as many of their later 
years have shown but little growth. For ex- 
ample: In Tompkins county, to every 1,000 
persons now living, there were in 1800, 23 ; in 
1810, 164; in 1819,311 ; in 1820, 703; in 1825, 
887; in 1830,994; in 1835,1,023; in 1840, 
1,024 ; in 1845, 1024 ; and in 1850, 1,037. The 
rapid increase of this county before 1825, and 
its almost stationary condition sinc^, presents 
a remarkable contrast with King's County, 
which has acquired nearly two-thirds of its 
population within the last ten years ! 

While agriculture may have its limit for the 
employment of hiunan labor, manufactures and 
commerce present a wide and diversified field 
of enterprise, opening out into a multitude of 
inviting avenues to wealth and distinction, 
promising unlimited success as the certain re- 
ward of sagacity and application in business, 
and affording to the multitudes who seek em- 
ployment in their various departments of in- 
dustry, a comfortable subsistence, and, to a cer- 
tain extent, success according to merit. 

Wherever natural advantages or artificial 
lines of communication may render manufac- 
tures or commerce profitable, we may expect 
to find communities whose growth and pros- 
perity are bounded only by the limit which 
they may themselves assign to their own op- 
erations, or the general prtxtperity of the nation 
to whose wants they minister. 

It is not my purpose to analyze the causes 
which promote this centralization of our popu- 
lation, or to consider the relative or combined 
influences of canals, railroads or steam power in 
producing it. 
Neither does it come within my province to 


notice the natural advantages which have con- 
tributed to make this city the commercial em- 
porium and financial center of the Union. 

The extraordinary growth which wo have 
witnessed during the last ten years, and which 
have raised the population of New York and 
its immediate dependencies to over a million in 
number ; the influences which its wealth, its 
institutions, and its press exert upon the na- 
tion at large, are but the beginnings of other 
and still mightier influences, which it is destined 
to exert upon the fortunes of the general com- 
monwealth. 

Classificatmn by Sea't^, — Each census of this 
State, previous to 1855, has shown an excess of 
males. The national census nas uniformly 
shown more males than females in the general 
average, and in all of the States with the fol- 
lowing exception: in Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts and Rhode Island, the females have uni- 
formly outnumbered the males. In New 
Hampshire since 1790, in North Carolina since 
1820, in Vermont in 1820, in Delaware in 1840, 
and in the District of Columbia since 1810, the 
same has been observed. 

In general, the excess of males is greatest in 
newly settled States, where the population is 
made up of emigrants from older States or for- 
eign countries, among whom the male sex uni- 
formly predominates.* 

As emigration ceases, and the surplus of nat- 
ural increase is forced to seek other quarters, 
the disproportion of the sexes is reversed, and 
we find — as in most European countries — in 
New England, and now in this State, a greater 
number of females. 

It is generally conceded that there are bom 
more males than females. The extent of this dif- 
ference in our State remains to be ascertained 
by a careful system of registration of births. 

The relative proportion of the sexes is also 
observed to vary between different ages. Be- 


* The 00001111 of Wisconsin in 1865 jj^are a proportioD 
of about 86 femalefl to every 100 males. The genera! 
summary of immigrants into the Tnited States during 
35| years preceding Dec. 31, 1865, gave a proportion 
of 168 males to 100 females. — {BrovneiVt Hist, of Im- 
migration^ p. 175.) 
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fore the ago of 15, we have more males. Be- 
Iween 15 and 30 we notice a marked excess of 
females — doubtless owing to the greater num- 
ber of young men who seek employment or 
hornet in the West. Above the age of 30, the 
proportions change within moderate limits, un- 
til the age of 70, above which the chance of life 
appears to be greater with the female. Of 91 
persons reported in 1855 as 100 years of age or 
upwards, 41 were males, and 50 females. 

The following table exhibits the number of 
males and females in the city and State of New 
York, between different ages, as shown by the 
census of 1855 : 

City of New York. State of New York. 

Ages. Aales. Females. Males. Females. 

Under 1 10,776 1 1,335 51,440 51,082 

1 andunder5 . . 32,824 32,643 186,368 182,729 

5 '' 10.. 30,287 30,001 198,742 195,639 

10 " 15.. 28,100 28,239 189,293 185,252 

15 " 20.. 27,038 34,796 170,015 188,927 

20 '• 25.. 32,940 46,021 168,114 195,100 

26 " 30.. 36,173 41,418 158,547 166,5"30 

30 " 35 -.32,362 30,557 140,355 134,234 

35 " 40. 21,992 19,923 111,489 103,409 

40 " 45.-18,016 16,789 93,297 86,960 

45. " 50.. 11,018 10,241 72,949 65,453 

50 " 60.. 13,319 13,973 100,985 95,817 

60 " 70.. 5,361 7,194 53,825 54,215 

70 " 80.. 1,534 2,348 22,462 22,555 

80 " 90.. 345 607 5,919 6,339 

90 "100.. 49 89 702 847 

100 and oyer 10 41 50 

AgG9 unknown 1,684 in the city, and 6,532 in the 
Stute of New York. 

The census shows a relatively greater num- 
ber of females in New York county than in any 
other in the State, except King's — the pro- 
I)ortion being 48.1 males to 51.9 females. This 
inequality is observed in other large cities, and 
in London the differance is still greater, being 
4(i.8 males to 53.2 females. This disproportion 
of numbers in large cities has its exceptions. 
Paris, since 1836, has returned an excess of 
males, which is explained in the ofScial report, 
by the large number of young men attracted 
thither to its seminaries of learning, the crowd 
of unmarried artificers drawn from the depart- 
ments, and even from foreign countries, and the 
numerous male laborers upon public and private 
works. 

Qassificathn by Ages. — The ages when capa- 
ble of military service with males, and the pro- 


ductive period with females, were the original 
and for a long time the only divisions which 
the census recognized. The ages of 10, 14, 16, 
18, 21, 24, 26, 36, 45, 55 and 60, have been at 
diflereut times employed in our State. The 
national census of 1830, 1840 and 1850 adopted 
periods of 5 to 20, and of 10 years above that 
age. In the census of 1850, the specific age of 
each pci-son was required to be reported, thus 
afibrding the opportunity for adopting any ar- 
rangement that might be desired, even to that 
of single years. A careful examination of the 
census reports of Belgium and France, in which 
the classification by single years had been em- 
ployed, clearly revealed the tendency which 
doubtless prevails in all countries, to report 
the nearest round number instead of the pre- 
cise year. For example, there were reported 
in France, in 1851 — 578,956 as 19 years of age, 
618,230 as 20, 555,893 as 21, 495,711 as 29, 
690,638 as 30, 46*,219 as 31, 420,327 as 39, 
665,939 as 40, 401,550 as 41. Thus, instead of 
descending in a somewhat uniform grade, as 
would be the case if the existing ages of the 
whole nation were truly reported, a curve 
representing the ages would be full of irregu- 
larities; yet even in these deviations from 
truth, there may be traced a symmetry, and 
the line that would represent the years from 
20 to 30, would in a measure correspond in its 
inflections with that from 30 to 40. It was 
further found that a mean of five years would 
correct the inequalities of single years, and pro- 
duce a series of numbers very nearly regular 
in their descent, and probably much nearer the 
existing ages than those derived from single 
years. The ages of the population were ac- 
cordingly divided intft groups of five years, be- 
tween 1 and 50, and of ten years above the 
latter. 

The extreme period of life reported in the 
late census was 120 years. It is to be observed 
that much doubt attaches to these cases of ex- 
treme longevity. In several instances, the 
Marshals accompanied their reports with dates 
and particulars which left no doubt concerning 
their accuracy. 
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Phre of Birth.— The census of 1845 fir.st di- 
rected inquiries concerning place of birth, which 
were of a very general character, and gave in 
our State a total of 84.8 per cent, native, and 
15.2 per cent, of foreign birth. In 1850 the 
proportions had changed to 78.5 per cent, of 
the former, and 21.5 per cent, of the latter. 

The census of 1855 gave, opposite the name 
of each person, his county, if in New York j or 
State or Territory, if in the United States, or 
foreign country, if abroad. In classifying these 
returns, we have deemed it proper to give them 
all the detail which they admitted, as well to 
show by its origin the general character of our 
population, as to afford a full and ample means 
for future comparison. Emigrants settling in 
numbers together, retain their local peculiari- 
ties of language and customs, and we often see 
re- produced in our State in miniature, the 
habits, manners, and tone of moral or religious 
sentiment which characterize the section of 
Europe* or of New England, where the popula- 
tion of the community may have originated. 
The concentration of our people in cities and 
large towns, adds additional interest to this in- 
ipiiry, by showing the course of the migration 
w hicli is constantly going on, and the directions 
which the human current takes in its unceasing 
fiuct nations. 

Ah a class, our people are migratory. Of the 
lieads of families, how few reside in the place 
where they were born. In this respect, we 
offer a wide conti'ast with some portions of 
Europe. 

The tendency of our emigration is tctstward. 
If proof were required to substantiate the 
motto, 

" Westward the SUr of Empire Ukes \\e way," 

let the population of two of our Northeni States 
differing considerably in longitude, be com- 
pared. The federal census of 1850 supplies 
ample data to show the number of those born 
in Wisconsin, now living in Connecticut, and 
the reverse; and so on with the other States 
of the Union. Tn like manner the present cen- 
sus affords the same facts, though on a smaller 


scale, in the statistics of its east tCnd west wide- 
apart countries. 

For example, among the transpositions by 
migration, there are reported : 

In Steuben, born in Otaego 1,173 

In Oteego, born in Steuben 23 

In Livingston, born in Washington 1,502 

In Washington, born in Livingston 8 

In Jefferson, bom in Montgomery 1,602 

In Montgomery, born in Jefferson 55 

The following table exhibits the comparative 
origin of population in the City and State of 
New York : 


Place of Birth. City 

SUto 

Place of B'th. City 

Stated 

Counties of 

of N. 

ofN. 

Cnliesqf 

ofN. 

New 

New York. 

York. 

York. 

N. York. 

York. 

York. 

Albany •. 

2,158 

76,337 

Suffolk • 

1,248 

36,090 

Allegany* 

27 

22,516 

Sullivan 

178 

17,427 

Broome • . 

66 

21,057 

Tioga* •. 

37 

15,916 

Cattar'gus 

16 

19,315 

Tompkins 

114 

28,089 

Cayuga • • 

146 

38,759 

Ulster .. 

1,309 

55,752 

Chaut'quo 

43 

27,349 

Warren * 

38 

14,329 

Chemung . 

26 

15,347 

Wash't'n 

401 

44,926 

Chenango. 

89 

34,940 

Wayne • 

64 

26,646 

Clinton •• 

55 

26,619 

W'eh'ter 

4,825 

50,896 

Columbia . 

1,035 

49,347 

Wyoming 

17 

18,022 

Cortland • 

56 

19,118 

Yates* •• 

28 

15,220 

Delaware . 

526 

37,315 

Stales: 



Dutchess . 

2,753 

67,804 

Maine •• 

1,380 

5,818 

Erie • • • • 

203 

55,597 

N.H... 

1,001 

14,941 

Essex • • • • 

76 

20,089 

Vermont 

1,278 

54,266 

Franklin • 

22 

14,426 

Mass • • • 

6,205 

67,086 

Fulton •• 

50 

16,942 

R. Island 

873 

11,737 

Genesee • 

83 

19,023 

Conn • • • 

7,239 

63,691 

Greene •• 

594 

32,849 

N.York. 262, 156 2,222,321 

Hamilton . 

7 

1,834 

N.Jersey 

12,269 

40,391 

Herkimer. 

131 

41,663 

Penn • • • 

4,949 

31,472 

Jefferson* 

135 

47,178 

Del 

53 

224 

Kings •• • 

2,556 

56,919 

Md i • • • 

1,793 

2,668 

Lewis* • • • 

24 

16,133 

D. of Col. 

231 

2,187 

Livingst'u 

40 

23,679 

Va 

1,377 

2,158 

Madison • 

95 

35,333 

N. C.... 

251 

792 

Monroe •• 

162 

46,244 

O. 1/ • • • • 

493 

903 

M'gomery 

249 

39,724 

(ioorgia* 

329 

672 

NewYork.232,151 

297,164 

Florida • 

53 

189 

Nia^ra • 

35 

20,095 

Ala. . •.* 

98 

208 

Oneida •• 

600 

70,365 

Miss* •• • 

43 

163 

Onondaga. 

160 

53,590 

La 

332 

695 

Ontario •• 

141 

30,214 

Texa« •• 

43 

96 

Orange •• 

3,176 

56,472 

Ark,.... 

5 

29 

Orleans •• 

22 

13,578 

Mo 

99 

307 

Oswego •• 

158 

34,478 

Tenn • • • 

50 

185 

Otsego • • • 

162 

50,967 

Ky 

162 

546 

Putnam* • 

589 

14,477 

Ohio-. •« 

575 

5,256 

Queens •• 

1,616 

33,924 

Indiana* 

63 

606 

Kenssela'r 

973 

63,787 

Illinois • 

99 

1,265 

Richmond 

763 

12,821 

Mich • • . 

141 

3,413 

Rockland . 

1,029 

13,839 

Wis ... 

56 

1,163 

St. Lawr- 

65 

43 5S6 

Iowa ' . • 

9 

106 

Saratoga . 

366 

44;620 

Cal 

22 

51 

Schenec'y 

172 

16,332 

Territ'es. 

4 

26 

Si'hoharie. 

169 

37,797 

r Stntes.303,721 2,526,444 

Schuyler • 

4 

6,325 

Foreis^n Countries: 

Seneca . • * 

75 

19,926 

Canada * 

2,040 

47,842 

Steuben*' 

65 

38,785 

N. BruDS. 

234 

766 
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Place of Birth. CHj 


State 

ofN. 

York. 

1,602 
398 

1,846 
119 
296 


Place of 

Birth. 

Foreign. 

Spain •• • 

Portugal 

Poland • • 

Norway- 

Sweden • 

Russia •• 

Denmark 

E. Indies 

Africa • • 

Turkey 

A Greece 

Islands of 

the Sea 

Asia** ** 

At Sea** 

Unknown 


City of 
New 
York. 
343 
163 
1,200 
227 
564 
116 
327 
43 
38 

40 

62 

64 

103 

3,620 


State of 
New 
York. 
570 
291 
1,880 
537 
1,472 
256 
583 
104 
76 

48 

159 

162 

511 

17,238 


Foreign of N. 
Countries. York. 
N. Sootia 551 
Newfdl'd 133 
W. Indies 1,121 
Mexico • * i^ 

8. Amer- 170 
Kngland. 22,713 102,286 
Scotland. 8,487 27,523 
Ireland. 175,735 469,753 
M'ales .. 935 8,557 
Franco • 6,321 18,366 
Belgium. 174 454 

Uolland.. 756 4,214 
Germany 95,986 4,214 
Prussia * 1,586 6,352 
Austria* 331 1,197 
Switz'lM 978 3,948 
Italy... 968 1,231 

These numbera may be reduced to the fol- 
lowing generalization for the whole State : 

Number. Per ct. 

Bom in New York 2,222,321 64.077 

New England 207,539 6.014 

N. Jersey and Ponnsy 1 v' ia 7 1 ,863 2.07 1 

Southern States 13,124 0.378 

Western States 1 1,876 0.340 

United States 2,528,444 72.903 

Foreign countries 922,019 26.585 

At sea, and unknown *• •* 17,749 0.512 

The relative numbers of our population bom 
in foreign countries having over 100 emigrants 
in the State, compared to the total immigration 
into the United States during 36J years, are 
as follows : 


(t 


(( 


Countries in the 
order of their 


emigrants in N.Y. No. 

Ireland *747,930 

(Germany 1,!M)6,087 

England ♦207,492 

Canada t91,699 

Scotland *34,659 

France 188,725 

Wales 4,782 

Prussia 35,995 

HoUand 17,*283 


Immigration into 
U. S. in 36{ years. 


Switzerland 

Poland 

West Indies •• • 
Nova Scotia •• • 

Sweden 

Italy 

Austria 

New Brunswick 
Denmark 


31,726 

1,318 

35,317 

t 

129,441 

7,185 

t 
3,059 


P. cent. 
17.754 
28.630 
4.925 
2.177 
0.820 
4.482 
0.114 
0.854 
0.417 
0.738 
0.031 
0.838 

• • « • 

0.694 
0.171 


0.073 


Residing in New 
York, Juno 1,' 56. 


No. 

469,753 

218,997 

102,286 

47,842 

27,523 

18,366 

8,557 

6,362 

4,214 

3,948 

1,880 

1,846 

• • • • 

1,602 
1,472 
1,231 
1,197 
766 


P. cent, 
13.549 
6.314 
2.949 
1.379 
0.794 
0.529 
0.246 
0.183 
0.124 
0.114 
0.054 
0.053 

• • « • 

0.046 
0.042 
0.036 
0.034 
0.022 


* In addition to the foregoing, 1,346,682, or 32,016 
])er cent, were bora in Great Britain— the divisions not 
specified. 

t British America, the provinces not spcoified. 

J Sweden and Norway reported together. 

\ Included in Germany. 


Countries. No. P. cent. No. P. cent. 

Spain 11,251 0.267 583 0.017 

Norway J 570 0.017 

Belgium 6,991 0.166 454 0.013 

Newfoundland. t 398 0.011 

South America. 5,440 0.129 296 0.008 

Portugal 6,049 0.194 291 0.003 

Russia 938 0.022 256 0.008 

Mexico 15,969 0.379 1 19 0.007 

The question of origin would have been en- 
hanced in interest by an inquiry into the na- 
tivity of the immediate ancestors of persons 
born in the United States. There are few per- 
sons *of this class who cannot assign an English, 
Scotch, Irish, German, Dutch, French, or other 
foreign origin to their forefathers ; and the facts 
which such an inquiry would elicit, might prove 
interesting in the study of the American char- 
acter, made up as it is of the intimate and har- 
monious blending of whatever may be energetic 
and enterprising, or liberal and independent in 
these various elements. 

Civil Conditimu — ^The census of 1855 is the 
first that affords data for comparison of the 
number of single, married and widowed in our 
population. The general per centages of these 
were: single, 60.08; married, 36.15; and 
widowed, 3.77, namely: widowers, 1.02, and 
widows, 2.75. 

In the city of New York, the per centages 
of these classes were : single, 60.92 ; married, 
34.41 ; and widowed 4.67, namely : widowers, 
1.04, and widows, 3.63. 

^ It is obvious that the proportions of these 
classes have an intimate relation to the welfare 
of society, and that an excess of single or of 
widowed alike indicate conditions which, if con- 
tinued, must prove disastrous to the body 
politic 

Celibacy is usually increased by inordinate 
prices in the necessaries of life, rendering the 
support of families difficult, or by a relaxation 
of morals like that oftener noticed among the 
nobility and the aristocratic classes of Europe ; 
while an excess of widow-hood has, from time 
iounemorial, been associated with wars, pesti- 
lence and famine. 


t BritiBh America, the provinces not epeoiiied. 
X Sweden snd Norway reported together. 
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The following comparison with other coun- 
tries will add interest to this subject : 

PER CENTAGES OF THE VARIOUS CIVIL CONUITIONS. 


Connirtes. Years. 
N. Y. State, all olauea • • 1865 
Canada '< ..1851 
England " .-1821 
Eng. k Wales, males < • • 1851 
" females 1851 
Scotland, males 1851 

" females 1851 

Isles of Brit.S6a8, males.lSSl 

" •• fem'slfel 

Great Britain, males • . . 1851 

" females . 1851 

Belgium, all classes • >. 1846 

France, males 1851 

" females 1851 

Denmark, all classes *• 1834 

Spain 1803 

Sweden and Finland * • 1809 
Switxerland 1827 



Mar- 

Wid- 

Wid- 

Single. 

ried. 

owers. 

ows. 

60.08 

36.15 

1.02 

2.75 

66.66 

30.81 

0.94 

1.59 

60.00 

33.00 

» • • 

• • • 

62^ 

33.69 

3.80 

V * • 

59.79 

32.97 

• • • 

7.24 

66.77 

29.83 

3.40 

• • • 

63.71 

27.91 

• • • 

8.38 

63.12 

33.44 

3.44 

• • • 

60.97 

30 93 

• • • 

9.06 

63.08 

33.17 

3.75 

• • • 

60.35 

32.24 

• • • 

7.41 

63.91 

30*49 

1.97 

3.63 

56.04 

3926 

4.70 

• • • 

51.99 

38.63 

t • • 

9.38 

62.00 

33.00 

• • • 

6.4 

55.00 

3800 

• • t 

6.9 

60.00 

34.00 

• • « 

6.1 

56.00 

35.00 

• • • 

7.8 


It is generally observed, that the number of 
widows is about twice as great as that of 
widowers. The returns of marriages relieve 
the subject of mystery, by exhibiting a corres- 
pondingly greater number of widowers united 
to previously unmarried females. 

Of 21,551 marriages reported as occurring in 
the State during the year preceding June 
Ist, 1855, the previous civil condition was as 
follows : 

Numbers. Per ct. 

Single males to single females • > • • 17,936 63.2 

" to widows 565 2.7 

Widowers to single females 2,067 9.7 

to widows 927 4.4 


it 


Although the actual numbers here given are 
manifestly below the truth, it is not probable 
that the per centages would have been ma- 
terially varied by the correct return of every 
marriage ; but in saying this we do not wish to 
advocate either incompleteness or error in docu- 
ments which ought to be without fault. 

Pro/emfions and Occftpattons, — These being 
specifically required of each adult male above 
the age of 15 years, and of females having a 
regular emplo)':nent other than the ordinary 
duties of the household, have been classified 
alphabetically by counties, with such detail as 
they appeared to require. The following is a 
list of those reported in the State as giving 


employment to 1,000 or more persons, in the 
order of their numbers in the State : 


Profesasiona City 
and Oocn- of N. 
pationa. York 
Farmers *. 193 
Laborers ••19,748 
Servanta ••31,749 
Carpenters. 7,901 
ClerkSjCopy- 
ists and 
aoc'tants.13,897 
Tailors '•••12,609 
Boot A shoe- 
makers ..6,745 
Merchants • • 6,001 
Blacksmiths 2^11 
Dressmakers 
and seam- 
stresses .'7,436 
Masons,plas- 
terers and 
b'klayera .3,634 
Painters, 
Tamishers 
& glaziers.3,400 
Teachere.^- 1,268 
Sailors and 

marines -4,714 
Boatmenand 

watermen. 1,004 
Grocers • « • • 4,079 
Coopers • • • • 1,018 
Carters and 

draymen '5,338 
Cabinet ma- 
kers 2,606 

Machinista 1,714 
Butehera--. 2,643 
Physicians 1,252 
Millinenf. 1,585 
Coach A wa- 
gon mak's 449 

Bakcra 2,856 

Clergymen > 393 
Lawyers •• • 1,112 
Printers •• .• 1,401 
Studenta • • • 653 
Peddlers.. '1,889 
Stone and 
m'ble cut- 
ters A pol- 
ishers- .-• 1,756 
Railroad om- 
ploycca •• 623 

Millers 130 

Porters . . • • 3,052 
Saddle, har- 
ness A tr'k 
makers •• 884 
Mechanics 
(not other- 
wise speci- 
fied) 

Hotel and 
innk'pera 


State 

ofN. 

York. 

321,930 

115,800 

58,441 

37,475 


30,359 
29,236 

24,804 
20,664 
16,948 


16,939 


13,781 


10,081 
9,959 

9,720 

9,136 
9,056 
7,539 

7,350 

6,656 
6,309 
6,308 
6,010 
6,862 

5,637 
6,135 
4.810 
4,542 
4,339 
4,184 
4,131 


4,076 

4,006 
3,917 
3,916 


3,895 


336 3,837 


709 


Tobacooniatal 996 


3,755 
3,744 


Professions City of 

and Occu- New 

patioih. York. 

Sawyers «. •• 285 

Ship carpon- 

tera 1,146 

Laundresaea '2,563 
Tanners and 

curriera ' » • 228 
Gardeners A 
floriata • • . • 644 

Jotnera 303 

Drivers 1,741 

Engtneera •• 867 

Tinsmiths • • • 897 

Weavers • • • • 589 

MouldcrS".. 593 

Lumbe r m n 

A dealers* • 

Hat and cap 

makera • * • 

Teamatera. .> 

Factory op 

erativoa- •• 

Agenta 

Barbers 997 

Bookbinders -1,315 
Jewelera *• ••1,099 
Fumacemen. 145 
Boarding-ho. 

keepers *• .1,014 
Dealers (not 
otherwise 
apecified)^. 1,025 
Brickmakers . 38 
Policemen* • '1,164 
Wheelwrighta 308 
Manufact'ers 
(not other- 
wise speci- 
fied) 

Apothccari c s 

A druggiata 521 
Civil officers* 316 
Cooks 755 


State 

of New 

York. 

3,729 

3,632 
3,557 

3,416 

3,269 
3,256 
3,253 
3,lr^0 
3,IG0 
3,141 
3,114 


156 2,933 


1,422 
160 

207 
935 


2,926 
2,826 

2,477 
2,340 
2,142 
2,121 
2,055 
1,807 

1,680 


1,668 
1,627 
1,613 
1,498 


182 1,448 


Apprentices • 
Millwrighta . 

Brokers 

Musicians • • • 
Brewers and 

diatillora .< 
Carvera and 

gilderS" •« 
Storekeeiwrs . 
rpholsterers' 
Confectioners 
Clothiers • • • • 
Bnilders • " • 
Piano makera 
Dairymen A 

miJkdealers 
Quarrymen • • 
Sash and blind 

makers . . * 


691 

30 

649 

746 


1,438 
1,427 
1,424 
1,421 
1,262 
1,233 
1,177 


360 1,176 


765 
837 
711 
704 
403 
575 
760 

679 
52 


1,125 
1,120 
1,106 
1,088 
1,084 
1,061 
1,076 

1,050 
1,031 


327 1,004 
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Each of our censuses is defective, in not ex- 
hibiting, in tbis connection, the number, of all 
ages and botb sexes, dependent upon the differ- 
ent professions and occupations for support. At 
present, this is left to estimate and vague con- 
jecture. A column should be provided for this 
in future eoumerations. 

Families and Dwellings. — The number of 
these, with the average number of persons in 
each in 1850 and 1855, compared with those 
of the United States (white and free colore'd) 

and Canada, were : 

Dwellings. 

Num- Pernong 

ber. 
473,936 

37,677 
522,325 

42,668 


Year. 
N.Y. State. -.1850 
N. Y. Citj ...I860 
N.Y. State. "1855 
N.Y. City ...1856 
United States. 1850 3,362,337 
Canada 1851 


in each. 

6.53 

13.60 

6.64 

14.79 

5.94 


5.47 
5.23 
4.97 
5.55 
6.27 


Fftniilit'S. 
Num- Pers's 
ber. in each. 
566,869 5.46 
93,608 
663,124 
126,558 
3,598,195 
293,667 

The total value of dwellings was reported, 
in 1855, as $273,481,811 in the city, and .$GG4,- 
899,967 in the State of New York, being an 
average of $6,409 in the former, and $1,351 in 
the latter. It is to be remarked that the value 
of the lot was included with dwellings in cities 
and villages, but not upon fiums. 

Voters and Aliens. — These classes possess an 
inverse relation* to each other, the per centagc 
of one increasing as the other diminishes. Both 
are liable to vary with the definition given 
them by law, and the statutes of our State 
Government concerning the former, and of the 
Federal Government relating to the latter, 
have been repeatedly modified, since they have 
been made the subject of report in the census. 

The elective franchise was extended by the 
State Constitution of 1821,* to all white male 
citizens of the age of 21 years, who paid taxes 
or performed military duty, or who were by 
law exempt from taxes or military service. In 
1826 the Constitution was amended, by abolish- 
ing the property qualification of white voters 
altogether.! 

* Article II, Section 1. 

t The popular rote upon this extension of the elec- 
tive fraachiae was 127,077 for, ii> 3,215 against it. 
Property qualification was continued as respects colored 
perrons, in 1846, hy a vote of 114,900 for, to 3,901 
against retaining it. 


The numbers and per ccntages of aliens and 
voters since 1821, have been, in the city and 
State of New York, as follows : 

I. ^Voters* 

Number. Proportion. 

Years. City. State. City. State. 

1825 18,283 296,132 11.00 18.31 

1835 43,091 422,034 15.95 19.77 

1845 63,927 539,379 17.22 20.71 

1855 88,877 662,322 14.11 19.18 

2. — Aliens. 

Number. . Proportion. 

Years. City. State. City. State. 

1825 18,856 40.430 11.33 2 44 

1835 27,669 82,319 10.24 3.83 

1845 60,946 153,717 16.14 7.52 

1855 232,678 632,746 36.93 13.54 

SUtdeiUs have usually been enumerated as in 
1855, at the homes of their parents or giiard- 


* As the census of 1855 is the first that has been pre- 
pared in this State at a central office, under one super- 
vision, a word of explanation is deemed proper with 
reference to these classes. In the schedules for ob- 
taining this census, columns were provided for noting 
the voters and aliens, by a mark opposite the name. 
In condensing the returns, the age, sex, and place of 
birth were assumed as correct, and entries inconsiiitcnt 
with the.se wore corrected to agree with them. The 
following were the principal errors committed by the 
marshals: — 1. Persons under a|^, or fomaleH, marked 
in column of voters. 2. Natives of United States 
marked as aliens or naturalised voters. 3. Natives of 
foreign countries marked as native voters. 4. The 
head of the family marked as alien, and his wife and 
minor children of foreign birth not marked. 5. The 
head of the family marked as naturalized, and his wife 
and minor children of foreign birth as alien. Of these, 
No. 1 were stricken from the list of voters ; of No. 2, 
the aliens were stricken out, and the naturalized voters 
carried to the column of native voters ; No. 3 were car- 
ried to the column of naturalized voters ; No. 4 were 
marked as all alien ; and No. 5 were stricken from the 
column of aliens. 

In other and less frequent cases, as that of children 
of citizens bom in foreign countries, Ac, such correc- 
tions were made as the definition of aliens and voters 
by existing statutes appeared to warrant. 

In comparing the per centage of this class to the 
total population at difi'erent times, there will be ob- 
served an inequality and apparent inconsistoney, which 
is not fo much due to corresponding differences in num- 
ber, as to imperfection of the retuni.((, ond the absence 
of system in reducing them to a general result Judg- 
ing from the original reports of the present census, 
there is no department of its inquiry in which there 
was more need of careful revision, or greater necessity 
for the application of uniform rules fur its arrange- 
ment. By strictly applying the legal definitions to 
every case of manifest inconsistency and error, it is 
believed that the present census affords a very close 
approximation to the actual numbers of these classes 
at the date to which it refers. 
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ians, and not at tbc places of their temporary 
residence at an academy or college. 

The numbers attending private, district, and 
the higher schools and seminaries of the State, 
were not reported in the present census, being 
considered as mostly shown in the reports of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction, and 
the Regents of the University. 

An inquiry was, however, instituted, with 
with the view of ascertaining the number of 
students from other States attending colleges 
and professional schools in the State of New 
York, and those from New York attending in 
other States. The published catalogues of 
about 100 of these institutions, for the 3'car8 
1854-'55, which were examined with the view 
of determining this point, gave the following 
results. They are somewhat imperfect, by not 
embracing all of these institutions in the Union, 
but the deficiency being chiefly in Southern 
and Western colleges, would not materially 
vary the relative numbers, as respects this 
State: 

Profeasional Under- 
Total, and Scientific, graduates, 
except From From From From 
Preparatory New other New other 
Departm*t. York. States. York. States. 


Number and 
Location of 
Colleges. 
14 ooUegos in New 

England 3,190 67 678 

16 ooll. £ professional 

schools in N. Y. 2,182 509 361 

3 coll. in N. Jersey 366 

8 coll. A prof schools 

in Penn 1.794 

37 coll. in Southern 
and S. Western 

SUtes 4,860 7 1,381 

23 ooll. in Western 

SUtes 2,089 36 822 


354 2,032 


992 
72 


330 
285 


17 1,010 10 722 


9 
34 


3,355 
1,178 


Total 14,471 636 4,242 1,471 7,902 

Percentage of prof, students from N. Y 13.04 

" " from other States 86.96 

Peroentage jf undergraduates from N. Y 16.69 

from other States •• 84.31 


(t 


i( 


Deaf and Dnmb, Blind, Insane and Idiotic. — 
These classes have for many years been in- 
cluded in the cen.«ufl. There are apparently 
insurmountable difficulties attending the pro- 
curing of full and reliable statistics of some of 
these unfortunate classes, and especially of the 
latter. Their increase, according to the census, 
has borne no comparison with that of the total 


population — an inference which no reason would 
justify, and which, of itself, would throw a doubt 
upon the correctness of these enumerations. 

As there is a general agreement between 
each census upon this point, we may safely 
charge the fault upon the system, and seek 
other modes of obtaining full and official re- 
turns upon these subjects. Perhaps there could 
be found no better method than a concerted 
and systematic inquiry by resident physicians, 
having definite districts for examination, and 
furnished with uniform blanks and instructions 
for ascertaining the cause, duration, hereditary 
tendency, dependence upon public or private 
aid for support, and the various circumstances 
of their condition, which, by affording a knowl- 
edge of the causes of their maladies, lead to a 
reduction of their frequency. 

The numbers of the total population to each 
one of these classes reported since 1825, were 
as follows : 


State of 
N. Y. 
1825. •.. 
1835-..- 
1840- . . . 
1845. •• 
I860-... 
1855... • 


Deaf and 
Dumb. 
• 2,503 

. • 2,331 

. . 2,184 

. . 2,407 

. . 2,462 
2,431 


Blind. 

Insane. 

Idiotic. 

• • • • 

1,971 

1,135 

2,446 

2,249 

1,464 

2,617 

*1,036 

*. ... 

2.969 

1,201 

1,755 

2,623 

1,229 

1,798 

3,051 

1,264 

1,972 


United States.— Whites. 

1830 1,965 2,652 

1840 2,124 2,825 969 . .... 

1850 2,140 2.451 1,305 1,372 

The numbers actually reported in the city 
and State of New York, have been as follows : 

City qf New York.^ 

Deaf and 

Years. Dumb. Blind. Insane. Idiotic. 

1826 56 •" 193 46 

1835 177 106 17a 34 

1840 250 144 201 

1845 254 80 539 47 

1855 411 316 656 62 

State of New York. 

Deaf and 

Years. Dumb. Blind. Insane. Idiotic. 

1825 645 ...• 819 1,421 

1835 933 889 967 1,4B4 

1840 1,112 965 2,340 

1845 1,082 877 2,168 1,620 

1855 1,422 1,136 2,742 1,812 


* The inmates of special asylums were enumerated 
in the institutions where they were residing. This ex« 
plains the disproportionately large number of some 
clasfes in the city of Now York. 
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Owners of Land. — The number of all classes 
reported as holding land, by deed, contract or 
perpetual lease, was 361,013, or 10.41 per cent, 
of the total population. The number in New 
York city was. 14,784, or 2.34 per cent. We 
have no data for comparison with other periods 
or other countries. 

Adults unable to Read and Write. — We have 
three enumerations of these classes ; those of 
1840, 1850, and 1855, the ages in the two 
former being above 20, and in the latter above 
21 years. The City and State of New York 
compare with each other and with the United 
States as follows : 


Olaasea 
and Years. 
Whites, 1840. 
Whites, 1850. 
Colored, 1850- 
Total, 1855 • - 


-Numbers.— 

State 

of N. Y. 

44,452 

91,293 

7,429 

96,469 


United 

States. 

549,693 

962,898 

90,522 


Classes 
and Yeass. 
Whites, 1640- 
Whites, 1850- 
Cotored, 1850. 
Total, 1855- •• 


City 

of N. Y. 

. 7,775 

1^,140 

• 1,667 

. 26,858 

Percentage to total of each cla^s. 

City State United 

of N. Y. of N. Y. Suites. 

... 2.62 1.87 3.87 

.. 3.41 2.99 4.92 

...1207 15.14 20.83 

... 4.10 2.78 


The greatest percentage of the illiterate was 
reported from Clinton County (10.47 per 
cent.), chiefly among the Canadian French 
settler;. 

The nativities of those 21 years old and up- 
wards unable to read and write, were as fol- 
lows, as regards the City and State of New 

York: 

City of N. York. State of N.York. 

Coontries. Males. Females. Males. Females. 

United States 1,108 955 12,128 8,667 

Canada 25 28 4,541 3,272 

England 97 162 1,526 949 

ScoUand 20 41 91 102 

Ireland 6,383 14.995 23,644 35,94 1 

France 43 56 305 297 

Germany 597 856 1,805 2,202 

Switserland 3 6 39 37 

Other European.... 260 223 473 397 

Having now noticed the more prominent re- 
sults of the census of 1855, with regard to the 
various classes of the population, and the de- 
ductions that may be drawn from a comparison 
of successive enumerations, I find it necessary 
to close without extending the subject to in- 
clude statistics of marriages and deaths, agri- 


culture, manufactures, religious societies, and 
the periodical press. The returns of some of 
these were much less reliable and satisfactory 
than those of the personal census — especially 
those concerning manu&ctures. Amidst the 
infinite diversity of details, and unlimited 
amount of combinations and varieties; in the 
ab.sence of authentic and definite statements of 
the amount and value of raw materials and 
products ; in the unwillingness frequently ex- 
pressed to giving this key to prosperity or loss 
in business ; in the constant recourse to memory 
for data, which, although offered with honest 
intentions, may difier widely from the true 
facts ; and in the disposition, sometimes shown, 
to understate the results of the manufacture, 
with the view of avoiding taxation or rivalry 
on the one hand, or creating a fictitious credit 
or reputation by exaggerating the extent of 
their transactions on the other, we find 'abun- 
dant cause to doubt the precision with which 
these returns are made, and to question the 
soundness of positive deductions that may be 
drawn from them. The greatest difficulty in 
reducing these returns, is that of analyzing the 
results of several manufactures, carried on by 
the same person or company, and often so 
blended as to render separation impossible. A 
machine-shop may, for example, often comprise 
in one establishment departments elsewhere 
reported separately, as a furnace, brass-foundry, 
manufactory of agricultural implements, of 
steam engines, or of numerous other special 
machines or products, and an unlimited number 
of departments for the working of metals and 
wood. Perhaps no two of these establishments 
would compare with each other in the statis- 
tics of their business, and the correct analysis 
of any considerable number of large nmnufac- 
tories of this diversified class, would involve 
more time and attention than have often been 
allowed in the census. 

Still, these results are useful for comparison 
with one another, and, in the aggregate, may 
prove approximately near the truth. By a 
careful study of the difficulties which attend 
this class of statistics, the ends to be gained. 
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the agencies to be employed, and the ft3'^8tem 
of classification best adapted for representing 
the result to the greatest advantage, it is hoped 
that a plan may be formed for securing fully 
all the purposes to be desired from them. 

POPULATION OP THE WORLD. 

Petermann's Journal for January last con- 
tains a 8erie<t of interesting chapters, prepared 
by Prof. C. F. W. Dieterici, Director of the 
Statistical Bureau of Prussia, and presented to 
the Berlin Academy of Sciences in March, 1858. 
In these the compiler promulgates an estimate 
of the present population of the world, which, 
from such a source, will be accepted by the 
statistician as a near approximation to accu- 
racy. These are accompanied with a map of 
the world, exhibiting, by means of shadings, 
the density of the population in its several 
parts. 

The Professor arranges his tabulations under 
three heads. The first of the series refers to 
simple enumerations in the seyeral countries ; 
the second divides the population by races, and 
the third arranges the whole in accordance with 
their religious affiliations. 

According to the first of the serial tabula- 
tions, and omitting fractional numbers, the to- 
tals of the several grand divisions of the world 
sum up as follows : 


Square miles.* 

Europe 3,679,634 

Asia 16,871,735 

AfHca 11,560,862 

America 15,938,669 

Aostralta 3,430,856 

Antorctic Lands 48,520 


Population. 
272,000,000 
755,000,000 
200,000,000 
59,000,000 
2,000,000 


Pop. to 

sq. m. 

70.1 

44.8 

17.3 

3.7 

0.6 

0.0 

24.7 


World.. .52,120,275 1,288,000,000 

The greatest density of any country in Europe 
is found in Belgium, where it is 402 to the 
square mile. In some districts in England, 
however, it is much higher. In the county of 
Middlesex the density is 6,C83, but this is ex- 
ceptional, being the metropolitan county ; and 
in Lancashire, the great center of manufactures. 


* Reduced from German square mtles— 1=21| Eng- 
lish sqaare miles 


it is 1,0C4 to the square mile. In Asia, the 
densest population is in China Proper and in 
Northern India. Other parts of the world are 
comparatively destitute of population. In 
America the average is generally low, yet in 
certain districts may compare well with coun- 
tries of moderate population. 

The tabulations on the distribution of the 
population by races, are preceded by a sketch 
of Retzius^ new craniological system, with its 
two grand divisions of oval heads (^MUixepha- 
lou3) and broad or cubic heads (hradry-cepha- 
Urns). In the first are included all the Latin 
and German nations of Kurope, 157,000,000 ; 
and in the latter the Slavic, Magyar, Turkish, 
and some of the Romance nations of the south. 
In Asia, the Chinese, Ilindoas, Arian Persians, 
Arabs, Jews, and Tungusians, 610,000,000, are 
oval heads ; and all other Asiatics are noted as 
broad heads. The estimate for America is 
based, of course, on aborigines only. All the 
rest are immigrants and their descendants, or 
more or less mixed. In regard to the Ameri- 
can aborigines, the opinion is advanced, that 
from the islands around Behring's Strait, along 
the west coast to Cape Horn, the native popu- 
lation consists principally of broad heads ; and 
that on the east coast, from Labrador down- 
wards to the same southern extremity of the 
continent, the oval heads predominate. This 
would coincide with Ilumboldt's theory, that 
the west coast was peopled from Asia. In 
Australia, the broad and oval heads are prob- 
ably evenly divided. The footing- up of the 
tables of this view of the subject is as follows : 


Oval Heads. 

Europe 157,000,000 

Asia 610,000,000 

Africa 200,000.000 

America 68,000,000 

Australia 1,000,000 

Total 1,026,000,000 


Broad Heads. 

105,000,000 
145,000,000 

1,000,000 
1,000,000 

252,000,000 


The same ethnological writer makes still 
another division of races according to facial 
angularity, into orthognathes and progmUhes — 
the first having upright faces, and the latter 
protruding jaws and receding forchead.s. Both 
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classes are found among the oval and broad 
beads, and are thus summed up : 

Upright Faces. Receding Faces. 

Europe 272,000,000 

Asia 224,000,000 531,000,000 

Africa 200,000,000 

America 56,000,000 1 ,000,000 

Australia 1,000,000 1,000,000 


Total 555,000,000 


733,000,000 


The excess of the latter over the former is 
attributable to the population of Africa, which 
must be classed entirely with the receding- 
faced races, and this in spite of the anomaly of 
their being oval-headed. 

The preceding strictly scientific classifications 
are followed by the classification as established 
by Blumenbach. The five classes into which 
the human race was divided by that physiolo- 
gist, arc distributed as follows : 

1. Cauca.sian (28.86 per cent): 

In Europe (except Lapps and Finns) • -270,000,000 
In Asia (Turks, 15; Arabs, 5; Per- 
sians, etc., 1 1 ; Siberians (in part), 
3 ; foreigners in Eastern Asia, 2) • • 36,000,000 

In Africa (Ar^bs and foreigners) 4,000,000 

In America (all except Indians) 58,000,000 

In Australia (colonists) 1,000,000 

Tot&l Caucasian 369,000,000 

2. MoNQOLiAN (40.61 per cent.) : 

In Asia principally; but in Europe 
the Lapps and Finns 522,000,000 

3. Ethiopian (15.08 per cent) 196,000,000 

4. American (0.08 per cent) 1,000,000 

5. Malay (15.38 per cent) : 

In Further India, 84 ; in the Indian 
Islands, 80 ; in Japan, 35 ; and in 
Australia, 1,000,000 200,000,000 

Grand total 1,288,000,000 

The tabulation of the population (assuming 
the whole at 1,300,000,000), according to re- 
ligions, is stated in the following scheme: 

Christians (25.77 per cent.) : 

Roman Catholics (50.f p. c) •«•••. 

Protestants (26.6 p. c.) 

Greeks (22.7 p. c) 


Jews (0.38 per cent.) 

Asiatic religions (46.15 percent.)- 
Mahummedans (12.31 per cent ) • • 
Heathen (15.39 per cent ) 


170,000,000 
89,000,000 
76,000,000 

335,000,000 
5,000,000 
600,000,000 
160,000,000 
200,000,000 


Assumed grand total 1,300,000,000 

There can be no hesitation in accepting these 
results as approximative. The compiler is a 


man of rare ability, and had every necessary 
material at hand to verify his estimates. More- 
over he is a conscientious author, and can have 
had no motive to treat his subject otherwise 
than in a candid spirit of enquiry. His estimate 
for .^merica, however, is evidently too low; 
and in another part of this number of the 
Journal a more reliable statement is given. 
In the Journal, No. 4, the population of Europe 
is shown to be 174,183,427, or 2,000,000 above 
the estimate of Dieterici. R. S. P. 


EXTENT AND POPULATION OF AMERICA. 


Latest Census Returns and Estimates. 


1. — NORTH AMBBICA. 

Countries, etc. Area.sq.m. 

Greenland and Arctic Lands. 1,000,000 

Danish settlements 3,952 

Russian America 481,276 

Hudson's Bay Ter •• I • • • -2,340,000 
Vancouver's Island • iL* • • • 16,000 
British Columbia •• • J- • • 148,000 
Assiniboia (Red Riv.) 

Canada West 

Canada East 

New Brunswick 

Nova Scotia, etc 


Pop., 
Population, sq.m. 


^ • • • • 

ja*. • • • 

B • • • « 

3 


A-^vtw »^wv.«, «««---- 2 

Prince Edward Isl'd- g" 

Newfoundland ■ • • • • 

Bermuda Islands • • • | • • • • 
St. Pierre A Miquelon, Fr^ch 
United States of America- • • 2,963,666 
United States of Mexico • • • • 829,916 
UrUish Honduras 18,604 


147,832 

209,990 

27,704 

18,746 

2,134 

35,913 

19 

81 


Guatemala* • 
Honduras 
Salvador •• 
Nicaragua 
Costa Rica 
Mosquitia • 


r* H -N 


43,380 
39,600 
9,600 
40,200 
21,800 
26,000 


9,892 

54,000 

46,800 

1,600 

14.800 

6,691 

1,350,923 

1,220,514 

213,180 

303,728 

68,946 

1 19,336 

12,201 

2,226 

29,636,666 

7,859,564 

12,401 

971,450 

358,000 

394,000 

257,000 

215,000 

6,000 


2.5 
0.1 
0.0 
01 
01 

• • • 

9.2 

5.9 

7.7 

16.2 

32.3 

3.4 

642.1 

27.4 

10.0 

9.4 

0.6 

22.4 

95 

41.0 

6.3 

9.8 

0.2 


Total- 


8,424,413 43,134,918 5.1 


2. — WEST INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO. 


Countries, etc. 

Cuba ) 

Porto Rico . > Spanish. 
Virgins - • - • 3 
Hay ti . . • • ) Santo 
Dominica • ) Domingo. 
Bahama Islands > 
Turk's Island, etc. 

Jamaica 

Cayman Islands • 

Tortola, etc 

Anguilla 

Barbuda 


v.: 


tw. 


%' 


Area, sq.m. 

.. 47,278 

3,866 

143 

10,081 

17,609 

5,094 

430 

6,250 

260 

219 

34 

72 


Population. 

1,449,462 

562,134 

2,600 

572,000 

136,700 

27,519 

4,428 

377,433 

1,760 

46,312 

3,052 

1,707 


Pop., 

sq.m. 

30.7 

14.0 

182 

56.7 

7.9 

5.4 

10.3 

60.4 

6.8 

211.4 

89.8 

23.7 


* Included in Hudson's Bay Company's Territories. 
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Countriefl, etc. Area, 

St. Chrutopher 

Nevis 

Antigua 

Montaerrat 

DoDtioica • • • • • • • Co ••••••• 

c>v. JjUcia •••••••• 1^ •<••••• 

St. Vincent §1 

Barbadoes 

Orenada 

Tobago 

Trinidad 

(iuadaloape • •• • 
Marie Oalante** 
Dcsiderade • • • • 

Le.s Saintes | 

St. Martin (N. part)** r 

Martinique | 

Curaooa | • •• 

Bonaire ■ 

Aruba < 




b 


St. Eustatiufl o^ 

Saba 


St. Martin (S. part) 
St. Thomas •• ^ 

;•• > 


Danish 


Santa Crus ' 

St. John • • • • 3 

St. Bartholomew, {^Sutdi^i) 


\i 


sq. m. 

68 

21 

108 

47 

274 

296 

132 

166 

165 

144 

2,020 

629 

69 

17 

6 

24 
382 
138 
83 
23 
97 
16 
12 
27 
78 
22 
25 


Population. 

23,177 

9,601 

37,767 

7,653 

22,061 

24,516 

30,128 

135,939 

32,671 

13,208 

68,645 

134,574 

12,749 

2,568 

1,311 

3,773 

123,701 

16,831 

2,339 

3,201 

1,856 

1,709 

2,918 

13,666 

23,729 

2,228 

9,000 


Pop., 

sq.m. 

340.9 

457.2 

349.6 

162.9 

80.6 

82.9 

228.2 

818.9 

210.6 

91.7 

33.9 

254.4 

216.0 

151.1 

262.6 

167.1 

323.8 

121.9 

28.2 

139.2 

19.1 

106.8 

243.2 

506.1 

304.2 

101.3 

360.0 


Total 


96,293 3,946,616 40.9 


3. — SOUTD AMERICA. 


Countries, etc. Area, sq. m. 

O ranadan Confederation > • • 62 1 ,948 

Venexuela 426,712 

Ecuador 206,692 

BriiUk tiuayana 96,315 

Jhdch Gnayana 59,764 

French Qnayana 27,609 

Braiil 2,973,406 

Bolivia 473,298 

Peru 498,726 

Chile 249,962 

Argentine Republic 632,129 

Buenos Ayres 294,136 

Paraguay 86,102 

Trugnay 73,538 

PaUgonia, etc 210,000 

Falkland Islands 6,297 


Population, 

2,363,054 

1,361,386 

1,108,042 

127,695 

60,080 

22,010 

7,677,800 

2,326,126 

2,106,492 

1,568,319 

1,166,000 

303,365 

600,000 

177,300 

210,000 

2,600 


Pop., 
sq.m. 
451 
3.19 
5.36 
1.32 
1.01 
0.80 
2.69 
4.91 
4.22 
6.23 
1.39 
1.03 
6.99 
2.41 
1.00 
0.41 


ToUl 


7,036,624 21,160,259 3.01 


RRCAPITULATlOlf. 

Pop., 
Countries, etc. Area, sq.m. Population, sq.m. 

North America 8,424,413 43,134,918 6.1 

Westlndies 96.303 3,946.616 409 

South America 7,036,524 21,150,259 3 01 

Grand total 16,667,230 68,231,793 4.4 

and to tbiB ought to be added, for uncivilized 
Indians not included in the above retunvi — for 
North America 1,000,000, and South America 
1,500,000; which, together with the above 
enumerated population, will give the aggregate 


of human beings now inhabiting the Western 

World at 70,731,793. 

The division of this population according to 

race, is approximately thus : 

N.Am. W.Ind. S.Am. 

Whites 76 24 16 

Blacks 8 76 24 

Indians 16 •• 60 

— according to civil condition, thus : 


Total. 
38.7 
36.0 
25.3 


85.0 
150 


30.3 
57.0 
12.7 


Free 90 86 80 

Slave 10 16 20 

—-and according to creed, thus : 

Protestant 70 20 1 

Roman Catholic 25 80 66 

Pagan 6 •* 33 

The number of Jews is too small to affect these re- 
sults. 

Massachusetts is the most densely populated 
portion of the United States, and in 1855 had 
145.3 inhabitants to the square mile; and Rhode 
Island is the next most populous State. Be- 
yond the limits of the Union, Salvador and 
Nova Scotia, and among the North American 
islands, the Bermudas and Prince Edward 
Island, are the most densely peopled. 

But the island of Barbadoes, in the West 
Indian Archipelago, is the most populous spot 
in America, having no less than 818.9 inhabi- 
tants to the square mile. The same density 
would give Cuba 37,715,954 inhabitants. 

In South America, the most dense population 
is found in the Andine region, and it is re- 
markable to see how materially the ratio falls 
off as the States severally include a greater 
portion of plain country. Chile, not occupying 
any of the eastern plain, stands highest in re- 
spect of density. Paraguay is an exception to 
this law, as it is also exceptional in its physical 
and historical relations. R. S. F. 


POPULATION OP SAN FRANCISCO. 

The Directory of San Francisco for the year 
1859 states the population in May of that year 
to have been as follows : 

Whites- • • -49,343 males, and 23,966 females. -73,328 
Chinese ** 2,560 " and 690 «' = 3,150 
Colored*.* 916 " and 690 '* -^ 1,605 


ToUl.62,818 " and 26,265 ** =78,083 

Males over 21 years— White 38,890, Chinese 
2,510, and colored 745 ; and females over 18 
year — 15,190, 540 and 531 respectively. 


I 
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ELEMENTARY STATISTICS OF EUROPEAN STATES. 

No. 4. 
COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION. 


Countries. Year. 

AnBirian Empire • • • • 1857 

Belgium 1856 

Bremen 1867 

Denmark 1856 

French Empire 1857 

Great Britom, eto 1657 

Greece 1865 

Uamburg 1867 

Hanover 

Holland 1857 

Ionian Inlands 1656 

Lubeek 1857 

Mechlenburg 1856 

Modena 

Oldenburg 1857 

Portugal 1855 

Prussia 1867 

Human States 1856 

Ru.ssian Empire 1856 

Sardinia 1856 

Spain 1856 

Sweden 1655 

Norway 1865 

Turkey 1857 

Tuscany 1856 

Two Sicilies- Naples 1855 

SicUy 1655 


Value of 

Exports. 

$117,839,972 

81,395,800 

46,957,104 

18,884,282 

378,697,100 

610,776,185 

2,308,533 

231,297,851 

135,299,348 
2,859,556 


1,666,000 

17,006,844 

9,685,282 
128,199,696 
38,603,563 
53,181,365 
17,891,446 
29,343.600 
5l,872;240 
11,582,827 
13,139,300 


Value of 

/ Cleared. » 

* Entered. 

Imports. 
$144,696,748 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

15,307 

1,247,427 

15,376 

1,213,344 

79,969,200 

2,627 

534,497 

2,572 

621,704 

56,603,565 

3,053 

555,642 

2,965 

560,210 

37,576,910 

9,313 

765,648 

9,358 

762,680 

397.959,260 

15,977 

2,590,166 

25,726 

4,121,777 

938,231,675 

46,859 

11,035,916 

46,400 

10,653,134 

4,301,282 

595 

173,736 

814 

229,412 

258,318,488 

5,033 

• • • • 

8,833 

1,231,842 
1,666,280 

5,067 

• • • • 

8,783 

1,250,499 

164,696,461 

1,613,319 

3,446,059 

• • • • 

500,928 

• • ■ • 

504,696 

67.268,444 

1,111 

145,756 

1,131 

146,372 


• ■ • ■ 

92,929 

• • • • 

115,471 

2,'oob,o6o 

• • • • 


• • • • 



6,676 

321,690 

7,691 

344,070 

21,842,282 

9,386 

822,043 

8,970 

762,391 


• f • • 

600,254 

• ■ • • 

571,661 

9,797,822 

6,566 

696,624 

7,697 

596,968 

98,049,952 

10,470 

1,667,368 

10,976 

1,874,808 

53,463,067 

7,464 

842,225 

7,488 

645,413 

65,207,904 

8,608 

783,328 

9,409 

936,300 

16,837,080 

10,665 

876,768 

6,733 

401,760 

17,904,200 

10,670 

1,089,262 

10,602 

1,026,003 

69,115,485 

14,147 

2,692,641 

14,193 

2,666,125 

15,032,839 

4,988 

482,600 

4,961 

481,906 

11,040,390 

945 

250,654 

1,065 

265,953 

13,712,400 

• • • • 


• • • • 



The following exhibits the number of vessel^^ 
with their tonnage, and the number of seamen 
belonging to the principal nations. 


Countries. 


Vesseb. 


Tons. Seamen. 


Austrian Empire 9,651 

Belgium 142 

Bremen 279 

Denmark 5,369 

French Empire 12,724 

Great Britain, etc. 26,177 

Greece 4,339 

Hamburg 491 

Hanorer 2,684 

Holland 2,428 

Ionian Islands 

Lubeek 69 

Mechlenburg 367 

Modena 

Oldenburg 696 

Portugal 

Prussia 1,035 

Roman States 1,842 

Russian Empire 

Sardinia 2,934 

Spain 11,952 

Sweden 2,874 

Norway 3,772 

Turkey 

Tuscany 959 

Two Sicilies — Naples • • • 10,863 

Sicily 2,031 


376,239 

40,397 

166,367 

226,723 

4,367,956 

325,000 

191,244 

105,564 

566,941 

26,801 

12,480 

78,278 


206,727 
29,000 


61,840 2,681 


340,000 
41,360 

197,924 
456,685 
262,472 
383,069 

6sio,623 

202,318 

47,438 


9,407 
10,776 

31,987 
124,891 

22,904 


A COINCIDENT PERIOD IN AMERICAN 

STATISTICS. 

By adding successively a cipher or ciphers, 

the figures ^ 29,C36" will express the present 

(1st July, 1859) sum of the nulroads, post 

routes, territorial extent and population of the 

United States. Thus we have approximately : 

2963G miles of railfoad, 

296360 miles of post-route, 

2963G00. . . .square miles of territory, 
29636000 mouths in population, 

— (acts exhibiting in their representative num- 
bers a progression equivalent to our dollar, 
dime, cent and mill system of money; and 
eminently typical of American ^'go-ahead- 
ativoncss," which abhors to do anything by 
Italvti. Such a concurrence of arithmetical 
ideosyncracies may never again occur, and 
never will unless our " fillibusters" succeed in 
enlarging "the area of freedom" in a ratio com- 
mensurate with the expansion of our popula- 
lation and the development of our means of 
internal communication. 


1859.1 


GRANADAN CONFEDERATION. 
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STATISTICS OF AMERICAN STATES. 

NO. 7. 
GRANADAN CONFEDERATION. 

{Formerly the " Republic of Neto Grana4la.") 


Lat 129 30' N. to 3° 40' S. 
Long. 65° BO' to 83° 10' W. 
Area, 521,948 sq. miles. 


Popnlat'n (1856) 2,363,054. 
Density, 4.61 to sq. mile. 
Capital, Sta Fe de Bogota. 


GOVERNMENT. 

Exemtive, — A President, elected by the 
people for four years. The present incumbent 
waA elected 20 July, 1857. 

Administration, — 1. Minister of the Interior ; 
2. Minister of Foreign Relations; 3. Minister 
of Finance, all appointed by the President ; and 
4. the Attorney General. 

Legislature A Congress, consisting of a Sen- 
ate of twenty-four members, three from each 
State, and a House of Representatives of thirty- 
eight members, apportioned in the ratio of one 
to every 70,000 inhabitants, and an additional 
member where any State has a fractional re- 
mainder of 25,000 or upwards. Members of 
both houses are elected by direct popular vote 
for two years. The annual session commences 
Ist Feb., and its duration is limited to 70 days. 
Members, though they can only vote in their 
respective houses, may speak in both or either. 

Judiciary, — A Supreme Court at the capital, 
with three justices elected by the people ; and 
circuit and district courts. The Attomey- 
Cteneral is elected for four years, as are also 
the justices of the Supreme Court, the latter 
being also the judges of the circuits. 

Natiwifd Religiofi, — The Holy Apostolic Ro- 
man Catholic. The establishment is under the 
charge of the Archbishop of Santa Fe de Bogota, 
and the Bishops of Popayan, Pamplona, Anti- 
oquia, Cartagena and Santa Marta. All other 
religions are tolerated. and protected. 

State Organization. — ^Each of the eight States 
composing the Confederation has its separate 
Governor, Legislature and Judiciary, and is 
entirely independent in all that relates to its 
internal affairs. The national government alone 
has cognizance of foreign relations. 


STATES OF THE CONFEDERATION. 

{Accorditig to the Constitutional Law qfZ! Feb., 1856.) 

States, etc. Old Provincefl. Population. 

Panama Panama 62,622 

(C'«i»., Panama) Asuoro 34,643 

— 2d,805 sq. m. Yeragnas 33,864 

Chiriqni 17,279- 138,308 

BiiuvAR Cartagena 103,783 

( Cap., CnrUgena) Sabanilla •** 48, 167 

—34,37: mv in. Mompox 30,207- 182,167 


States, etc. Old Provinces. 

Magdaleit A Santa Marta • 

{Cap.. Santamarta) Rio Hacha •• • 
—36, 109 sq. m. Valle d'Upar • 

Ocana (part) • 

Santandeb Ocana (part) • 

(Cap.. Pamplona) Pamplona 


—19,637 sq. m. 


Antioquia 

{Cap.^ Antioquia) 
— 33,715 sq. m. 

BOYACA 

{Cap., Tunja) 
—54,849 sq. m. 

CuKDIlfAMARCA •■ 

{Cap., Bogota) 
— 116,480 sq.m. 


Santander •' 

8oto 

Socorro 

Velez (part)' 

Antioqaia • • 
Cordoba • • • • 
Mcdellin**" 


Tn^ja 

Tundama • • • 
Casanare • • • 
Voles (part) 


> Bogota 

Cundinamarca< 

Mariquita 

Tequendama • < 
Zipaquira • • • • 
2?eiva (part) •• 


Cauca Choco 

{Cap., Popayan) Bttenaventiira 
—196,981 sq. m. 


Caoca 

Popayan 

Pasto 

Barbacoas 

Tuqaerres 

Neiva (part) • • • • 
Ter. del Oaqaeta< 


Population. 

• 36,485 
. 17,247 
. 14,032 

. 5,222- 72,986 

• 18,680 
. 62,990 
. 21,282 
. 54,767 
■ 157,085 

. 64,024-378,828 

75,053 
90,841 
77,494-243,388 

133,463 
152 753 

18,573 

45,397-360,186 

144.592 
81,215 
86,894 
56,126 
83,125 
94,918-546,870 

43,649 
31,150 
70,748 
77,105 
27,620 
26,519 
43,107 

6,767 

3,676-330,331 


Total population 2,243,054 


RACES and castes. 

Caucasians 460,003 

American civilised races 301,000 

Negros 80,000 

Mixed — Quadroons 30,064 

Mestisofl 998,997 

Mulattoes 283,000 

Zamboea 100,000 

1,412,061 

— ^and besides there are of uneivilised Indians dwell- 
ing in the plains from 108,000 to 120,000. 


PROGRESS OF POPULATION. 


Tear Population. 

1770 806,209 

1783 1,046,641 

1826 1,268,269 

1836 1,687,109 

1843 1,932,279 

1853 2,243,064 


Incr. per cent 

1770-1783 29.8 

1783-1826 19.2 

1825-1835 34.1 

1835-1843 14.5 

1843-1863 10.9 


CHIEF TOWNS. 

Bogota (capital) 29,649, Guaduas 9,049, Cho- 
conU 8,460, Neiva 7,716, Ybague 7,152, Ubate 
6,754, Tocayma 6,674. 

Popayan 22,708, Cali 11,848, Pasto 8,136, 
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BRITISH MERCANTILE MARINE. 


[JULI, 


Cartago 6,744, Buga 6,513, Tuquerres 6,100, 
Barbacoas 5,249. 

Medellin 13,755, Antioquia 8,637, Rio Negro 
3 099. 
' Veiez 11,178, Moniquira 9,127, Tunja 5,122, 
Santa Rosa 4,996, Leiva 3,305. 

Socorro 15,015, Bucaramanga 10,018, Pam- 
plona 9,095, San Jose 5,741, Ocana 5,046. 

Cartagena 9,896, Mompox 7,336, Santa 
Marta 4,340, Rio Hacha 2,974. 

Panama 6,566, Aspinwall 2,000, David 2,800, 
Los Santos 2,004, Chagres 1,340, Porto Bello 
1,185. 


Iniportt!- 
Exports' 


COMM£RC£.* 

1866.'56. 


$7,929,350 


1856-'67. 
•3,255,843 
7,064,684 


Distribuiion of Commerce^ 1856-'57. 


Imports. 
U; Kingdom-.. $1,748,682 


France 
Unit«d States . . 
Venezuela • • • . 
West Indies > * * 

Peru 

Bremen, etc * • • 


676,306 
302,016 
212,862 
185,249 
62,322 
34,581 


Exports. 
U. Kingdom... $3,466,645 


Bremen • 
Venezuela .. *. 
United States •• 

Peru 

West Indies . > > 
Franco, etc 


1,340,577 
91.5,277 
434,487 
427,572 
264,838 
124,507 


COMMKRCE WITH UNITED STATES. 


{From Report qf U. S. Treasury Depart 
-Exports from U. S. 


metit.) 

Imports 

into 

V. States. 

$158,960 

591,992 

695,606 

750,527 

553,528 

1,478,620 

1,799,672 

2,325,019 

2,468,169 

3,099,721 

The great' difference in the value of the com- 
merce as given by the New Granadan and 
American returns is found in the fact that the 
first takes do note of the supplies for the rail- 
road and steamship service of the Isthmus. 


Years. 
1849. • 
1850.. 
1851.. 
1852. . 
1853.. 
1854-. 
1855.. 

1856 . 

1857 . 

1858 . 


Domestio Foreign Total 

Produce. Produce. Exports. 

. $244,460 $53,324 $297,784 

. 970,619 286,600 1,256,219 

•2,507,701 633,121 3,040,822 

■ 1,298,236 217,558 1,515,794 

• 753,391 103.079 856,470 

. 855,254 82,062 937,206 

. 892,245 169,800 1,062,046 

1,444,843 166,649 1,611,392 

1,770,209 267,480 2,037,689 

1,489,583 199,084 1,688,667 


FINANCES. 

Revenue. 

1851-'52 $1,563,613 

1862-*53 2,227,567 

1853-'54 1,939,662 

1854-'55 1,461,536 

185&-'66 1,895,983 

1867'-68 1,916,508 


Expenditures. 
$2,145,779 
2,842,184 
2,731,860 
2,029,531 
1,456,148 
1,839,078 


Public Debt, 1866 • 


$33,129,730 


* Not including the transit oommeroe of the Isthmus. 


PRODUCTION OF GOLD 1856-'57. 


From washings without machinery' 

rivers with machinery 

veins by chemical process. *. • 


i( 


i( 


Total production 


$1,669,000 

1,000,000 

687,923 

$3,356,923 


PANAMA RAILROAD. 

Opened for traffic firom Aspinwall — 

1852, 1 March, to Ahorca Lagato 13 miles. 

" 13 " to Biyio Soldado 16 

" 6 July, to Barbacoas 23 

1854, 31 January, to Obispo 31 

" 1 September, to Summit 37 

1865, 28 January, to Panama 47j^ 


II 


it 
II 
II 
II 


ARMED FORCE. 

* In 1857, by a law of Congress, the regular 
army was reduced to 500 men, who were to 
form a demi-battalion of light infantiy, to be 
stationed at Bogota. Besides this force there 
are two companies of light infantry in the State 
of Cauca, and one regiment of artillery of four 
companies, a part of which is stationed at 
Panama, and tlie remainder at Cartagena and 
Santa Marta. The national guard or militia is 
charged with the quiet of the interior, and be- 
longs to the States severally. 


WEIGHTS, MEASURES AND MONEYS. 

Old — On the Spanish basis. 

New — French metrical values. R.'S. F. 

BRITISH MERCANTILE MARINE. 

{Official Return^ December 31, 1856) 

1. — TOTAL SHIPPING. 

Vessels. Tons. Seamen. 

England and Wales • . 19,778 3,461,031 156,913 

Scotland 3,364 592,974 29,987 

Ireland 2,203 260,456 13,403 

Isle of Man and Chan- 
nel Islands 842 62,496 6,424 

Colonies 9,836 945,480 61,846 

Total 36,012 5,312,436 267,573 

2. — BTEAX VESSELS — (included in above.) 

Venels. Tons. 

England and Wales 1,272 275,635 

Scotland 270 73,534 

Ireland 146 35,869 

IsleofMan 6 1,192 

Channel Islands 4 232 

Colonial 253 32,275 


Total 


418,737 


1,950 

3.— SEAMEN. 

England and Wales 166,913 

Scotland 29,987 

Ireland 13,403 

Isle of Man and Channel Islands 6,424 

Colonies 61,846 

Total 267,673 


1859.] 
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LIBRARY DEPARTMENT. 


BOOKS, MAPS AND CHABTS, ETC., 
Purchased and donated since last Report. 


BOOKS, ETC., ADDED BY DONATION. 

Canadian Works — (Presented by the Library 
of Parliament,) 

— Salmon Fisheries of the St. Lawrence and its 
tributaries. Montreal, 1857. 1 vol., 12mo., 
pp. 144 ; cloth. 

— Geological Survey of Canada. Reports for 
1853, ^54, '55 and '56. Toronto, 1 vol., 8vo, 
pp. 494; cloth. 

— Geological Survey of Canada: Sir W. E. 
liOgan, Director. Figures and Descriptions 
of Canadian organic remains. Decade 111. 
Montreal, 1858, 1 vol., 8vo., with plates, 
bound. 

— Report on the Exploration of the Country 
between Lake Superior and the Red River 
Settlement. Toronto, 1856. 1 vol., 8vo, 
with plates ; bound. 

— Catalogue of the Library of Parliament : 
Books on America and General Index. To- 
ronto, 1858. 1 vol., 8vo., pp. 822: cloth. 
[This volume is continuous from the volume 
published in 1857, and is paged from 1072 to 
1806.] 

— Report from the Select Committee on the 
Hudson^s Bay Company. (House of Com- 
mons, 1857.) 1 vol., 4to., pp. 548 ; bound. 

— Tables of the Trade and Navigation of the 
Provinces of Canada for the year 1857. To- 
ronto, 1858. 1 vol., 8vo., pp. 262 ; cloth. 

— Map of the Northwest part of Canada, the 
Indian Territories and Hudson's Bay. Com- 
piled and drawn by Thomas Divine, Provin- 
cial Surveyor, etc. Toronto, 1857. (On 
cloth, dissected and enclosed in a handsome 
case resembling a quarto volume.) 

-The Canadian Directory for 1857, '58. Mon- 
treal. Jno.I^ovcll. 1 vol., large 8vo., pp. 1544. 

British Coli'MBIA — {Presented by Hon. Charles 
P. Daly.) 

— Papers on the Atfairs of British Columbia : 
(Blue Book.) London, 1859. 1 vol., folio, 
pp. 84, with map. 

Agriculture — (Presented by Benj. Perley Poore^ 
Elsq. 

— The Quarterly Journal of Agriculture for 
April, 1859. Washington. 1 pamphlet, 8vo., 
pp. ^^. 

EoucATioN^PrnvM/afi by the Publishers.) 

— Ohio Journal of Education for May, 1858. 
8vo., 1 pamphlet. 

DoMKSTic Industry — (Presented by Hon. John 
R BartUtt.) 


— Transactions of the Rhode Island Society for 
the encouragement of Domestic Industry for 
the year 1858. Providence. 1 vol., 8vo., 
pp. 199. 

City of Lawrence — (Presented by his Honor, 
the Mayor.) 

— Twelfth Annual Report of the Public Schools 
of the City of Lawrence. Lawrence, 1859. 
1 pamph., 8vo., pp. 76. 

— Sixth Annual Report of the Finances of the 
City of Lawrence. I^awrence, 1859. 1 pamph., 
8vo., pp. 36. 

Congressional Documents — (Presented by the 
Hon. J. H. Hammond^ U. S. Sen.) 

— Congressional Globe, 1st Series, 35th Cong., 
with appendix. Washington. 4 vols., 4to. 

— Reports of Explorations and Surveys for a 
Railroad Route from the Mississippi River 
to the Pacific Ocean ; vol. 8. Washington. 
1 vol., 4to., pp. 757. 

— U. S. Naval Astronomical Expedition to the 
Southein Hemisphere ; vol. 3. Washington. 
1 vol., 4to., pp. 492. 

— Message of the President and accompanying 
Documents, 1857-'58. Washington. 3 vols., 
8vo., pp. 492. 

— Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, 1857. Washington. 1 vol., 8vo., pp. 
438. 

— Report of the Superintendent of the Coast 
Survey, 1856. Washington. 1 vol., 4 to., pp. 
258, with charts. 

Vital Statistics — (Presented by the Author.) 

— Report exhibiting the experience of the Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company of New York. 
By iShepherd Uomans, Esq., Actuary. New 
York. 1 vol., 4to., pp. 34. (This volume, 
of which only 100 copies were printed, m 
issued for private circulation only.) 

BOOKS, etc., added BY PURCHASE. 

Stedman's Narrative. 2 vols., 4ta 
Macartney's Embassy. 2 vols., 4ta 
Coxe's Tnvels. 2 vols., 4to. 
Belcher's Last Voyages. 2 vols., 8vo. 
Speed's Maps (Atlas), 1676. 1 vol., folio. 
Heriot's Travels through Canada. 1 vol., 4to. 
Ward's Mexico. 2 vols., 8vo. 
Voyages in search of La Perouso. 2 vols., 
8vo. 
Herbert's Persian Moiiai*chy. 1 vol., 4to. 
Voyages de Montraye. 2 vols., folio. 
Mandeville's Travels. 1 vol., 8vo. 
Webster's Narrative. 2 vols., 8vo. 
Bell's Geography. 6 vols., 8vo. 
Bumey's Voyages. 5 vols., 4ta 
Page's La Plata, etc. 1 vol., 8to. 
White's Voyage. 1 vol, 4to. 
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BOOKS, ETC., ADDED BY PURCHASE. 


[July. 


Birbeck's Letters from Illinois ; 1818. 

Pinkerton's Geography. 1 vol., 8vo. 

Worcester's Gazetteer. 2 vols. 8vo. 

School Report, 1845. 1 vol., 8vo. 

Political Economy. 1 vol., 8vo. 

Force's National Calender, 1821, '23, and '24. 
3 vols., 12i|jp. 

Dufrenoy and Beaumont's Voyage Metal- 
urgique en Angleterre. 1 vol., 8vo. 

Mugge's Switzerland. 2 vols., 12mo. 

Havward's Gazetteer of New Hampshire. 1 
vol., 8vo. 

Cretuel's Gazetteer. 1 vol., 8vo. 

New York City Directories. 5 vols. 

Pamphlets. 1 vol., 8vo. 
- Wilkes' Charts, etc. 13 sheets. 

Missionary Herald. 25 vols., 8vo. 

Darby's Universal Gazetteer. 1 vol., 8vo. 

Herapath's Railroad Journal. 4 vols., 4to. 

Bailey's Central America. (Map in covers.) 

Shepherd's St. Vincent. 1 vol., 8vo. 

De Roos' United States. 1 vol., 8vo. 

Fearon's America. 1 vol., 8vo. 

Palmer's North America. 1 vol., 8vo. 

Keysler's Travels. 4 vols., 8vo. 

Prince Adelbert's Travels. 2 vols., 8vo. 

Heber's Travels. 2 vols., 8vo. 

Depon's Voyages. 3 vols., 8vo. 

Mackay's Western India. 1 vol., 8vo. 

Expedition to the White Nile. 2 vols., 8vo. 

Brackenridge's Travels in South America. 
2 vols., 8vo. 

Chinese Embassy. 1 vol., 8vo. 

Selkirk's Ceylon. 1 vol., 8vo. 

De Bode's Travels. 2 vols., 8vo. 

Coxe's Columbia River. 1 vol., 8vo. 

Johnston's Travels. 2 vols, 8vo. 

Laurents' Ancient Geography. 1 vol., 8vo. 

Anson's Voyages, 1 vol., 4to. 

TuUy's Tripoli. 1 vol., 4to. 

Barrow's Voyage to Cochin China.. 4to. 

Chardin's Travels in the East. 

Bligh's Voyage to the South Seas. 1 vol., 4to. 

Waddington and Hanbury's Travels. 4to. 

Turner's Thibet. 1 vol., 4to. 

Kirkpatrick's Nepaul. 1 vol., 4to. 

Oenham and Clapperton's Voyages. 2 vols., 
4to. 

Koss' First Voyage. 1 vol., 4to. 

Ross' Arctic Expeditions. 2 vols., 4to. 

Perouse's Voyages. 2 vols., 4to, and folio 
Atlajs. 

Shaw's Levant. 1 vol., folio. 

Lambert's Canada. 2 vols., 8vo. 

Parkinson's America. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Coulter's South America. 1 vol., 8vo. 

Stewart's Three Years in America. 2 vols., 
8vo. 


Roster's Travels. 2 vols., 8vo. 
" Lyon's Private Journal. 1 vol., 8vo. 
Hodgson's Letters on America. 1 vol., 8vo. 
Warville's Travels. 1 voL, 8to. 

McCallum's Trinidad. 1 vol., 8vo. 
Well's Revenue of the United Kingdom. 1 
vol., 8vo. 

Talbot's Five Years in Canada. 2 vols., 8vo. 

Morier's Persia. 2 vols., 4to. 

Park's Travels in Africa. 1 vol., 8vo. 

Lloyd's Koonawur. 1 vol., 8vo. 

Gardner's South Africa. 1 vol., 8vo. 

Caille-s Central Africa. 2 vols., 8vo. 

Davis' Ionian Islands. 2 vols., 8vo. 

Buckingham's Mesopotamia. 2 vols., 8vo. 

Aiken's Egypt. 3 vols., I2mo. 

Payne's Universal Geography. 4 vols., 8vo. 

Tracts on the East Indies. 2 vols., 8vo. 

Scot's Settlement at Darien. 1 vol., 12mo. 

Winterbottom's Ohinese Empire. 1 vol., 8vo. 

Raynal's History of the East and West In- 
dies. 4 vols., 8vo. 

Morse's Gazetteer. 2 vols., 8vo. 

Hind's Solar System. 1 vol., 12mo. 

Philadelphia as It is. 1 vol., 12mo. 

Hassler's Geometry. 1 vol., 8vo. 

Pinkerton's Voyages. 17 vols., 4to. 

Bowie's Atlas. Folio. 

Whitney's Metallic Wealth of Nations. 1 
vol., 8vo. 

Census of Michigan, 1854. 1 vol., 8vo. 

Montgomery's Cotton Manufactures. 1 vol., 
8vo. 

New York Directory. 1848. 1 vol., 8vo. 

Census of Boston. 1845. 1 vol.. 8vo. 

Lavoisne's Atlas. (Phi la. edit.), folio. 

Southgate's Armenia. I vol., 8vo. 

Heap's California, etc. 1 vol. 8vo. 

Jefferson's Notes on Virginia. 1 vol.. 8vo. 

La Perouse's Voyages. (French.) 4 vols., 
4to; and Atl&s, folio. 

Salt's Abyssinia. 1 vol., 4to. 

D'Ulloa's Voyages. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Slade's Turkey, etc 

Burnett's Theory. 2 vols., 12mo. 

Price on Annuities. 2 vols., 8vo. 

Dunham's Voyage. 1 vol., 12mo. 

Cook's Voyages. 12 vols., 4to ; and Atlas, 
folio. 

Paul Kane's Wanderings. 1 vol., 8vo. 

Ellis's Madagascar. 1 vol., 8vo. 

Fankwei's Japan. 1 vol., 8vo. 

MoUhausen's Pacific. 2 vols., 8vo. 

Swainson's New Zealand. 1 voL, 8vo. 

Sleeman's Oude. 2 vols., 12mo. 

Bowring's Siam. 2 vols., 8vo. 

Dwight's Travels in America. 4 vols., 8yo. 

Voyaye de le Brun. 2 vols., folio. 
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HUMBOLDT COMMEMORATION 


PROCEEDINGS. 

At a meeting of the American Geographical 
and Statistical Society, held in the city of New 
York, on Thursday evening, June 2d, 1859, the 
Rev. Joseph P. Thompson, one of the Vice 
Presidents, in the Chair : 

After the adoption of a motion to suspend 
all matters of business, the presiding Vice 
President rose and said — 
Gentlemen of the Society, 

I do not occupy this chair, in the absence of 
our respected and honored President, for the 
purpose of pronouncing a eulogy upon that 
illustrious name, to commemorate which you 
are now convened, for I have neither personal 
recollections to give you of the great departed, 
nor can I speak as a man of science concerning 
her most illustrious son. The personal remin- 
iscences, and the scientific estimate appropri- 
ate t<» the occasion, must come from others. 
But we are here with a common interest. The 
statuette which graces this table ; the por- 
trait yonder, ])ainted in his youth at Quito, by 
an artist of that city, and now in possession of 
Mr. Church, who has so recently illuminated 
fur us the ^^ Heart of the Andes;" the more 
recent portrait at my right, painted in Ger- 
many ; anil the photographs in various parts 
of the room — these recall to your remembrance, 


if indeed you need to have recalled, those fea- 
tures which have been connected with the 
history of science for two-thirds of a century. 
We mourn for one whom the whole world 
knew. 

But though I may not speak from personal 
recollection, nor as a man of science, I wish in 
one word, gentlemen of the Society, to pay my 
humble tribute, as one interested in the study 
of nature, and as a member of the profession 
which I represent, to the great service which 
HnmhMt has rendered to us as a student, by 
that method of study in which he is so fine an 
example. lie had already projected in his 
youth, when beginning his career as a man 
of science, that great work of systemization 
which he lived to complete, and which will 
pass down to posterity as an imperishaSlc 
monument of his learning, his industry and his 
fame. He marked out a great plan for life, 
and pursued this with conscientious labor, with 
scrupulous method, with untiring diligence. 
Every student may profit by that example. 

But he has a broader claim to admiration. 
There are names which are internatiwuU^ which 
not only stand upon the page of history as con- 
nected with specific events or with local in- 
terests, but are the common heritage of na- 
tions. And such is the name of Humboldt 
Speak that name amid the Alps, where he bo- 
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gan in the ardor of youth his scientific investi- 
gations, and the echo comes back from the 
Andes on the one hand, and from the Ural on 
the other ; for what land or what tongue is 
there that does not pronounce the name of 
Humboldt ? It was his aim from the be- 
ginning of his scientific life, so to comprehend 
in his capacious survey all sciences in their 
inter-relations, as to be able to reduce these to 
the grand order of a system. How well he 
succeeded in this, the work whose name is on 
every lip, the name of Humboldt^s Cosmos, well 
defines. It is not as a traveler merely, — it is 
not merely as a man of science, that the whole 
scientific world and the whole civilized world 
unite to do him homage. It is as one who 
labored in the great interests of science for 
mankind; for he ever kept withito him a fresh 
and young and noble heart ; and he himself 
bears testimony that the welfare of humanity 
was the crowning interest in his own mind in 
all his labors. This was the consummation he 
sought to reach, to benefit mankind ; to uplift 
the race by the developments and arrangements 
of sciencQ in their own beauteous system, as 
subordinate to man's instruction and advan- 
tage. 

But he has passed, in a serene old age, from 
that sphere which he so long lived to illumine 
with the lustre of his presence, with his genial 
hospitality, and with the products of his amaz- 
ing research and industry. In that beautiful 
picture to which I have referred, in the Heart 
of the Andes, you see embosomed within the 
mountains, in the midst of tropical warmth 
and verdure, a peaceful lake, the ascent to 
which is by the Cross, and where those who 
have toiled up that weary way repose in se- 
curity and serenity. So we hope that this 
great explorer, who illumined for us the Andes 
with the various lights of science, has ended 
his long and toilsome pilgrimage in some serene 
homo within the everlasting n)ountains; for of 
what avail is all knowledge, all science, all 
truth, except it lead us onward and upward to 
that serene abode? By the vast- compre- 
hensiveness of his survey, by the accuracy of 


his knowledge, by studying laws and principles 
with fidelity to truth, Humboldt evolved from 
the cha(^ of individual sciences that Cosmos of 
beauty, order and harmony which is the name 
of science for the physical creation; and so all 
our sciences and knowledges should be a 
sapphire stairway to lead us upward to that 
diviner Cosmos, where all truth, order, beauty, 
love, and joy, dwell forever under the perfected 
law and will of Him who made both nature and 
man, and find their hai*mony about His central 
throne. 


The following letters addressed to the Do- 
mestic Corresponding Secretary were then 
read:* 

Observatory, Washington, } 
Thursday, May 26, 1859. $ 

My Dear Sir, — It would be to me a precious 
source of satisfaction to accept your invitation 
to be present next Thursday evening in the 
halls of the American Geographical and Sta- 
tistical Society, and there unite with its fellows 
in their tribute to the great, the good, the 
most admirable of associates, the illustrious 
Alexander von Humboldt, but circumstances 
that I cannot control compel me to forego the 
melancholy pleasure. 

Baron Humboldt was among scientists what 
our own Washington was among statesmen, 
upright and just, with attributes grand and 
lofty in their intellectual proportions ] be lived 
a life that was beautiful in private, and publicly 
altogether lovely. 

By that queer thing, thought, alone, he ac- 
quired sweet influences in the world, which but 
few men have ever lived to enjoy. 

Having won these influences by patient toil 
as a student of nature, he used the power they 
gave him among men, not for self, but for the 
advancement of knowledge, and so rendered 
services in the cause of science which no man 
has ever surpassed. 

By a word from him new fields of scientific 


* Letters wore subsequently received from Sir Wm. 
E. Logan, Provincial Geologist, Montreal, and from 
Mr. Bayard Taylor. 
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research were opened ; and upon his suggestion 
the most learned societies and enlightened gov- 
ernments made haste to occupv them with la- 
borers. As great, important and valuable as 
are the contributions which he made directly 
to the general stock of human knowledge, it 
may well be questioned whether those which, 
simply by his influence, he induced, assisted or 
enabled others to procure or to make, are not 
manifold greater. 

With unerring judgment he knew how to 
encourage, and when to commend. Often in 
the loneliness of his calling, has the ^^ well 
done" of this great man cheered and encour- 
aged the student with his speciality, the phi- 
losopher with his researches. 

No one has a better right to speak upon this 
subject than your guest, who is excusing him- 
self, for almost if not quite the last letter that 
Baron Humboldt wrote was to help on a good 
work with a good woi'd. 

That letter is now before me — a precious 
heir-loom. He was just up from a sick bed 
when it was written ; it is scarcely legible, so 
aged, feeble and trembling was the hand that 
held the pen. 

Tbe occasion was of his own lofty impulse, 
but the object was the great scheme of re- 
search, in which this country has led off, touch- 
ing the physics of the sea. The observers and 
chief laborers in this system are volunteers. 
Every undertaking which requires, upon a wide 
field, the united and untiring efforts of many 
men, seems, no matter how progressive, to have 
its vicissitudes, its periods of sunshine, its mo- 
ments of gloom ; for clouds come in the bright- 
est sky, and they will cast shadows. 

So in this of the sea. FelIow-laborer<i began 
to flag in zeal. They wanted just such encour- 
agement as no other ^* traveler of the age" could 
give. His commendation of what had been 
done was incentive enough for renewed ex- 
ertions. He perceived this from his lofty emi- 
nence, and bestowed praise. 

It was thus that this great man used his 
great influence ; and it was thus that the last 
days of his illustrious life were crowned by an 


act rendered with a grace that will embalm it 
with the sweetest odors in the memory of all 
true-hearted sailors. 

Who more than I have cause to mourn the 

loss of such a friend, and to whom would the 

privilege of uniting in the homage you propose 

to the illustrious dead be more grateful than to 

Your obedient servant, 

M. F. Maury ? 

Cambridge, Saturday, May 28, 1859. 
Sir, — I regret exceedingly that the prepara- 
tions for my approaching visit to Europe must 
prevent me from accepting the invitation with 
which your .Society has honored me, and from 
being present on an occasion which excites my 
warmest sympathy. 

Please accept my acknowledgments for the 
invitation, and believe me. 

Very respectfully yours, 

L. Agassiz. 

New Haven, Wednesday, May 25, 1859. 

Dear Sir, — Your esteemed favor of May 23, 
addressed to my father is at hand. 

My father left New Haven a few days since 
for an absence in Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire probably of a month or more. I 
shall communicate your letter to him. I know 
how cordially he would unite with your distin- 
guished associates in bearing his testimony of 
respect and affection to the memory of the 
greatest and wisest of the scholars and scien- 
tists of this age. 

Yours with high regard, 

'B. SiLLIMAN, Jr. 

New Haven, Saturday, May 28, 1859. 
Dear Sir, — I am gratified with the invita- 
tion which has been extended to me by the 
Geographical Society, to join in honors to the 
illustrious Humboldt. But I am just now 
overburdened with duties in College and out, 
and doubt whether I shall be able to be present 
on the occasion. 

Yours, respectfully, 

James D. Dana. 
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Albany, Didley Observatory, } 
Saturday, May 21, 1859. ^ 

Sir, — Please express my warmest tbanks to 
the Council of tbe American Geographical So- 
ciety for their kind invitation to their meeting 
on Juno 2, commemorative of the late Alex- 
ander von Humboldt. ^As I not only have 
always had the highest veneration for this 
greatest of my countrymen, but as I also was 
honored by his special confidence during the 
time of my connection with the Royal Observa- 
tory at Berlin, and spent many hours with him 
m his study, which will never be forgotten, it 
would have given me the greatest satisfaction 
to be present at the meeting by which you in- 
tend to honor his memory, and I feel the deep- 
est regret that my engagements will not allow 
me to do so, as 1 am obliged to leave here to- 
day and to return to Michigan for several weeks. 

I remain, with the highest regard, yours, 

F. Brunnow. 

Philadelphia, June 1st, 1859. 

My Dear Sir, — I have the honor to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of your kind note, in- 
viting me to be present at the meeting of the 
American Geographical and Statistical Society 
in commemoration of the late Alexander von 
Humboldt. 

In common with all scientific students, I feel 
grief at the loss of one who has added so much 
to the progress of science, and deeply regret 
that we are deprived of the counsels of him, 
who by perceiving the intimate relations of 
different branches of learning, has more than 
any other established the basis for magnificent 
generalizations, which will facilitate the ad- 
vance of the student of nature for all time. 

I regret, therefore, that it is impossible for 
me to meet with your Society in expressing 
the last tribute of respect to this illustrious 
man ; and the more do I feel this regret, be- 
cause, to his love for science, Humboldt added 
a feeling which endears him to every true 
American — a devoted friendship for our country 
and our countrymen. Very sincerely, 

John L. LeContk. 


Boston, May 26, 1859. 
Dear Sir, — I have received your favor of 
yesterday, inviting me on behalf of the Ameri- 
can Geographical and Statistical Society, to at- 
tend the meeting of the 2d of June, in com- 
memoration of the late illustrious Baron Hum- 
boldt. It is scarcely necessary to say that I 
share with the whole scientific and literary 
world the grateful veneration with which his 
character is regarded. I had the happiness of 
making his personal acquaintance some forty 
years ago, and have on various occasions borne 
my humble testimony to his transcendent 
merits as a philosophical traveler and student 
of nature, both in detail and as one vast sys- 
tem. This I attempted particularly to do in 
an account of all the works resulting from his 
travels on this continent, in the North Ameri- 
can Review for January, 1823. It would afford 
me a melancholy satisfaction to unite with the 
Society in doing honor to bis great memory, 
but engagements and duties at home will pre- 
vent my going to New York next week. 

Edwa] o Everett. 

Trenton, May 31st, 1859. 

Dear Sir, — Your note of the 20th inst., in- 
viting me to participate in a public meeting to 
be held on the evening of the 2d of June, com- 
memorative of the services rendered to science 
by the late Alexander von Humboldt, has been 
duly received. I feel obliged by this kind in- 
vitation, and shall ever regret that circum- 
stances which I cannot control render it im- 
possible for me to be with you on an occasion 
of so much interest. We all feci that a great 
man has fallen. The genius which for so many 
years penetrated the mysteries of the material 
world ; the mind which with wonderful power 
of comprehension grasped every branch of sci- 
ence, and made itself familiar with its laws and 
principles, has passed away from earth. 

For more than half a century the labors of 
the illustrious deceased have benefited our race, 
and for a long portion of that time he has stood 
confessedly at the head of science in the old 
world. The learned of all countries looked up 
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to him as a superior, and rendered homage to 
bis exalted attainments. Although spared to 
a remarkable age, it is comforting to know that 
he retained his powers and faculties until the 
last. He has gone to his rest, full of days and 
full, of honor ; and his name will be known and 
venerated in all time to come. Germany, who 
glories in the renown of her departed sons, will 
take care that the memory i»f Humboldt is 
duly honored. France has already decreed 
him a monument, and America will not fall be- 
hind in suitable demonstrations of respect and 
gratitude for his services. 

It. would seem indeed peculiarly fitting that 
this country should hold him in grateful re- 
membrance ; for although Baron von Humboldt 
was a Prnssian by birth, and was devotedly 
attached to his king and his fatherland, he was 
a man of liberal sentiments, and took a lively 
interest in the progress and welfare of our Re- 
public. Our literature; our advancement in 
science and the arts; our public institutions, 
and our growing power among the nations, 
were themes on which he often dwelt. He 
loved to speak of Henry, Bache, Maury 
and Kane, with other distinguished scientific 
men of our land, whose ^works, he remarked, 
had done so much to elevate our national char- 
acter. 

In addition to this, it is well known that all 
Americans were received by him with peculiar 
attention. Indeed, his kindness to them had 
become proverbial. 

In view of these circumstances, it is gratify- 
ing to observe that our public Representative 
at the Prussian Court, and all our citizens who 
were in the capital, united in paying the last 
tribute of respect to his memory. They faith- 
fully represented the feelings of the country, 
and are entitled to its thanks. 

I am, dear sir, very respectful 1}', 
Your obedient servant, 

P. D. Vroom. 

Albanv, Monday, May 30, 1850. 
Dkar Sir, — F have received your very kind 
invitation to attend a meeting f>f the American 


Geographical and Statistical Society, to be held 
in New York on the 2d of June, in commem- 
oration of the late Alexander von Humboldt. 

I have delayed answering this invitation a 
day or two, in the hope that I might find the 
condition of my health such as to enable me to 
accept it, and to take such part in the proceed- 
ings of the meeting as might be assigned me. 
I deeply regret to say that a fresh aggravation 
of a chronic afiection to which I am subject, 
will put it out of my power to be present on 
that interesting occasion. 

It would have afforded me particular gratifi- 
cation to have been allowed to offer at your 
meeting my humble tribute to the memory of 
the illustrious Humboldt. Honored with his 
acquaintance, and I flatter myself, also with his 
friendly regard, manifested by many generous 
tokens during a frequent intercourse running 
through a period of more than three years, I 
came to entertain a most sincere afiection for 
him, mingled with that inevitable reverence 
for his wonderful genius, which never failed to 
grow with every interview. I really do not 
know whether in the end, I revered or loved 
him most. I am sure I never entered his 
presence without some feeling of awe, nor left 
it without a new sense of personal attachment. 

Humboldt had, beyond all comparison, the 
fullest mind I have ever encountered. How 
broad and deep it was the world knows. It 
was truly majestic in all its proportions, and in 
its mighty comprehension. And all its mani- 
festations were marked with that perfect sim- 
plicity which is the characteristic of true great- 
ness. 

His disposition was peculiarly genial. De- 
voted as his life was to science, and to profound 
study, he did not withdraw himself from so- 
ciety. On the contrary, in the midst of sys- 
tematic and unceasing toil, no man was more 
constantly found mingling in social circles. 
The chosen and loved companion of royalty, he 
was loyal to the slightest wish of his sovereign, 
sometimes — as I have known from his own lips, 
yet not in the way of complaint — to the very 
!H»rii>us interruption of his plans of study, and 
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of scientific literary labor. At a good deal 
past eighty, I have often seen him going 
through the formalities of entertainments at 
the Palace without being seated for many hours 
together, and always cheerful and happy in 
thus contributing by his presence to the gratifi- 
cation of the King, and to the interest and 
dignity of these ceremonious occasions. 

Humboldt loved to call himself an American. 
His sympathies were with his kind — with man 
and with freedom. And he saw in the United 
States, and in our institutions, an example and 
a promise of advance and improvement in the 
political condition of mankind, which he was 
never tired of contemplating. His kindness to 
Americans was proverbial. The card of many 
an unknown and obscure traveler, with the in- 
scription: "I am an American citizen," pre- 
sented at his door, has been a ready passport 
to his presence, when even a personal friend or 
an illustrious visitor, not ofiering this talis- 
manic prestige, would be denied. 

I beg to thank you heartily, and the Council 
you represent, for the invitation with which I 
am favored, and renewing the expression of my 
great regret at my inability to attend the pro- 
posed meeting. 

I am, with great respect and regard. 
Very truly yours, 

D. D. Barnard. 


After the reading of the letters, the Vice 
President remarked — 

Much as we regret the absence of the gentle- 
men who have favored us with these most in- 
teresting and valuable contributions to this 
ovation of Science to her departed patriarch, 
we congratulate ourselves upon the presence of 
gentlemen high in official station, and eminent 
in scientific and literary circles, some of whom 
have come from abroad on purpose to testify 
their interest in this occasion. In particular, 
we are happy to welcome to this platform, an 
intimate and long-tried friend of Humboldt, the 
Baron Von Gerolt, Prussian Minister at Wash- 
ington, who has come from the seat of govern- 


his illustrious friend. [Here Baron Gerolt was 
received by the audience with a most cordial 
greeting, which he gracefully acknowledged.] 
I am glad that he can witness such a homage 
from Americans to the name of one who, though 
ever loyal to his native land, was bound to this 
land, also, by associations and sympathies which 
made almost a second nature. 

We have with us, also, one who has brought 
hither the' stores of his native Germany to 
adorn the philosophic halls of ove of our princi- 
pal universities ; a gentleman whom New York 
is proud to adopt as a citizen, and who has 
already marked his name for history by his 
profound and lucid treatises upon Political 
ifthics, and the application of moral science to 
Civil Liberty and Self-Government. As a per- 
sonal friend of Humboldt, most competent to 
appreciate and analyze his character, Professor 
Licber has been invited to read a paper em- 
bodying his reminiscences of that distinguished 
man. 

Br. Francis LiEBER,of Columbia College, read 
the following paper : 

DR. LIEBER's address. 

" The whole earth is the monument of illustri- 
ous men." — There mre passages in the works 
of antiquity which, to our eai*s and minds, have 
the sound and depth of inspiration. They im- 
press themselves on our souls, and, having faded 
in the lapse of years, they are restored to 
visible letters, by corresponding occasions on 
the paths of our lives. Such seem to me these 
words of Pericles, and such the occasion which 
has brought us together in this place. What 
Pericles said in his funeral speech of the men 
who had fallen, not for the defense, but for the 
glory of Athens, seems to apply in a double 
sense to Alexander von Humboldt. Wherever 
death occurs, or is remembered, there is so- 
lemnity, nor can we wholly free ourselves even 
from mourning, when a revered man has 'left 
us, however full bis measure of a favored life 
may have been. He lived so long and so large 
a life that generations over the whole globe 
have grown up familiar with his name, and we 


ment expressly to participate in this tribute to were so accustomed to it that our very intel- 
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lects feel a dogree of discomfort at presenting 
to our minds the world henceforth as existing 
without him. There is a void without Hum- 
boldt. Yet it is one of the noblest delights 
for those who reflect and love to be grateful, to 
trace the chief components of the monument 
of illustrious men to their authors — to find 
whence came the discoveries, inventions, con- 
ceptions, institutions and endeavors of entire 
epochs in the field of culture, freedom and 
truth. Who has not enjoyed the pleasure of 
finding the spots on the chart of human pro- 
gress where jou put down your finger and say, 
here is Aristotle, and here again ; here is Hil- 
debrandt, here is the conquest of Constanti- 
nople traced even in the discovery of our conti- 
nent, even in Descartes and Bacon ; here are 
the causes and the effects of the University ; 
and to trace the lines of civilization radiating 
in different directions, from point to point? 
And this delight we may enjoy when meditating 
on the period of which Humboldt was one of 
the most distinct exponents — we enjoy it even 
now, although he has left us but yesterday ; 
for God allowed to him days so long that he 
passed into history before he passed away from 
among us. Humboldt died as old as Sophocles. 

Many of my young friends have asked me, 
as their teacher, and, indeed, many other friends 
have repeated the question, as I conversed with 
them on that news which on the day of its ar- 
rival attracted more interest than the accom- 
panying advice that the contest in the plains 
of Italy would soon begin — was he not the 
greatest man of the century 1 

1 do not believe it is fit for man to seat 
himwlf on the bench in the chancery of hu- 
manity, and there to pronounce this one or 
that one the greatest man. If all men were 
counted together, each one of whom has been 
called in his turn, the greatest of all, there 
would be a crowd of greatest men. Mortals 
ourselven, we should call no one the greatest. 
History is abstemious even in attributing sim- 
ple greatness. But if it is an attribute of great- 
ness to impress an indelible stamp on the col- 
lective mind of a race, and to give a new im- 


pulse to its intellect; if greatness, in part, con- 
sists in devising that which is good, large and 
noble, and in perseveringly executing it by 
means which in the hands of others would have 
been insufiicient, and against obstacles which 
would have been insurmountable to others ; if 
it is great to graft new branches on the trees 
of science and culture, leading the sap to form 
henceforth choicer fruit; if the daring solitude 
of lofty thought and loyal adhesion to its own 
royalty is a constituent of greatness ; if lucid 
common sense — the health and rectitude of our 
intelligence which avoids, in alll directions, the 
Too-Much, is a requisite of greatness ; if rare and 
varied gifts, such as mark distinction when 
singly granted, showered by Providence on one 
man; and if modest amenity, gracing these 
gifts and encouraging kindliness to every one 
of every nation, that proved earnestness in his 
pursuit, whether he had chosen nature or so- 
ciety, the hieroglyphics or the liberty of Amer- 
ica, the sea and the winds, or the languages, 
astronomy or industry, geography or history ; 
if, in addition, an organizing mind, a power of 
evoking activity in the sluggish; if sagacity 
and unbroken industry through a life length- 
ened far beyond that which the psalmist as- 
cribes to a long human existence ; if a good 
fame encircling the globe on its own pinions 
long before it is carried on by later history ; 
and if the conquests made in the realm of 
knowledge, so brilliant that they were not 
dimmed by the victories gained by the captain 
of the same period, who numbered the same 
years — if this makes up or proves greatness, 
then indeed we may say without presumption 
that one of the great men has been our own, 
one who was so fiivorcd an exemplar of hu- 
manity that he would cease to be an example 
for us, had he not manifested through his whole 
life of ninety years that unceasing labor, un- 
varying love of truth and advancement, and 
that kindness to his fellow-beings which are 
diUUsty and in which every one of us ought to 
strive to imitate him. 

(\>nrage, modesty, calmness and will — the 
nniltiplyer of every energy — noble ains, te- 
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nacity, disregard of wealth, and an adaptive 
pliability distinguished him through life. 
He sacrificed his fortune to his enterprise in 
South America, declining high appointments 
in the State, which were proffered to him even 
then, and to the publication of his costly works. 
The last letter which he wrote to a friend be- 
fore sailing to our southern continent, contains 
these words : " Man must will the Good and 
the Great ; the rest comes as decreed." When 
early in this century the Russian Government 
invited him to travel in Asia, as he had traveled 
in America, he accepted the liberal offer, al- 
though the war with Napoleon prevented its 
execution; and in his letter to the Russian 
Minister of Finances he says : " I shall go from 
Tobolsk to Gomorin, even if I knew that out 
of nine persons only one should arrive." In 
another portion of the letter we find these 
words : " I shall make myself Ruasian, as I 
made myself Spaniard in America." When he 
delivered that memorable and long course of 
lectures in Berlin, which foreshadowed his Cos- 
mos, and which was steadily attended by men 
and women, students, professors and men of 
old age, by clergymen and the King and Court, 
his brother William wrote to a friend : " Alex- 
ander is really a puissance, And has gained a 
new species of glory by his lectures. They are 
unsurpassable. He is more than ever the old 
one, and it is as it always was a characteristic 
of his, to have a reluctance, an apprehension, 
which he cannot get rid of, concerning this kind 
of public appearance.^' 

What an amount of thinking, observing, 
writing, traveling and discovering he has per- 
formed, from that juvenile essay of his on the 
textile fabrics of the ancients, to the last line 
of his Cosmos, which reminds as of Copernicus 
reading the last proof-sheet on his deathbed 
shortly before his departure, or of Mozart, who 
in bis darkened room directed with dying looks, 
the singing of a portion of that requiem which 
he had in part composed, conscious that his 
ears would never hear its pealing sounds of re- 
surrection. Let us, one and all, young and old, 
symbolize by the name of Humboldt, the fact 


that, however untrue assuredly the saying is 
that genius is labor, it is true that the neces- 
sary co-efficient of genius and of any talent is 
incessant diligence. We are ordained not only 
to eat the bread of our mouth in the sweat of 
our brow, but to earn in the same way the 
nourishing bread of the mind. This is no world 
of trifling ; it is a world of work, and Hum- 
boldt, like the Greeks, whose intellectuality ho 
loved to honor — whose Socrates loved to say : 
Arduous are all noble things — was a hard work- 
ing man, far harder working than most of those 
who arrogate the name to themselves. He 
ceased to work, and to work hard, only when 
he laid himself down on that couch from which 
he rose no more. 

It is not considered inappropriate, on occa- 
sions like this, to give distinctness to the pic- 
ture by stating personal reminiscences. In- 
deed I am informed that they would be gladly 
received. Allow me, then, to relate a ver}- 
simple, yet characteristic fact. I visited Hum- 
boldt at Potsdam in the year 1844, when he 
had reached therefore the age of seventy-five ; 
for you know that .he was born in that re* 
markable year of 1769, in which Cuvier was 
born, and Wellington, and Chateaubriand, and 
Napoleon — just ten years after Schiller ; just 
twenty after Goethe. Humboldt told x^e at 
that time that he was engaged in a work which 
he intended to call Cosmos; that he was 
obliged chiefly to write at night, for in the 
morning he studied and arranged materials, or 
received visitors, and in the evening he was ex- 
pected to be with the King from 9 o'clock to 
about 11. After his return from the King he 
was engaged in writing until one or two, and 
even three o'clock.* 


* While thid paper wm printing, a Tolame won 
sent to me, which had that d&y arrived from Enrope 
— Alexander von Uamboldt, bj H. Klencke, 3d edition, 
Leipsig, 1869. It so happened that the book, opened 
at random, presented a poMago which I cannot refVain 
myself from giving to the American reader, however 
nnoBual it may be to append a long note to papers of 
this sort. What the reader will find here is, probably, 
uniqne in the records of biography : 

" About thirty years ago (this was writt«n in 1659) 
he regularly rose in summer at four oVIock, and re- 
ceived visits as early as at eight. Only eight years 
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All bU friends said of him that be was a 
master in utilizing time and opportunit}', 
whether traveling or at home; whether in 
society ur contemplating things. Yet no one 
could be less inquisitive than Humboldt, or less 
liable to be lead away by trifles. 

Humboldt, when in Berlin or Potsdam, was 
retained, if I may use a professional term, to 
join the evening circle of the King during the 
indicated hours. It was all, I believe, he was 
expected actually to perform in return for the 
titles, honors and revenue which he was en- 
joying, except that the monarch sometimes se- 
lected him as a companion on his journeys. 
Humboldt described to me the character of 
these royal evening reunions. Everything of 
interest, as the day brought it to notice, was 
there discussed. The drawing of a beautiful 
live-oak near Charleston, which a fair friend 
had made for me, was taken by Humboldt to 
that circle, where it attracted .so much atten- 
tion that he begged me to leave it ; and he told 
me that the volume describing our acqueduct, 
which my friend, the author, now the President 
of our College, had given me at the time of its 
publication, and which I had then sent to Hum- 
boldt, had furnished the topic of discussion for 
an entire week. We collected, he said, all pos- 
sible works on ancient and modern aqueducts, 
and compared, discussed and applied for many 
successive evening-s. Is there, then, a royal 

ago ne said that, according to long experience, he 
could get along with four hourn sleep perfectly well. 
But his eighty-ninth year tmpo.«e8 at present restric- 
tions upon hioi. lIumlMjldt now rises at half past eight 
o'clock ; while breakfasting he reads the letters which 
may have arrived, and \» in the habit of replying to 
most of them immediately ; he then drcM<cs himself 
with the assistance of bis servant, in order to receive 
visits or to make some himself. At two o'clock he is 
in the habit of returning home, and to drive at three 
o'clock to the royal palace, where ho generally dines, 
^^ometimes he prcMonts himself at the table of some 
friend, chiefly that of the banker Mendeliw»hn (a de- 
scendant of the phili>M)phcr, Moses Mcndclmhn). At 
seven o'clock in the evening he returns home, where 
ho reads or writes until nine o'cliK'k. Fie now g«>es 
again to tmurt or to iu)me company, whence he is not 
in the habit of returning much before midnight ; and 
only now, in the stillness of night, begins his more es- 
pecial literary activity ; he is engaged in his great 
works until three o'clock, when in summer the bright 
day greets htm before he lies down fur his <<hort revt " 


road to knowledge after all, when a Humboldt 
can be retained ? 

May I extend your supposed permission of 
giving personal anecdotes, provided the}' are of 
a sufficiently biographical character, such as 
Plutarch, perhaps, would not have disdained to 
record ? I desire to show what interest he 
took in everything connected with progress. 
T have reason to believe that it was chiefly 
owing to him tliat the King of Prussia offered 
to me, not long after my visit, a chair to be 
created in the University of Berlin, exclusively 
dedicated to the Science and Art of Punish- 
ment, or to Poenolog)', as I had then already 
called this branch.* 1 had conversed with the 
monarch on the superiority of solitary confine- 
ment at labor over all the other prison sys- 
tems, when he concluded the interview with 
these words : " I wish you would convince Mr. 
von Humboldt of your views. He does not en- 
tirely agree with them. I shall let him know 
that you will see him." 

Humboldt and prison discipline sounded 
strange to my ears. I went, and found that 
he loved truth better than his own opinion or 
bias, and my suggestion that so comprehensive 
a university as that of Berlin, our conmion na- 
tive city, ought to be honored with having the 
first chair of Poenology, for which it was high 
time to carve out a distinct branch, treating of 
the convict in all his pha.se8 after the act of 
conviction, was seized upon at once by his lib- 
eral mind. He soon carried the minister of 
justice along with him, and the tempting 
offer to which I have alluded wa** the conse- 
quence. 

During this visit of mine to Berlin, Humboldt 
also urged me, after a long conversation which 
we had had on the trial by jur}', to give my 
observations in a succinct paper for the King, 
and to indicate what glory it would be for him 
to give it t^) Prussia. When I hesitated — for 
such a step soeme<l to me very doubtful in its 
character, for a simple traveler, he quickly re- 
marked : " Xever mind, send it to me ; I take 

* In German I had given it the l>etter name of 
Strafkundo. 
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it to-morrow myself to Ckarlottenburg. The 
King will carefully peruse it." 

Tt was the naturalist Humboldt who did and 
said this, and said it with encouraging warmth, 
contrasting with that superciliousness or cir- 
cumscription of thought with which, from my 
univer.^it}' days, I have occasionally heard dis- 
tinguished naturalists declare that they never 
pay attention to " politia«," never take notice 
of the broad stream of public affairs which 
c<»ttrses past their observatory on the shore. 
Humboldt, so far as I know, has never fallen 
into the error of claiming an aristocratic privi- 
lege for the natural sciences, an error not un- 
common in our times, nor did he view the con- 
nection between nature and man in that light 
which has led contemporaries of his to what 
may be called material predestination. 

And so it was the naturalist Humboldt, of 
whom a friend, whose name is perhaps more 
interwoven with the history of our canal than 
than that of any other citizen, except Clinton, 
informs me that he had the pleasure of sitting 
by the side of Humboldt at a royal dinner at 
C harlot tenburg. They were almost exclu- 
sively engaged in conversing on our great 
canal, and that greater one which ought to 
unite in everlasting wedlock the sturdy 
Atlantic and the teeming Pacific, having now 
yearned for one another for centuries. Hum- 
boldt spoke with a knowledge of details 
and a sagacious discernment, which was sur- 
prising to my friend, well versed in all the de- 
tails of these topics. 

Although it has been stated by high author- 
ity that the works of Humboldt show to every 
one who can " read between the lines" an en- 
deavor to present Nature in her totality un- 
connected with man, I cannot otherwise than 
state here that, on the contrary, it has ever ap- 
peared to me that this great man, studying Na- 
ture in her details, and becoming what Bacon 
calls her interpreting priest, he elevates him- 
self to those heights whence ho can take a 
comprehensive view of her in connection with 
Man and the movements of society, with lan- 
guage, economy, and exchange, institutions and 


architecture, which is to man almost like the 
nidifying instinct to the bird. Humboldt's 
tendency in this respect seems to roe in its 
sphere not wholly dissimilar to the view which 
his friend Ritter takes of geography in connec- 
tion with history. And do we of this Society 
not know with what interest and critical skill 
he pursued historical questions? Humboldt 
did not only view Naturo in her totality as 
she is ; he did not only search her own history 
which has made her progressively that which 
she is, (for the conception of successive geologic 
eras is his) ; but the history of man's knowl- 
edge of Nature, the development of discoveries 
and the growth of geography, had an equal 
charm for his fine intellect. In these research- 
es he showed the true spirit of the historian, 
for whom no detail is too small, and whose 
comprehensive mind allows no detail to lead 
him to historical trifling. Present him to your- 
selves at one time as standing on the high An- 
des, and his mind soaring in high circles like a 
sailing eagle; at another time tracing, with 
ant-like industry, the beautiful name of our 
continent to the German schoolmaster that 
first proposed it. 

Humboldt, it would seem, could hardly be 
expected to stand in a different relation to the 
natural sciences. He was, with all his erudi- 
tion and the grandeur of his knowledge, emi- 
nently a social man. I have found a passage 
in a paper, written by a diplomatist anil highly 
cultivated writer, Vamhagen von Ense,* which 
I feel sure will be listened to with interest. 
Von Ense describes bis sojourn in Paris in the 
year 1810, and says : 

" In the salons of Mettemich (at that time 
Austrian Embassador near the Court of St. 
Cloud) I saw Humboldt only as a brilliant and 
admired meteor, so much so that I hardly found 
time to present myself to him and whisper into 
his ear a few of those names which gave me a 
right to a personal acquaintance with him. 
Rarely has a man enjoyed in such a degree the 
esteem of all, the admiration of the m«»H< oppo- 


* Published in Rnamcr's Historical Annual, for 1845. 
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site parties, and the zeal of all in power to 
serve him. Napoleon does not love* biro ; he 
knows Humboldt as a shrewd thinker, whose 
way of thinking and whose opinion cannot be 
bent ; but the Emperor and his Court, and the 
high authorities in the State have never denied 
the impression which they received by the 
presence of this bold traveler, by the power of 
his knowledge and the light which seems to 
stream from it in every direction. The learned 
of all nations are proud of their high associate; 
all the Germans of their countryman, and all 
Liberals of their fellow." . . . "It has 
rarely been vouchsafed," continues Von Knse, 
" to a man in such a degree as to Humboldt to 
stand forth in individual independence and al- 
ways equal to himself, and at one and the same 
time in scientific activity and in the widest 
social and international intercourse, in the soli- 
tude of minute inquiry, and in the almost con- 
fusing brilliancy of the society of the day ; but 
I know of no one who, with all this, has en- 
deavored throughout his whole life to pro- 
mote the progress and welfare of our race so 
steadily, uniformly, and with such ample suc- 


» 


cess. 

So far Yon Ense. This picture is doubtless 
true, but we ought not to recall it to our 
memory without remembering at the same 
time one of his most prominent characteristics 
— his simplicity and amenity so inherent in 
him that they were never dimmed, so far as T 
know, by the luster of his talents or the energy 
of his thought. 

The most perfect image of social refinement, 
which I have to this day in my mind, is an 
early evening party at the villa of William von 
Humboldt, near the I^ake of Tegcl. Nature 
has not done much for that spot, but refined 
simplicity, courtesy and taste, easy interchange 
of thought and experience, gemmed with 
sparkling converse, men of name and women 
of attractive elegance and high acquirements, 
young and old, travelers, courtiers, artists, sol- 
diers and students, music, works of art, green 
lawns, and bright flowers, shrubbry and wind- 
ing paths along smooth water or waving fields, 


and the Spes of Thorwaldson, are the compo- 
nents of that scene in the midst of which the 
two illustrious Humboldts moved and delighted 
others as much as they seemed to be gratified, 
giving and receiving as all the others did, never 
condescending, never indicating a consciousness 
that they encouraged the timid, but showing 
how gladly they received additional knowledge 
from every one. 

The fact that Humboldt was born a noble- 
man was unquestionably of great advantage to 
him, but it was of advantage to a Humboldt 
only, as it is undoubtedly an advantage to a 
man that stands up for the people's rights, to 
be the descendant of ancient nobility. That 
noble birth, that connection with the court 
which aided Humboldt and his brother, has 
prevented thousands of persons, similarly born, 
from becoming earnest pursuers of high objects 
and deep inquiry. Alexander Humboldt threw 
himself at an early age into the ranks of the 
toiling workmen in the vineyard of knowledge 
and remained there, with all his titles and stars, 
to his end, thus doing on a more limited scale, 
what that good founder of a republic did, who, 
though born a prince of the empire, became a 
citizen and patriot of such a type that, in the 
firmament of History, his name forms a double 
star, with the name of Washington. 

Humboldt retained his freshness of mind and 
soul to his latest years. This was one of his 
greatest charms. No one, I believe, has ever 
heard the old man's complaint of changing 
times, from his lips. Ho never sighed for the 
"good old times," although he had lived 
through changes in institutions and opinions, 
of systems and language, of men, manners, and 
even of dress, as no other prominent man. He 
received the living traditions of the great cir- 
cumnavigator, Cook, through Forster, Cook's 
companion, and lived to gather facts for his Cos- 
mos from the latest reports of the geological 
surveys of our States ; he lived when Voltaire 
died, and must have grown up with many 
French ideas floating around him, for Humboldt 
wa.s a nobleman whose family lived within the 
atmosphere of the Berlin court ; and he lived 
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to witness the great revolutions in literature 
as well in Germany as in France and England ; 
he lived when Rousseau died (the same year 
when Voltaire deceased), and must have re- 
membered, from personal observation, that 
homage which even monarchs paid (at a dis- 
tance, it is true) to the Contrat Sociale, and 
he outlived by some weeks de Tocqueville. He 
lived through the period of the American Revo- 
lution; was a contemporary of Washington and 
Adams, and a friend of Jefferson. He lived 
through the French Revolution and the age of 
the classic orators of Britain. He lived through 
the Napoleonic era and the resuscitaiton of 
Prussia and of all Germany. He studied under 
Werner, with whom mineralogy begins, and 
knew Houy. He knew Laplace, survived Arago 
and Gauss, and worked with Enke. He lived 
with Kant, and knew Schelling and Hegel. He 
knew Goethe and read Heine. He read Gib- 
bon's Decline as a work of a living author, and 
perused Niebuhr, and later still praised Pres- 
cott. He grew up in the Prussian monarchy 
according to the type of Frederic the Great, 
and with the fresh reminiscences of the seven 
years' war, and left it changed in army, school, 
government — in everything. He saw the be- 
ginning of the Institute of France, and lived to 
be considered by its associates as one of its 
most brilliant ornaments at it:« most brilliant 
period. He lived through the periods which 
distinctly mark the science of chemistry, from 
Lavoisier to Rose and Liebig. Humboldt 
was seventeen years old when the great king, 
perhaps the most illustrious despot of history, 
died so tired by the genius of his own abso- 
lutism, that we cannot forget the words of the 
dying king: " I am weary of ruling over slaves ;•' 
and he lived through the whole period of grow- 
ing popular sentiments and habits, of constitu- 
tional demands, and revolutionary, fearful con- 
flicts. He wore the lace and ruffle of the last 
century, and the more practical dress of our 
times. Yet no one, I repeat, ever heard from 
him any useless regret for what had passed and 
was gone. I have heard him speak with warmth 
of noble things and men that he had known, 


but not with gloomy despair of the present or 
the future. 

There are men here around me of honored 
names in those sciences which Humboldt culti- 
vated more especially as his own. I hope they 
will indicate to us how he infused a new spirit 
into them — how he immeasurably extended 
them — how he added discoveries and original 
conceptions ; but I, though allowed to worship 
these sciences in the pteroma only, and not as 
a consecrated priest, crave permission to say a 
few words even on this topic. 

Some fifteen years ago Humboldt presided 
over the annual meeting of Naturalists, then 
held at Berlin. In his opening speech he 
chiefly discoursed on the merits of Linnieus. 
He knew of Linnseus as Herodotus kiTew of 
Salamis and Thermopylne ; for the life of the 
great Swede overlapped bv some ten years that 
of Humboldt, and all he there said of Linne 
seems to me to apply to himself with far great- 
er force and on an enlarged scale. In that 
speech, too, I remember, he quoted his friend 
Schiller. Humboldt was, in a marked manner, 
of a poetic temperament. He not only analyzed 
and thought Nature — he felt Nature ; and what 
he had comprehended by thought and feeling, 
he rendered in glowing presentations. I do 
not believe that without the poetic element he 
would have been able to receive those living 
impressions of nature, and to combine what 
was singly received in those vivid descriptions, 
and in language so true and transparent that 
they surprise the visitor of the scenes as, gen- 
eration after generation, they are examined. 
He had that constructive imagination — I do 
not speak now of inventive fancy — without 
which no man can be great in any branch, 
whether it belong to nature or to history, (o 
tstjitcsitmnship or to the region of Watt's in- 
genuity. 

But yesterday an officer of our navy, whose 
profession has made him well acquainted with 
South America by sea and land, and with the 
Andes — one of the Monuments of our Illustri- 
ous Man — told me that he knew of no descrii>- 
tions, or rather clmrartcristics, so true to living 
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reality as Humboldt's Views of Nature, which 
he had perused and enjoyed on the spot. 

The power of collocation and shrewdness of 
connection, the knowledge of detail, and the 
absence of a desire to perceive things according 
to a system, the thirst for the knowledge of the 
life of Nature, and the constant wish to make 
all of us share in the treasures of his knowledge 
— his lucid style, which may establish his Cos- 
mos as a German classic — these seem to me to 
characterize Humboldt in his studies of N&ture, 
besides all that which he has done as a pro- 
fessional naturalist. 

Humboldt's name and life may be termed 
with strict propriety of language, international. 
He lived for many successive years in France, 
and the French considered him one of theirs. 
He read and spoke English and Italian; he 
Kpoke and wrote Spanish with case and cor- 
rectness ; his many French works are written, 
according to the judgment of the French them- 
selves, with purity and elegance. He moved 
like a Frenchman in those few Parisian circles, 
which under the empire still retiiined the 
charming esprit and courteous benevolence of 
the circles of the eighteenth century. Indeed 
Mr. Guizot, when speaking, in his Memoirs, of 
the company which was in the habit of meet- 
ing at Madame de Rumford's, the widow of La- 
voisier, enumerates Lagrange, Laplace, Bcr- 
thollet, Cuvier, Humboldt and Arago. Many 
of the friends to whom Humboldt was most at- 
tached were Frenchmen ; yet this was not at 
the expense of patriotism, even though his long 
sojourn in Paris was, partly, during the period 
of Prussia's humiliation by the armies of Na- 
]K)leon. In that discourse at Berlin, which has 
been alluded to, he dwells with pride on 
the penetrating effect which the German mind 
has exercised on all the physical sciences no 
less than in the other branches. 

Humboldt was a dweller in kingly palaces — 
a courtier if you choose, and a son of a courtier, 
without a taint of servile flattery or submis- 
sion. He was rather the honored guest of roy- 
alty. He loved liberty, and considered it a ne- 
coHsarv element of our civilization. He was a 


sincere friend of substantial, institutional free- 
dom. He thought that, with the widening of 
civil freedom, the knowledge and views of na- 
ture expand, and could expand only with it. 
But a few years ago, Humboldt, although a 
daily attendant upon the King, who had much 
at heart the support of his Prime Minister when 
the Liberals exerted themselves against the 
latter, went unostentatiously, but openly, to 
the poll, and voted for the Liberal candidate. 
The man of science, the old man, the titled 
friend of the King, the courtier, voted against 
the administration. His mind oflen traveled 
to this country, and that he loved America is 
sufficiently shown, were it not otherwise well 
known, by the singular love which the Ameri- 
cans bore to him. To me that little piece of news 
was inexpressibly touching, which simply in- 
fonnod us that our Minister in Berlin with the 
Americans now present at that city — a cluster 
of mourners from afar — formed part of his fu- 
neral procession — the only foreign nation thus 
represented. 

In all the letters of Humboldt and all his 
sayings, we trarc high plans and noble ends, 
the good man and comprehensive thinker, anx- 
ious to obtain the living truth of the whole — 
of the entirety of nature. In his simplicity and 
genial warmth he did what many a bold man 
would have hesitated to do. I was present as 
a young and distant listener, when at Rome, 
immediately after the Congress of Verona, the 
King of Prussia, Humboldt and Niebuhr con- 
versed on the afiairs of the day, and when the 
last mentioned spoke in no flattering terms of 
the political views and antecedents of Arago, 
who, it is well known, was a very advanced 
republican of the Gallican school, an uncom- 
promising French democrat. Frederic William 
III simply eschewed republicanism, yet when 
Niebuhr had finished, Humboldt said, with a 
sweetness which I vividly rememl>er: "Still, 
this monster is the dearest friend I have in 
France." 

Humboldt had all his brother's views of the 
necessity of the highest university education, 
as well as the widest possible popular educa- 
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tion, and he gave impulse to many a scieutifTc, 
hiotorical or ethnological expedition, fitted out 
even by foreign governments, for he was con- 
sidered the counselor of all. 

But I cannot dwell here any longer on his 
versatility and manifold aptitude. It is proved 
by the literature of almost every branch. If 
wo read Barth on Central Africa, w6 find Hum- 
boldt; if we read Say's Political Economy, we 
find his name; if we study the history of the 
nineteenth century, we find his name in the 
diplomacy of Prussia and Fi-ance ; if we read 
general literature, we find his name in connec- 
tion with Schiller and Madame de Stael ; if we 
look at modern maps, we find his isothermal 

and magnetic lines ; if we consult G rim's Dic- 
tionary of the German language, we find Hum- 
boldt as authority. 

That period has arrived to which Croesus al- 
luded in the memorable exclamation, Oh, 
Solon, Solon, Solon ! and we are now allowed 
to say that Humboldt was one of the most gifted, 
most fortunate and most favored mortals — 
favored even with comeliness, with a brow so 
exquisitely chiseled that, irrespective of its 
being the symbol of lofty tliought, is pleasant 
to look upon in his busts, as a mere beautiful 
thing — favored even in his name, so easily ut- 
tered by all the nations which were destined 
to pronounce it. 

Wlien we pray not only for the kindly fruits 
of the earth, but also, as we ought to do, for 
the kindly fruits of the mind, let us always 
gratefully remember that He who gives all 
blessed things has given to our age and to all 
posterity such a man as Humboldt. 

Dr. LtEBER resumed his seat amid great ap- 
plause. 


Tlie Vice-President next presented Judge 
Charlks p. Daly as one who needs* no intro- 
duction to a New York audience, nor any com- 
mendation before a Society to whose prosperity 
he devotes so much of his time, his means, and 
bis counsels. Judge Daly offered the following 

RESOLUTIONS : 

Resolved, That in the death of Alexander von 


Humboldt, this Society has lost the most illus- 
trious name on the roll of its honorary mem- 
bers, and the world one of its great benefac- 
tors. 

Resolved, That we do not assemble to indulge 
a sentiment of regret at the termination of a 
life which the great Author of the Univei'se ex- 
tended beyond the ordinary limit, but to ex- 
press our sense of what that life has accom- 
plished, and of the noble example that it pre- 
sented to the age which it adorned and to all 
future time. 

Resoloed, That as this continent was the field 
of Humboldt's earliest achievements, and the 
quarter of the globe to which, for forty con- 
secutive years, his labors were devoted, it is 
particularly due that a public expression should 
be given here of the appreciation and high es- 
timate we put upon what he has done for our 
hemisphere. 

Resolved, That it is impossible, within the 
limits of a resolution, to express our sense of 
the extent and value of the labors of this ex- 
traordinary man. That researches, the details 
of which reach to a colossal magnitude, em- 
bracing scientific subjects of every variety, pur- 
sued with the most patient assiduity, subjected 
to the closest possible scrutiny, and unfolded 
with the most luminous comprehensiveness, 
constitute alone a vast achievement ; but when 
to this is added the contributions made to, and 
the plans devised to assist and direct the labors 
of others, the observations set on foot and 
maintamed in different parts of the globe ; the 
enormous correspondence kept in connection 
with the interests of science, reaching in his 
latter years to 3,000 letters annually, and the 
various publications and papers not embraced 
in the works above enumerated, finally culmi- 
nating in the preparation and completion of his 
Cosmos, he presents a spectacle of industry and 
acquisition unexampled in the history of man- 
kind. 

Resolved, That while before his time the natu- 
ral sciences in their course of development stood 
isolated, it was reserved for his genius first to 
master them all in detail, and then, rising to 
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the highest pinnacle of observation, to survey 
them as a whole, tracing amid their infinite di- 
versity the connection that linked one with 
another, and exhibiting through this mutual 
relation and reciprocal action, the harmony and 
unity that prevail throughout the miiverse. 

Resolved, That his intellectual pre-eminence 
is heightened by the beauty of his private life, 
his disinterestedness and gentleness, his ready 
sympathy with and encouragement of all who 
sought his aid or counsel, his strong faith in 
the future of humanity, his manly love of lib- 
erty as an element in human progress, and the 
exalted point of view from which he regarded 
and labored for man as a being capable of and 
destined to still higher developments, presenting 
a harmony of moral and intellectual qualities 
befitting the true interpreter of nature and of 
God as manifested in his works. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions, to 
be signed by the officers of this meeting, be 
transmitted to the fSimily of the illustrious de- 
ceased. 

Resolved, That a Committee of three be ap- 
pointed by the Chairman to select a suitable 
person to deliver before the Society, in the 
course of the following winter, an address upon 
the life and services of our late associate. 


After the reading of the resolutions, the 
Vice-President remarked : 

I have somewhere read in Ilumboldt, that 
those who observe countries merely by their 
coasts can form no adequate idea of their geo- 
logical structure, and therefore it was that he 
undertook those vast interior explorations 
which have laid open to the scientific world 
the physical geography of two great continents. 
Moreover, Ilumboldt brought sidcrial observa- 
tions to illustrate telluric phenomena, and com- 
bined in one harmonious system heaven, earth, 
air and sea. It is most fitting, therefore, that 
his system, which received its development, as 
it finds its highest illustration in this continent, 
should be represented by that distinguished 
son of American scienco. wh<» has not only 
directed the survey of our coa»t but also com- 


prehends the grandeur of our continent, and 
who has made astronomy and the higher 
mathematics subservient to the best practical 
interests of the nation. I have the honor to 
introduce to you Professor Bacue, of the United 
States' Coast Survey, who will respond to the 
resolutions just read : 

ADDRESS OF PROF. BACUK. 

I am sure that these resolutions, admirably 
worded as they are, will meet a ready response 
from all, will be carried by acclamation, and 
need no enforcement feeble as mine must be, 
or even strong as that of the Qrator of the 
evening. I came here to-night out of love to 
Humboldt, and respect to you. Such an oc- 
casion needs no preparation. But to appear 
before an intelligent audience like this, and en- 
deavor, unused to public speaking, to make 
unpremeditated remarks, does require some 
apology, and nothing less than the command 
of the President of your Society to excuse it. 
I shall speak as words come, and out of the 
veneration, excessive though it may be, but 
one which I know you all share with me — 
veneration for this great, this good, emphati- 
cally the great and good man of the nineteenth 
century. 

The sciences have been called upon to mourn, 
within the last few years, the loss of two of 
the most eminent leaders, eminent in knowl- 
edge, pre-eminent in influence — Arago and 
Ilumboldt; — ^both bom in the last century, 
but both having acquired their undying repu- 
tations in this, and shedding therefore the 
lustre of their distinction upon it. Arago was 
born later (in 1786), and died earlier than 
Ilumboldt, (born in 17G9,) whose life thus 
overlapped Arago's in both beginning and end. 
Through lives of great vicissitudes these two 
remarkable men were friends, glorying to the 
last in their close relations of sincere affection. 
The early training of neither would seem to 
have been intended to prepare him for the life 
which he was to lead — the mountaineer pupil 
of the polytechnic, the pioneer of war, the cor 
sair slave interpreter, for the perpetual Secre 
taryship of the Academy of Sciences of Paris 
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the quiet student for the renowned explorer 
of the Cordillera'?, the first man to reach the 
peak of Ohimborazo, the traverser of the Si- 
berian steppes. These two men were alike in 
many great characteristics, and as unlike in 
others as men of lofty aims and pui'suits could 
he. Their reputations were acquired, as all 
sound scientific reputations are, from the judg- 
ment of the world of science, which was alone 
competent to determine the real merit of their 
works. Their popularity was acquired from 
their powers to address the reading and re- 
flecting in intelligible language. To some men 
of science it is given only to pur>ue one branch 
or a few bmnches of knowledge, and to become 
truly great as discoverers in these branches. 
Such men must be content to advance their 
science without acquiring notoriety, and truly 
their reward is great. To others is given the 
power to master many branches thoroughly 
and to a few not only to advance science but to 
diffuse it, and to these is the reward of true 
fame, a large reputation based upon the judg- 
ment of those who knoWj and a notoriety which 
has this judgni<*nt for its foundation. Arago 
and Humboldt had this fame, and while they 
both were capable of the minutest research, 
and each (especially the former) distinguished 
himself in several branches of science by origi- 
nal investigations and discoveries, both enjo3*ed 
the most wide-sprea<I reputation and exalted 
influence. 

Both of these men held opinions in regard to 
the rights of their fellow men which induced 
them to s3'mpathize warmly with Americans, 
and when these Americans were devoted to 
science, their goodness towards them knew no 
stint. If they erred it was in too lenient a 
judgment of us, and in using too easily their 
much prized influence, and even in bestowing 
their freindship. 

This was emphatically the case with Hum- 
boldt, who was amiable to a fault in his en- 
couragement of Americans holding scientific 
positions. 

It would be a grateful theme to me to follow 
out the parallel and contrast of these two won- 


derful men, but the object of this meeting 
seems not to make it appropriate to do so. 

When the Coast Survey, under my direction, 
was attacked by one of the most powerfid of 
American politicians, then occupying the high 
place of Senator of the United States, these 
two men were foremost in repelling the attack, 
and in giving the weight of their names in sup- 
port of the work, and of it« administration. I 
have always felt the most ardent gratitude to 
them and to their American and European 
brethren who then came promptly to the rescue. 
The invitation of the Council of the Geogra- 
phical Society to appear here this evening met 
thus a response from my heart, which made 
me regret exceedingly that my want of habit 
of public speaking would make me so unworthy 
a representative of American science in a meet- 
ing like the present to do honor, in words, to 
the memory of Humboldt. I was, however, 
but to raise a feeble echo voice, the address of 
the evening was to be delivered by one emi- 
nently worthy and able to speak on such an 
occasion. 

It is to do honor to the memory of Hum- 
boldt that we have met. Of the roan whose 
reputation was acquired mainly by researches 
on the continent of America, which thus may 
be said to have supplied the occasion for the 
man, if not the man for the occasion. 

Humboldt's great work was the result of six 
years of travel in North and South America, 
of his abilities as an explorer, as a geographer 
and astronomer, as a hydrographer, as a me- 
teorologist, aK a geologist, as a general observer 
of nature, of art, of things and men. The 
results of these labors, chiefly worked up in 
ten years by the aid of the best science of the 
day, laid a foundation for the sound and wide- 
spread reputation of Humboldt. This work 
belongs to our century, and is one of its great 
illustrations. Before its claims, the earlier re- 
searches of Humboldt in geology and botany 
though considered a^ highly meritorious in 
their day, and the later ones in physiology, and 
experimental philosophy dwindle into compara- 
tive, (though truly only comparative,) in<;igni- 
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ficance, and the popular works though so great 
in the eyes of reflecting and reading men, seem 
to the votaries of science as comparatively 
small contributions to the extension of the 
great domain of science. It is no doubt true 
that the adoption of many of Humboldt's ideas, 
thrown off broadcast in this wonderful work, 
have made good reputations for others by mere- 
ly working them over and extending them. 

When the combined system of magnetic ob- 
servations, from which, such useful and impor- 
tant results have since flowed, was inaugurated 
in 1838, the name of Humboldt was placed at 
the head of the enterprise by common consent 
of the men of science who were urging it for- 
ward. A letter from him pointing out the ob- 
jects and advantages of the " Magnetic Crusade" 
was considered an essential to the successful 
organization of an enterprise in which Europe, 
Asia, and America were to take a part. The 
success of his previous efforts in organizing a 
system of magnetic and meteorological obser- 
vations in Russia, and the encouragement given 
by him to the combined observations of Gauss 
and his associates, prepared the way for this 
more extended plan of work, which has been 
crowned with such success, as in turn to lead 
to the renewed effort which is to be made dur- 
ing the present year. The character of Hum- 
boldt's mind was eminently co-operative. He 
saw clearly the fruits which might be obtained 
by combination of labors in the sciences of ob- 
servation, and was always ready to suggest 
feasible plans, and to encourage well directed 
and even well meant undertakings. 

To his powers of observation and of expres- 
sion, more than to his real scientific qualities, 
he owes the very wide-spread and general 
sympathy which have constantly followed his 
undertakings. The Kosmos, from which he 
derives so large a portion of his popularity, and 
which has given him so wide-spread a reputa- 
tion in the> world of literature and intelligence, 
would never have made him as a man of Msicnce 
— ^it was the fluting, and the acanthus adorning 
the column, not the column supporting the 
edifice of his scientific reputation. 


To his personal qualities also Humboldt owed 
much. His heart shone out in the intercourse 
not only w^ith his intimate friends, but with 
strangers. So that no one came in personal 
contact with him without feeling drawn closely 
to him. His powers of conversation were re- 
markable, his command of language, of facts, 
his stores of observation, his recollection of 
scenes and persons, his memory for details and 
for generalities. There was a certain charac- 
teristic of adventure in his thoughts, in his re- 
marks, and in his actions, attractive to almost 
every man. You realized that you were in 
presence of the man who in youth had ex- 
plored the New World, and in maturity the 
Old. Whose experience contained and com- 
bined all other experiences. Who was familiar 
with kings, philosoplier^, and the people, un- 
derstanding and understood by each and all, 
and who enjoyed without condescension com- 
panionship with you ! He had seen so many 
freaks of the intelligence that he had learned 
to estimate most highly the qualities of the 
heart, and thus found easy access to your's. 

Death seemed to have stayed his foot from 
striking at the door of this great and good 
man of this century. But it was only stayed ; 
he has knocked. You are collected here to honor 
the memory of the nonagenarian. Already 
the citizens of many of our States, gathered at 
Berlin under the lead of the Kepresentative of 
the Union, have followed to the grave the bier 
of this illustrious representative of the science 
of the nineteenth century, only anticipating in 
this, the honor to be done him by the scientific 
bodies of our country, and the mourning of the 
intelligence of America. 


The Vice-President — I renuirked in the open- 
ing addiess — and Prof. Lieber has repeated the 
sentiment — that the name of Humboldt was 
inteniational. It is not like the names of 
heroes, civilians, or of merely territorial pa- 
triots and benefactors, which, however illus- 
trious, are confined to their own sphere and 
time, but both in the spirit and sentiments of 
the man and in the scope of his labor and 
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teachingA, tbe name and work of Humboldt are 
the common heritage of mankind. It is meet 
especially that the three tongues which best 
represent our modem civilization should unite 
to do him homage. The great tongue of Ger- 
many, his mother tongue, has spoken. The 
English tongue has also uttered the tribute of 
those sciences in which he was most eminent. 
It remains that we should hear from that other 
tongue, which was to Humboldt in speech, in 
writing, and for the service of science scarcely 
second to his native language. And who so 
worthy to speak in the name of France as he 
who, prompted in his youth by the genius and 
example of Humboldt, has wrought out the 
beautiful moral harmony of creation in ^< the 
£arth and Man.'' I am happy to introduce to 
you Prof. Guyot, whose accents are familiar in 
this room, where he has so recently illustrated 
the science of physical geography. 

AnDRKSS OF PROF. GUYOT. 

Mr. Chairman: If I rise before this brilliant, 
to me unexpected, audience, it is to obey your 
summons, and to redeem a pledge which I now 
see was very imprudently given. At this late 
hour, however, after so mnoh has been said, and 
so well said, on the great philosopher, to honor 
the memor}' of whom we have to-day convened, 
I feel that I have no right to trespass upon 
the patience of the audience by any extended 
remarks. I beg leave, therefore, to call the 
attention only to one prominent feature of 
Humboldt's character and soul, which appears 
to me so fundamental that it is, in my view, in 
a great measure the secret of his success. 

While I unite with all in admiring his giant 
intellect, his wide grasp and power of generali- 
zation, his prodigious memory, and the univer- 
sality of his knowledge, all of which were the 
indispensable instrumentalities for the per- 
formance of the task that he so courageously 
undertook and so gloriously achieved, I am still 
more struck by that ardent, devoted, disin- 
terested love of nature, which seems like a 
breath of life to pervade all his acts — by that 
deep feeling of reverence for truth so manifest 
in him, which leaves no room for selfish motives 


in the pursuit of knowledge, and finds its 
highest reward in the possession of truth itself. 
Is it not, indeed, from these noble feelings, no- 
where more common than in the deep and 
honest German soul — from these feelings, which 
bre the life as well as the sinew of every true 
man of science — that flow, as from a sacred 
fountain, that honesty of purpose, that sinceriy 
in the research, which prompt the student of 
nature both to the most scrupulous care in as- 
certaining the facts in their most minute details, 
and to those wide generalizations which alone 
enable him to read aright the deep and broad 
sense of the book of the universe, and to make 
this book reveal to him the magnificence and 
the infinite variety of the Creative Mind ? Is 
it not the same craving and love for truth, 
which forbids him to stop learning as long as 
he feels that he has something to learn, and 
thus bids him constantly progress; which 
makes him at once thorough in his investiga- 
tions, original in devising new methods and 
opening untrodden paths for the discovery of 
new laws ; modest in his opinions, cautious in 
his statements, ever happy to receive light 
from others, and to acknowledge Lis indebted- 
ness to them, as well as freely to impart what 
he has acquired ; always ready to give up even 
a long cherished error, when recognized as such, 
and to help every one sincerely engaged in the 
sacred cause of scientific discovery? 

All these virtues of the true man of science, 
Humboldt possessed in a high degree, while in 
him they were happily associated with commen- 
surate talents. They imparted to his person- 
ality a worth far surpassing that which mere 
eminence of talent can bestow. In Humboldt, 
the heart as well as the mind — every one who 
came near him could not help feeling it — the 
whole man, was engaged in the cause of 
science; and that enthusiastic devotion to so 
high an aim secured for him, besides the admi- 
ration due to his vast labors, that reverence for 
his character which was so deservedly and so 
universally granted to him by his cotemporaries. 

It is no exaggeration to say that his life was 
a long series of evidences given to the world 
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of the reality of these noble qualities of mind 
and heart, of his loyalty to truth, and of his 
entire, unselfish devotion to the progress of 
human knowledge. 

As a young man, in the period of prepara- 
tion for active life, we find him full of enthu- 
siasm for the study of nature in all its branches, 
seeking diligently for knowledge from all quar- 
ters, and becoming the pupil and friend of the 
most distinguished naturalists of the age. He 
prepares himself in his native country, by ori- 
ginal revsearches in geology, botany, physiology, 
electricity, for the gigantic investigations in 
foreign lands that he dreams of, and that he 
was to achieve in the future, and does not hesi- 
tate to give up an official, well- remunerated 
situation, in order to be more free to pursue his 
favorite studies. 

When released by the death of his beloved 
mother of the bonds of filial duty which had 
kept him at home, he sells his estates, which 
were by no means considerable, and ready to 
devote all that he possesses to scientific inves- 
tigations, he starts, in 1798, for Paris, the great 
centre of science, to secure the best instru- 
ments which could be obtained, and join some 
of the scientific expeditions then preparing for 
distant countries under the mighty impulse of 
the First Consul. Obstacles seem to accumu- 
late, but his perseverance is unshaken. He 
leaves France and visits Spain on his way to 
Africa. 

But encouraged by kind offers of help, the 
Columbus of science leaves in June, 1799, the 
shores of Europe, under the protection of the 
Spanish (iovernment, for the colonies in tropi- 
cal America, and begins that remarkable oeries 
of travels which led to the scientific discovery 
of the New World. Five years are spent among 
the burning wastes of the Orinoco, the rich 
solitudes of the Amazon, the deep and sultry 
valleys of New Granada, the elevated plateaus 
and lofty volcanoes of the Andes and of Mex^ 
ico ; five years of toil, of danger, of privation, 
but also of the highest enjoyment, during which 
he succeeded, by his untiring industry, and 
with the help of his faithful friend, Bonpland, 


in accumulating such an amount of information 
and of scientific materials, that to work them 
out was the task of his life. Nothing escaped 
his watchful, inquiring, and well-practiced eye 
day and night he is at work, and his observa 
tions are made with such scrupulous care, and 
so mucb skill, that for accuracy they still stand 
unsurpassed by the subsequent observations, 
made with instruments more perfect than those 
that science could then command. 

After his return to Europe, in 1804, the 
question before him was not only how to pre- 
pare these rich materials for publication, but 
how to do it best ; how to give them their full 
value, and to derive from them, for the benefit 
of science, all that they could furnish. Paris 
offered him a reunion of distinguished savants 
in all departments of natural science, for dis- 
cussing his observations, and an abundance of 
specimens in its rich collections of natural his- 
tory for comparing with his own, such as he 
could not find elsewhere. Germany, his own 
country, waits for him ; his tenderly-beloved 
and noble-minded brother and his family wait 
for him ; his li'eart is with them, but his duty 
to science speaks ; he denies himself the plea- 
sure of such a reunion, and takes his abode in 
Paris. There he remains for over twenty-two 
years, reviewing and studying anew^ patiently, 
and with the most scrupulous care, every branch 
of science, and superintending the publication, in 
the most splendid style, of that long series of 
classical works which cost htm the rest of his 
fortune, but won for him general admiration. 
Anxious, above all, not to build up a hasty re- 
putation for himself, but to advance knowledge 
and to secure the greatest possible perfection, 
he shares his rich treasures with the most emi- 
nent men in each department of science, and 
requesting their collaboration, takes modestly 
the second place, even where his own studies 
might have allowed him to take the first. To 
Cuvier and Latreille he mtrusts Zoology ; his 
friend Bonpland with himself, and afterward 
his German friend. Prof. Kunth, examine and 
describe the 4,500 species of plants that the 
travelers brought from the New World. 01 1- 
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ing loyalty to the cauAe of univei>al pn>greHi«. Now World that lie ban ho well begun, by tliu 
fie waH one of tho warmest proiuotcrM of the careful luetluMU that he taught un, and with 
foundation of that great rni?er»ity of Berlin, the di?«intereMe«l, tnith-loving spirit, of which 
the gUiry of hitt native ntate, and of (rermany. lie i^ave mi remarkable an example; and let 
lie planned that oomprehon«tve ny^tem of mag- tlii» Ihj the homage and the tit tribute of the 
netic and metei>rological obserrationt*, and se- We^ttern llemisphere to Alexander von IIum> 
rured the co-ofierat ion of England and RuH^tia, boldt. [ApplauM*.| 

thankft to which tliat line of ttcientitic statitmw 

exteodeil over both hemisphere}*. Never wa« At the cKiHe of Prof, (trvox's hpeech, the 
ftuch a vast influence more faithfully, more un- ' Vice-President naid — 

•lellishly u«etl for the common gtiod. Tho<*c lAdie.'t and gentlemen —You will willingly 
who have lived in Pruiwiia know how much of , remain to hear further of that honored pa* 
that fiMtering protection ko largely granted to | triarch who so often sat till the small honn of 
universities and public iiiMt ruction in general, the night writing for our instruction. I shall 
to scientific exploratioiin in Kuro|)e and abroad, I make free to call, without notice, upon a gen- 
in the nuie^t lilieral spirit, by tliat government, tieman whom you would not siifTer mo to pass 
wan due to tliegenen>usand tho elevatml viewM over in silence. History already claimii the 
that he was hpreadtng aroumi him. And to name of Humboldt. But Americans will also 
•»peak only of individuals: who has e%'er a|>- claim that their own historian be the firet to 
pnMU'ho<I him who ban not a tale of kindnc>s to | inscribe that name, A/rr and n<w. 1 call up<m 
tell of him { True, he has been chargtMl with the Hon. (ikorui: Bancroft. 
in<li<«rriuii nation in the lilieral patronage that | adoriiss or iion. ucoroc bincroft. 

he U^stowed u|mmi so many men, young and old. ' Tho call upon mo is most unexpecte<l. I 
But as txmntiful nature spreaiU broadcast a . considered silence my duty thin evening, not 
«H|terabundance of genn**, thus making provi- from a want ef intense admiration for Hum- 
Mon for thoM* which are lost, Humboldt, in his . boldt — not from a want of affectionate revc- 
unlimited kimlueHA and sympathy for every one , rence for his virtues and his memory — but 
in whom he recognized a sincere spirit, and a because wo have just listened to a delineation 
true love ffir nature and for knowledge, was : of his career from tho^ of our men of «*ience 
i*ver ready to tender him a helping hand, even ' who have made a great name for themselves 
if his talents were not commensurate with his ' throughout tho world, and are bc>t capable t4> 
gfUMl will, kiM>wing well that some good would ' paw a fitting eulogy upon hia achievements. I 
gn>w out of his earnest efl'orta for the cause of should think you, like myself^ would have pre- 
bumanity. [.Ipplause.] I ferred to have heard hia praises pronounce<I 

Well may »uch a man be claime<l, not by one, i exclusively by thorn. But as tho Chairman 
but by all nations. As all great and good men, has called upon me, to continue silent wotdd 
he lielongs to mankind. Germany, the land of ' seem like an unwillingnem to acknowledged 
his birth, is proud of tho just honor to poMOss my great sense of his surpaasing merits. It 


his mortal nnnains ; France places his image in 
the temple oonsccrated to tho memory of her 
distinguinhod aons; and we in America, we pre- 
eminently, by Providence, the cosmopolitan 
people, and tho people of tho future, let us rear 
him a monument among us such as ho would 
apprt>Te; let us honor the acienco that he 
chensbed ; let un faithfully and harmoniously 
continue tho work of tho exploration of this 


was my fortune to have known Humboldt earlier 
than any one of those who have spi>ki'ii to you 
to-night. As a young man of 20 years I made 
my way from Berlin to Paris in the year IH'JI, 
taking letters from Wilhelm von Humboldt to 
his brother, Alexander. And, sir, you know, 
all t>f you know, what kindness he must have 
extemled to me. To one point only shall I call 
your attention : his intense love of liberty. 1 
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inanu revises the computation of the astrono- 
mical and barometrical observations. No petty 
rivalry ever marred, even for a moment, his re- 
lations with so many co-laborers — all remained 
his best friends to the end. 

Humboldt's desire to be true to nature, and 
to reproduce the vivid image of the countries 
that he had visited, and of the grand phenom- 
ena that ho had witnessed and carefully studied, 
does not allow him to remain in the beaten 
paths. His description of the physical struc- 
ture of the Andes, his profiles across the pla- 
teaus of Mexico, the tableau of the distribu- 
tion of the various forms of vegetation as con- 
nected with the changes of climate produced 
by altitudes, nre a real revelation of the vast 
importance of the plastic form of our conti- 
nents, which w:is never forgotten since by 
science. The laws of the distribution of plants 
are for the first time reduced to a system, and 
placed on the true foundation of Climatology ; 
and the isothermal lines invented by Humboldt 
to make clear these phenomena, become them- 
selves the fertile source of new progress in 
Meteorology. Physical Geography assumes 
henceforth the scientific aspect that it now pos- 
sesses, and that none more than Humboldt has 
contributed to it. 

The circumstance that Humboldt wrote in 
France, and that most of his associates were 
French, rendered it imperative for him to make 
the sacrifice of his own native language. He 
did so. All his works are written in that clear 
and positive language of France, and which is 
pre-eminently the language of science, and 
which also is the most accessible to scientific 
men of all nations. Two of his works only 
make an exception ; the " Views of Nature," 
that first outpouring of his youthful feelings, 
and of the vivid impression made on his enthu- 
siastic and poetic soul by the grand nature of 
the tropics ; and the '^ Cosmos," that last and 
supreme efiTort of the poet and the philosopher, 
in which the whole man, heart and mind, finds 
his highest manifestation ; both of these are 
written in that rich German tongue, the lan- 
guage of the heart and the imagination, which 


was the language of his youth and of his old 
age. 

After having nearly accomplished his long 
task, and not before, Humboldt yielded at last 
to the repeated invitation of his king and of 
his country, and returned to Berlin. Here 
again we find him at work in behalf of science. 
A large number of his countrymen l^new him 
by reputation more than by his writings, which 
were written in a foreign tongue. He con- 
sented to give, in the winter of 1827-28, an 
outline of his vast researches and his profound 
views on nature, in a course of sixty-one pub- 
lic lectures, which became the foundation for 
his " Cosmos." All classes, from the king and 
and the nobleman, to the literary, the scientific, 
and the simple man of intelligence and educa- 
tion, were represented in the immense audiences 
which gathered amund him, and which no hall 
was large enough to contain. Humboldt was 
at the height of his glory and popularity. And 
still, a few years afterward, when scarcel}' re- 
turned from his great journey in Siberia and 
Central Asia, one might have seen in the same 
halls of the University the modest, gray-headed 
philosopher, laden with honors, both from Rus- 
sia and from his own royal master, listening 
with eagerness, among the crowd of students, 
to the lectures of the celebrated philologist, 
Boeck. What a lesson for the young men 
around him ! He was one of them, he who 
addresses you this moment, and he can assure 
you that though he has since personally re- 
ceived numerous tokens of kindness on the 
part of that great model student, he does not 
value that unintended lesson as the least. 

But not only was Humboldt a valiant soldier 
in the field of science, he was alwa3's ready to 
help his fellow-laborers, and to urge on every 
plan by which new light could be obtained. 
His extreme readiness to co-operate in all such 
schemes has been justly dwelt on a moment 
ago, by the distinguished scientist who last 
addressed you, and who has a special right to 
speak of it. 

At all times and in all positions, Humboldt 
gave the most signal evidences of his unflinch- 
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ing loyalty to the cause of universal progress. 
He was one of the warmest promoters of the 
foundation of that great University of Berlin, 
the glory of his native state, and of Gernian3\ 
lie planned that comprehensive system of mag- 
netic and meteorological obseryations, and se- 
cured the co-oi>eration of England and Russia, 
thanks to which tlmt line of scientific stations 
extended over both hemispheres. Never was 
such a vast influence more faithfully, more un- 
selfishly used for the common good. Those 
who have lived in Prussia know how much of 
that ffistering protection so largely granted to 
universities and public instruction in general, 
to scientific explorations in Europe and abroad, 
in the most liberal spirit, by that government, 
was due to the generous and the elevated views 
that he was spreading around him. And to 
speak only of individuals: who has ever ap- 
proached him who has not a tale of kindness to 
tell of him ? True, he has been charged witli 
indiscrimination in the liberal patronage that 
he bestowed upon so many men, young and old. 
But as bountiful nature spreads broadcast a 
bU})erabundance of germs, thus making provi- 
sion for those which are last, Humboldt, in his 
unlimited kindness and sympathy for every one 
in whom he recognized a sincere spirit, and a 
true love for nature and for knowledge, was 
«>ver ready to tender him a helping hand, even 
if his talents were not commensurate with his 
go<Kl-will, knowing well that some good would 
grow out of his earnest efibrta for the cause of 
humanity. [Applause.] 

Well may such a man be claimed, not by one, 
but by all nations. As all great and good men, 
he belongs to mankind. Germany, the land of 
his birth, is proud of the just honor to possess 
his mortal remains ; Franco places his image in 
the temple consecrated to the memory of her 
distinguished aons; and we in America, we pre- 
eminently, by Providence, the cosmopolitan 
people, and the people of the future, let us rear 
him a monument among us such as ho would 
approve; lot us honor the science that he 
cherished ; let us laithfully and harmoniously 
continue the work of the exploration of this 


New World that he has so well begun, by the 
careful methods that he taught us, and with 
the disinterested, truth-loving spirit, of which 
he gave so remarkable an example ; and let 
this be the homage and the fit tribute of the 
Western Hemisphere to Alexander von Hum- 
boldt. [Applause.] 


At the close of Prof. Guyot's speech, the 
Vice-President said — 

Ladies and gentlemen — You will willingly 
remain to hear further of that honored pa- 
triarch who so often sat till the small hours of 
the night writing for our instruction. I shall 
make free to call, without notice, upon a gen- 
tleman whom you would not suffer me to pass 
over in silence. History already claims the 
name of Humboldt. But Americans will also 
claim that their own historian be the first to 
inscribe that name, here and iimc, I call upon 
the Hon. Georgi: Bancroft. 

ADDRIISS of HON. 0£0R0£ BANCROFT. 

The call upon me is most unexpected. I 
considered silence my duty this evening, not 
from a want af intense admiration for Hum- 
boldt — ^not from a want of affectionate reve- 
rence for his virtues and his memory — but 
because we have just listened to a delineation 
of his career from those of our men of itf^ience 
who have made a great name for themselves 
throughout the world, and are best capable to 
pass a fitting eulogy upon his achievements. I 
should think you, like myself, would have pre- 
ferred to have heard his praises pronounced 
exclusively by them. But as the Chairman 
has called upon me, to continue silent would 
seem like an unwillingness to acknowledged 
my great sense of his surpassing merits. It 
was my fortune to have known Humboldt earlier 
than any one of those who have spoken to you 
to-night. As a young man of 20 years, I made 
my way from Berlin to Paris in the year 1821, 
taking letters from Wilhelm von Humboldt to 
his brother, Alexander. And, sir, you know, 
all of you know, what kindness he must have 
extended to me. To one point only shall I call 
your attention : his intense love of liberty. I 
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came at the time with all the zeal for liberty 
which may be pardoned in a young man, and 
which I hope I may be pardoned for retaining in 
later years. [Applause.] It was in the time 
of Louis XVIII. Humboldt read with clear 
distinctness the character of parties — the con- 
flicts of opinion, and he declared himself with 
the utmost firmness against those retroactive 
measures and against that retroactive policy 
which was ultimately so disastrous to the Bour- 
bon line of kings. And not in France only, for 
greatly as he admired English statesmen and 
English men of science, and England, he saw 
also clearly how England was suffering from 
excessive aristocracy. I remember to this day 
the strong and emphatic language in which he 
expressed himself of the political condition of 
that nation at a time when reform had not yet 
begun its work. More than a quarter of a 
century afterwards I met him again in Paris. 
I found in him the same friend of man ; the 
same friend of my own native country; the 
^me lover of liberty ; with the same breadth 
of statesmanship. He knew our continent so 
well, knew the relations of the United States 
toward every part of it, and formed his judg- 
ments respecting the gradual advancement of 


the United States, with the best wishes for our 
prosperity and honor, and with a perfect know- 
ledge of the influence of physical formations of 
the earth, of climate, and race on the desirable- 
ness of an increase of our territory. He wished, 
and authorized rae to say, that he wished that 
California and all the noble tract of land which 
now belongs to us on the Pacific might come to 
us, expressing only his apprehensions of such 
an expansion as might interfere with the proper 
development of free institutions. I have never 
heard any one discuss the questions of our re- 
lations to Mexico and to Cuba more calmly 
and more candidly, or with more gentleness to- 
ward us. and with more full and perfect ac- 
quaintance with all the circumstances that 
would attend any further progress on our part. 
He was always the friend of America. [Ap- 
plause.] Sir, these few words are littered in 
obedience to your request; at this late hour 
there is no opportunity for more. I do not 
hold myself competent to do justice to the 
merits of Humboldt as a man of science ; and 
the' little I have said expresses very inade- 
quately my veneration for his virtues as a man. 
[Applause.] 
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THE EXPEDITION IN SEARCH FOR SIR 
JOHN FRANKLIN. 
As is well know, the last expedition sent out 

in search of Sir John Franklin and his party, 
under command of Captain McClintock, re- 
turned to England in September last, having 
been entirely successful in verifying the correct- 
ness of Dr. Kae's discoveries, and in obtaining 
such additional information as has completely 
cleared up the fate of Sir John Franklin's ex- 
pedition. The narrative of Captain McClintock 
which is subjoined, recites in a brief, but ex- 
pressive manner, the history of his expedition 
which has so long engaged the attention and 
sympathy of the civilized world: 

CAPTAIN m'cLINTOCK's NARRATIVE. 

It will be remembered that the Exc effected 
her escape out of the main pack in Davis' 
Straits, in lat. 63^'' N., on the 25th of April, 
1858, after a winter's ice drift of 1,194 geogra- 
phical miles. The small settlement of Holsteiu- 
borg was reached on the 28 th, and such very 
scanty supplies obtained as the place afforded. 

On the 8th of May our voyage was recom- 
menced ; Godhavenand ITpernavik visited, Mel- 
ville Bay entered early in June, and crossed to 
Cape York by the 26th ; here some natives 
were communicated with; they immediately 
recognized Mr. Petersen, our interpretor, for- 
merly known to them in the Grinnell expedi- 
tion, under Dr. Kane. 


It was not until the 27th of July that we 
reached Pond's Inlet, owing to a most unusual 
prevalence of ice in the northern portion of 
BafSn's Bay, and which rendered our progress 
since leaving Holsteinborg one of increasing 
struggle. Without steam power we could have 
done nothing. Here only one old woman and a 
boy were found, but they served to pilot us up 
the inlet for 25 miles, when we arrived at their 
village. For about a week we were in constant 
and most interesting communication with these 
friendly people. Briefly, the information ob- 
tained from them was, that nothing whatever 
respecting the Franklin expedition had come to 
their knowledge, nor had any wrecks within 
the last 20 or 30 years reached their shores. 

Leaving Pond's Inlet on the 6th of August 
we reached Beechy Island on the 11th, and 
landed a handsome marble tablet, sent on board 
for this purpose by Lady Franklin, bearing an 
appropriate inscription to the memory of our 
lost countrymen in the Er^ms and Terror, The 
provisions and stores seemed in perfect order, 
but a small boat was much damaged from hav- 
ing been turned over and rolled along the beach 
by a storm. The roof of the house received 
some necessary repairs. Having embarked some 
coals and stores we stood in need of, and touched 
at Cape Hotham on the 16th, we sailed down 
Peel Strait for twenty-five miles on the 17th, 
but finding the remainder of this channel co- 
vered with unbroken ice, I determined to make 
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for Bellot Strait on the lOth August ; examined 
into supplies remaining at Port Leopold, and 
left there a whale boat which wo brought away 
from Capa Ilotham for the purpose, so as to aid 
in our retreat should wo be obliged eventually 
to abaftdon the Fox. The steam launch had 
been forced higher up on the beach, and some- 
what damaged by the ice. Prince Regent's 
Inlet was unusually free from ice ; but very lit- 
tle was seen during our run down to Brentford 
Bay, which we reached on the 20th of August. 
Bellot Strait, which communicates with the 
Western Sea, averages one mile in width by 17 
or 18 miles in length. At this time it was 
filled with drift ice, but as the season advanced 
became perfectly clear ; its shores are in many 
places faced with loity granite cliffs, and some 
of the adjacent hills rise 1,600 feet ; the tides 
are very strong, running six or seven knots at 
the springs. On the 6th September we passed 
through Bellot Strait without obstruction, and 
secured the ship to fixed ice acro.ss its western 
outlet. From here, until the 27th, when I 
deemed it necessary to retreat into winter 
quarters, we constantly watched the movements 
of the ice in the western sea or channel. In 
mid-channel it was broken up and drifting 
about; gradually the proportion of water in- 
creased, until at length the ice which intervened 
was reduced to three or four miles in width. 
But this was firmly held fast by numerous 
islets, and withstood the violence of the autumn 
gales. It was tantalizing beyond description 
thus to watch from day to day the free water 
we could not reach, and which washed the 
rocky shore a few miles to the southward of 
us? •* 

The winter was unusually cold and stormy. 
Arrangements were completed during the win- 
ter for carrying out our intended plan of search. 
I felt it to be my duty personally to visit Mar- 
shal Island, and in so doing, purposed to conr- 
plete the circuit of King William's Island. 

To Lieut. Hobson I allotted the search of the 
western shore of Boothia to the magnetic pole, 
and from Gateshead Island w^cstward to Wyn- 
niatt's furthest. Oapt. Allen Young, our sailing 


master, was to trace the shore of Prince of 
Wales' Land, from Lieut. Browne's furthest, 
and also to examine the coast from Bellot Strait 
northward, to Sir James Ross' furthest. 

£arly spring journeys were commenced on 
the 17th of Feb., 1859, by Capt. Young and 
myself, Capt. Young carrying his depot across 
to Prince of Wales' Land, while I went south- 
ward, towards the magnetic pole, in the hope 
of commimicating with the Esquimaux, and 
obtaining such information as might lead us at 
once to the object of our search. 

I was accompanied by Mr. Petersen, our in- 
terpreter, and Alex. Thompson, quartermaster. 
We had with us two sledges, drawn by dogs. 
On the 28th of February, when near Cape Vic- 
toria, we had the good fortune to meet a small 
party of natives, and were subsequently visited 
by about 45 individuals. 

For four days we remained in communication 
with them, obtaining many relics, and the infor- 
mation that several years ago a ship was crushed 
by the ice off the north shore, ofiT King William's 
Island, but that all her people landed safely, 
and went away to the Great Fish River, where 
they died. This tribe was well supplied with 
wood obtained, they said, from a boat left by 
the white men on the Great River. 

We reached our vessel after 25 days' absence, 
in good health, but somewhat reduced by sharp 
marching and the unusually severe weather to 
which we had been exposed. For several days 
after starting, the mercury continued frozen. 

On the 2d of April our long-projected spring 
journeys were commenced ; Lieut. Hobson ac- 
companied me as far as Cape Victoria, each of 
us had a single sledge drawn by four men, and 
an auxiliary sledge drawn by six dogs. This 
was all the force we could muster. 

Before separating we saw two Esquimaux 
families living out upon the ice in snow huts ; 
from them we learned that a second ship had 
been seen off King William's Island, and that 
she drifted ashore on the fall of the same year. 
From this ship they had obtained a vast deal of 
wood and iron. 

I now gave Lieut. Hobson directions to search 
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for the wreck, and to follow up any traces he 
might find upon King William's Island. 

Accompanied by my own party and Mr. Pe- 
tersen, I marched along the east shore of King 
William's Island, occasionally passing deserted 
snow huts, but without meeting natives till the 
8th of May, when off Cape Norton we arrived 
at a snow village containing about thirty inha- 
bitants. They gathered about us without the 
slightest appearance of fear or shyness, although 
none had ever seen living white people before. 
They were nnost willing to communicate all 
their knowledge and barter all their goods, but 
would have stolen everything had they not been 
very closely watched. Many more relics of our 
countrymen were obtained ; we could not carry 
away all we might have purchased. They 
pointed to the inlet we had crossed the day 
before, and told us that one day's march up it, 
and thence four dajTS overland, brought them 
to the wreck. 

None of these people had been there since 
1857-8, at which time they said but little re- 
mained, their countrymen having carried away 
everything. 

Most of our information was received from 
an intelligent old woman; she said it was in 
the fall of the year that the ship was forced 
ashore ; many of the white men dropped by the 
way as they went towards the Great Fish River ; 
but this was only known to them in the wint^ 
following, when their bodies were discovered. 

They all assured as that we would find na- 
tives upon the south shore, at the Great River, 
and some few at the wreck ; but unfortunately 
this was not the case. Only one family were 
met off Point Booth, and none at Montreal 
Island or any place subsequently visited. 

Point Ogle, Montreal Island, and Barrow 
Island were searched without finding anything, 
except a few scraps of copper and iron in an 
Esquimaux hiding-place. 

Recrossing the Strait to King William's 
l.'iland, we continued the examination of the 
southern shore without success until the 24th 
of May, when about ten miles eastward of Cape 
Ilerschel, a bleached skeleton was found, around 


which lay fragments of European clothing. 
Upon carefully removing the snow a small 
pocket-book was found, containing a few letters. 
These, although much decayed, may yet be de- 
ciphered. Judging from the remains of his 
dress, this unfortunate young man was a stew- 
ard or officer's servant, and his position exactly 
verified the Esquimaux's assertion, that they 
dropped as they walked along. 

On reaching Cape Herschel next day, he ex- 
amined Simpson's Cairn, or rather what re- 
mains of it, which is only four feet high, and 
the central stones have been removed, as if by 
men seeking something within it. My impres- 
sion at the time, and which I still retain, is 
that records were deposited there by the re- 
treating crews, and subsequently removed by 
the natives. 

After parting from me at Cape Victoria on 
the 28th of April, Lieut. Hobson made for Cape 
Felix. At a short distance westward of it he 
found a very large cairn, and close to it three 
small tents, with blankets, oil clothes, and other 
relics of a shooting or a magnetic station ; but 
although the cairn was dug under, and a trench 
dug all round it at a distance of 10 feet, no re- 
cord was discovered. A piece of blank paper 
folded up was found in the cairn, and two 
broken bottles, which may, perhaps, have con- 
tained records, lay beside it among some stones 
which had fallen from the top. The most 
interesting of the articles discovered here, in- 
cluding a boat's ensign, were brought away by 
Mr. Hobson. About two miles furtfier to the 
south WQ^t a small calm was found, but neither 
records or relics obtained. About three miles 
north of Point Victory a second small cairn was 
examined, but only a broken pick-axe and empty 
cani^ter found. 

On the 6th of May, Lieut. Ilobson pitched 
his tent beside a largo cairn upon Mount Vic- 
tory. Lying among some loose stones which 
had fallen from the top of this cairn, we found 
a small tin case containing a record, the sub- 
stance of which is briefly as follows: " This cairn 
was built by the Franklin Expedition, upon the 
assumed site of Sir James Ross' pillar, which 
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had not been found. The ErSbus and Terror 
spent their first winter at Beechy Island, after 
having ascended Wellington Channel to 72° N., 
and returned by the west side of Comwallis 
Island. On the I2th of September, 1846, they 
were beset in lat. 80° 05' N., and long. 98° 23' 
W. Sir J. Franklin died on the 11th of Juno, 
1847. On the 22d of April, 1848, the ships 
wore abandoned five leagues to the N.N.W. of 
Point Victory^ and the survivors, 105 in num- 
ber, landed here under the command of Capt. 
Crozier." This paper was dated April 25, 1848, 
and upon the following day they intended to 
start for the Great Fish River. The total loss 
by deaths in the expedition up to this date was 
nin9 officers and fifteen men. A vast quantity 
of clothing and stores of all sorts lay strewed 
about, as if here every article was thrown away 
which could possibly be dispensed with ; pick- 
axes, shovels, boats, cooking utensils, ironwork, 
rope, blocks, canvas, a dip circle, a sextant, en- 
graved " Frederic Hornby, R. N.," a medicine 
chest, oars, etc. 

A few miles southward, across Back Bay, a 
second record was found, having been deposited 
by Lieut. Gore and M. des Va*ux in May, 1847. 
It afforded no additional information. 

Lieut. Uobson continued his search until 
within a few days' march of Cape Herschell, 
without finding any trace of the wreck or of 
natives. He left full information of his import- 
ant discoveries for me ; therefore, when return^ 
ing northward by the west shore of Ring 
W illiam's Island, I had the advantage of know- 
ing what had already been found. 

Soon after leaving Cape Herschell the traces 
of natives became less numerous and less recent, 
and after rounding the west point of the island 
they ceased altogether. This shore is extreme- 
ly low, and almost utterly destitute of vegeta- 
tion. Numerous banks of shingle and low 
islets lie off it, and beyond these Victoria Strait 
is covered with heavy and impenetrable packed 
ice. 

When in lat. 69° 09' N., and long. 99° 27' 
W., we came to a large boat, discovered by 
Lieut. Hobson a few days previously, as his no- 


tice informed mc. It appears that this boat 
had been intended for the ascent of the Fish 
River, but was abandoned apparently upon a 
return journey to the ships, the sledge upon 
which she was mounted being pointed in that 
direction. ^ She measured 28 feet in length, b}' 
7^ feet wide, was most carefully fitted, and 
made as light as possible, but the sledge was of 
solid oak, and almost as heavy as the boat. 

A large quantity of clothing was found 
within her, also two human skeletons. One of 
these lay in the after part of the boat, under a 
pile of clothing \ the other, which was much 
more disturbed, probably by animals, was found 
in the bow. Five pocket watches, a quantity 
of silver spoons and forks, and a few religious 
books, were also found, but no journals, pocket- 
books, or even names upon any articles of 
clothing. Two double-barrelled guns stood up- 
right against the boat's side precisely as they 
had been placed eleven years before. One bar- 
rel in each was loaded and cocked ; there was 
ammunition in abundance, also thirty pounds 
or forty pounds of chocolate, some tea and to- 
T)acco. Fuel was not wanting ; a drift tree lay 
within one hundred yards of the boat. 

Many very interesting relics were brought 
away by Lieutenant Hobson, and some few by 
myself. On the 5th of June I, reached Point 
Victory without having found anything further. 
The clothing, etc., was again examined for do- 
cuments, not^-books, etc., without success, a 
record placed in the cairn, and another buried 
10 feet true north of it. 

Nothing worthy of remark occurred upon my 
return journey to the ship, which wo reached 
on the 19th of June, five days after Lieutenant 
Hobson. 

The shore of King William's Island, between 
its north and west extremes. Capes Felix and 
Crozier, has not been visited by Esquimaux 
since the abandonment of the Erebtts and 7Vr- 
ror, as the cairns and articles lying strewed 
about, which are in their eyes of priceless 
value, remain untouched. 

If the wreck still remains visible, it is pro- 
bable she lies upon some of the ofi*-Iying islets 
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to the southward between Capes Crozier and 
Ilerschel. 

On June 28, Captain Young and bis party 
returned, haying completed their portion of 
the search, by which the insularity of Prince 
of Wales' Land was determined, and the coast 
line intervening between the extreme points 
reached by Lieutenants Osborne and Browne 
discovered ; also between Bellot Strait and Sir 
James Ross' furthest in 1849, at Four River Bay. 

Fearing that his provisions might not last 
out the requisite period, Captain Young sent 
back four of his men, and for 40 days journeyed 
on through fogs and gales with but one man 
and the dogs, building a snow hut each night ; 
but few men could stand so long a continuance 
of labor and privation, and its effect upon Capt. 
Young was painfully evident. 

Lieutenant Hobson was unable to stand with- 
out assistance, upon his return on board ; he 
was not in good health when he commenced his 
long journey, and the sudden severe exposure 
brought on a severe attack of scurvy, yet he 
most nobly completed his work ; and such facts 
will more clearly evince the unflinching spirit 
with which the object of our voyage has been 
pursued in these detached duties than any 
praise of mine. 

We were now, at length, all on board again. 
As there were some slight cases of scurvy, all 
our treasured resources of Burton ale, lemon 
juice and fresh animal food were put into re- 
quisition, so that in a short time all were re- 
stored to sound health. 

During our sojourn in Port Kennedy we were 
twice called upon to follow a shipmate to the 
grave. Mr. George Brands, engineer, died of 
apoplexy on the Cth of November, 1858. lie 
had been out deer shooting several hours that 
day, and appeared in excellent heath. 

On the 14th of June, 1859, Thomas Black- 
well, ship's steward, died of scurvy. This man 
had Kcrved in two of the former searching ex- 
p4*<Iitions. The suniincr proved a warm one ; 
ws were able to start upon our homeward voy- 
age on tlio 9tb of August, and although the lass 
of tbe engine-<lrivrr in 1H57, and tht» engineer 


in 1858, left us with only two stokers, yet, 
with their assistance, I was able to control the 
engines and steam the ship up to Fury Point. 

For six days we lay there closely beset, when 
a change of wind removing the ice, our voyage 
was continued almost without further inter- 
ruption to Godhaven in Disco, where we arrived 
on the 27th of August, and were received with 
great kindness by Mr. Orlick, Inspector of North 
Greenland, and the local authorities, who ob- 
ligingly supplied our few wants. 

The two Esquimaux dog-drivers were now 
diBchargM, and on the 1st of September we 
sailed for England. 

From all that can be gleaned from the record 
paper, and the evidence afforded by the boat^ 
and various articles of clothing and equipment 
discovered, it appears that the abandonment of 
the Erebiis and Teiror had been deliberately ar- 
ranged, and every effort exerted during the 
third winter to render the traveling equipments 
complete. 

It is much to be apprehended that disease 
had greatly reduced the strength of all on 
board, far more perhaps than they themselves 
were aware of. 

The distance by sledge route, from the posi- 
tion of the ships when abandoned, to the boat 
is 65 geographical miles ; and from the ships to 
Montreal Island 220 miles. 

The most perfect order seems to have existed 
throughout. ^ 

In order to extend as much as possible the 
public utility of this voyage, magnctical, me- 
teorological, and other observations, subservient 
to public purposes, and for which instruments 
were supplied through the liberality of the 
Royal Society, have been continually and care- 
fully taken, and every opportunity has been 
embraced by the surgeon, D. Walker, M. D., of 
forming complete collections in all the various 
branches of natural history. 

This report would be incomplete did I not 
mention the obligations I have been laid under 
to the companions of my voyap:e, lK)th officers 
and men, by their zealous and unvarying sup- 
port throughout. 
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A feeling of entire devotion to the cause, 
which Lftdy Franklin has so nobly sustained, 
and a firm determination to effect all that men 
could do, seems to have supported them through 
every difficulty. With less of this enthusiastic 
spirit, and cheerful obedience to every commands 
our small number — 23 in all — would not have 
sufficed for the successful performance of so 
great a work. 

F. L. M'Clintock, Captain, R.N., 
Commanding the Final Searching Expedition. 

The yacht FoXj R.y.S., off the Isle of Wight, 
Wednesday, Sept. 21, 1859. 


NAVIGATION OF THE AflSSOURI. 
It has been demonstrated by the enterprise 
of the American Fur Company that the Mis- 
souri River is navigable for steamboats to Fort 
Benton, a point within 60 miles of the head- 
water of the Columbia, and 3,120 miles from 
the Mississippi. The Chippewa left St. Louis 
on the 1st June and the mouth of the Yellow 
Stone 3d July, and arrived at Fort Benton on 
the 17th July, with 130 tons of fi*eifeht, consist- 
ing of Indian annuities and the outfit belong- 
ing to the Fur Company. Starting on her re- 
turn, on the 18th July, she was at the mouth 
of White River on 2d August, and arrived at 
St. Louis on the 19th August, having made the 
voyage of 6,240 miles in 80 days. Very little 
trouble was experienced in ascending the river 
above the Yellow Stone,excepting at Douphain*s 
Rapids, over which the steamer was hauled by 
line. The trip has thus demonstrated the prac- 
ticability of navigating the upper river, and 
with greater certainty since the Chippewa suc- 
ceeded during a low stage of water. One month 
earlier she would have had no difficulty at the 
rapids before mentioned. 


SOUTH CAROLINA : 
H£R Natural Resources aud Agricultural 
Products, by Oscar M. Lieber, State Geo- 
logist OF South Carolina. 
A cursory notice of those peculiar features 
of South Carolina, which are connected with 
her agricultural and mineral wealth, will scarce- 


ly fail to interest even distant readers. Under 
this impression, I, therefore, now beg leave to 
present a map, pre))ared for the fourth annual 
report on the geognostic survey of South Caro- 
lina,* on which I have represented the zones of 
the different agricultural productions, and the 
localities of different minerals of value. On a 
smaller map on the same plate the areas of in- 
digenous forest growth are exhibited. 

Maps of this description are capable of throw- 
ing so much light upon the occupation, habits, 
commerce and prospects of a people, and upon 
the internal and external importance of a coun- 
try, that it is not unnatural to express surprise 
at the comparatively few and meagre contribu- 
tions of the kind which our confederacy has 
hitherto furnished. At all events this deviation 
from the prescribed, or a least adopted, schedule 
of ordinary geognostic reports is sufficiently ex- 
cusable upon the grounds of the importance of 
the subject. 

The plate thus offered scarcely demands any 
very extended explanation; but still a brief 
communication should accompany it. 

In glancing over the map, the reader will 
very soon be struck by the fact that, crossing 
the State, near the centre, in a northeasterly 
direction, several lines appear in close proximity, 
and thus divide the State into two sections. 
These lines are : 

1. The boundary of the crystalline rocks. 

2. The boundary of the pine barrens. 

3. The boundary of com as a staple. 

To these we might also add as closely approx- 
imating to them : 

4. The lower boundary of small grain. 

5. The line above which gold occurs. 

It is easily conceived that the coincidence of 
a number of boundary lines, of such importance 
in their direct connection with practical pur- 
suits, must exert very powerful influences upon 
the character of the inhabitants of the two re- 
gions thus separated — an influence which is ob- 
servable in the occupation, habits, thoughts, 
standard of education and even politics of the 


• Not yet published. 
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two sections ; for all of these are, in most in- 
stances, to a greater or less extent, the result 
of circumstances connected with the physical 
configuration of a country, its climate and na- 
tural capacities. This difference has always 
' been acknowledged, and hence our State has in 
common parlance long been divided into the 
up-country and low country, although the sepa- 
rating line has never been very clearly defined. 

The mineral resources of the State, inas- 
much as they enjoy priority in origin, should 
very properly receive the same in description. 

The geological survey has not yet advanced 
sufficiently far to enable me to offer a geologi- 
cal map of the entire State, but it is scarcely 
t<x) early to attempt to lay down the areas of 
our chief mineral resources. Even there, how- 
ever, we are forced to confine ourselves chiefly 
to those capable of exportation. The different 
varieties of building materials, (the superb gra- 
nite of Columbia, the red sandstone of Chester- 
field, etc.), soapstones, clays, marls, etc., etc., 
it would be next to impossible to notice with 
precision. 

Gold is at once perceived to be our most 
widely distributed metal. Many of its occur- 
rences I have, however, not deemed of sufficient 
importance to notice. 

The chief gold regions of our State are found 
near the junction of the dividing line of Edge- 
field and Abbeville Districts with the Savannah 
River, (embracing the justly &mous mine of 
Mr. Dorn) ; and again in the southern part of 
Lancaster District, extending into Chesterfield 
(embracing the Brewer, Hale, Blackman, Ste- 
vens' and Bclk's mines and others). From the 
geognostic, as well as geographical features of 
the two regions, it is probable that they were 
originally connected, and that their separation 
is due to the denuding influences of the Saluda, 
Broad and Wateree Rivers and their tributaries. 

Another somewhat conspicuous gold region 
appears on the western slope of King's Moun- 
tain in York, Spartanburgh and Union, em- 
braring the Martin depasit mine, the Darwin 
Mine and others, although more prominently 
liistinguished in North Carolina by the Kmg'H 


Mountain Mine. In Union we also perceive 
another auriferous locality on the Pacolet, em- 
bracing the Thompson and West Mines, the 
Nott Mine and others, all of which are vein 
mines. 

In the farther western portions of our State 
no veiTis have yet been profitably worked for 
gold, but gravd de2)o»Us have occasionally been 
opened with success. As such I would parti- 
cularize the Carson Mine in Eastern Green- 
ville and the Cheohee Mine in Northern Pickens. 
Still it should be remembered that deposits of 
this description are necessarily finite. For a 
while they may yield profit ; but the opera- 
tions must be stopped in time to avoid unneces- 
sary outlay. 

The gold veins are of very different kinds. 
At least three distinct types may be distin- 
guished; but this is not the place to enter 
upon their description.* Suffice it therefore to 
say that here,' as elsewhere, in none of them 
can the gold be profitably worked to any very 
extraordinary depth. One variety of veins en- 
tirely gives out in depth ; another is restricted 
to a particular country rock, which is itself of 
no very remarkable diameter; and the last, 
though auriferoas as far as any exploration as 
yet extends, contains the gold forther down in a 
shape inaccessible to the method ordinarily in 
vogue, while the lead or copper make their 
appearance. 

Copper has not yet been exported by South 
Carolina. The Cameron Mine in Northeastern 
Spartanburgh, and the Mary Mine in York Dis- 
trict, it is to be hoped will before long com- 
mence shipments of this metal. Copper is also 
found in Edgefield, Abbeville and Lancaster. 
The Cameron Mine, although at a future day it 
will probably bo mof<t conspicuous for its cop- 
per, is at present of more importance with re- 
gard to — 

Ltad. Indeed, it is the only mine in our 
State, which has hitherto furnished any market- 


* The intcrcKtod reader will find more on this sabject 
in the writ«r*.«i official roportii, and in an article of hia 
" Dcr Itncolumit u. Heine Bcgleiter,'* in Coita'a Oang- 
Htudien," vol.III. Freiberg. 
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able quantity of that metal. Lead, however 
occurs also in Pickens and Abbeville. Very 
small quantities have also been found in Lan- 
caster, but the veins have not been opened and 
explored. 

Bismuth is found at the Brewer Gold Mine 
in Chesterfield, but has not yet been worked. 

Manganese occurs in Kings Mountain, in the 
shape of a pyrolusite-bearing bed of the talcose 
slate. As yet it has not been found in sufficient 
purity for export. At Mr. Dom's mine in Ab- 
beville, within a short distance of the gold 
vein, a superb body of psilomelane, associated 
with pyrolusite, is observable, sometimes of a 
width of 50 feet, and even 100, with a perfectly 
vertical dip. This is probably one of the finest 
manganese mines in the world, although now 
lying idle. 

Iron abounds on the. west em slope of Kings 
Mountain. The most admirable magnetic, and 
specular ores occur there in inexhaustible quan- 
tities. The production cannot, however, com- 
pare with the quantity of material, owing to 
the fact that coal does not occur near it, and 
that the timber is becoming scarce. The ores 
are itabirite, specular schist, and catawbarite, 
which occur as true rocks, belonging to the ita- 
columitic system. At other points in the State, 
iron has occasionally been produced from limo- 
nite ores; but now all these furnaces have 
ceased operations, the railroads making foreign 
iron too cheap to admit of competition, and the 
maintennance of fences around the fields having 
consumed the timber. 

Limestone appears in York, Spartanburgh, Lau- 
rens and Pickens, and, for local consumption, is 
worked with profit. 

Kadin is found in great variety in Edgefield 
District, where it is employed for porcelain 
and chinaware, while the — 

Felspar^ needed in the manu&cture of the 
same articles, is met with in great abundance 
in Eastern Pickens, and in Anderson. 

On the map I have, in addition to these sub- 
stances, noted the marl region, traced the 
boundary of the metamorphic region, and the 
main zone of eruption of aphanites, diorites 


and felsitic porphyries, since these latter rocks, 
and the soils which they yield, are highly im- 
portant in an agricultural point of view ; and, 
since also they influence the geognostic charac- 
ters of the up-country very materially. With- 
in the main zone of eruption, the strike of the 
individual dykes is northeast. On either side 
their strike is northwest; a feature which is not 
only highly interesting, but which is accom- 
panied by local influences upon stratified rocks 
traversed, of no inconsiderable importance. In 
some places the irregularly shaped eruptive 
masses have intruded themselves in such a 
manner as to cause great variations in the other- 
wise uniformly northeasterly strike of the 
slates. The crevices produced by the up- 
heavals are, in consequence, in such cases varia- 
able in their direction, and thus in the vicinity 
of these dykes the metal iferous veins do not 
always present their usual course, which is pa- 
rallel to the axes produced by elevation and 
depression. 

There is a considerable variety of veins in 
South Carolina, which may generally be dis- 
tinguished with ease, owing to marked difier- 
ences in the structure of the gangue, its vary- 
ing admixtures, or the peculiar characteristic 
shape of the crevice. Some of these types are 
metaliferousj and others, as far as we know, 
entirely barren. Almost all of them occupy 
definite positions, or rather distinct areas, or 
belts, whose general direction is dependant upon 
our great Southern mountain chain. These 
belts overlap one another ; but may be traced 
with very great accuracy. There are a few 
vein types which are confined to certain rocks, 
and which are therefore dependant upon the 
presence of the latter, being omitted where 
erosion has removed their respective countries."^ 
A close examination over a large portion of our 
State established the perfectly developed suc- 
cession of rocks to be from below : — gneiss or 
grey granite; hornblendic schist; micaceous 
schist; talcose schist; argillaceous schist; itaco- 
lumitic series, and limestone. To these may be 

* See Report III., p. 64, where a skeleton section is 
given, showing the position of the Tein-tjpes. 
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added the red sandstone, (the same which un- 
derlies the North Carolina coal beds), and the 
cretaceous and tertiaiy formations. With re- 
gard to those enumerated abore, it is scarcely 
necessary to remark that intercalations of other 
rocks may occasionally occur, without affecting 
the regular order of distinct rarieties. Un- 
doubtedly far too little attention has been paid 
in the last half century to such yery generally 
observable regular succession of those rocks, 
which Naumann terms cryptogene^ but which are 
more frequently spoken of as metamorphic. For- 
merly, geologists had proceeded too fiu* in one 
direction ; now they but too frequently go as 
far on the opposite. From what has been 
said, it is evident that denudation must influ- 
ence the presence 6( those veins very power- 
fully, the position of which is restricted to a 
certain rock. 

Before we enter upon a brief notice of the 
areas of cultivated plants, some remarks on 
those of the indigenous growth will be proper.* 

We distinguish five very strongly marked 
areas of natural vegetation : 

I. The extreme mountain growth. 
II. The general up country growth. 

III. The pine barren region. 

IV. The low country swamp growth 
V. The littoral growth. 

The extreme mountain growth is met with in 
Pickens and Greenville districts. This belt is 
characterized by the : 

. * " i Abies canadetmsiM'ich^nx) 

North«*ni, or white J «. . ., •. ^ 

pine ^ 

Mountain laurel . . . .Rhododendron maximum, 

C(iruiiilM*r tree Magnolia acuminata. 

Lone leafed cucum- ^ », ,. • > ^ 

l)er tree \ ^''^"<**<» aunaUata, 

RtK'k chestnut oak . .Qturctts prinus mmUintla, 

The<e plants follow in an increasing down- 
ward range very much as here exhibited. Thus 
the hemlock does not extend a^ far downwards 
as the northern pine. Farther up, in the higher 
mountains of North Carolina, we find also the 

* For the botanical names I am indebted to Dr Juhn 
Le Conte. ^ 


table mountain pine (pinus pnngens), and the 
black birch (hetula Ignta), neither of which I 
have found in our St%te. 

The gemral ttp-cowUrp growth presents among 
its characteristic trees the : 

Spanish oak Qa«r(ru«/aZ<rato (Michaux). 

Black walnut JugUms nigra^ " 

Black oak Querctis tinctoria, ^^ 

Chestnut Castanea vesca^ ^' 

Scaly barked hickory. Oirya Alba (Elliot). 

Slippery elm Ulvitis fiUva, (Michaiix). 

Calico bush or ivy.. .Kalmia latifUia^ " 

Red cedar Juniperus Virginiana^^ 

Short leafed pine... .Ptm^ tada^ " 

To these we may add, as more widely diffused 

here, than lower down the country : 

Chincapin Castanea pumilo,^ (M.) 

Ilickorv (common). .JugUins (Cart/a) tomentosa. 
Red oak Qf-ercHs rubra. 

The pine barren zone^ which commences but 
little above the boundary of the tertiary for- 
mation, and extends thence to the coast, wher- 
ever the soil U sufficiently sandy to &vor its 
growth, is characterised by the long-leafed pine 
[piiwis palustris (E.) ^j. amtrolis (M.), and a 
much greater abundance of black jack oaks 
{quercua /erruginea), and scrub oaks (q, Cites- 
bai). The former, often designated as tlie 
round-leafed black jack, is characteristic of soil 
containing some little moisture, while the lat- 
ter, better known as the forked-leafed black 
jack, prevails only on the most arid soils of nil. 
Sycamores (platanus occuUnfalui), persimmon-^ 
[diospyros Virginiana), red-bud trees (cerci'i 
canadensin)^ sweet gums (liquidamttar styrari- 
Jltui), sassafras, (lannus HtisHafra)i\ water oaks, 
(querciM aquatica), and suple-jacks (zht/phns 
v(>tuhUiii)j are more abundant here than fur- 
ther up the country, although with some of 
these is it difficult to give any portion of the 
State the preference. 

llie low country sicamp growth Is not bounded 
by any lines indicative of climate as far as the 
area of South Carolina extends. It is peculiar 
to the swamps and low grounds, which ramifv 
through the region just described. But so ex- 
tensive are our swamps, and so peculiar is a 
large part of their vegetation, that the latter 
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requires to be defined separately. We find 
here the cypress (cupressiis disticha), the glori- 
ous magnolia (magnolia grandiflora), the tupulo 
(nyssa grandidentata), the common cane, (artm- 
dinaria macrospema (M. & Y.) Amjidogigantea)^ 
the grey or long moss ( TiUandM^i iisneoides)^ the 
Spanish bayonet ( Yucca gloriosa), the" winter 
whortie-berry (vaccinium arbor eum), the white 
bay (tnagnolia glauca), among the most striking 
plants of these regions. The saw-palmettoj 
(cham^jtrops serntlala,) in some cases extends up 
the river swamps far into the interior. I have 
seen it on the Savannah as high up as Abbe- 
ville district, although it is certainly one of the 
plants more properly belonging to 

The liUoral grmcth. — This vegetation is con- 
fined to a belt of country running parallel with 
the coast. The peculiar plants extend to dif- 
ferent distances into the interior. Thus the 
cabbage palmetto, (chamcrrops palmetto,) rarely 
occurs more than ten miles from salt water, 
while the live oak (qiterciis virens) extends as 
far as fort}'. These are the two most charac- 
teristic trees of this zone. Others, which are 
more or less distinctive, arc the loblolly bay 
(gorddiia lasianthris), the American olive, (Olea 
Americana)^ moro. abundant in Georgia than 
with us; Georgia bark, (pincknei/a pubeiis,) 
pond spice, {Uiuni^ genicitl^Ua,) and gall-berry 
(jn'inos gldbra). In addition to these the swamp 
growth in low grounds, and the pine barren 
growth in sandy places, extend over the entire 
littoral belt. 

It must be self-evident to the reader, that a 
State, exnibiting so great and striking a variety 
in her natural vegetation, and such very decided 
differences in her soils, should also be enabled 
to present a great diversity in the agricultural 
pursuits of her inhabitants. No doubt this 
variety is increased, or, is, I wouUl say, more 
strongly empha<«ized on account of the peculiar 
geographical position of South Carolina. We 
live in a latitude where the influence's of eleva- 
tion upon the climate are more decided in their 
effects upon vegetation, than farther north or 
soutn ; so that from the mountains to the roast 
we have the most strongly marked terraces of 


artificial vegetation. Along our seaboard we 
find the semi-tropical regions of long-stapled 
cotton and rice. Then we arrive at the bound- 
ary of the great short-stapled cotton zone, 
which extends up to the line of Pickens, al- 
though there along its northwestern limits the 
summer season is too short to permit its suc- 
cessful cultivation, except on new or highly 
fertilized lands. Near the boundary of the 
tertiary we find the lower margin by the belt 
where com is grown for the market. Further 
up we arrive at the lower boundary of the 
small grain belt. We have, therefore, distinct- 
ly defined regions for the production of all the 
plants grown from the climates of the north to 
those verging upon the tropics. When the 
small size of our State is remembered, it will 
be admitted that few regions are so largely 
favored by nature. We have not yet fully de- 
veloped our agricultural advantages by render- 
ing the zones, alluded to, more precise and nu- 
merous—making them dependant both upon 
climate and normal difierences of soil. But 
this will come in time. The profits of grape 
culture will soon turn more general attention 
in that direction. The increasing price of stock 
will before long establish its raising as another 
source of agricultural prosperity, and so also 
will it be with other matters, to which it is 
here unnecessary to attend. 

Like other States, we still require that stab- 
ility of habitation with our people, which is 
necessary to all permanent improvement in 
agriculture. It is a great misfortune to the 
older States that there is a \\ est with cheap 
^nd fertile lands. But as we advance in time, 
as western lands increase in value and our la- 
boring force is gradually increased, while rail- 
roads hurry the produce to market, equalizing 
its value over the whole country — then too 
more decided and lasting improvements will bo 
made! 

However these reflections will scarcely inter- 
est readers beyond our bounds, and this paper 
has already grown into more bulk}' dimensions 
than I had intended. 

Geol. Sir v., S. C, Aug. 6, 1859. 
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GEOGRAPHY AND RESOURCES CP 

NEBRASKA.* 
Nebraska Territory, according to the Act of 
Congress of 30th May, 1854, is bounded on the 
north by the parallel of 49^ north latitude ; on 
the east by the White Earth and Missouri 
Rivers ; on the south by the parallel of 40^ 
north latitude, and on the west by the Rocky 
Mountains. Within these bounds is an area 
equal to 335,882 square miles. 

Beginning with the main range of the Rocky 
Mountains on the 49th parallel, their eastern 
base has a direction nearly northwest and 
southeast — the range crossing the liissouri at 
the "Gate of the Mountains." Continuing 
southeast, it crosses the Yellow Stone near 
latitude 46^, immediately south of which it 
forms high snow-covered peaks. The range is 
again broken by the Big Homy and the moun- 
tains adjacent thereto receive the name of that 
river. The southeast terminus of the Big 
Horn Mountains &lls off into the elevated table- 
land prairie, and the range probably re-appeare 
as the Laramie Mountains. South of the lati- 
tude of Fort Laramie, the line of the eastern 
front of the mountains is nearly north and 
south. 

The Black Hills aw the most eastern portion 
of what has heretofore been considered a part 
of the great mountain region west of the Mis- 
sissippi ; and it is worthy of note that if a line 
be dr%wn from them to the Little Rocky Moun- 
tains on the 48th parallel, which are the most 
eastern portion in that latitude, this line will 
be parallel to the line of the main front of the 
mountains already traced. What is still more 
significant is, that if a straight line be drawn 
from the mouth of the Yellow Stone to the 
mouth of the Kansas, it will also be parallel to 
the l>efore-mentioned lines, and will have about 
an equal portion of the Missouri River on each 
aide of it. 

The eastern base of the main mountain mass 
i«, of course, the highest of any portion of the 


* Reduced from Lt. G. K. Warren's " Explorations 
in Xebrmska and Dakota," in the yeors 1655-66 and 
57. Washington: l^BO. 


plains, and at Raw Hide Peak, near Fort Lara- 
mie, its elevation is about 5,500 feet, as deter- 
mined by the horizontally stratified tertiary 
deposits; though owing to great denudation, 
the average height there of the plains is not so 
great. The plain near the 49th parallel has 
probably an elevation somewhat less. The low- 
est line of the plains is that along the Missouri ; 
and its elevation near Bijou Hills, (a point about 
on the perpendicular to it from Fort Laramie), 
is about 2,130 feet, which does not differ mate- 
rially from its height at the mouth of the Yel- 
low Stone. The slope of all this part of the 
plains, (being in a direction perpendicular to 
the lines of equal elevation,) has therefore its 
line of greatest descent in a northeast direc- 
tion, and north of the Niobrara ; and this is the 
direction in which a majority of the rivere flow, 
till they join with the Missouri or Yellow Stone. 
To the south of the Niobrara the greatest slope 
of the plains is to the southeast, towards the 
Gulf of Mexico, and this is the direction pur- 
sued there by nearly all the rivera of the 
plains. Thus the Niobrara would seem as it 
were to run along the surface of a high swell 
or ridge. The average slope of the plains from 
the Missouri to the mountains makes nowhere 
an angle greater than one-half of a degree with 
the horizon. 

A remarkable feature in regard to the change 
of slope which occura with the course of the 
Niobrara, is the shortness of its tributaries; the 
surface drainage seeming to be from and not 
towards it. A result of this is the absence of 
the amphitheatre-like valley which rivers gen- 
erally present. Through the greater portion 
of the middle half of its course, the observer 
has scarcely any indication of it till within cloKe 
proximity, so completely is it hidden by the 
precipitous bluffs which enclose it on either 
side. The surface drainage, says Lt. Warren, 
could never have been directed along its course 
so as to have worn out this channel. It must 
have originated in a fissure in the rocks, which 
the waters have since enlarged and made more 
uniform in size, and which the soft nature of 
the rock would render easy of accomplishment. 
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It is worthy of remark, in this coDnection, that 
the bed of the stream in long. 102° is 400 feet 
higher than that of the White River at the 
nearest point to this. White River having 
there cut its way entirely through the tertiary 
formation, flows along the cretaceous ; while the 
bed of the Niobrara is in the miocene tertiary, 
the pliocene forming the bluffs. The bed of 
the Niobrara is also in two-thirds of its upper 
course, from 300 to 500 feet above the bed of 
the Platte River at corresponding points at the 
south. 

In the section of the country through which 
the Niobrara flows, the soil is very sandy, so 
that whatever rain or snow falls, it sinka under 
the surface, so that little is lost by evaporation. 
This is gradually all poured into the stream by 
the springs in the ravines, and in this way the 
river is mainly supplied in the dry season«(, in 
which it is one of the largest streams of the 
territory. 

The slope of the plains is a subject to which 
much attention has been attracted from its 
scientific as well as practical interest. On this 
point, the barometrical observations of Lt. W.'s 
explorations in some measure fill up the gap 
between those of Gov. Stevens on the north 
and Fremont on the south, and thus give con- 
nected levels oyer a very large area. 

The observations upon the great tertiary for- 
mation have developed the fact, that since the 
close of the pliocene period, the eastern base of 
the mountains, which is the western limit of 
this formation, has been elevated from 2,000 to 
3,000 feet above the eastern, and this, without 
there being any visible signs of upheaval, such 
as inclination of the strata. The only direct 
evidence is in the immense denudation which 
the tertiary has undergone, probably while this 
elevation was in progress, the causes of which 
must have been gradually exhausted, as there 
is at present no force at work suflicient to have 
effected it. The evidence goes to show that 
the elevation that ^as taken place since the 
close of the pliocene, has been in Nebraska re- 
markably uniform, and along a line in a general 
direction northwest and southeast, and nearly 


coincident with the ranges of the mountains 
previously upheaved. 

The Black Hills received their last violent 
upheaval at the same period as the Laramie 
Mountains, that is, at the close of the cretace- 
ous period. The geological evidence plainly 
exhibits that the pliocene and miocene tertiary, 
south of the Shyenne, are fresh water forma- 
tions ; yet there are no ridges now standing to 
mark the northern boundary of this basin. In 
the present relative position of the different 
parts of these plains, the elevation of the plio- 
cene tertiary formation is now so distinct, that 
much of the Black Hills and the cretaceous on 
the Shyenne, should have been covered with 
it. This might, however, have been the 
case, but all is now denuded. North of the 
Shyenne, the cretaceous ridges are probably 
sufficiently high to have separated the tertiary 
beds south of it, from the lignite tertiary to 
the north. But still it is necessary to suppose 
that this last elevation of the tertiary has been 
somewhat greater near the 42d parallel than to 
the north of it. 

A most interesting problem could be solved 
in regard to these changes of level, if a locality 
could be found where the lignite tertiary north 
of the Shyenne would be* in contact vnth the 
pliocene or miocene beds to the south of it; as 
well as the more important one of the age of 
the first relative to the two latter. 
. During the time of these changes since the 
formation of the pliocene tertiary, the soft 
sandy material of which it was composed has 
been crushed and separated by denuding forces, 
and an area of no less than 20,000 square miles, 
called the Swtui Hills, has been covered with 
barren sand, which, blown by the wind into 
hills, renders this section notoriously barren, 
and in a measure impracticable for travel. The 
Niobrara River, lying on a mast desiimble line 
of communication and direct in its general 
course, has 100 miles of its banks obstructed 
with these sand hills, and the comniunication 
of this stream and the Platte greatly obstruct- 
ed, and in some places entirely cut off. 

From what has been said it will be seen that 
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the surface of Nebraska preseiitji two gi-eat 
Kcctions — one of plains, the othor of mountainK. 
The plains are composed of nearly horizontal 
strata of the tertiary and cretaceous forma- 
tions, except in a small portion of the south- 
east corner where the carboniferous is devel- 
oped. Though much diversified by the effect 
of denuding agencies, and presenting in differ- 
ens portions striking characteristics, yet they 
on the whole present a pretty imiform surface, 
gradually rising towards the mountains, at the 
base of which they attain an elevation varying 
from 3,000 to 5,500 feet above sea level. These 
plains, as determined by their geological forma- 
tion, and as heretofore intimated, have three 
distinct portions : Ist, the pliocene and mio- 
cene tertiary ; 2d, the cretaceous, and 3d, the 
lignite tertiary. 

The fint sertioii extends from the southern 
boundary north, nearly continuous to the 44th 
para.lel, and contains a large portion of the 
▼alleys of the Platte, Loup Fork, Niobrara and 
White Rivers. Here, except in the immediate 
valleys of the streams, which are composed of 
good soil naturally irrigated by springs from 
the bluffs or susceptible of irrigation, much of 
the countr}' is sandy and unfit for cultivation. 
No valuable mineraf or good building stone 
have been discovered in it. Here are to bo 
found the Sand Hills, which occupy an area 
north of the Platte of not less than 20,000 
si^uare miles. Those hills on the north begin 
between the White and Niobrara Rivers, and 
extend south probably beyond the Arkansas. 
Their height, so far as ascertained, varies from 
10 to 200 feet, and in the western portion they 
are ranged in ridges running east and west ; but 
in traveling they are frequently crossed, is 
the intermediate valleys, which are also sand, 
are not continuous. About the sources of Loup 
Pork, many of the lakes of water found in 
them, are impregnated with salts and unfit to 
drink. The present fonn of these hills is main- 
ly, if not entirely due to the wind. W^here 
grans protects the surface the sand does not 
drift; but if this is removed, the wind whirls 
the sand in the air and often excavates deep 


holes. Thus it would appear that no road 
could be carried through this part of the ter- 
ritory ; for should any attempt be made to 
grade the surface, the drifting sand would soon 
fill up the cuts. In this section is also to be 
found the Manvaises-Terres, or Bad Lands of 
White Rive: , so celebrated for their vertebrate 
remains. The locality to which this name has 
been applied is in extent about 150 miles long, 
in a direction northeast and southwest, and 
about 60 miles wide. The term was given to 
this section by the traders, on account of the 
difficulty of getting a road through a portion 
of it. The name, however, is an improper one 
to be applied to the whole of the geological 
fonnation, to which these Bad Lauds belong ; 
and ought not to be used except in speaking of 
the portion occupied by it along the middle 
course of the White River ; and even in this 
part of the river's course some beautiful valleys 
are to be found, as beautiful as anywhere in the 
fai' west. These Bad Lands of the White River 
country have frequently been spoken of as a 
vast grave or sepulchre, from the amount oi 
bones found there ; and this figure of speech 
has somewhat tended to give a gloomy idea of 
the locality which it does not especially de- 
servo, as it abounds in the most beautiful and 
varied forms, in endless variety, giving the most 
striking and pleasing effects of light and shade. 
It has also been described as a great depression 
in the plains, with the country rising like steps 
to the Black Hills ; whereas many portions of 
these Bad Lands are higher than all the coun- 
try between them and the mountains, from 
which the portions on W^hite River arc distant 
about 30 miles. The formation to which thi^ 
portion belongs extends almost uninterruptedly 
east to the mouth of the Key a Paha, and south 
beyond the Platte; and an instance of the 
striking appearance which it sometimes makes, 
is exhibited in the Court-House Rock and 
Scott's Bluffs. 

The secatid sectUyii is the cretaceous formation, 
forming the level country at the base of the 
Black Hills ; the valley of the Shyenne River, 
and the immediate valley of the Missouri River, 
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from Heart River to the Big Sioux. In this 
section the soil is clayey ; and wherever there 
is a sufficiency of rain, or streams, to irrigate 
the soil, it is productive. The great drawback 
to its fertility is a want of timely rains. A 
portion of this formation from the Big Bend to 
the South Shyenne is composed of black shale, 
and contains much saline matter, which renders 
the water in some places unhealthy, and adds 
to the sterility of the soil along the blufis of 
the streams, where saline springs are common* 
In this section, too, there are nq valuable mine- 
rals or good building stone, except that furnish- 
ed by boulders. 

The third section, or lignite tertiary, extends 
north and west to the British line. The want 
of rain, which is experienced in this area even 
more than in the one north of it, renders it 
nearly barren. Everywhere beds of lignite are 
to be found, sometimes of a thickness of 6 or 
7 feet. The burnt appearance of the earth, 
along the banks of the streams, shows that in 
former times these beds have been on fire over 
large areas, and in places are entirely burnt 
out ; and those on Powder River are said to be 
on fire at the present time. There is, how- 
ever, every reason to believe that in places this 
lignite will be found of quality godd enough 
for fuel. In this section boulders furnish the 
only good building stone j but here, as in all 
other parts of Nebraska, good clay for making 
brick can be found. 

The carboniferous formation is developed in 
a small part of the south eastern portion of the 
prairie of Nebraska. The town of De Soto is 
the highest point known on the Missouri where 
limestone is exposed. Ascending the valley of 
the Platte it is found quite well developed as 
far as the north of the Elk Horn, where it 
passes beneath the bed of the river, and become 
overlaid with sandstone. Several small seams 
of coal have been found in these limestones at 
Bellevue and elsewhere, and in the valley of 
•the Platte ; but it is evident that though these 
limestones belong to the true coal measures, 
they hold a position above the valuable beds ; 
nor is it probable that a single valuable seam 


will be found north of the Kansas line. The 
coal wrought near Fort Leavenworth, in the 
Kansas Territory, holds a lower geological posi- 
tion than the limestones of southern Nebraska. 
The seam of very inferior lignite, near Sioux 
City in the cretaceous rocks, may possibly in 
some places furnish fuel of value, but when ex- 
posed it gives little promise of such a result. 
In this case, however, as well as the coal seams 
in the Platte, it may be, that on penetrating to 
the interior portions of those beds, they will 
improve in quality. 

The section of Nebraska which is now being 
occupied by settlers, has fertile soil, not sur- 
passed by any portion of the prairies of the 
Mississippi Valley. In this eastern section are 
found the fertile and wooded valley of the Elk 
Horn, and all the wooded parts of the Platte. 
In the southern portion of it good building 
stone is furnished by the carboniferous rocks. 

After passing to the west of the 97th meri- 
dian, sandy tracts are met with, especially near 
the 42d parallel, upon which they have their 
greatest eastern extension. It is not to be as- 
sumed, however, that there are no good lands 
west of the meridian of 92^, for there are fer- 
tile tracts as far west as the 99th upon the 
borders of streams, and which contain wood 
enough to support settlements. But beyond 
this, to the mountains, the settler will have to 
depend for subsistence on his flocks and herds 
as the Indian now does on the buffalo. Good 
grass is generally found all over the plains, 
varying in quantity and quality with dififerent 
localities. In this particular the plains of Ne- 
braska di&cr essentially from the desert country 
on Green and Snake rivers west of the South 
Pass, where even a sufficiency of grass fur ani- 
mals cannot be found. 

A very different condition of soil, water and 
building material of stone and wood exists on 
reaching the mountain region. 

The Black Ilills, or, more properly, mountains 
lying between the forks of the Shyenne on the 
44th parallel, between the 103d and 105th me- 
ridians, cover an area of 6,000 square miles. 
Their bases are elevated from 2,500 to 3,500 
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feet, and the highest peaks are about 6,700 feet 
above the ocean. The different rocks compos- 
ing these mountains are — 

1. Metamorphosed azoic rock, including gra- 
nite. 

2. Lower Silurian, or Potsdam sandstone. 

3. Devonian. 

4. Carboniferous. 

5. Permian. 

6. Jurassic, and 

7. Cretaceous. 

All the rocks below the Silurian are igneous 
and metamorphic, and the stratification which 
they exhibit stands every where nearly vertical, 
with a strike varying between northeast and 
northwest. All the rocks, from the Silurian to 
the close of the cretaceous, apparently lie con- 
formable to each other. The shape of the mass 
is elliptical, the direction of its major axis 
being north, about 20^ west. On the west, the 
rocks dip as a whole very gently, and at a dis- 
tance of five miles from the foot of the hillsf 
the cretaceous is apparently undisturbed, though 
at the base, these rocks stand at an angle of 45°. 
The manner in which this rock lies, suggests 
the idea that the cretaceous probably forms a 
considerable portion of the elevated plateau 
between the Black Hills and Big Horn Moun- 
tains. The upheaved rocks form more than 
one-half the mountain mass, composing some 
very high ridges. These rocks have a much 
greater inclination on the east side of the 
mountains, and soon disappear under the creta- 
ceous, forming a comparatively narrow belt. 
The east base of the mountains is trom 2,000 to 
3,000 feet below the western. The rocks 
seem also to dip much more suddenly on the 
south than on the north side. The strike of 
these upheaved strata is in almost every direc- 
tion corresponding on the exterior nearly with 
that of the tangent to the outline of the 
mass, and on the interior more nearly coinci- 
dent with the direction of the major axis. A 
result of this formation is, that the upturned 
rocLs break off abruptly on the side towanls 
the interior of the maiM, and leave open val- 
leys in many places between this steep slope 
and the gentle one which succeeds it, as the in- 


terior is approached. In these valleys, the best 
roads are found, and one which nearly encircles 
the Black Hills, is known among the Indians 
and traders, as the Race Course, or Running 
Road. 

The Black Mountains derive their name 
from the dark appearance of the pine forests 
by which they are covered. The highest masses 
in the east, at Harney ^s Peak, are all granitic, 
and, as seen at a distance, appear in the same 
unmistakeable form as those on the Raw Hide 
and Laramie Peaks; the rocks standing in 
layers and slabs, indicating a vertical stratifica- 
tion. The Inyan Kara Peak is basaltic, as are 
also, from distant appearances, the peaks to the 
north known as the Bear's Lodge and Little 
Missouri BvUes. More recent volcanic action 
is visible at Bear's Peak, and two circular 
spaces to the west of this peak, now occupied 
by muddy lakes, indicate the existence here, in 
former times, of volcanic forces. 

In these mountain fonnations, which border 
the great plains on the west, are to be found 
beautiful flowing streams, and small rich val- 
leys, coveved over with fine grass for hay, and 
susceptible of cultivation by means of irriga- 
tion. Fine timber for fuel and lumber, lime- 
stone and good stone for building purposes are 
here abundant. Gold has been found in placets 
in paying quantities, and, without doubt, the 
more common and useful minerals will be dis- 
covered when more minute examinations are 
made. 

It is exceedingly desirable that something 
should be done to encourage settlements in (ho 
neighborhood of Fort Ijaramic. Tbo wealth (»f 
that country, says Lieut. Warren, is not pru]i- 
erly valued. Those who live there now sup- 
port themselves by trade with the Indiaim, 
which being already overdone, it is to their in- 
terest to keep others away. If the Indian title 
were extinguished, and the protection (»f the 
territorial government extended, there would 
soon spring up a settlement that would 
rival that of the Great Salt Lake. The Lara- 
mie river is a beautiful stream, with a fine fer- 
tile valley and there are such everywhere 
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along the base of the mountains. Pine timber 
of the finest quality is found in abundance, easy 
of access, and from which the finest lumber 
can be made ; and building stone of good qual- 
ity abounds. The establishment of the military 
post at Fort Laramie, and the constant passing 
of emigrants, have driven away the game, so 
that the Indians do not set a high value on the 
land, and it could be easily procured from them. 

The people now on the extreme frontiers of 
Nebraska are near the western limits of the 
fertile portions of the prairie lands, and a de- 
sert space separates them from the fertile and 
desirable region in the western mountains. 
They are, as it were, on the shore of the sea, 
up to which population and agriculture may 
advance and no further. But this gives them 
much of the value of places along the Atlantic 
frontier, in view of the Aiture settlements to 
be formed in the mountains, between which, 
and the present frontier, a most valuable trade 
would spring up. The western frontier has 
hitherto and always will be lookinp; to the east 
for a market ; but a^^ mh>u a.s the wave of emi- 
gration has passed over the desert portion of 
the plains, to which the discoveries of gold 
have already given an impetus, then will the 
present frontier of Kansas and Nebraska be- 
come the starting point for all the products of 
the Mississippi Valley which the population of 
the mountains will require. The beneficent 
operations of this trade ai*e foreshadowed in 
the Santa Fe trade now carried on from the 
western border of Missouri ; and still more 
plainly in the impetus given to Leavenworth 
by its being the depot for the supply of the 
army in Utah. This flow of products has in 
the last instance been only in one direction, but 
when those mountains become settled, as they 
eventually must be, then there will be a recip- 
rocal trade materially beneficial to both. 

These settlements in the mountains can never 
be agricultural to the same extent as those of 
the Mississippi Valley, but must depend greatly 
upon the raising of stock. The country, how- 
ever, furnishes the means of raising sufficient 
quantities of grain and vegetables for the use 


of the inhabitants, and beautiful, healthy and 
desirable locations for their homes. The re- 
markable freedom here from sickness is one of 
the attractive features of the region, and will 
in this respect go far to recompense the settler 
from the more fertile valley for his loss, in the 
smaller amount of products that can be taken 
from the soil. The great want of suitable 
building material, which now so seriously re- 
tards the growth of the west, will not be felt 
in this region. 

How &r the fine timbers in the interior of 
Nebraska can be relied upon to supply settle- 
ments on the Missouri is a question as yet un- 
decided. The pine extends along the Niobrara 
and its side ravines for about 120 miles, and 
there is nearly an equal extent of it on White 
River; but on both streams it is of inferior 
quality and difficult of access. That at the 
Black Hills is much better, and covers an area 
of about 1,500 square miles ; but this is also in 
situations where much labor would be requiipd 
in getting it out^ and an Indian war would pro- 
bably attend the first attempts to do so. The 
Niobrara, White and Shyenne rivers could be 
used to bring the logs to the Missouri, down 
which they could be rafted. 

With regard to the climate of Nebraska a 
true indication is to be found in the character 
of the plants which flourish within its limits. 
Certain kinds, unable to survive the long pe- 
riods of drought which occur, though appro- 
priate to the latitude, are rarely to be seen, 
and those which flourish best are such as re- 
quire little moisture, or whose roots, penetrat- 
ing deep into the soil, enable them to draw a 
sufficiency of moisture from below. In the 
high prairies, where there is a good soil, the 
bunch grass abounds, but in many places is in- 
terspersed with patches of ccuii. The bottom 
lands of many of the streams suppoi*t no trees, 
except the cottonwood and willow, and some 
of them produce rank growths of the wild sage. 

The absence of trees on all the prairie regions 
is another evidence of the dryness of the cli- 
mate, and even in places where they are formed, 
as in the ravines, tlie excessive cold of the win- 
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ter winds prevents them from reaching their 
full development, as is proved by the dead tops 
of nearly ail the trees which extend their 
branches above the level of the prairie. The 
prairie fires have indeed done much towards 
preventing the growth of trees in places adapt- 
ed to them, but it is not a sufficient cause to 
account for the general absence of forests. 

An interesting instance of the effect of the 
climate in the growth of trees is to be seen in 
the cedar, on ascending the Missouin. At the 
first Cedar Island, in lat. 43^, these trees grow 
in the bottom lands of the river, and are large 
and straight ; those growing on the bluffs being 
of an inferior quality. Further up the stream 
the trees diminish both in size and number. 
The last considerable clump or grove is in the 
blufis, opposite the mouth of the Little Shy- 
enne, in about lat. 45^; and here they are 
exceedingly crooked and twisted. Along the 
Missouri and Yellow Stone, in the lignite ter- 
tiary formation, we find tbe cedar unable to 
support itself above the ground, and spreading 
itself over the surface, presents the appearance, 
on the hill sides, of grass or moss. 

Grass is everywhere abundant. With regard 
to com, a small variety is raised by the Man- 
danSj Rees and Gfos- Vaitrcs^ near the 47th pa- 
rallel on the Missouri ; and it is probable that 
this com can be raised along the base of the 
mountains as far north as the 46th parallel. 
The entire mountain section will produce good 
wheat, where the land can be irrigated ; and the 
abundance of grass for pasturage will permit of 
the raising of immense herds of cattle. This 
western portion of Nebraska may, therefore, 
in the future, be valuable for a people partly 
engaged in agriculture, but relying mainly upon 
the raising of stock. 

Of the rivers of the Territory, the Missouri 
Ciaims first attention. This great stream has 
generally an uniform width from the junction 
of the Yellow Stone to its mouth, varying from 
a third to half a mile, when the banks are full. 
In low water the width is much less, and dry 
bars of sand occupy portions of its bed. In the 
upper part of the river, where the trees do not 


destroy the force of the wind, the sand is blown 
about in a surprising manner, and the clouds of 
it can be seen for many miles. Sand banks are 
thus formed, generally at the edges of the trees 
on the islands and points, and which are often 
raised many feet above the level of the highest 
floods. The force of these winds, and their 
constancy during certain months, especially in 
October, are of themselves one of the greatest 
obstacles to the navigation of the river. 

The navigable qualities of the river are pretty 
uniform from the mountains to its mouth ; the 
difference beisg a little more depth of water 
below James' River. Along the banks, the 
bluffs are generally clothed with various species 
of trees as far up as the mouth of the Platte ; 
above which the timber is usually confined to 
the ravines and bottom lands. These bottoms 
attain a width of from 10 to 15 miles at Coun- 
cil Bhifis. This width is almost continuous to 
the mouth of James^ River. Throughout this 
section, the edges of the banks are lined with 
heavy cottonwood and other trees, and fuel for 
steamboats is cheap and abundant. At James' 
River the blufi& approach so closely, that the 
general width of the space between is only 
from one to two miles all the way to the upper 
Big Bend, near the 43th parallel. Here again 
the bottom lands become wider, and preserve a 
width of from 3 to 6 miles, to a point about 50 
miles above the Yellow Stone. In this section 
there is also an abundance of large cottonwood 
timber, and the appearance of the river is quite 
similar to that presented at Sioux City. The 
portion of the river most deficient in wood is 
that between the mouths of the Little Shyenne 
and Cannon Ball rivers ; but even here, there 
is an abundance for the purposes of navigation 
for years to come. 

Another great obstruction to navigation, is 
the great number of snagB^ or trees, whose 
roots, imbedded in the channel, stand at various 
inclinations down the stream. These obstmo- 
tions are comparatively rare above the mouth 
of James' River, but from this point down, 
they are so extremely numerous that boats are 
compelled to lay up, during the night, and thus 
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occasion a loss of nearly one-half of their run- 
ning time. These and adverse winds delay 
steamers for days. The effect of the wind is 
much more seriously felt above Council Bluffs, 
for the protection afforded by the trees on the 
banks is less, and is constantly diminishing. 

The examinations of Lieut. W.'s party ex- 
tended only sixty miles above the Yellow 
Stone. The portion of the river above that 
point, however, was thoroughly examined by 
Gov. Stevens in 1853. From these examina- 
tions it has been ascertained that the river is 
navigable in its best stages for light draught 
boats to Fort Benton, about 2,600 miles from 
its mouth, and it is the opinion of Lt. T^ . that 
notwithstanding the difficulties to navigation 
which exist, that the Missouri is superior to 
any river in this country, except that portion 
of the Mississippi below their junction. The 
navigation is generally closed, by ice, at Sioux 
City, by the 10th November, and at Fort Leav- 
enworth by this 1st December. The rainy sea- 
son commences in different years, between May 
15th and June 30th, and lasts about two months 
During this period the tributaries of the Mis- 
souri maintain it in good boating stage. The 
flows produced by the melting snows come from 
the Platte, Big Shyenne, Yellow Stone, and the 
Missouri above the Yellow Stone, and reach 
the lower river about the first part of July, 
and it is mainly to these that the navigation of 
the Missouri above the Niobrara depends. 

The American Fur Company's boats are of 
the largest class of freight boats now navigat- 
ing the Missouri. They carry from 150 to 200 
tons to the Yellow Stone, 1,900 miles, drawing 
from 3 to 3^ feet of water, and making the pa-s- 
sage up in from 22 to 35 days. Considerable 
freight is taken out for the post of Fort Union, 
and they generally ascend with the portion 
destined for Fort Benton, to about GO miles 
above the Yellow Stone, and have on one occa- 
sion gone to Milk River, 100 miles further. 
The freight is now taken on board of Mackinac 
boats, and cordeled by hand, aided generally 
by sails. These boats are from 60 to 70 feet 
long, drawing 15 to 18 inches, but 20 to 24 


inches could be used. The time from Fort 
Union to Fort Benton varies from 40 to 80 
days, depending on various causes, of which 
the wind is the most important. The river dis- 
tance from Milk River to Fort Benton is 500 
miles. 

The Yellow Stone enters the Missouri near 
Fort Union. For the first hundred miles above 
its mouth the bottom lands are nearly all on 
the left bank ; and the first 40 miles, are from 
4 to 5 miles wide, with beautiful, soft, rounded 
bluffs to the west. The banks arc clothed with 
large cottonwood trees, and the country pre- 
sents one of the finest locations for a military 
post, and an Indian reservation, anywhere to be 
found. Beyond, the bluffs on the left bound 
the approach almost to the water's edge, the 
bottoms are narrowed, and the timber smaller 
and more scanty. A good route for wagons, 
however, exists on this side for 100 miles above 
the mouth. Beyond this point, the route be- 
comes obstructed by impracticable bluffs, barely 
permitting the passage of pack mules. To pas^ 
around them with wagons without crossing the 
Yellow Stone, a detour has to be made into the 
prairie, consuming one or two days. B^ffs 
similar to these exist on the right bank all the 
way from the mouth to this point, but here the 
river suddenly changes its position in the val- 
ley, so as to leave the open space on the right 
bank. 

This point is also the highest in the reach of 
navigation for steamboats, and those even of 
very light draught cannot, except at high water, 
ascend higher than 50 miles from its mouth, as 
the channel is much cut up by wooded islands, 
and obstructed by sand bars. At the head pf 
steam navigation, ledges of rock show them- 
selves in the bed of the streams, and about one- 
half mile below Powder River, a dangerous 
rapid, called by Captain Clarke, Wolf Rapid, is 
encountered. Two miles above the Powder 
River, Captain Clarke describes another serious 
interruption, in Bear Rapid, and 20 miles above 
this another which he calls Buffalo Shoal, " the 
most difficult part of the Yellow Stone River." 
All these rapids are passed every year by the 
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Mackinac boats of the Fur Company on their 
way to Fort Alexander Sarpy, and there are 
probably no obstacles sufficient to prevent them 
from reaching the point where this river de- 
bouches from the mountains. The valley all 
the way to the mountains is said to be practi- 
cable for wagons. Above this point the river 
is much enclosed by mountains, which are 
rugged and difficult, and covered with pine 
forests. From Fort Union to Fort Alexander 
Sarpy, the boats are from 50 to ^ feet long, 
drawing 15 to 20 inches water, and make the 
distance, 225 miles, in from 15 to 30 days. 

None of the tributaries of the Yellow Stone, 
(Clark's Fork, Big Horn, Tongue, and Powder 
Rivers,) above their mouths, have ever been 
visited, except by trappers and hunters. Big 
Horn is the most important of these, and has 
been navigated by traders in skin boats, carr}'- 
ing peltries from the point where it debouches 
from the Big Horn Mountains, to the main 
river, a distance of perhaps 150 miles. Powder 
River rises near the southern point of the same 
mountains, and flows a little east of north. A 
route from the Platte, (at Red Buttes,) to the 
Yellow Stone along the stream is practicable; 
but, as a route for wagons, it is difficult, re- 
quiring the stream to be frequently crossed. 
Its banks arc very muddy, and the bed in places 
is quicksand. 

The Little Missouri River rises in the north- 
ern part of the upheaved stratified rocks of the 
Black Hills, and has a general northeast course 
through the great lignite region, to the Mis- 
souri. Sir G. Gore's party traveled up this 
river in 1856, and hence it is inferred that a 
wagon iT)ute along its border is practicable, 
though it may be difficult. The valley is one 
of the great bufialo regions. The Knife Heart, 
Cannon Ball, Grand and Moreau rivers all rise 
in the prairie ridge, east of the Little Missouri, 
but contain little water, except in the rainy 
season. The Big Shyenne is an important 
stream, and has its extreme sources west of the 
Black Hills, which its two main constituents 
enclose. These are supplied by numerous 
streams from the mountains, and unite in long. 


102^ 20', the river reaching the Missouri in 
lat. 44° 48'. In its lower course there is fer- 
tile land on its banks, and also to a large extent 
in and around the Black Hills. Lumber can, 
probably, be floated down this river, and the 
streams that flow into it. The Missouri, at the 
mouth of the Shyenne, is in the centre of the 
Dakota country, and along its valley we have 
the shortest and best route by which to reach 
their strongholds. Bad River, ( Wakpa Spicha, 
or Teton,) receives its name from the unpalata- 
bleness of its waters in low stages, and the 
difficulty of traveling along it in wet weather. 
It lies throughout in the black shale bed of the 
cretaceous formation. It is along the sou. ces 
of its northern tributary that the road from 
Fort Pierre to Fort Laramie is located. White 
River,(Mankisita Wakpa) has generally an open, 
well- wooded valley, with a fine soil and luxu- 
riant grass. The road between Forts Laramie 
and Pierre follows the valley from its source to 
the Bad Lands, where the river enters a diffi- 
cult section, bounded with precipices, like those 
on the Niobrara. The Bad Lands extend con- 
tinuously down the stream to the South Fork, 
a distance of about 70 miles. Below this the 
river winds through a handsome, well-wooded 
valley to the Missouri. It has numerous 
branches, the largest of which is the South 
Fork. The pine in this river is nearly equal in 
extent to that on the Niobrara. This stream 
has been used by the traders to float down 
their peltries by means of skin-boats from their 
former trading house, near Butte Cache, and 
can also be used to raft down the pine lumber 
on the South Fork. 

The Niobrara is a river about 350 miles long. 
From its source, in long. 103° 15', it is a beau- 
tiful clear stream, 10 to 15 feet wide, gradually 
widening, until, in long. 102° 30', it attains a 
width of 60 to 80 yards. All this distance its 
valley is well grassed, quite open and easy of 
travel. Here, however, it enters high steep 
banks, and for a long way it is a complete 
canon ; but wood now becomes more plentiful, 
and pine is occasionally seen on the blufis. In 
long. 101° 45', the sand hills close in on the 
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north bank, while on the south, they are two 
miles distant, leaving a smooth road to travel 
along the bluffs. The bluffs gradually ap- 
pear higher and higher above the stream, as it 
descends until they reach the height of 300 
feet. The sand mostly ceases on the north side 
in long. 100° 23', but it lies close to the stream 
in the south, nearly all the way to the Wazi- 
honska. Throughout this section, lying be- 
tween 102° and 99° 20', it flows between high 
rocky banks of soft white and yellowish calca- 
reous and silicious sandstone, standing often in 
precipices at the water's edge, its vertical ity 
being preserved by a capping of hard grit. It 
is here impossible to travel any considerable 
distance along its immediate banks without 
having frequently to climb the ridges which rise 
sometimes perpendicularly from the stream. 
The channel appears to have resulted from a 
fissure in the earth's crust, and now flows at a 
depth of 300 feet below the general level, and 
on approaching it, its existence is only heralded 
by the trees which overtop the enclosing blufls. 
The soft rock, which forms the bluffs, is worn 
into the most intricate labrynths by the small 
streams; and in the small deep valleys thus 
formed, the grass is luxuriant, and pine, ash 
and oak abundant. To the agriculturist, how- 
over, this section has comparatively little at- 
traction. That between long. 99° 20' and its 
mouth, an extent of about 90 miles, is perhaps 
far more valuable. Here the bottoms will pro- 
bably average a width of a quarter of a mile, 
are susceptible of cultivation, and Cottonwood, 
oak, walnnt and ash abound. The principal 
tributaries of Niobrara, (which are described 
at length by Lt. W.,) are the Turtle Hill River 
(Keya-Paha Wakpa), the largest, and perhaps 
120 miles long; Little Rapid River, (Mini-cha- 
duza- Wakpa,) about 50 miles long, and forming 
the eastern border of the sand hills, and a num- 
ber of minor streams from the northwest. En- 
tering from the south, streams are numerous, 
but only three of any size, being at most only 
35 miles long. The bluffs along nearly all of 
these are well wooded. The Ponka River, 
which has a very fine, well wooded, and fertile 


valley, runs into the Missouri, about five miles 
north of the Niobrara, in lat. 42° 48'. 

The Platte, or Nebraska, is the most im- 
portant tributary of the Missouri in the re- 
gion under consideration, and its broad and 
grass covered valley, leading to the west, fur- 
nishes one of the best wagon roads of its length 
in America. From its mouth to the forks the 
bluffs are from two to five miles from the water, 
making an intermediate bottom of from 4 to 8 
miles wide. ^From the forks to Fort Laramie 
they occasionally come down to the water's 
edge, and the road has to cross the points of 
the ridges, and firom Ash Hollow to the Fort 
the road is sometimes heavy with sand. Fine 
Cottonwood grows along the banks, and on the 
islands from the mouth to Fort Kearny, but 
higher up it is scarce and of small size. Cedar 
is found in the ravines of the bluffs at the forks 
and above. The river is about a mile wide, and 
flows over a sandy bottom. When the banks 
are full, it is about 6 feet •deep throughout, 
having a remarkable level bed ; but it is of no 
use to navigation as the bed is so broad that 
water seldom attains sufiicient depth, and then 
the rise is of short duration. 

The streams of the prairies of Nebraska, be- 
low the Yellow Stone, flowing into the Mis- 
souri, are none of them navigable to any reli- 
able extent ; and, as most of them run from 
west to east, their greatest practical value is in 
affording the land route of communication be- 
tween the two great sections of the Union. 
These valleys, indeed, furnish the only routes 
by which to traverse the intervening desert, 
for here only are such supplies of water to be 
found as are required, and here, too, is the only 
soil that can be cultivated, and such scanty 
supply of wood as the region produces. 

Of all these river valleys, that of the Platte 
undoubtedly furnishes the best route for any 
kind of road, westward ; and the best point of 
starting is the vicinity of Omaha City. An 
appropriation of $50,000 has already been ex- 
pended in bridges, etc., on the eastern portion 
of it, and the only important improvement re- 
maining to make it far superior to any route on 
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the south side of the Platte is the establish- 
ment of a good crossing at Loup Fork, either 
by bridge or ferry, both of which are difficult ; 
the first on account of the width of the stream 
(1,000 yards), and the latter on account of the 
shoals and shifting sand bars. The ford is bad 
by reason of quicksands. No improvement in 
the west would be of greater value to the emi- 
gi'ant or to military operations ; and this once 
done, the route would not only be the shortest, 
in this latitude, from the Missouri to the moun- 
tains, but would not throughout have a serious 
obstacle all the way to the South Pass. Any 
route that takes the south side of the river has 
the South Fork, (which is as difficult a stream 
as Loup Fork,) to cross at a point where bridg- 
ing it or establishing a ferry is as this time im- 
practicable. The value of Omaha City as a 
«tarting point, as before recommended, is pre- 
dicated on the improvements being made of the 
crossing of Loup Fork. At present Nebraska 
City is a point presenting almost ti' short a 
road. A considerable distance of river trans- 
portation would also be saved to stores brought 
from St. Louis, by selecting Nebraska City ; 
and.besides, this city must always be a superior 
point from which to supply Fort Kearny. The 
distance from Nebraska City to Fort Laramie, 
by the proposed improved route, is about 525 
miles ; from Fort Leavenworth to the same 
point it is 645 miles. 

The first place which apparently offers a su- 
perior route to the last named is the neighbor- 
hood of Fort Randall. The distance to Fort 
Laramie is about 380 miles. There are two 
reasons, however, why this advantage in distance 
is not practically attainable — first, Fort Ran- 
dall as a depot for supplies is not to be com- 
pared with Nebraska City ; and, second, the 
greater difficulties of the route from Fort Ran- 
dall west. That it is practicable to take 
wagons along the Niobrara has been already 
shown. The route east to Sioux City might 
be used for the hauling of supplies from the 
settlements of Iowa. This route, and that by 
the Niobrara, would indeed seem to be the 
most direct one by which to continue the mili- 


tary road from Mendota to the mouth of the 
Big Sioux, and westward to the South Pass. 
But the great difficulties of the Niobrara route, 
and the impracticability of any between it and 
the Platte, determined Lt. "W. to advise its lo- 
cation direct from Sioux City to the mouth of 
Loup Fork, and the road this way, and thence 
along the Platte Valley, will be only about 40 
miles longer than by the way of the Niobrara. 

The next point on the Missouri which claims 
attention, as one from which to supply Fort 
Laramie, is the vicinity of old Foi^t Lookout. 
A route from thia point should keep north of 
the White River, and intersect the present 
road from Fort Picrro to Fort Laramie. Ex- 
cept for about 30 miles through the Bad Lands, 
the line is excellent, and, with little improve- 
ment, would be equal to the corresponding part 
of the Fort Pierre and Laramie route. 

Tlie route west of this would then bo the 
excellent one along the White Valley, at the 
head of which, however, there is a difficult sec- 
tion of about 12 miles, which needs consider- 
able improvement. This route would be about 
3C0 miles long, and deserves especial considera- 
tion as being the proper continuation of the 
route located between the Missouri and Fort 
Ripley, with the design of being continued to 
the South Pass. 

The route from Fort Pierre to Fort Laramie 
is one that has long been in use, and is about 
323 miles long. As settlement advances up the 
Missouri and Nebraska,and Iowa and Dakota be- 
come populated, this route or the one starting 
from Fort Lookout will claim attention. 

At Fort Pierre the navigable portion of the 
Missouri is at its nearest point to Laramie and 
the South Pass, and above it, of course, there 
are no competing routes for suppl3ing this sec- 
tion. Neither does the nearest navigable point 
for steamboats on the Yellow Stone, or its tri- 
butaries, offer any route, the shorter length of 
which would compensate for the increased river 
transportation. 

In considering of the best routes for supply- 
ing the Interior, the present wants of the coun- 
try have alone been kept in view. When the 
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babit*ble portions of Nebraska become occu- 
pied, other roates will become important from 
causes not now operating, and that cannot be 
foreseen ; but, nevertheless, those which are 
DOW most important will still maintain the as- 
cendency from the effect of natural causes, and 
the structure of the country. The same routes 
now most used, and best adapted to the wants 
of military occupation, were long before used 
by the trader, the Indian and the bufialo, as 
best adapted to their wants ; and when future 
requirements shall demand increased facilities, 
and railroads shall be built, then they too will 
be found near the main routes now traveled by 
the trains of the emigrant and the army. 

As before stated, an irreclaimable desert of 
200 to 400 miles in width separates the points 
capable of settlement in the east from those on 
the mountains in the west. Without doubt 
these mountain regions will yet be inhabited 
by civilized men, and the communication with 
the east will require railroads independent of 
an interior overland route to the Pacific. For 
this purpose the valley of the Platte offers a 
route not surpassed for natural gradients in the 
world, and very little more is to be done west 
of the Missouri than to make the superstruc- 
ture. A cheap road for light trains and engines 
could easily be built, and when settlements are 
formed in the mountains such will become pro- 
fitable ; and the gold that has been discovered 
there in valuable quantities may produce this 
result much sooner than is anticipated. The 
Niobrara apparently presents the shortest and 
more direct route for such a road, than the 
Platte, but, as before stated, its natural features 
are less favorable. Nevertheless, the Niobrara 
route is not impracticable, but the difficulties 
in the way will overbalance the advantages it 
possesses in being the shorter route from the 
Missouri. If the route be considered as start- 
ing at Chicago, thence via Rock Island, Omaha 
and the Platte Valley, the distance is about the 
same as that by Dubuque, Sioux City, and the 
Niobrara, the one large bend which the Platte 
route makes at Fort Kearney being counter- 
balanced by the number of smaller ones of the 


Niobrara route. A route for a railroad to the 
Pacific, from the neighborhood of St. Paul by 
way of the South Pass, would keep on, or near, 
the general course of the wagon road lately 
laid out to the Missouri at Fort Lookout, and 
thence along the north side of White River, as 
before indicated. 

Should a route ever be required from the 
west shore of Lake Superior to the South Pass, 
it could be located on a very direct and practi- 
cable line, i>ia Fort Ripley, Lake Traverse, and 
the Big Shyenne, and deserves examination. 

But a route from Lake Superior to the South 
Pass would probably not compete with that 
examined by Gov. Stevens, near the 44th pa- 
rellel. It may, however, be questionable 
whether one of eqtially as many advantages 
could not be found by preceding directly west 
from the Bois de Sioux to the Missouri at Fort 
Clark ; thence by way of Knife River to the 
Yellow Slpne, at the mouth of Powder River. 
The valley of the Yellow Stone thence offers a 
direct route west to the mountains, where 
Captain Clark crossed them, and thence near 
the route he pursued to the Bitter Root Valley. 
The more direct route would be down the val- 
ley of the SalYnon River ; but the information 
possessed of this stream indicates its character, 
through the mountains, to be one involving 
great difficulties. 

The number of Indians within the limits of 
Nebraska, so far as enumerated by Lieut. W. 
would appear to be about 40,000. Of these the 
most numerous are the Dakotas, numbering 
24,000 ; the Crows about 4,800, the Pawnees 
about 4,000, and the Chippewas, Crees and As- 
siniboins, about 3,600. The chapter relating to 
these is full of interest, but too long for inser- 
tion, after the extended notice given to the 
physical and economical features of the country. 
For the same reason the medical report of Dr. 
Moffitt, and the report of Dr. Hay den on its 
geology and natural history, etc., are omitted. 

The subject of a railroad to the Pacific, being 
an abridgement of the explorations made by 
the government to this end, will form an appro- 
priate continuation of this report. 
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RUSSIANS ON THE AMOOR. 

The Russian Government has recently pro- 
mulgated a decree which proves the importance 
and development which the settlements founded 
on the Amoor have already attained. These 
settlements, according to this order, will now 
bo formed into two provinces — the first, or 
" Maritime Province of Eastern Siberia," to in- 
clude the six districts of Nicolaersk, Sophusk, 
Ochersk, Petropolovski, Ghizika and Oudsk, and 
the second, or "Amoor Province," to include 
aU the country situated on the left bank of that 
river, from the confluence of the Schilka and 
Angame up to the confluence of the Oussouri. 
Tbe latter province will have the city of Blago- 
fesstchensk for its capital, w^hich will be the 
"residence of its military governor and the other 
officials. 

That the Russians have developed their Asia- 
tic possessions with a remarkable spirit of in- 
telligence and perseverance is now apparent. 
The treaty entered into about three years ago 
with the Court of Pekin, through Gen. Moura- 
vieff Amoorski, has given a fine territory to the 
nation and will open to that power the centre 
of China. The Amoor is formed by the union 
of the rivers Kheroulun and Onon. The first 
is considered as the principal constituent of the 
main stream. It takes its source in the Barka- 
Dabahn mountains, and separates the Chinese 
from the Russian Daouri. After the union of 
the Onon, it crosses the country of the Mant- 
chooH, and empties itself into a gulf of the Sea 
of Ochotsk, opposite the island of TaiYakai. 

In conformity with the decree now promul- 
gated, the principal divisions of Asiatic Russia 
are modified in the following manner : Western 
Siberia includes the governments of Tobolsk 
and Tomsk and the province of Omsk, and 
Kastcrn Siberia the governments of Irkutsk, 
laniseisk, Yakutsk, the Maritime Province, and 
that of Amoor. The trade with China, which 
vfwi formerly carried on through Kiakhta, a 
city on the boundaries of the two empires, will 
in future take larger proportions and become 
more profitable. 

Tbe settlements on the Amoor are in an ex- 


cellent condition. The military organization is 
perfect : it comprises regular troops and regi- 
ments of Cossacks. The maritime force is com- 
posed of a division, the ships of which have 
been specially constructed for the local service 
they have to perform. That division put in at 
Cherbourg last summer on its way from Cron- 
stadt to the Chinese seas. As to 61agofest<;hensk 
it has become an important city. The build- 
ings for the accommodation of the officials ap- 
pointed by the above-mentioned- decree are 
already erected and fit for occupation. 

Lat^ news from Hong Kong apprises us of 
the fact that the Russians have also formed a 
settlement at Brougliton, one of the cities of 
the Corean Archipelago which is under the 
sovereignty of China. These several creations 
prove that the Russian understands the advan- 
tage which the leading nations will at some 
future time derive from their Asiatic pos- 
sessions. 

By the treaties with Chiua. made within the 
last three years, it was decided that a regular 
mail should be established by land between 
Pekin and St. Petersburg. Notwithstanding 
the difficulties of its fulfilment, that decision 
did not long remain a dead letter. The Gover- 
nor-General of Eastern Siberia, Coimt Moura- 
viefl* Amoorski. desiring to watch in person 
over the organization of that important ser- 
vice, proceeded, about the beginning of Novem- 
ber last, to the city of Kiakhta, and despatched 
tbe first courier of the new postal line, and not- 
withstanding the unfavorable weather that then 
prevailed, he arrived at Pekin on the 20th De- 
cember. The Chinese Government decided 
that the courier should remain outside the city, 
but allowed the mail to be delivered, and an- 
nounced that the return mail would start in a 
month's time, and would take charge of the 
letters for the road, provided that thase who 
were to write them would submit themselves 
to the imperial regulations on the subject. The 
Russian mission at Pekin punctually received 
its despatches, through a Chinese messenger, 
the dav after the arrival of the courier. This 
is the first step in an important direction. 
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The mail will hereafter depart and arrive at 
Kiakhta monthly. The courier who goes from 
that city to Irkutsh, the capital of Eastern 
Siberia, will correspond with the courier going 
thence to St. Petersburg, and the whole trip 
from the Russian capital to Pekin and the re- 
turn will, in fine weather, be made in from 78 
to 80 days. The advantage of this arrange- 
ment will only be made evident when the seve- 
ral nations of Europe will have established 
official representatives in the Chinese capital, 
as the late treaties allow them to do. 


MISSOURI IRON. 
In the 1st volume of the Geological Survey 
of Missouri an estimate is given of the quantity 
of iron ore in the celebrated iron region of that 
State. The Iron Mountain, 228 feet high, cov- 
ering 500 acres, is one mass of specular ore, 
weighing 230,187,275 tons, and will yield at the 
furnace 56 per cent, or 128,904,930 tons of pure 
iron. Pilot Knob, next in richness, is estimated 
to contain 13,972,773 tons of ore, or 7,824,752 
tons of pure iron. These two deposits will fur- 
nish 136,729,682 tons of iron, the ore of which 
all lies above the naturaf surface of the country, 
is easy to mine, and furnishes the best of metal. 
Railroad iron, 70 lbs. to the yard, takes 123.2 
tons to the mile, and all the railroads in the 
United States (30,000 miles) would take of 
that weight of rail about 3,696,000 tons of 
iron, or but a little more than a fortieth 
part of the whole deposit. What gives 
a present value to these deposits, is their 
connection, through the St. Louis and Iron 
Mountain Railroad, with the vast coal fields 
lying immediately above St. Louis. At that 
point the ore and coal are brought in con- 
tact, rendering St. Louis unsurpassed by any 
locality in the world for the manufacture of iron. 


JUNCTION OF THE SEA OF AZOF AND 
THE CASPIAN. 
The project of effecting a junction between 
the Caspian Sea and the Sea of Azof, says a 
letter from St. Petersburg, is now the subject 
of much conversation here, and will soon, it is 


thought, be realized. This was a favorite 
scheme of Peter the Great, whose genius clearly 
saw the immense advantage which must accrue 
to Russian commerce, if this great inlan^l sea 
could be connected with the Sea of Azof, and 
thereby with the Black Sea and the Mediter- 
ranean. - 


NORTHEASTERN BOUNDARY. 
The entire length of the boundary line from 
the source of the river St. Croix to St. Regis, 
on the St. Lawrence, is 658 miles, 3,145 feet, 
bounding several State, namely: Maine, 447 
miles, 3,753 feet; New Hampshire, 56 miles, 
1,503 feet -, Vermont, 90 miles, 2,853 feet ; and 
New York, 64 miles, 316 feet, Evec. Doc,, No. 
1, 31^^ C<mg,f 2d Sees, 


HEIGHT OF MOUNT DEMAVEND. 
In the Proceedings of the Royal Geographical 
Society of London, No. 1, 1859, there appears 
a very interesting paper on an ascent of Mt. De- 
mavend, effected by R. F. Thomson and Lord 
Schomberg H. Kerr, of H. B. M.'s mission in 
Persia. These gentlemen have set at rest the 
much disputed question of it? elevation, and 
give it at 21,520 feet above the sea. Humboldt, 
in his Cosmos, states it to be 19,715 feet ; and, 
according to the same authority, " Ararat " has 
an elevation of 17,112 feet. 


HEIGHTS OF BOLIVIAN ANDES. 

(From the Map of CoL Juan Ondarza.) 
Mountains. Spanish Feet * 

Yll&mpu (Sorata) 26,9b9 

YlUmani 26,254 

Sajama (Sahama) 24,907 

Coololo (Apolobamba) 24,320 

Huayna-Potosi 23,785 

Chachacomani 23,460 

Quenuata, J Tacora > 23,100 

Chpioani, { in Peni, \ 24,660 

Mururata 22,194 

SailinBani 22,316 

Potosi 17,092 

Tunari de Cochabamba 16,966 

Hennoao de Aallagaa 17,117 

Portugalete 16,000 

Espejoa (in Santa Crns) 10,149 

Misti (Volcano de Areqoipa) 21,903 

* Spanish foot=282.65 millimetres, or 1 1.1283 inches, 
or 0.9273 English foot. 
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LAKE SUPERIOR COPPER REGION. 

Long anterior to the advent of Europeans, 
the region around Lake Superior had been oc- 
cupied by an industrious race of miners. The 
implements of their labors found in their exca- 
vations attest the fact ; but the record of their 
history is lost, nor have any traditions or me- 
morials of them been preserved by the races 
which succeeded. 

The Jesuit Fathers in the latter part of the 
17th century were the earliest explorers of 
this region. The first mining operations with- 
in historical times were commenced in 1771 by 
an enterprising Briton, named Henry, at the 
forks of the Ontonagon ; but so distant was he 
from inhabitants, and so wild and unsettled the 
country, that he was soon compelled to sus- 
pend his labors. 

In 1819, General Cass, accompanied by Mr. 
Schoolcraft, made a journey along the southern 
shore of the lake to the Mississippi ; and in 
1823, Major Long passed on the nortii side on 
his return from a scientific expedition to the 
Mississippi and St. Peter's rivers. The publi- 
cation of the accounts of these expeditions at- 
tracted general attention to the mining re- 
sources of the region, and established the abun- 
dance of copper, confirming fully the reports of 
voyageurs and trappers who had painted in 
the most glowing terms the mineral wealth of 
the region, and which for more than two cen- 
turies bad excited the wonder and admiration 
of the civilized world. 

The first definite information of this country, 
however, was that furnished by Douglas Hough- 
ton, State Geologist of Michigan, who, in 1841, 
published an account of his observations in the 
form of an annual report to the Legislature. 
This eminent man, while prosecuting further 
geological explorations, was Unfortunately 
drowned, near the Eagle River, on the 13th of 
October, 1845. But already mining operations 
had been re-commenced in the region, and ex- 
plorers and adventurers were flocking to it 
from all quarters. 


The Chippeways, the Indian occupants of 
Northern Michigan, ced-d their lands to the 
United States in 1842. The field was thus 
cleared of all obstacles to agriculture or mining. 
In the summer of 1843 several miners crossed 
over the line from Wisconsin and selected nu- 
merous mineral tracts. These selections, many 
of which are now occupied by the most pro- 
ductive mmes in the country, (at first three 
miles square, but afterwards reduced to one 
mile,) were leased by the War Department to 
applicants, in virtue of an act of Congress, 
made in reference to the lead lands of Illinois. 
These leases required that the lessees should 
work the mines with all diligence, and render 
to the government six per cent, of the whole 
amount of the ores and metal raised. 

In the season of 1844, it having become gen- 
erally known that the country was open to set- 
tlement, numerous persons visited the region, 
and the first mining operations were com- 
menced. Discoveries of vast masses of native 
copper and of veins and deposits in the rock 
rapidly succeeded each other; and the "copper 
fever" soon spread to every part of the coun- 
try. In 1845, the shores of Keweenaw Point 
were whitened with the tents of emigi-ants 
and explorers. No less than 377 leases were 
issued in this year. In 1846, the excitement 
reached its climax— companies were formed, 
stocks bought and sold (many not-worth the 
paper on which they were printed), and the 
whole community was mad with the expecta- 
tion of sudden wealth. But every such mania 
has its end. The bubble at length burst, and 
at the close of the year scarcely half a dozen 
companies, of the multitude that had been 
formed, were actually engaged in mining. 

In 1847 (the issue of leases having been sus- 
pended in 1846 as unauthorized by law). Con- 
gress passed an act for the sale of the mineral 
lands, and for a geological survey of the dis- 
trict. The latter was entrusted to Messrs. 
Foster and Whitney, whose elaborate report 
to Congress, and the subsequent work of Mr. 
Whitney,^ form the basis of the present ac- 
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count. In the meantime, while the survey was 
progressing, the companies at work having met 
with much success, new companies were formed, 
and the position and character of the really 
metalliferous rocks having been ascertained, 
confidence was gradually restored. On the 
publication of the survey and maps of the 
whole region in 1851, copper mining in the dis- 
trict had become established on a firm basis, 
and was receiving a rapid development. 

Having thus given a sketch of the progress 
of events on the shores of the Great Northern 
lake, it will be proper to add a few words on 
the geological structure of this region ; and 
the results which have been accomplished. 

The basin of Lake Superior occupies for the 
most part a great synclinal trough. From 
each side of the lake the dip of the sandstone, 
which appears to form its bed, is towards the 
center. The opposite shores, sometimes 160 
miles apart, however, are very dififerent in 
character and appearances — the northern, with 
clif& almost perpendicular and sometimes moi'e 
than 1,000 feet high, presenting scen&s of un- 
rivalled grandeur ; the southern comparatively 
low, only occasionally rising to a height ex- 
ceeding 200 feet above the lake. 

This difierence in aspect is easily accounted 
for. On the east and north the sandstone has 
been worn away, leaving only the enduring 
granite and trappean rocks, which present a 
more Ftable barrier against the farther en- 
croachment of the lake. Only here and there 
limited patches of sedimentary rocks remain, 
where they are sheltered from the action of 
the waters, standing as outliers in small islands 
and along the coast, and behind Isle Royale. 

The sandstone, however, appears along the 
entire southern shore fh>m Sault Ste Marie to 
Fond du Lac, its continuity being interrupted 
in only a few points where the older rocks 
have been denuded. The trend of this shore 
is east and west ; but about mid-distance from 
its extremities, its outline is broken by a pro- 
jecting point of land which extends in a north- 
east direction for 60 ox 70 miles. This is Ke- 
weenaw Point. 


The sandstone of Lake Superior has been sa- 
tisfactorily proved to be of the lower Silurian 
age, and probably the equivalent of the Pots- 
dam sandstone, the lowest fossilliferous rock 
recognized in the United States. Above it 
from any point between the Sault and the Pic- 
tured Rocks, the upper members of the Silu- 
rian system crop out in succession, with a 
slight southerly dip. Along this portion of 
the lake shore the sandstone lies nearly hori- 
zontally, and is made up of rounded grains of 
quartzose sand, but slightly discolored by iron, 
and having but little coherence. Its thickness 
is from 300 tb 400 feet. When it comes in 
contact with the azoic rocks, as near the Carp 
and Chocolate Rivers, it rests uiiconformably 
upon them. On Keweenaw Point, however, 
its disposition is entirely changed, being thick- 
er, tilted up and associated with heavy beds of 
conglomerate and trap. On tracing the inte- 
rior ranges, which approach the lakei at the ex- 
tremity of the Point, they are found to extend 
southwesterly a few miles distant from the 
lake, gradually diminishing in Wisconsin, and 
finally disappearing before reaching the Missis 
sippi River. 

These ranges form usually two, but some- 
times three or more, parallel ridges, steep to- 
wards the south, with a moderate dip lakeward, 
and averaging about 500 feet in height above 
the lake. Along the line of elevation locally 
known as the " Trap RangCy" the copper mines 
of the southern shore are situated, the metali- 
ferous belt occupying in Michigan a length of 
more than 120 miles and a breadth varying 
fh>m two to six miles. In the more elevated 
and ceiitral portion of the range the rocks are 
mostly of the igneous class, intercalated with 
beds of conglomerate. Receding in either di- 
rection from the line of igneous action, the 
belts of trao become thinaer, and the conglo- 
merate predominant, and, again, the latter is 
succeeded by sandstone, with its normal char- 
acteristics. 

There are certain varieties of trap, which are 
universally recognized in this region and which 
have a marked iufiuence on the character of 
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the veins as thej pass through them. These 
changes of character are most distinctly per- 
ceived in Isle Royale and Keweenaw Point. 
The two species predominant in Keweenaw 
Point are the amygdaloid and greenstone ; only 
the first of which is productive. The richest 
veins are found in the rock which is neither 
too compact nor too soil and porous. 

Native copper, for which this region is pecu- 
liarly noted, occurs in many veins, but usually 
in small masses which are found near the sur- 
fiico and have evidently resulted from the de- 
composition of the sulphurets. The veins of 
those rocks in which they are most productive 
carry exclusively native copper, with a small 
admixture of native silver, and there has been 
no change observed in this characteristic at 
any depth as yet reached. Where the trap is 
not distinctly bedded, it ceases to bear native 
metal, but contains sulphuret of copper, zinc, 
lead, etc. Thus in the southern range of Ke- 
weenaw Point, which appears to have been 
protruded at a late epoch, and to have tilted 
up the bedded trap and interstratifled conglom- 
erate which lies to the north, the veins bear 
only sulphuret, and on the north shore, where 
trap is most developed, they seem to be of the 
same imbedded character, and are traversed by 
the same minerals. 

There are three heads under which the 
miners class the mineral produced, viz. : mass^ 
band and stamp^ according to the size of the 
pieces iu which it occurs. These distinctions 
are also recognized in commerce. " Mass cop- 
per'' in met with in veins sometimes 20 or 30 
feet long ; and this, having been detached by 
stoping away the rock, is cut up by chisels into 
pieces of such size that they can be conve- 
niently handled and raised to the surface. As 
prepared for shipment the mass copper usually 
contains from 70 to 80 per cent, of fine metal 
and sometimes is wholly free from foreign mat- 
ter, yielding from 90 to 95 per cent, when 
melted down in the furnace. ** Barrel copper*' 
includes the smaller pieces weighing usually a 
few pounds which are too large to go under the 
frtanips and too small to be shipped loose. 


When cleaned the usual yield of "barrel" is 
from 60 to 70 per cent, of metal. " Stamp 
copper" forms a large part of all the veins. 
The ore is prepared to go under the heads by 
being calcined and broken into small frag- 
ments ; and when this roasting process is com- 
pleted, it is ready for shipment. Care has to be 
taken that the heat Is so r^ulated that no part 
of the metal is fused. 

The Lake Superior mineral region naturally 
divides itself into four districts, each charac- 
terized by its geographical position, and by the 

mode of the occurrence of its minerals. These 
afe — 

1. Keweenaw Point District. 

2. Portage Lake District. 

3. Ontonagon District, and 

4. Isle Royal District. 

In this order the several districts will be 
discribed in the narrative which follows : 

The Ketoeenaw PoifU District embraces a large 
number of mines, some extensively worked, 
and extends over a space of 36 miles in length 
and from two to three miles in breadth. Its 
geological features are strongly marked. The 
metaliferous trap extends through it east and 
west, and there are through nearly its whole 
extent two well defined ranges, known as the 
Greenstone Range, and the Bohemian or Southern 
Range. The former comprises a line of blufis 
rising sharply from the valleys of Eagle and 
Montreal rivers, which drain the district and 
flow in opposite directions. The Greenstone 
Range is made up of compact crystalline trap- 
pean rocks. Its northern limits arc not sharply 
defined, but southward, between this and the 
next inferior bed, there is a stratum of conglom- 
erate accompanied by a thin deposit which 
Ncems to be a consolidated volcanic ash, and 
beneath these lies the great southern metalifer- 
ous belt. The bed of conglomerate, which, at 
the eastern end of the Point, is from 30 to 40 
feet thick, gradually thins out, and finally dis- 
appears, while the crystal line and amygdaloid 
rocks remain as well defined as before. The 
bed between the conglomerate and greenstone 
often contains thin sheets and particles of cop- 
per, and the conglomerate itself is not without 
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frequent indications of tbe same metal. To the 
south of this belt of conglomerate, the amygda- 
loid extends from two to three miles, occupying 
the low grounds of the Eagle and Montreal val- 
leys. On the north the greenstone occupies a 
width on the surface of a quarter to half a mile, 
and gradually becomes less crystalline and com- 
pact. At length, by an imperceptible change, the 
rock is found to have become amygdaloid, resem- 
bling that on the other side of the conglomerate. 
From the point where this change occurs, to 
tbe first belt of sandstone, is a space of a mile 
or more which is occupied by a variety of trap- 
pean beds, some of which are more or less nie- 
taliferous ; but together they constitute the 
" northern metaliferous amygdaloid belt," in 
which several important mines are worked. 
Still further to the north is a series of alternat- 
ing belts of amygdaloid and sandstone, varying 
from 50 to 500 feet in thickness, and these are 
again succeeded by a heavy belt of conglomer- 
ate which occupies au extent on .the surfiice of 
nearly a mile. Bej'ond is still another bed of 
amygdaloid rock of about 1,500 feet in thick- 
ness, succeeded again by conglomerate, which 
forms the northern portion of the Point from 
its extremity to Agate Harbor. 

The mines of Keweenaw Point, almost with- 
out exception, are worked on metaliferous de- 
posits, which have all the characteristics of 
true veins. They cross the belts of rock nearly 
at right angles to the strike of the formation, 
and have in many instances been bored through 
both the igneous and aqueous formations from 
the southern amygdaloid belt across the green- 
stone, the northern metaliferous beds, and the 
alternating sandstone and conglomerate, to the 
lake shore. It has not yet, however, been as- 
certained that the same veins extend across 
the southern range, and there bear sulphurets. 
It seems probable, nevertheless, that such is 
the fact. In their passage through the different 
rocks the veins exhibit marked changes. In 
the conglomerate their gangttca are mostly cal- 
careous, and the copper usually concentrated 
into large masses, and in one instance black 
oxide has been found in this rock. In the true 


copper-bearing rock the veins appear with a 
gangue made up of quartzose matter mixed 
with calcareous spar and the zeolitic minerals. 
The width of the productive veins is usually 
from a foot to three feet, but rarely hold these 
dimensions for a considerable distance. The 
wider the vein, however, the richer are its me- 
tallic contents. In all the district few faults 
interrupt the continuity of the series in the 
older rocks. The general parallelism of the 
productive bodies indeed is remarkable, and 
they do not have any tendency to unite with 
one another to form what the Cornish miners 
call "champion lodes." The dip of most of 
the veins is nearly perpendicular, no deviation 
of more than 8° or 10° occurring anywhere. 
The selvages are well marked, being sepai-ated 
from the wall-rock by a thin layer of red clay 
or fiucan, and the walls themselves striated and 
polished. 

The principal shipping places of Keweenaw 
Point District are Copper Harbor, Agate Har- 
bor, Grand Marais Harbor, Eagle Harbor, Cat 
Harbor, Eagle River, etc., all on the south 
shore of Lake Superior, and in line from cast 
to west. 

The following table exhibits the locations of 
the principal companies preparing for, and that 
have been or are engaged in mining on the 
Point : 


Titles of LocatioDB. 

Companiea. T. R. S. 

Central B8 31 23 

Clark 58 28 8 

Connecticut 58 30 16 

Copper Falla-- .58 31 14 

Eagle River •••58 31 29 

Fttlton 57 32 33 

Garden City •••58 31 28 

Meadow 58 31 20 

Montreal 58 28 17 

Native Copper- 58 30 10 
New York and 

Michigan- •••68 28 12 

NorthAmericAn.67 32 2 

Northwest 58 30 15 

Northwestern ••58 31 24 
Pittsburg and 

Boston 58 32 36 

Phoenix 58 31 19 

Star 58 28 9 

Summit 58 ^0 19 


No. of 
Shares. 

20,000 
20,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
20,000 
20,000 

20,000 
10,000 


Chief Offices. 

Pittsburg. 

Montreal. 

New Haven. 

Boston. 

Pittsburg. 

New York. 

Chicago. 

Montreal . 
Pittsburg. 


10,000 

10,000 

9,000 

6,000 
10,000 
10,000 
15,000 


Pittsburg. 

PhUadelp'a. 

PitUburg. 

Piltsburg. 
B<>ston. 
Cleveland. 
Pittsburg. 


— Of these the Copper Falls, North American 
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Northwest, Northwestern, Pittsburg and Bos- 
ton, and Phoenix Companies, have either been 
successful or have fiiir promises of ultimate 
success ; and in the following table are pre- 
sented the approximate results of each (in the 
amount of mass, barrel and stamp rock reduced 
to fine copper), and given in tons of 2,000 
pounds from the commencement of operations 
to the end of the year 1858 : 
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From the above table, then it appears that 
Hi nee the oommencement of operations the 
mines of this district have yielded a total of 
11,739,2 tons of fine copper. The value of this 
amount, estimated at the average of $500 per 
ton, gives a cash equivalent of $5,869,600. 

Beyond the 82d range, in which are situated 
the Fulton, North American, and Pittsburg 
and fio«»ton ( or as the latter is commonly 
termed the *^ Cliflf") mines, the distinction be- 
tween the crystaline trap or greenstone, and 
the amygdaloid, which is so conspicuous a fea- 
ture in Keweenaw Point, can no lunger be 
traceil. A marked change indeed takes place 
in the metaliferous deposits within a few miles, 


and the mines of Portage Lake, which are next 
in geographical order being only about twelve 
miles distant, are quite dififerent from those 
which have hitherto been described. 

The " Portage Lake District" was mined as 
early as 1846, but it was not before 1852 that 
general attention was directed to its resources. 
The metal is here found not so much in regular 
veins as in other districts ; but is disseminated 
mostly in small masses through certain metali- 
ferous beds which run with the formation and 
differ very slightly in composition from the 
other trappean beds with which they are asso- 
ciated. These beds are neither broken up nor 
deranged in their course, and their metaliferous 
contents are more uniformly distributed through 
them than on the Ontonagon. In some in- 
stances the ^mc bed has been distinctly traced 
for a mile or more by a line of ancient excava- 
tions, and wherever opened is fouAd to contain 
copper disseminated through it. There are 
now at work in this region the following seve- 
ral companies : 


Titles of 
Companies. 

Albion 55 

Franklin 65 

Huron 54 

lile Koyalo* >• -54 

Pewabio 55 

Portage 54 

Qnincy 66 

Ripley 55 

Sheldon 55 


Locations. 
T. R. S. 

iA 

34 
34 
34 
34 
34 
34 
33 
34 


36 
34 
2 
1 
3-2 
36 
26 
30 
36 


No. of 

Shares. 

20,000 
10,000 
20,000 
20,000 
20,000 
10,000 
15,000 
10,000 
10,000 


Chief 
Offices 

New York. 

Boston. 

Boston. 

Washington 

Boston. 

Detroit. 

Detroit. 

Boston. 

Boston. 


The following table gives the results of the 

operations of these companies, exhibiting, year 

by year, the yield of the most productive : 

Total 
Pewabic Portage Qatncy of all 

Mine. Work'gs. 


Year. 

1853. 

1854- 
1855- 
1866. 
IWST. 
1868. 


Isle 
Royale. 

.. 9.4 
.• 18.8 
. . 163.4 
..119.6 
. ■ 162.2 
.•235.4 


Mine. 


11.7 

71.4 

146.8 

225.6 

455.5 


Mine. 

33 

5.6 

28.7 

47.3 

82.7 

1 


6.8 

17.0 

75.4 

1985 


12.7 
24.4 
226.9 
308.2 
496.6 
754 6 


Total... -708,8 455.6 .- 297,7 1.822.4 

In 1858 the Franklin yielded 61.3 tons and 
the Huron 33.8. 

Probably 10 per cent may be added to the 
aggregate above shown, which would include 
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the amounts taken from the mines previous to 
any regular returns being made, (1846-1853), 
and also the amounts taken from the few mines 
which have been omitted in the list. This 
would give a total from the region of 2004.6 
tons, which valued at $500 per ton, would be 
worth in cash, $1,002,300. 

The " Ontonagon Region " takevS its name 
from the principal river by which it is drained. 
This stream has three branches flowing re- 
spectively from the east, south and west, and 
uniting nearly at the same point, they cross 
the trap range at right angles to its course, 
furnishing a tolerable means of communication 
between the mines and the lake. The mines 
are situated on the trap range, and are worked 
on both sides of the river for t^ distance of 12 
to 15 miles. Between these mines and those 
of Portage Lake, the interval is about 25 miles, 
and in all that distance there are few. if any, 
open workings. The trap range in that part 
of its course is much broken into small knobs, 
and is almost entirely concealed by drift. To 
the west the limits of the really valuable pai*t 
of the range are not yet defined. 

There is considerable difference both in t)ie 
character of the rocks and the mode of occur- 
rence of the cupriferous deposits when com- 
pared with those of Portage Lake and Kewee- 
naw Point. The trappean rock is more de- 
veloped, and epodite becomes a frequent asso- 
ciate both of the rock and the veins, almost 
always occuring where copper is found. West 
of the Ontonagon a large part is made up of a 
large reddish quartzose porphyry, which is 
non-metaliferous ; and intercalated in the trap 
are frequent beds of conglomerate which are 
usually quite thin, and to the north, the trap 
range is flanked as in Keweenaw Point, by 
heavy beds of this rock. The copper occurs in 
four forms of deposit — indiscriminately scattered 
through beds of trap ; in contact deposits, be- 
tween the trap and sandstone or conglomerate; 
in seams or courses parallel with the bedding 
of the rocks, and having the nature of segre- 
gated veins; and in true veins coinciding in di- 
rection with the beds of rock, but dipping at a 


different, and usually a greater angle, in the 
same direction with the formation. 

The principal mines of the Ontonagon Region, 
with location, etc., are enumerated in the fol- 
lowing tabular form : 


Locations. 


Companies. T. R. 

Adventure 51 38 

Algomab 61 37 

Altec 51 37 

Bohemian 51 38 

Clinton 49 41 

Derby 49 41 

Douglas Hough- 
ton 61 37 

EyergreenBluff.50 38 

Fire-SteelRiver.5l 37 

Flint-Steel R'r-60 39 

Forest 50 39 

Glen Falls 50 39 

Gogebic 49 42 

Hudson 49 41 

Indiana 61 30 

Magnetic 49 42 

Mass 50 38 

Merchants' • • • • 61 ^6 

Merry weather. -48 42 

Metropolitan • • • 49 42 

Minnesota 50 39 

National 50 39 

Nebraska 60 39 

Norwich 49 41 

Ohio 51 38 

Olffima .«•■••..■ •• 

Ohio Trap 49 40 

Peninsula 50 39 

Ridge 51 38 

Rockland 50 39 

Sharon 49 41 

Shawmut 52 36 

Superior 50 39 

Tolteo Consoli- 
dated 51 

Victoria 

We8tMinnesota.50 39 

What-Gheer .••61 37 

Windsor 49 41 


S. 

36 
30 
31 
34 
17 
19 

16 
6 
22 
11 
30 
31 
22 
11 
21 
25 
6 
35 
9 
26 
15 
16 
12 
11 
36 

• • 

5 
15 


9 
10 
14 


No. of 
She. 

10,000 
20,000 

» • « • 

20,000 
20,000 
20,000 

10,000 
20,000 
10,000 
20,000 
10,000 
10,000 
16,000 
20,000 
20,000 


20,000 
20,000 
16,000 
20,000 
10,000 
20,000 
20,000 


Offices. 

Pittsburg. 

Cleveland 

Pittsburg. 

Philadelp'a. 

Ontonagon. 

New Yorli. 

Detroit 

Detroit 

Pittsburg. 

New York. 

Boston. 

Boston. 

Detroit 

New York. 

Ontonagon. 

Detroit 

Pittsburg. 

Pittsburg. 

Detroit. 

Detroit. 

New York. 

Pitt«burg. 

Detroit. 

New York. 

Cleveland. 


12,000 Pittebnrg. 


• • • • 


3510,000 

1120,000 

20,000 

20,000 

10,000 


Pittsburg. 
New York. 
New York. 
Boston. 
New York, 


30 25 20,000 Boston. 


17 
16 
12 


20,000 
20,000 
20,000 


New York. 
Providence. 
New York. 


The annual yield of the most productive 

of the above workings is shown in the annexed 

exhibit : 

Minne- Rock- Total of all 

sota. land. Workings. 

4.8 4.8 

39.2 .• 39.2 

n.3 .. 80.7 

230.6 • . 240.7 

390.1 •• 416.9 

392.3 .. 499.7 

5722 16.1 1043.8 

1075.6 119.4 1631.9 
1392.8 177.6 1879.9 

1514.7 284.7 21267 
1606.7 181.2 2073.7 


Year. 

1848 •• 

1849 • 
1850.' 
1861 •. 

1852 .. 

1853 •• 

1854 •. 

1855 •• 

1856 •• 
1867 . . 
1858.. 


Adven- 
ture. 


6.2 
14.6 

6.0 
11.6 
31.6 
73.2 
123.8 
68.0 


Total 


335.0 


7196.2 778.9 10038.0 
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Valuing the aggregate produce of thef»e 
mines at $500 per ton, the total sum amounts 
to 85,019,000. 

The " Isle Royale Region " comprises the 
ii«land so called. In many respects it is the 
counterpart of the South Shore regions. The 
ridges of trap traverse the island longitudinally, 
and this rock, with occasional intercalated belts 
of conglomerate, forms the whole island. The 
trap all belongs to the bedded class, and con- 
tains the hame metaliferous products as Kewee- 
naw Point. The strata have, however, a dip 
which is just the reverse of that of the rocks 
on the opposite side of the lake, and their 
mural faces are turned to the north. The 
most extravagant notions formerly prevailed 
with regard to the ri<^ess of the island in 
copper, and soon after the opening of the Lake 
Superior Region nearly the whole surface 
was taken possession of by different companies, 
and operations were commenced at numerous 
points. 

The metaliferous deposits, however, were 
found not to be generally of that persistent 
character as to be worthy of being worked, 
and the island wa^ subsequently abandoned. 
Only two companies have left records of their 
operations — namely, the Si8kawit,(T. 66, R. 34, 
8. 13), and the Pittsburg and Isle Royale, (T. 
65, R. 36, S. 12), companies, which are repre- 
ftented in the following table : 


1849- 
1860. 
1861. 
1862. 
1863. 


Siikawit 
Company. 

.. 16.8 

.. 16.6 

.. 18.7 

.. 31.2 

.. 14.4 


Pittoburg 
A I. R. Co. 

1.7 
46 


6.2 


Total 

(tODfl.) 

17.6 
20.1 
18.7 
31.2 
20.6 


Total 96.7 12.4 108.1 

— ^making a total product in the years embraced 
lOH.l tons, or in money, <i>54,050. 

Having in the foregoing accounts given a 
rapid sketch of the several districts of the 
mining regions of the American shores of Lake 
Superior, the following statement will show 
the results of each year for each district, 
and the total production for the whole re- 
gion: 


Keweenaw 

Portage 

Onton- 

Isle 

ToUl 

Yean. 

Point. 

Lake. 

agon. 

Royale. 

(tons.) 

1846... 

11.3 

• • 

• • 

m m 

11.3 

1846... 

25.3 

• • 

• • 

ft ft 

26.3 

1847... 

236.7 

• • 

• • 

• • 

236.7 

1R48... 

612.3 

• • 

4.8 

• • 

517.1 

1849... 

697.8 

• • 

39.2 

17.6 

764.6 

I860-.. 

544.4 

• ft 

80.6 

20.1 

646.2 

1861... 

661.9 

• • 

240.7 

18.7 

921.3 

1362... 

698.9 

• • 

416.9 

31.2 

1047.0 

1863... 

863.6 

12.7 

499.7 

20.6 

1396.6 

1864... 

1027.6 

24.4 

1C438 

ft ft 

2096.7 

1866... 

1411.2 

226.9 

1631.9 

• ft 

3370 

1866... 

1638.3 

308.2 

1897.9 

ft ft 

3844.4 

1867... 

1707.6 

4966 

2136.7 

• ft 

4399.9 

1868... 

1802.4 

764.6 

2073.7 

ft • 

4630.7 


Total.l 1,739.2 1,822.4 10,0380 1081 23,617.7 
Total value of 23.617.7 tons, at •600 per ton.$l 1 ,863,860 

No one can say that, on the whole, eminent 
success has not been attained. In the fourteen 
years embraced in the tables the annual pro- 
duct has increased from about 10 tons to nearly 
5,000. 

A survey of the tables will show that suc- 
cess has not been uniform. Few of the many 
companies that have been organized, and spent 
vast sums in explorations and works, have had 
any return for the capital invested, and many 
never will have. Yet each of these companies 
commenced operations under equally favorable 
auspices. The total product of the year 1858 
was due in two-thirds of its amount to one or 
two companies in each of the districts on the 
southern shore of the lake — namely, the Pitts- 
burg and Boston, (Cliff,) in Keweenaw Point ; 
the Pewabic and Isle Royale, in Portage Lake, 
and the Minnesota in Ontonagon. To these 
are due 3223.4 tons out of the total of 4630.7 
tons set down as the year's production. 

Mr. Whitney, in his << Mineral Wealth of the 
United States," wrote up the statistics of thin 
region to the end of 1853. From what data ht^ 
had been able to collect, he estimated, up to 
that date, the whole amount of money expended 
in the region at $4,800,000, and the value of 
the copper produced at 92,700,000. Thp 
amount of capital since spent, up to the 3Ut 
December, 1858, has probably been an equal 
sum, making a total of $9,600,000, or in round 
numbers $10,000,000. There are no attainable 
data to verify this estimate, but it is near 
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fore stated at 911,853,850. At the date of the 
publication of Mr. Whitney's work only 
$504,000 had been paid in the shape of divi- 
dends, and this only by two companies — the 
Minnesota and the Pittsburg and Boston — the 
former having divided $90,000, and the latter 
$414,000. Both have since sustained their re- 
gular distributions, and still occupy the first 
place in the market. Up to the end of 1858, 
the first company had divided $630,000, being 
$31 50 on each share, on which had been paid 
only $3 50, and the latter $900,000, or $150 
on each of the 6,000 shares issued by the com- 
pany, for which only $18 50 had been paid. 
But, on the whole, we may as well adopt the 
conclusion come to by Mr. Whitney, who, in 
his work, before referred to, sums up the posi- 
tion and prospects of the mines of the Lake 
Region with the following remarks : 

** Of the capital thus invested in the country 
a considerable portion has been expended in 
opening mines, which may reasonably be ex- 
pected to become profitable to the adventurers. 
A very considerable amount was, hoyever, ir- 
revocably sunk during the first years of specu- 
lation and foolish excitement. But even at 
the present very moderate prices of Lake Su- 
perior copper stock, their actual cash value ex- 
ceeds the whole amount that has been expend- 
ed therefor. The mines of this region have a 
character of permanence, and there can be lit- 
tle doubt that their product will go on regu- 
larly increasing, as it has done in the years 
since mining operations may be said to have 
fairly commenced." 

The trap range extends into Wisconsin, and 
has at various times been examined by the 
geologists of the United States Survey of that 
State, and by other explorers. The results of 
their examinations have not been fiivorable, 
and there are few veins of copper beyond the 
borders of Michigan which promise to become 
of value. The only company at present ope- 
rating in this region is the Foud du Lac (T. 47. 
R. 13, S. 8), with 10,000 shares, and the ofiice 
worked, and this company (the "Montreal,'' 
with a capital of £300,000 in £5 shares) ap- 


worked, and this company (the "Montreal," 
with a capital of £300,000 in £5 shares) ap- 
of which is at Superior City. No shipments 
have as yet been made from the Wisconsin dis- 
trict. 

On the north shores of Lake Superior and 
Lake Huron, within the territorial limits of 
Canada and the islands adjacent thereto, mining 
has at various times been carried on with vary- 
ing success. The trappean rocks of the region 
lying behind Isle Royale, and which form lofty 
cliffs in the headlands and numerous islands of 
that vicinity, are apparently the counterpart 
of those of the northern range of Keweenaw 
Point. No workings are at present going on 
here ; but from 1846 ^ 1849 a rich vein was 
worked on Spar Island and the mainland oppo- 
site at Prince's Bay. The mine, however, 
proved unremunerative, although it contained 
large quantities of native silver ; and the high 
expectations of the stockholders were unfor- 
tunately destined to be entirely disappointed. 
A number of localities were also formerly 
worked on Michipicoten Island and on the 
northeast side of the lake. The Quebec and 
Lake Superior Mining Association commenced 
operations in 1846, at Pointe Aux Mines, Mica 
Bay, on a vein said to be two feet wide, and 
rich in grey sulphuret ; but, after erecting fiir- 
naces and expending £30,000, it appears that 
there was little ore to smelt, and the works 
were abandoned. That there are copper depo- 
sits in these regions, however, is abundantly 
attested, and future efforts may be. more suc- 
cessful. 

The mines on the north shore of Lake Huron 
are in a formation consisting of white and often 
vitreous sandstone, or quartz rock, passing into 
a jasper conglomerate, and interstratificd with 
heavy masses of trap. These are supposed to 
be of the same age as the copper-bearing rocks 
of Lake Superior, and the chief difierenoo seems 
to be in the great amount of amygdaloid trap 
present in the former. In these mines the ores 
are entirely sulphurets, and principally copper 
pyrites associated with a gangue of quartz. 
The Bruce mine is the only one now actually 
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pears to have been eminently successful. The 
mine is situated about 50 miles below Sault Ste. 
Marie, and due north of the extremity of St. 
Joseph's Island. The vein was discovered in 
I84G, and is contained in a dark- colored horn- 
blende trap. There are several other compa- 
nies located on the north side of the lake 
(Huron) J and it is probable that the success 
of the Montreal company will lead to a general 
opening up of the undoubted resources of the 
mineral lands of this portion of the American 
continent. 

The ores produced in the Canada mines are 
all, or mostly all, sent to Swansea for reduc- 
tion. The total exports of ores and copper 
from Canada (probably all from the Bruce 
mine) since 1850 have been as follows : 

Copper. Official 

Tons. Value. 

62.44 S36,583 

122 80 86,756 

24.92 32,420 

61.60 94,325 

103,328 

196 91,627 

82,834 

3.36 240,942 

2.24 191,949 


Ores. 
Toofl. 

1860 272.16 

1851 134982 

1852 598.08 

1853 1639.68 

1854 1731.52 

1855 170800 

1856 1106 51 

1857 2869.54 

1858 2158.24 


ToUl (9 years) 13,433.45 27932 •960,764 

The American ores are shipjHjd from the va- 
rious parts of tlio southern shore of Lake Su- 
perior, and find their way, via the Canal of 
Sault Ste. Marie, to the .^^meUing establishments 
at Detroit, Cleveland and Pittsburg, and in a 
Ic.^s amount to tho$^e at Bergen Point in the 
Lower Bay of New York, at New Haven, and 
at Boston, and also to tho^e at Baltimore. The 
four latter, however, are chieHy nupplied with 
ores from the Appalachian mines of Tennessee, 
Virginia, etc., and from foreign countries. 

On a future occasion the statistics of the cup- 
per production of other parts of the Union, and 
also of the amounts of copper imported into 
the United States for smelting purposes, may 
form an interesting article for the columns of 
the " Journal." On the first point, however, 
our infonnation is fragmentary, and the disse- 
verance and distance of the producing regions 
so wide, that it will be difficult to bring toge- 


ther the material neces^urj* to its elucidation. 
With regard to the importation of copper ores 
the returns are made annually by the Registrar 
of the Treasury in the tables of " Commerce 
and Xavigation," and require only the labor of 
compilation to make them available. 

PRODUCTION OF COPPER IN THE 
UNITED KINGDOM. 

I. MIMIS, ORKS RAISED AND FINK COPPLR PRO- 
DUCED, 1856. 

Number 
Localities. of minea 

worked. 

Cornwall 135 

Devon 23 

Comberland 5 

Anglesea 2 

Caernarvon 2 

Cardigan 6 

Radnor 2 

ToUl, England and Wales- 175 

Cork and Tipperary 4 

Waterford, Wicklow, Ac- 7 


Total, Ireland 

Sundry Districts not in- ) 
eluded in the above • • \ 


11 


Tons* 

of ores 

raised. 

183,651 

47,067 

4,38d 

2,668 

1,752 

182 

116 

240,044 

7,382 
6,599 

12,981 
151,654 


Tons 

fine cop'r 

produced. 

12,019 

3,138 

293 

178 

117 

12 

8 

15,765 

775 
517 

1,29.> 
10,110 


Total, United ICingdom - 137 404,592 27,1(37 

Value in £ stg 1,741,516 2,9S3,611 

Value in dollars 8,722,580 14,918,055 

2. REsi'LTs OK 1854, 1855 and 1s50 compared. 

1054. Ib55 1356. 

Mhtes worked, No. 151 165 187 

Ores raised, ton^ . 333,734 359,470 404,592 

Metal produced," 22,286 2.i,649 27,167 

Value of ores-... $7,419,030 8,201,945 8,722.5S0 

Value of uieUl'- •12,436,875 15,214,385 14,913,053 

3. *iN>: COPPER pRODt'CKi). 1821-1850. 


Tons. 

821 11,492 

822 12,340 

823 10,840 

824 10,869 

825 11,601 

826 12424 

827 13,805 

P23 13,650 

H29 13,603 

830 14,819 


831 
832 
833 
834 
835 
836 


16,472 
16,184 
14,601 
15,732 
16,206 
16,542 


837 11,368 

838 14,073 


Ton«. 
16,425 
14,582 
14,092 
15,218 


1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1643 14,927 

1844 ^.16,620 

1845 16,668 

1846 16,732 

1847 16,433 

1843 16.486 


1849 
1550 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1334 
1855 
1856 


15,232 
16,464 
16,016 
H,629 
19,429 
22,286 
.*J3,849 
27,167 


Tons of 2,0U0 tbf . 
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CENSUS OF ASSINIBOIA. 

[Taken by William R. Smith, Esq., 20th May, 
1856, under the authority of the Governor 
and Council of Assiniboia, or Red River Settle- 
ment, Ilud.son'ts Bay Company's Territories.] 

1. FaMILIKS, DWKLLINGS AND INHABITANTS. 

Parishes. Houses. Families. Penions. 

St. James' 70 

St John's 93 

St. Paul's 93 

St. Andrew'j!, Upper 102 

St. Andrew's, Lower 104 

St. Peter's 117 

St. Francois Xavier 97 

St. Charles 40 

St. Xorbert de la R. Salle • • • • 83 
St. Boniface 134 


66 

414 

81 

567 

91 

585 

93 

554 

121 

653 

118 

696 

178 

1,101 

62 

348 

101 

625 

183 

1,248 


Total, 1856- 
» 1849 
' 1843. 


933 
745 


1,096 
1,052 


6,691 
5,391 
5,143 


2. Civil Condition of Inhabitants. 

1856. 

Men — Married ; • 999 

" —Unmarried 230 

Women — Married 1,010 

—Unmarried 285 

S<»n«i — Above 16 years 636 

••1,486 

.. 562 

— Under 15 years 1.583 


" — Under 16 years 
Daughters -> Above 15 years 


Total 6,691 

Males 3,-26l 

Females 3,440 


3. Origin by Families. 
Country. . 1856. 

Kngland and Wales 40 

Scotland 119 

Ireland 13 

Norway 1 

Switzerland 2 

Total European Families 175 

Canada 92 

Rupert's Land (native half-breod8).828 


1849. 
873 
145 
877 
135 
382 

1,314 
373 

1,292 

5,391 
2,714 
2,677 


1849. 1843. 

46 22 

1*29 110 

27 5 

3 

2 2 


207 

162 
684 


1S9 

152 
571 


Total families- 


1,095 1,052 862 


4. Religion by Fa.milies. 
Census. Catholic. Protestant. 

1856 534 548 

1849 613 639 


5. Live Stock. 
1856. 

Horses 1,503 

Marcs 1,296 


Oxen • ■ 
Dulls . 
Cows •■ 
Calves- 
Pigs... 
Sheep • 


2,726 
. 290 
3,593 
2,644 
■ 4,674 
2,4 >9 


1849. 
1,095 

990 
2,097 

155 
2,147 
1,615 
1,565 
3,096 


1843. 
821 
749 

107 
2,207 
1,606 
1,976 
3,569 


6. Land, Buildings, I.mpl>;.mknts, Machi 

1856. 

Land cultivated (acres) 8,371 

Houses inhabited 933 

Stables 1,232 

Bams 399 

Ploughs 

Harrows 

Cai-ts 

Canoes 


685 

730 

2,045 

622 

Boats 55 

16 

9 

8 

2 

6 

1 


Wind Mills 

Water Mills 

Thrashing Mills 

Reaping Machines- • • 
Winnowing Machines- 
Carding Mills 


NER^. 

1849. 

3,392^ 

746 

1,066 

335 

492 

596 

1,918 

628 

40 

18 

1 


7. Criminal Statistics. 
{Casta tritd in the Petty Local Courts, 1855-6) 


Assault and Battery • 
Defamation 


Houses — 25 at 
—100 at 
—200 at 
" —200 at 
—397 at 


ti 


ii 


ii 


922 
SUbles— 616 at 
— «16at 


i( 


£300 

100 

50 

26 

12 


5 


Total' 


Trespass 1 

Damage or misdemean'r • 6 

Against privileges 1 

ToUl '. 11 

— and in the Quarterly General Courts, one other case. 
The number of suits for the collection of debts was 
27, involving a snm amounting to £46 1 3s. 6<i. 

8. Average Value of Property, (1850.) 

iJ7,50U 

10,000 

10,000 

5,000 

6,764 

£39,264 

£4,928 

3,080 

£8,008 

£2,388 

1,600 

£3,988 
£23,791 
13,072 
8,983 
2,644 
2,454 
1,457 

£52,401 

. £2,632 

183 

. 2,045 

313 

825 


1,232 
Barns — 199 at 
—200 at 


ToUl- 


li 


£12 
8 


399 
Live Stock — Horses. 
— Oxen • • 
— CowS" 
— Calves • 
-Pigs 


Total 

2,799 at £8 10s 


It 
ti 

ti 


u 


ii 


3,016 at 4 10 

3,593 at 2 10 

2,644 at 1 00 

4,674 at - 10* 

—Sheep. 2,429 at - 12 


19,155 Total 


Implements — Ploughs* 585 at 
— Harrows. 730 at 
—Carta* '.2,045 at 
— Canoes* * 522 at 
Boats* •• 55 at 


ii 
It 


It 


ti 


£4 


15 


lOs' 
5s- 
Os* 

12s. 
Os* 


3,937 Total • 
Machinery— Wind xMills 16 at £100* 


it 


it 
ii 


ti 


II 


Water Mills 9 at 


Thrashing Machines* 
Reaping Machines • > • 
WinnowiDK Machines • 
Carding Mills ■ 


8 at 
2 at 
6 at 
1 at 


160* 

40- 

30. 

2* 

24. 


£5,998 

£1,600 

1,350 

420 

60 

12 

35 


42 


Aggregate Value- 


ToUl.. £3,377 
£111,036 
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8. Public Bui.ni.scs, ktc. 
Crime • • • • 1 Gaol or Jail. 

Education. 17 Schools, incladinn^ a CoUogo at St.John's. 
Religion •• 9 Churches, vix. : 3 Roman Catholic, 4 Ch. 
of England, iind 2 Pref^byterian. 

Congre* In- 

gations. come. 

MiMion.«i~Charch of England • -8 3,060 i:2,050 

" — Preshyteriana 1 40C 150 

" —Roman Catholic 4 2,600 100 


CENSUS OF IONIAN ISLANDS, 1858. 

1. Extent and Population. 

Of 

Area. » Population » which 

I.<ilandfl. 9q. m. MaleB. Females. Total, foreig's 


Corfu 227 

Cephalonia 311 

Zante IGl 

.'^nnt A Maura • • • • 156 

Ithaca 44 

Cerigo 186 

t'lixu 26 


37,796 37,736 76,532 9,700 

38,624 37,957 76,481 1,993 

20,757 17,870 38,627 436 

10,678 9,366 20,043 102 

6,936 6,412 11,348 

7,016 5.991 13,007 52 

2,729 2,296 5,025 46 


Total 1,111 123,436 116,627 240,063 12,328 

2. Population of Cities, etc. 
CoRpr (Capital of Republic) 15,921 


Argostoli 9,271 

Zante 14,026 

Santa Maura 4,679 


Ithaca 4,369 

Cerigo 1,393 

Paxo 404 


Agriculture 
r4»mrovrce • 


3. Occupation. 

• •49,663 I Qeneral industry . '.7,989 

6323 


4. Movement of Population. 
Birth.4.. ..5 843 I Marriages ••5,363 | Deaths 1,301 


6. Land Appropiuatio.n 
Acres. 


Acres. 

In flax 1,849 

In gardens 302 


In corn 19,906 

In maize 62,275 

In barley 4,845 

In gra[>eM 8,031 

In olives 265,179 

IncurranlA 112,916 

In cotton 622 Totil 563,463 

— leaving 146,577 for uncnltivatod landi>, town plots.Ac 


Total in cuUivation465,927 
Pasture laudx 97,536 


CENSUS OF TEXAS. 
The population of Texas, according tu the 
rotuniH of the Census^ <r U«>8, ainuunts to 
4'>7,62(). or tbiM number I^t8,2<i5 are slaves 
and 250 free perAonn of color. 0( the wliiteH 
<i7,350 are voters. It is estimated that at least 
4(^,000 immigrants have since the closing of the 
rolls settled in tie State. In 1850 the popu- 
lation was only 212,492, and hence for the eight 
vears the increa.<4e is -^linwn Ht 245,128 or 115.3 
per centuiti. 


.\«ld for uncivilitcd Indians in the forests - 

—Of Vcni 100,000 

—Of SanU Crus 40,000 

—Of ChuQuisaca and Tarija •• 100,000 
-Of La Pas and Cochabamba. 5.000- 


-223,668 


175,322 


POPI'LATIOX OP BOLIVIA, 18.58. 

{^According to Coi, Jtuui Oiidarza^s New Map.) 
Districts. Population. 

Chcqdisaca — 

Ckuquisaca 23,971 

Yamparaez 60,836 

Tominay Azoro 84, 174 

Cinti 54,687- 

La Pax dk Ayacucho — 

TjaPaz 99,059 

Omasuyos 103,976 

Yngavi t 83,699 

Sicasica 57,666 

Munecas 40,872 

Yungas 36,823 

Larecaja 31,647 

Ynquisibi 19,930 

Missiones 1,650- 

POTOSI — 

Poto8i 34,939 

Poroo 99,873 

Chayanta 76,694 

Chichas 60,183 

Lipef 9,500- 

Oruro — 

Oruro 28,340 

Paria 52,618 

Charangas 29.973- 

CorUABAXBA — 

Cochabamba 89,918 

Clisa 90,560 

Tapacari 56,989 

Mizque 48,656 

Arque 37,590 

Ayopaya 26,179- 

Santa Cbux I)B la Sierra — 

Santa Cruz 60,636 

Vallegrande 48,148 

Chiqmtos 27,500 

Cordillera 26,880- 

Vk.ni or Beki— 

Veni 4,170 

Mojoe 24,503 

Caupolican 21,100 

Yuracaroe y Quarayos 4,200- 

Tarija — 

Tarija 23,693 

Salinas 43,890 

Conception 21,317- 

Atacama— Atacama or Cobija 


-281,229 


-110,931 


-319,892 


153,164 


63,973 


88,900 
6,273 


1,712,352 


-245.000 


•Grand tuUl 1,957,352 

Population qf C'i/i'm— Sucre, 23,979; La Paz, 76.- 
372; Potoiil, 2i,856; Oruro, 7,980; Cochabnmba (or 
OnijHjsa), 40,678, und Miique, 3.786 ; SnnU Cruz, 9,7HO 
un<l Vallcgranile. 3,bOj^; Trinidad, 4,170; Tarija, 5,680; 
Cibija, 2.680. 

* Un p. 165, and in nccordance with the '* Aim. dc 
Ootha" for 1859, the papulation of Bolivia in slated at 
2,326,126. 
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CENSUS OF ST. LOUIS. 
A census of this city, taken in 1858, returned 
the population at 135,330 souls. Of this num- 
ber 59,657 were American, 43,874 German, 22,- 
014 Irish, 3,451 English, 1,337 French, and 
1,951 foreigners of other origin; and of the 
total 132,174 were whites, and 3,150 colored, 
viz. : 1,672 free and 1,484 slave. The increase 

« 

of the population from 1850 has been as follows : 

White. Free Col. Slaves. Total. 

1850 73,842 1,362 2,656 77,860 

1852 84,340 1,465 1,659 87,654 

1854 .. .. 122,134 

1856 .. .. 125 201 

1868 132,174 1,672 1,484 135,330 

— the increase in the eight years being 57,470 

or 73.8 per cent. 

CENSUS OF NASHVILLE. 

The population of this city, as ascertained 
by a census taken a few months ago, is 25,115. 
Of this number 19,728 are white (10,757 males 
and 8,971 females), and 5,385 colored, viz.: 
1J58 free and 3,027 slave. The population of 
the suburbs is estimated at 0,700, making a 
total of 31,815. The annual value of manufac- 
tures is stated at S2,374,700, and the total 
of commerce at $22,470,812. About a hundred 
steamers visit tlie wharves annually, with an 
aggregate of 108,000 tons. 


MINERALS EXPORTED FROM CHILE, 

1857^ 

i :m' total value of tlie exports of Cliile in 

1857 amounted to §20,120,401; of which sum 

$15,981*008 represented the value of mineral 

exported. The separate values due to tlie several 

d 'M^iiitionH of n»inoral were as follows : 

Copper OrcB $2,292,171 

Copper RcKulus 6,027,040 

Bar Copper 2,908.376 $10,227,587 

Silver Ores $1,670,743 

Bar Silver 1,947,303 

Silver Coin 1,107,509 4,725,555 

Copper Rnd Silver RcgiUus 530, 130 

GoldCoin 497,736 

Total value 315,981,008 

Thus of the total exports more than one-half 
is found to be co[)per, and more than one-fourth 
silver; and that nnr tt.ire quarters of the en- 
tire exports consist of copper and silver 


CITIES OF WISCONSIN. 

Basing its calculations on the aggregate vote 

cast at the late election, and estimating it at 

one-sixth of the total population, the Racine 

Advocate deduces the following as the number 

of inhabitants in each of the principal cities 

and towns of this State : 

Popnl. 
Cities and Towns. Vot« Cast. 1859. 

Milwaukee 7,790 46,740 

Racine 1,607 9,642 

Janesville 1,341 8,046 

Oshkosh 1,165 6,990 

Madison 1,116 6,696 

Watertown 1,027 6,162 

Beloit 875 5,250 

Kenosha 794 4,764 

Fond du Lac 773 4 638 

Portage City 661 3,966 

Berlin 611 3,066 

The population of Milwaukee in 1850 was 

only 20,001, and in 1855 only 30,447 ; that of 

Racine in the same years was 5,107 and 8,044 ; 

that of Janesville, 3,451 and 7,018 ; and for the 

other cities the increase is equally remarkable. 


COAL TRADE OF PITTSBURG. 
The coal trade of Pittsburg, including the 
coal from the Monongahela bituminous region, 
has increased year by year, as shown in the fol- 
lowing table : 

Exported. Consumed. Total. 

Bushels. 


Yenr. 


Bushels 


1845 2.660,340 


Bushels. 

2,189,660 


4,850,600 


1846 5,236,500 2,739,280 7,975,780 

1847 7,200,450 ^2,535,330 


1848 7,l50,35iS 

1649 7,145,150 

1850 8,560,150 

1851 8,250,120 

1852 9,960,950 

1653 11,590,730 

1654 14.632,580 

1855 18,560,158 

1856 8,165,196 

1857 25,684,550 

1858 24,696,669 


2,670,205 
2,604,850 
3,940,020 
4,499,880 
4,599,150 
4,359,270 
3,322,380 
4,315,292 
1,834,804 
3,289.046 
4,803,331 


9,565,780 
9,820,560 
9,950.000 
12,600;200 
12,750,000 
14,560,000 
15,950,000 
17,955.960 
22,875;450 
10.000,000 
28,973,596 
29,600,000 


These figures show how steady and wonder- 
derful has been the increase in this great and 
important branch of business. Exception the 
year 1850, in which the Ohio was unnavigable 
for coal boats for more than 200 days, its pro- 
gress has been steadily onward. Within the 14 
vears included in the above exhibit it has in- 

• 

creased six-fold. The value of the coal shipped 
in 1858 amounted to $3 109 894. 
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FRENCH KMIGRATIOX. 
The French Minister of the Interior has pub- 
lished a report on the emigration movement in 
1858, showing the following results: 

The number of French who emigrated to 
foreign countries, in that year, was 9,004, and 
to Algeria, 4,809 — making a total of 13,813, 
being a decrease of 4,926 as compared with the 
next preceding year. In the number of emi- 
grants to foreign countries the proportion of 
males was G9 per cent., and that of females 3 1 
per cent, and to Algeria 58 and 42 per cent, re- 
spectivel}'. 

Of the emigrants to foreign countries, 2,156 
went to the United States, 2,510 to South 
America, 1,558 to Spain, 720 to Switzerland 
and 2,060 to other countries. 

The emigrants for Algeria embarked at ^far- 
seilles, most of them as free passengers. Those 
for the I'nited States embarked for the most 
at Havre, and a few for New Orleans at Bor- 
deaux. Tliose that went from the South of 
France to the La Plata took shipping at Bor- 
deaux and Bavonne. 

The diminution in the number of emigrant., 
in 1858, aA compared with the preceding 3'ear, 
was caused, first, by the harvest of last yesir 
being more favorable, and next by the commer- 
cial and financial revulsion in the United States 
and the unsettled state of affairs in South 
America. 

The transit of foreign emigrants through 
France, which in 1857, amounted in number to 
26,(X)0, was reduced in 1858 to 11.119. 


denomination, 115,14(). Connected with the 
denomination are enumerated 33 colleges ; 
14 theologirral seminaries ; 29 weekly news- 
papers, and 16 monthly and 2 quarterly period- 
icals. New churches erected in 1858, 64; new 
societies constituted, 238 ; ministers onlained, 
.304. 


MASONRY IN THE UNITED STATES. 

The following statistics arc derived from tlie 
latest information contained in the proceedings 
of the various Masonic Grand Lodges of the 
United States: 


Maryland 

Michigan, est una ted 
Minnesota 

PRESBYTERIAN STATISTICS. j ^^j^^jP'". .; *.; \\ \\ 

For the erclesiastical year 1858 the returns , Xobranka, e^tiinnted 
of the American Presbyterian Church wert- ns New Hampshire 
follow< : 


OldSehodl. 

SymMl^ 33 

Preshytrncji 168 

MinisU»n» 2,577 

Ohurcht's 3,487 

LicentiHU:* 297 

(.'«nai.hUe^ 493 

Members added on } q.j njr 

exainin.'itiun ) ' 

Total comniunicHntit •• 279 530 


BAPTIST STATISTICS. 

The Xttr York Einminfr states timt there 
are the United States — Associati<uis, 5?W>; 
rhurrh<M, 12,163; ordained ministers 7.590; 
licentiates 1.035*. communicants, 992,851, and 
the number baptized in 1858 was 98 508. 
Among the States. Vireinia numbers of thi-^ 


New 8rbo<d 

Total. 

23 

56 

106 

276 

1,645 

4,122 

1,642 

5,029 

134 

431 

370 

863 

10,705 

34,(i50 

137,990 

417,520 


Lodges. 

Alabama 217 

Arkansas 103 

California 118 

North Carolina 107 

South Carolina, estimated 66 

District of Columbia 11 

Connecticut 55 

Delaware 10 

Florida 38 

'Georgia 221 

Illinois 243 

Indiana 240 

Iowa 108 

Kansas 6 

Kentacky 290 

Louisiana 103 

Maine 83 

Massachusetts, estimated 96 

33 

105 

24 

205 

126 

3 

37 

49 

409 

253 

15 


New Jersey 
New York 

Ohio 

Oregon • • • 

Pennsylvania 156 

Rhode' Inland 16 

Tenne.osee 1 74 

Texas 212 

Vermont 44 

Virginia 126 

Wi.-icon^in 100 


Members. 

7,223 
1,929 
4,474 
6,010 
3,100 

639 
4,784 

452 
1,234 
12,027 
8,526 
8,594 
3,178 

170 
9,979 
3,979 
2,391 
3,800 
1,626 
5,000 

805 
7,310 
4,90J 

100 

1,731 

2,204 

•30,000 

10,913 

490 
ll,42tt 
1,046 
7,760 
2,451 
2,064 
4,614 
2,907 

183,883 


Total 4,20*2 

The number of Free Masons in the Tnited 
States is probably much greater than this table 
shows, as there are many to be found every- 
where who are not affiliated with any lodge 
The law of fraternity is «yiid to be " once a 
Ma%un always a Ma^n." 
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FREN'CII RAILROADS. 

Tho following givos the length of the rail- 
roads of France on the .31st December : 

1857. 1858. 

Xortheni 536.9 miles. 677.6 mi lew. 

Ejwlem 873.1 •' 1010.6 " 

Arrlennes 32.6 - 95 " 

Wetftorn 600 " 715.0 '' 

Orleans 924.6 " 1089.6 '' 

Mo«literraxican 10425 " U33.2 " 

Lvon-Geneva 109 4 " 142.5 " 

Southern 455.6 " 496.2 " 

iMuphin 65 " 80.6 " 

Ceirture (roumi Paris). 10.6 " 10.6 '* 

lieeaoges-Alais 18.7 " 20.0 " 

Anzin-Somnin 11.9 " 11.9 " 

Carmaut-Albi 9.4 " 

(ilraifl80fi8ae-Re7.ier;< 325 " 

Total 4670.8 " 6424.6 '» 

Aver'e length operated.4296.2 " 5061.2 " 

Karning $62,221 ,602 $67,047,803 

Average earnings > ^,4^99 ,13.248 

per mile S 

The average cost of French railroads has 
been about $128,340 per mile. 


RAILROADS IN EGYPT. 

The railroad from Cairo to Suez being now 
completed, Kgypt po.ssesscs the following lines •' 

From Alexanilria to Cairo 131 milcs- 

" " to Mariouth 17 " 

" " to Meks " 

" " to Rassateen 3 " 

" Tanta to Samanud 21 " 

" CairotoSiioz 91 " 

" " to Barragod 15 " 

" " to Beni .faeff 76 " 

Total 360 miles. 

— Besides which there are smaller branches 
from Cairo to the Citadel and Kasr Nin ; from 
Samanud to Mansoura and DamiettA, and from 
Damanhour to Afte and Rosetta. Tho exact 
mileage of tha'^e minor, but still important lines, 
is not yet accurately known. 


INDIAN RAILROADS. 
The length of railroads sanctioned for British 
India up to the end of 1858 is 4,847 miles. Of 
this, the length of 559 miles is opened for traffic, 
and o,0;>8 miles is in course of construction 
— leaving 1,250 miles on which work h«u^ not 
l)een commenced. In the course of the present 
year there will be completed 747 miles addi- 
tional to that already in operation ; in 1860, 


270 miles more, and in 1861, 296 miles more. 
Thus at the end of 1861, there will be in India 
a total length of finished railroad amounting to 
1,872 miles. The total capital guaranteed for 
these railroads is about §200,000,000, one-half 
of which has been already paid up. The cost 
of construction is about §56,000 per mile, or 
le.ss than one-third that of English railroads. 
When the lines are completed there will be four 
great arteiMal rail roads, opening up the whole of 
India to the seaboard at Calcutta, Madras and 
Bombay, and giving to the country commercial 
facilities which centurie.s of native rule would 
itot afford to it. 


STATISTICS OF THE STATE OF IOWA, 

1850. 

No. of Dwelling Ilouaes 103,786 

TotAl amount of Population 633,449 

yo. of Males 332,806 

No. of FemaleH 300,743 

No. entitled to vote 136,457 

No. of Militia 116,034 

No. of acres of Improved Lands 3,109,436^ 

No. of acres of l-nimproved Land.s 7.336.667 

No. of miloM of Railroad fuiifihed 390| 

No. of miles of Railroad unfinished 310| 

Acres of Meadow 172,:tt)2} 

Tons of Hay 433.60j* 

Bu.><hclHof Grass Seed 48,363i 

Acres of Spring Wheat 750,7 19 

bushels harvested 3,090,049t 

Acres of Winter Wheat 29, 190 

Bushels harvested 203,204 

Acres of Oats 315,572: 

Bushels harvested 1,703,760 

Acres of Com 986,096 

Bushels harvested 23,366,684 

Acres of Potatoes 24,031* 

Bushels harvested l,497,204f 

No. of Hogs sold 337,261 

Value of flogs sold •2,111,425 

No. of Cattle sold 141,146 

Value of Cattle sold •2,950,187 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Subscription of the State to internal impruve- 

mentfi : 

Shares in the South (\in.lina R. R. Co »30,0(»0 

" North Kn.-tcm R. R. Co 220,00(» 

" " Spartanburg and I'nion R. U- • 250,0lHl 

" " Charlotte and So. Ca. R. R. Co.. 31,710 

" • (ireenville and Columbia R.R- 34S iH»0 

' Blue Ridge Railroad Comp.jnv . HIHJJHHJ 

" " Cheraw and Darlington RR- IhOIMjO 

" »• Pendleton Rjulroad Company •• ll^CHK) 

" *♦ Lauren:^ Rnilrond Company • • • r»U,OlH) 

" " Charleston and Savannah R.R • • 270,U(>() 

$2,134,700 
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Wisconsin — (PrenetUed by Ilturr/ T. Poor, Evq.) 
— Wisconsin : its geography and t(>|x)gnipliy. 

By I. A. Laphaui. 2(1 Edition. 1 vol., 12mo. 

pp. 208. 

(iKOGRAPHY AND StATISTKS — (Pii st ,it(:d bf/ th€ 
An*hnr. 

— l*iogrt>s of the United ^itutt;.-. uf .Vmerica 
Iroiu the Earliest Periods — geographical, sta- 
tiscal, and historical. By Richard Swainson 
Fisher, M.l)., etc. New York. 1H51. I vol., 
roy. 8vo., pp. 432. 

— A new and complete iStati.siicaI Gazetteer of ' 
the United States of America, etc. By 
Richard Swuin^on Fisher, M.D., etc. New 
York, 185.'J. 1 vol., roy. 8vo, pp. 960. 

— The B<.H>k of the World — being an account 
of all republics, empires, kingdoms and na- ' 
tions, in refei^ence to their geography, btatis- ' 
tics, conmierce, etc., together with a brief i 
outline of their rise, progress and present | 
condition, etc. By Richard S. Fisher, M.D., 
etc. New York, 1852. (2d Edition.) 2 
vols., 8vo., pp. 624-721. With maps and ' 
charts. 

— (iazetteer of the fcjtate of Maryland, com- 
piled from the returns of the 7th census of 
the United States, and other ofiicial docu- 
ments : to whicii is added a general account 
of the District of Columbia. By R. S. Fisher, 
M. D., etc. New York: 1852. Roy. 8vo., 
pp. 122, 

— Indiana: in relation to its geography, statistics, 
institutions, county topography, etc. By R. 
S. Fisher, M. D. New York : 1852. I vol., 
l2mo., pp. 126. 

— I'olton^s Ti-aveier and Tourist's Guide thnjugh 
the Western States and Territories, etc. By 
Richard S. Fisher, M. D. New York : D<.')7. 
1 vol., 12mo., pp. 150. 

— The Spanish West Indies — Cuba and Porto 
Rico: geographical, |)olitical aand industrial. 
C'ltba from the Spanish of Don J. M. de la 
Tiirre, and Portu Rico by J. T. O'Neil, Esq. 
Edited by Richard S. Fisher, M. D. New 
York: 1S55. 1 vol., 12mo., pp. 190. With 
a map. 

HivTORicAi. Maga/ini: — (Pr*,s& uteri by the Pttft- 

lishir.) 
— Historical Magazine (motMy)^ 1859. New 

York : C. B. Richardson, 348 Broadway. In 

pamph., 8vo. 


Map of thk North America, 1755. — (Prf- 
atnted by R. S. Fiiihei\ M.D.) 

— A pocket Mirror for North America, which 
exhibits at one view the Euro]>ean Settle- 
ments, with the claims of the English, and the 
French encroachments. Published by Thos. 
Jefferys, Geographer to His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales. [Dated May, 1755.) 
This map shows the " French encroachments 
and extensive claims, a.s set forth in the late 
French map<; of Messrs. D'Anville, Robert, 
Bellin, and in (larticular the map inserted in 
the Memoires concernant Les Liinite-; de 
li'Acadie;" and is very valuable as an w*.x- 
position of the territorial condition of the 
United States and Canada at the period i.a- 
mediately preceding tlie war, which ultima- 
tcd in the overthrow of the French po^ver 
in North America. 

Sweden and 'Sokw kS^Preaaifftf by the Acrtrfemy 
of Scienreify Stockholm, Strnfen.) 

— Kongl. Svenska Vetenskaps — Akademiens 
Ilandlingar Ny Foljd. I. 2. Stockholm, 1856. 
1 vol., 4to., pp. 305 to 493. 

— ()fei*sigt of Kongl. Vetenskaps — Akademiens 
Ilandlingar XIV. Stockholm, 1857. 1 vol., 
8vo., pp. 431. 

— Frcgatten Eugenics IXeyA oujkriiig Jorden, 
1851-53. Fysik I. Stockholm, 1858. 1 
pamph., 4to., pp. 80. 

— Voyage autour du Monde sur la Fregate 
Suedoise I'Engene, 1851-53. Physique I. 
Stockholm, 1858. 1 (Kiniph., 4to., pp. 80. 
(Translation from the Swedish.) 

N a 1 : 1 1 c A L (J EOi; R A r it V — ( Ftv in th t JV' it k m! His- 
tory Soriz-fy of Koukit.) 

— Nautisclie Geographic von Dr. Ileinrich Met- 
ger, Subrector am Gynuia^iiuin und lehrer 
an der Navigationschule zu Emden. Zweit- 
er theil — Physikalischo Geographie — mit ti- 
guren. Hanover, 1859. 1 pamph., 8vo., pp. 
55 to 272. 

Geography and Statistus — (Fiom the .vta/v// 
Kot'ieties,) 

— Mittheilungen der K. K. Geographiachen 
(resellschaft, or Journal of the Geogru])hical 
Society, Vienna, 1858. 1 pamph., 8vo.. pp. 
130. 

— PnKVedings of the Royal (ieographical So- 
ciety of London. Vol. 2, No. 6, for October, 
1858. I pamph., 8vo. 

— Journal of the Statistical Society of London 
for December, 1858. 1 vol., 8vo. 

Sc I ENC r. A N D A RT — ( P/v fit ut&f by Prof. SUlimnn,) 

— The American Journal of Science and Arts 

htu/ntJdy), 1859. New Haven. 1 pamph.. 
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Pacific Railhoad — (Prtseuted by J, H, Schultz 
^ Co.y Publishers of the American Railroad 
Journal, No. 9 Spntee street, New York.) 

— Railroad to the Pacific — Northern Route : its 
general character, relative merits, etc. By 
Edwin F. Johnson, C.E. New York, 1854. 
1 vol., (paniph.) 8vu., pp. 174. With maps 
and plans. 


BOOKS 
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Missionary VoyagCvS. 1 vol., 4to. 
" Dixon's Voyage. 1 vol., 4to. 
- Mackenzie's Voyage. 1 vol., 4 to. 
Mortimer's North vveist America. 1 vol., 4to. 
Weld's Travels. 1 vol., 4to. 
Pauper Reports. 1 vol., 8vo. 
Sanitary Report (New York). 1 vol., 8vo. 
Bowditch's Ashantee. 1 vol., 4to. 
Wilson's Journal. 1 vol., 4to. 
Collin's South Wales. 1 vol., 4to. 
Franklin's Journey'. 2 vols., 4to. 
Brook's Travels. 1 vol., 4to. 
Hunter's Voyage. 1 vol., 4to. 
Symes' Ava. 1 vol., 4to. 
Colinett's Voyage. 1 vol., 4to. 
Hearne's Journey. * 1 vol., 4to. 
Forster's Journe}'. 1 vol., 4to. 
Kloproth's Tmvels. 1 vol., 4to. 
Ellis' Polynesian Researches. 2 vols., 8vo. 
Voyage of the Alceste. 1 vol., 8vo. 
Marsden's Sumatra. 1 vol., 8vo. 
Stewart's iSouth Seas. 2 vols., 8vo. 
Bryant's Wanderings. 2 vols., 8vo. 
Coxe's Columbia. 1 vol., 8vo. 
Franchere's Narrative. 1 vol., 8vu. 
Mountains and Molehills. 1 vol., 8vo. 
^'^oyage of the Resolute. 1 vol., 8vo. 
Smithsonian Report for 1852. 1 vol., 8vu. 
Kohl's England, etc. 1 vol., 8vo. 
Macfarlane's Japan. 1 vol., 8vo. 
Egypt and Nubia. 1 vol., 8vo. 
Annual Register (Dodsley's). 36 vols., 8vo. 
Hue's Tartary, etc. 1 vol., 8vo. 
Algeria. 1 vol., 8vo. 
St. Hilaire's Travels. 1 vol., 8vo. 
Shepperd's Travels. 1 vol., 8vo. 
Pillars of Hercules. 2 vols., 8vo. 
Barth's Africa. Vol. 3d. 8vo. 
Jjatrobe'b Raiubler. 2 vols., 12mo. 
Cooke, etc., on New Mexico and California. 
(4 vols, in 1.) 8vo. 

Riley's Narrative. 1 vol., 8vo. 
Practical Tourist. 2 vols., 12mo. 
Koeppen's Atlas. 1 vol., 4to. 


Carey's Atlas. 1 vol., folio. 

Lyell's United States. (2 vols, in 1.) 12uu>. 

Appleton's Hand Book of American Travel. 
1 vol., 12mo. 

Historical, Geographical and Statistical View 
of New York. , 

Dearborn's Guide through Boston. 

Stranger's Guide to Montreal. 

Mitchell's Guide through the United States. 

North American Tourist, 1841. 

The Northern Traveler, 1828. 

Travelers' Guide through the Middle and 
Northern States, 1834. 

Travelers' Own Book to Saratoga Springs, 
etc., 1844. 

The Tourist for 1835. 

Picture of New York, 1807. 

Tanner's New York Hand-Book, 1844. 

Ijeigh's Road Book of England and Wales, 
1831. (2 copies.) 

Brittou's Picture of London. 26th Edition. 

Cambrian Tourist, 1830. 

Leigh's New Picture of London, 1830. 

Stranger in Liverpool, 1832. 

Pleasure Tours in Scotland, 1832. 

Hardy's Picture of Dublin, 1831. 

Stork's Picture of Edinburg, 1831. 

McPhun's Guide through GlavSgow. 

Murray's Hand Book for France, 1843. 

Galignani's Guide through France, 1831. 

Gaiignani's Guide of Paris. 

Downes' Guide through Switzerland and Sa- 
voy, 1830. 

Surenne's French Manual and Traveler's 
Companion, 1830. 

Dictionnaire de la Langue Francoi^e abrege. 

Mitchell's Map of Europe (in case). 

Plan of the City of Quebec (in case), 1S42. 

Mitchell's Map of Pennsylvania (in case), 
1833. 

Burr's Map of the State of New York, 1834. 

La Tourrette's Map of the Creek Territory 
in Alabama (in case), 1853. 

Tanner's Map of Georgia and Alabama, 1840 
(in case). 

New York Almanac, 1857 ( Mason V). 

Continental Traveler (Leigh's) 1833. 

Cruchley's Plan of London (in case). 

Reynold's New Map of London. 

Leigh's Road Map of England, Wales «n<i 
Scotland (in case). 

Nouveau Plan Routier du Paris (in cake), 
1833. 

Conducteur aux Cimetieres du Pere la Chaise, 
Montmartre, etc., with maps, etc. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 

November 3d, 1859. — In the absence of the 
President, Archibald Russell, Esq., 2d Yice- 
Pr&sident took the cbair. 

The following gentlemen were elected resi- 
dent-members of the Society : William Ilenry 
Arnoux, Rev. William Alvin Bartlett, Henry 
Beekman Qraham, Robert M. C. Graham, 
George W. Hodges, John B. Ireland, James 
O. Noyes, M. D., and Frederick S. Stalknecbt. 

William B. Ogden, of Chicago, was elected a 
non-resident member. 

The Foreign Corresponding Secretary re- 
ported the receipt of a large number of letters 
from foreign societies, relating to exchanges of 
publications and documents, and read a commu- 
nication,(dated ^' The Hague, June ICth, 1859") 
from the Central Commission of Statistics of 
Holland, enclosing their act of organization, 
and soliciting the co-operation of the Society. 
The Foreign Corresponding Secretary was di- 
rected to prepare and forward a suitable reply. 

The Librarian reported the accessions to the 
Library, since the last meeting, to be as fol- 
lows: By donation, 290 volumes, 1,050 pam- 
phlets, and 34 maps and prints ; and by pur- 
chase, 201 volumes and one globe. Among the 
more important works added to the library 
were Rittcr's A»un in 22 volumes, Drake's 
Voyages, Dam pier's Voyages, a set of the An- 
nual of the Imperial Geological Institute of 
Vienna, the Annals of Congress in 42 volumes, 


and a complete collection of the public docu- 
ments of Minnesota since the formation of the 
territorial government. 

The Rev. Dr. Thompson informed the Society 
that a letter had been received from Carl Ritter 
asking the aid of the Society in the foundation 
of a Humboldt^Stiftung at Berlin. Dr. Thomp- 
son remarked that scarcely had the communi- 
cation been received, when the mails announced 
the death of the venerable author. Ho moved 
that the Committee on Topics and Proceedings 
be instructed to take measures to enable the 
Society to testify its appreciation of the im- 
mense services rendered through a long life 
time ^ geographical science by Carl Ritter. 

Th/fe motion was unanimously adopted. 

M^. Distumell presented to the Society two 
maps, one of the Government Map of the first 
United States Arctic Expedition, upon which 
he had traced the route pursued by Captain 
M'Clintock in the Fox; the other an official 
map of Arizona, showing the extent of the Me- 

silla Valley, lately purchased from Mexico. 

The Secretary of the Council then road a 
paper upon " Tlit Present Condition of Icdand^^ 
translated from the Icelandic, and giving a 
succinct account of the population, government, 
commercial resources and natural production of 
the island. 

The reading of the paper was followed by a 
conversation upon the subject, 4n which the 
Chair, Dr. Thompson, Mr. Prime, and others 
took part. After which tlie thanks of the 
Society were voted to the author and translator 
of the paper. Atfjouriwt, 
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NORTH AMERICAN FISHERIES.* 
The great fisheries of Newfoundland, Canso 
and parts of the Gulf of St. Lawrence were 
discovered by Sebastian Cabot, the earliest 
Toyageur to the northern coasts of America, in 
the reign of Heniy VII., 1497. The reports of 
Cabot were soon spread throughout Europe, 
and fishing vessels from different nations began 
to resort to the Banks of Newfoundland for 
annual supplies of fish. In the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth of England, Sir Humphry Gilbert 
took position of and claimed sovereignty over 
Newfoundland, whose few and scattered immi- 
grants acknowledged his right. 

The French had long disputed the British 
claim to the fishery of Canso, a narrow strait 
between Nova Scotia and the Island of Cape 
Breton, until 1749, when the English conquered 
the island, and captured Louisburg, the strong- 
hold of France in America. 

From this period British subjects occupied 
the banks and shoals skirting the coasts of 
Nova Scotia; but the Banks of Newfoundland 
were common to all nations. The territory of 
Labrador was also claimed by France; but 

« 

after the conquest of Canada, the whole country 
was ceded to England, excepting two small 
islands, St. Pierre's and Miquelon on the south 
side of Newfoundland. Subsequently England 
ceded to France the exclusive right to fish from 
Cape Ray to Cape St. John. 

Afti^ the United States had gained their in- 
dependence, and the peace of 1783 was con- 
cluded, the treaty between the two countries 
stipulated the right of the Americans " to take 
fish on the Grand Bank and all other banks of 
Newfoundland, in the Gulf of St. Lawrence and 
all other places in the sea, where the inhabi- 
tants of both countries had been used before, 
and the liberty to fi<h on such parts of the 
coast of Newfoundland as British fishermen 
used, (but not to dry, or cure fish thereon,) 


* A paper read before the American Qoographical 
and Statistical Society, by Abraham Qesner, M. D-, 
}:\{j.S.j eto., January G, 1S39. 


and on the coasts, bays and creeks of all other 
British dominions in America." 

The war of 1812 abrogated all former treaties. 
The Convention of 1818 secured to the United 
States the right to fish all along the coasts and 
harbors of British North America; but not 
within three marine miles of the shore, and to 
cure fish in such bays and harbors as were not 
inhabited, and also to enter any bay or harbor 
for shelter, to repair damages, or to obtain pro- 
visions, or water. 

The treaties between Great Britain and the 
United States were as difficult to defend as 
they were to observe. The framers of those 
treaties were unacquainted with the practical 
working of their schemes ; hence frequent mis- 
understandings arose between the two coun- 
tries, even threatening war. The American 
fisherman was not conversant with nice logical 
distinctions. He knew of no game laws re- 
garding the fishes of the sea. Indeed, the 
ocean was considered to be the high way of all 
nations, and that nature ofiered her bounties 
freely to all and recognized no national boun- 
daries. 

Notwithstanding the decrees of the Conven- 
tion of 1818, vessels from the eastern States 
would visit the remote harbors of the colonies 
and barter for codfish, and an illicit trade was 
carried on which called forth the interference 
of the local authorities of the British provinces, 
and an anned force for the protection of the 
fisheries. Sometimes American vessels were 
seized within the limits of three miles from the 
shore, and condemned, and their owners ruined. 
National ships of war were also sent to cruize 
along the coasts — to defend the fisheries on one 
side, and to protect the fishermen on the other. 

This state of things continued until the years 
1850 and 1851, when the principal northern 
coasts and islands were visited by Admiral, th6 
Earl of Dundonald, late Commander-in-Chief 
on the British North American and West In- 
dian Stations. I had the honor to accompany 
his lordship during the examinations of the 
fisheries ; and also in extensive geological ex- 
plorations of the shores ; and I believe that it 
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has been through his influence and comprehen- 
sive views that a treaty of reciprocity has re- 
cently been sanctioned, whereby the Ameri- 
can fisherman has been relieved from his for- 
mer embarrassments. He is now permitted to 
fish where he pleases, except in the rivers, and 
a free trade is open between the United States 
and the colonies. 

In my history of the Province of New 
Brunswick I advocated a close adherence to 
the then existing treaties, but a laborious in- 
spection of the fisheries, and a better ac- 
quaintance with the persons engaged in them, 
have led me to abandon my former views and 
advocate a more practical »nd generous policy. 

There are obstacles to the study of the na- 
tural history of fishes that cannot be overcome. 
The haunts and habits of tbose that inhabit the 
deep sea cannot be seen ; and it is only by ex- 
amining the contents of their stomachs that 
we can Icam any thing regarding the nature of 
their food. Many kinds cannot be taken either 
by hook, or net ; others are rarely seen, and 
doubtless some inhabit depths almost unfathom- 
able. 

It has long been believed, and the error still 
continues, that deep sea fisheries, like those of 
bays and rivers whose shores are inhabited, are 
constantly on the decline, from the myriads of 
fish annually captured. This error has been 
the foundation of national disputes, and espe- 
cially as regards tbe Grand Bank of Newfound^ 

land. 

It is certain that the shore fisheries of in- 
habited diAtricts decline ; and some have so far 
fallen off that they are not worth pursuing. 
But th'\p fact has arisen as one of the efiects of 
civilization. Damming the streams for the 
erection of saw mills, which prevent the fish 
from ascendency in the spawning season — the 
f^aw dust of the mills ; the passage of steam- 
boats and other vessels ; the poisonous matter 
poured into the water from cities, towns and 
villngcH, and other causes destroy the fisheries 
of cbtuarics and rivers far more rapidly than 
the hook, net, or seine of the fisherman. Now 


none of these causes act upon the living mantle 
of the ocean's bed. The cod, hallibut, hake, 
cusk and other fishes that live at fifty and a hun- 
dred fathoms beneath the surface of the sea, 
and many miles from the dry land, are beyond 
the reach of such influences, and the vast num- 
bers captured are annually restored by their 
miraculous powers of reproduction. I have 
estimated the numbers of ova found in each of 
the following fishes as follovrs : Codfish, 62,000; 
herring, 52,000 ; mackerel, 72,000. So far as 
history and statistics inform us the fisheries of 
the Banks of Newfoundland, and other shoala 
along the northern arm of this continent, have 
not fallen off during the last 200 years. It is 
a wise provision of the Creator that the great 
victualling oflBce of the world shall be well 
supplied. Even the playful mackarel and her- 
ring, which pay yearly visits to the shores, 
maintain their numbers against fieets of fisher- 
men; the latter in his season covering thousands 
of miles of coast with ova. 

The food upon which fishes subsist forms an 
interesting inquiry. I cannot stop here to dis- 
cuss this part of my subject, further than to 
remark that multitudes of fishes die every 
year. Tet in sailing over the surface of the 
ocean a dead fish is seldom seen, except in the 
vicinity of some Submarine volcano, or sul- 
phurous, or hpt spring. The weak and dead 
are devoured by flesheating fishes, who, in their 
turn, become the prey of their successors. 
Portions of the bottom of the shallowist parts 
of the ocean, if not the deepest abysses, are 
covered with vast tracts of sea weeds of great 
growth. These plateaus and submarine pas- 
tures afibrd food for some kinds of the finny 
tribes. Other parts abound in shell fish, Crus- 
tacea, &c. These sustain other broods. Great 
numbers of fishes are fed by the waters of the 
sea, and the sediment poured into it by every 
shower that washes the dry land. Each of this 
class is a living chemical laboratory, assimilat- 
ing the oxygen and hydrogen of the water, and 
the carbon and nitrogen of its impurities, to 
the formation of bone, blood, flesh, and scales. 
Floating fields of sea weeds abound in small 
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fishes, and the dolphin glides from wave to 
wave in quest of the floating nautilus or sun- 
fish. The entire surface of the ocean teems 
with*Hfe — and, like the stormy petrel, some 
kinds of fishes are provided with strainers in 
their mouths by which they separate the ani- 
malcula from the watery element. The gay 
butterfly, moth, and many land insects supply 
food for salmon, trout, and other inhabitants of 
lakes and rivers. A closer examination, than 
the one I have thus hinted at, will convince 
any student in Natural History that nature 
has provided abundantly for all the inhabitants 
of the mighty deep. 

DIFFERENCE BETWEEN NORTH AND SOUTH AME- 
RICAN CONTINENTS. 

It might appear at first sight that the physi- 
cal features of Northern and Southern America 
do not materially differ. But without reference 
to the great difierence of their climates, they 
have dissimilarities which affect animal life 
whether it be on the land or in the water. The 
southern continent abounds in lofty mountains 
and rivers of the greatest magnitude. Its ter- 
restial formations are eminently volcanic, and 
in certain parallels of latitude, the ocean is 
studed with coral islands. The mountains of 
the north are not remarkable for their eleva- 
tion, and volcanic rocks are less frequent. Its 
rivers are chiefly of the third and fifth classes, 
while its bays and lakes are the largest in the 
world. The positions of the land and water- 
influence climates far more than is generally im- 
derstood; and the geological formations of every 
country, not only effect its mining and agricul- 
tural industry, but also the vegetable and ani- 
mal creations both of the sea and of the land, 
and even the physiology of man himself. 

The Gulf Stream, passing along onr coast, 
greatly ameliorates the climates from Cape 
Ilatteras to Greenland. The temperature of 
this mighty oceanic current, as it passes through 
the Bahama Strait, is G8° Fah. When it reaches 
the Grand Bank of Newfoundland its tempera- 
ture is 46° on an average, and 6° higher than 
the surrounding ocean. I found its tempera- 
ture to shade off as the shores of Newfound- 


land were approached. The condensation of 
the warm and humid atmosphere that is 
spread over that Atlantic current is the cause 
of those dense and dreary fogs which in the 
early part of summer hover over all the shores 
from the State of Maine to the remotest parts 
of Labrador and southern parts of Greenland. 
I have no doubt whatever that George's 
Bank, Isle of Sable, the Bank of Newfoundland, 
and other shoals of less magnitude, are all the 
gifts of the Mexican current. I have taken 
broken shells from the deep sea lead, such as 
the ct/preaj and othei-s, whose genera cannot 
be found upon the shores of Northern America ; 
and floating fields of sea weed and drift equally 
attest the transporting power of that mighty 
stream. 

DESCRIPTION OF NORTH AMERICAN FISHERIES. 

The North American fisheries commence at 
about 40° North latitude, or in the latitude of 
New York, and extend thence in a northerly 
direction to the Polar Sea. It is probable that 
the extreme north is open water, whose frigid- 
ity is modified by the positions of the adjacent 
continents. The appearance of droves of whales 
coming down from the polar regions at certain 
periods favors this opinion. Some fishes may 
be said to be common to the nortli and south, 
or inhabitants of the temperate regions. The 
shitd, tautog, or black fish, and many others, 
will fall under this class. 

It will be recollected that the interior lands 
of the northern continent, during the winter, 
are covered with snow, and the rivers are 
coated with crystal mantels of ice. The melt- 
ing of this snow and ice produces great changes 
in the heat of the atmosphere, and also lowers 
the temperature of that part of the ocean that 
washes the coasts. The spring season sends 
down vast quantities of fresh water, and car- 
ries forward a great amount of partially de- 
composed vegetable and animal matter which 
supplies food for fishes. This I believe to be 
one cause by which the inhabitants of the 
sea are led instinctively into the shallow bays 
and rivers at the close of spring and the be- 
ginning of summer 
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From George's Uank to Newfoundland, fish 
arc most abundant in the spring, when they 
always approach the shores and run into shal- 
low water. This fact, however, may arise in 
part from the necessity which is supposed to 
exist in reference to depositing their ava. As 
soon sa summer appears, codfish, halibut and 
the early immigrant herring withdraw from 
the vicinity of the land to deep water, and dog- 
fish, haddock, pollock and others supply their 
phices. I found this exchange in the Bay of 
Fundy and some of the estuaries of New 
Brunswick took place in the course of a single 
week, and it is gradually extended from lati- 
tude 40° to Newfoundland. Farther north, 
and in districts of almost perpetual ice, it was 
not observed. 

Graat numbers of shad are secured yearly in 
some of the rivers of the American coasts. 
This is one of the fishes that occupies a medium 
position between the North and the South. 
He appears in Charleston, and still farther 
South, in January, at Norfolk in February, in 
the Hudson at New York in March, in Massa- 
chusetts in April and May, at the entrance of 
the Bay of Fundy in June, and at the extremity 
of that Bay in July. He always frequents 
muddy rivers, where the temperature of the. 
water is from 60° to 00°. He feeds upon 
schrimp and worms, and sometimes upon a soft 
mossy sea weed. The shad of the Hudson are 
superior to those of more Southern rivers. 
The finest I have ever seen were those of St. 
Mary's Bay in Nova Scotia. New York receives 
its full share of this delicious fish, and, like the 
fitrawberries and other fruits in whatever State 
they arc gathered, they come to our markets. 
I do not undertake to say that northern fishes 
may not be found beyond the limits I have 
stated. Their kinds shade off both North and 
South ; but wherever they are caught out of 
their true latitudes, they are generally more or 
less lean. 

In my descriptions, I will call the several 
kinds of fish, to be noticed, by their common 
and not by their scientific names. For com- 
mercial purpa*9cs the latter are more convenient. 


Starting then from New York, in a northerly 
direction, we pass the Mediterranean or Sound 
and the outer shore of Long Island, and farther 
on, the entire seaboard of New England. Great 
quantities of fish are annually taken on these 
shores and in the adjacent waters — Cod, hali- 
but, pollock, haddock, shad, mackerel, etc. 
These afford a vast amount of food to the in- 
habitants and luxuries for the table of the citi- 
zen. Great numbers of menhaden are caught 
by the people of Long Island. Thousands of 
cart-loads are used for manure. Again, the fish 
are boiled by steam — the oil extracted, and the 
residuum converted into what is called artificial 
guano. 

The numbers and value of the fish taken on 
the shores, and in the bays and rivers, can 
never be accurately ascertained — as they are 
taken by thousands of individuals, and devoted 
to home consumption. 

The fisheries of the New England States 
have ever been considered of great value. The 
war of the Revolution checked their progress ; 
but from 1786 to 1790 Massachusetts alone 
sent annually to the deep sea fisheries no less 
than 500 vessels and 3,000 seamen. These 
numbers continued to increase until the em- 
bargo of 1808 and the war of 1812. The latter 
almost destroyed the offshore fishing,' and the 
ba^^s and rivers were resorted to. The bounties 
paid by the United States on fish and fishing 
vessels have proved to be a wholesome stimulus 
to this branch of industry. 

The State of Maine has some excellent in- 
shore fisheries. Passamaquoddy, the eastern 
boundary of the State, exports cod, pollock, 
haddock and herrings, and mackerel are taken 
in their season. Between Campo Bello and 
Eastport, where the bay does not exceed throe 
miles in breadth, at certain times of tide, the 
boats of the Americans and provincials mingle 
together in one common fieet. So plentiful 
are the cod and pollock that before the bait 
reaches the bottom it is seized, and every boat- 
man draws away with all his might until his 
boat is loaded, or the fish on the turn of the 
tide depart An excellent herring is caught in 
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Passamaquoddy Bay. They are generally taken 
in weirs, and smoked for New York and other 
markets. Maine also sends a number of vessels 
to George's Bank, Newfoundland and coast of 
Labrador. 

GRAND MANAN. 

The Island of Grand Manan is about 20 miles 
long and 8 miles wide. It is situated about 25 
miles from Eastport. Its northern side is an 
elevated and almost perpendicular mass of trap 
rock, containing zeolites. Southward, the land 
slopes down to the sea. At its southwestern 
extremity the trap rocks extend out beneath 
the water, and a lighthouse and fog-bell give 
warning to approaching vessels. Over the sub- 
marine ledges, the tide runs rapidly and breaks 
into wreaths of foam. This is a favorite spot 
for pollock, of which great numbers are taken 
with the hook and line. There are several 
large fishjng establishments on the island, and 
the harbors at its eastern extremity afford shel- 
ter for boats and small craft. 

On the western extremity of Grand Manan, 
sea-gulls congregate in vast numbers. The trees 
of a large tract of forest are occupied by their 
nests. Clouds of those birds hover over the 
wood, and the cries of their young in the 
month of July, and other peculiarities, drew 
forth an admirable description from the pen of 
the celebrated Audibon, during one of his north- 
em tours. Grand Manan, as well as the Island 
of Gampo Bello, has been the resort of money 
diggers. Deep pits have been dug at many 
places to find the buried treasures of the noto- 
rious Captain Kid. 

georoe's shoal or george^s bank. 

The most valuable deep sea fishery on this 
part of the American coast is the shoal called 
George's Bank. Its length may be estimated 
at 100 miles, and its breadth 40 miles, with a 
depth of wkter varying from 10 to 60 fathoms. 
Its summit is dry at high spring tides. The 
entire bank abounds in fine cod, haddock, hali- 
but, pollock, and their attendants. At certain 
seasons shoals of mackerel and herring appear 
at the snrfiice of the water. The deep sea fish 
may be taken at all times of the year. 


The fishes I have named are taken in great 
numbers to supply the fish markets of New 
York and Boston. Numbers of small shallops 
and schooners frequent the Banks, and are seen 
tossing about in very tempestuous weather. 
The holds of these vessels are divided into 
compartments, and into them the sea is allowed 
to flow freely. Into these watery cells the fish 
are thrown the instant they are disengaged 
from the hooks. As soon as a cargo is obtained 
the vessel runs for New York, or some other 
port, where the fish are disposed of, and may 
be often seen alive in our markets. Such as 
are intended for more southern ports are packed 
in ice. 

FISHERIES OF THE BAY OF FUNDT. 

Of the fisheries of the Bay of Fundy my 
limits compel me to speak generally. There 
are but few miles of its shores that I have not 
visited, and therefore I will only notice some of 
their peculiarities. The elevation and the ra- 
pidity of the tides in this bay are well known. 
In a calm day a vessel will here drift 60 miles 
in one direction on the ebb tide, and be carried 
back the same 60 miles on the flood tide. In 
every part of this capacious bay the fbhes, I 
have already noticed, are abundant in their 
seasons, and salmon frequent nearly all the 
rivers. St. John, the principal seaport of New 
Brunswick, exported, in 1850, 40,000 salmon, 
14,000 barrels of alewives, and 1,000 barrels of 
shad. The total exports of fish for that year, 
the produce of the Bay of Fundy fisheries, is 
stated to have been to the value of $250,000. 
This sum is less than the value of the fish con- 
sumed by the inhabitants. 

At the eastern extremity of Minas Basin, 
and the mouth of the Shubenacadie river, the 
tide rises no less than 75 feet. At low water 
the sea is withdrawn more than 20 miles from 
the point of its highest elevation, and by its 
rapid rise ofn the fiood tide it forms a mighty 
tidal wave from 4 to 6 feet high. This wave, 
or bore, as it is called, makes forward over the 
mud flats with the noise of distant thunder, 
tearing up the sand banks formed by the pre- 
vious ebb, and overwhelming every boat or ves- 
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eel that may lie exposed to ita fury. The very 
front of this wave is occupied by the shad 
which are rapidly carried onwards to the rivers. 
In the Peticodiac River boats sometimes fish 
within 10 feet of the margin of the watery pre- 
cipice, which at the top seems to have a back- 
ward current that prevents the boats from 
plunging headlong over its border. I have tra- 
veled 25 miles an hour in Indian canoes, on the 
top of the bore in the Shubenacadie River, and 
/Within 200 yards of its rolling front which in- 
stantly covers the mud flats and shingle 
•beaches, with a smooth but rapid current of 
water. 

On the north side of Minas Basin, and at a 
placed called Five Islands, in the county of 
Colchester, there is a natural fish pond. A basin 
of more than 100 square yards has been formed 
in the hard rock. At high spring tides the 
borders of this basin are left dry, while its 
centre has 4 or 5 feet of salt water. In the 
month of June the codfish pursue the herring 
close in shore, and drop into this saucer-shaped 
cavity. The tide withdraws and the fish are 
imprisoned. On one occasion I accompanied 
some farmers to the place. They drove down 
their ox carts, and, with pitchforks, transfered 
upwards of 400 fine codfish from the sea to the 
land, where they were divided by casting lots. 

Small whale, known na grampus, are quite 
numerous in the Bay of Fundy. Of these none 
are captured, as they are said to be too shy to 
be approached by a whale boat ; but I have 
eieen them floating and basking in the sun, appa- 
rently asleep, and during periods of several 
hours. 

Porpojses are also plenty. A few of these are 
shot by the native Micmac Indians, who value 
them for their oil. Whaling might, perhaps, 
be successfully pursued in these waters by 
fitting out vessels for the double purpose of 
whaling and oodfishing. 

The principal fisheries of the western part of 
Nova Scotia are at Digby and Yarmouth. At 
the former place not less than 50,000 boxes 
of herrings are taken in weirs annually. The 
fish are small in size, and when smoked and 


packed aflbrd an article of export much sought 
for every where. 

The fisheries of Yarmouth and a<yacent bays 
are also valuable. A few years ago a vast shoal 
of mackerel appeared in these waters; but 
they were considered too small in size to be 
cured and shipped. The next year the fish 
appeared again with increased dimensions. The 
fishermen concluded that they would wait and 
make preparations for the third year. The 
third season brought back to them immense 
numbers of the fish ; but, to their astonishment, 
they were of a smaller size than ever. This is 
evidence that the mackerel does not visit the 
same shore every year. 

Following along the shores and bays of the 
southern side of Nova Scotia, great numbers of 
the finny tribes are captured ; and a number 
of small vessels resort to the bauks and to La- 
brador from that quarter. In general, the in- 
shore fisheries are much neglected. The rivers 
abound in alewivee in the month of June, and 
there is fline salmon fishing in Gold River and 
a few other rapid streams. 

Halifax, the principal capital of the province 
of Nova Scotia, exports to Europe and the 
United States great quantities of dry and 
pickled fish, and also salmon laid down in ice. 
That city Is said to have the finest fish market 
in the world. I have «een fine codfish and ha- 
libut sold at the wharves for two pence per 
pound. During the autumnal months fine fitt 
mackerel in great numbers appear in the har- 
bor and its spacious basin. At Herring Gove 
the fishery is pursued with profit, and vessels 
make regular trips to the Gulf of St Lawrence 
and coast of Labrador. • 

The coast from Halifax to the Gut of Can- 
seau is but thinly populated, and the industry 
of the inhabitants is divided between agricul- 
tural and maritime pursuits. The Strait of 
Canseau is about eighteen miles in length, and 
at its narrowest part only three quarters of a 
mile in breadth. This opening fh>m the Gulf 
into the Atlantic has long been celebrated for 
its fisheries, and still contuiues to yield a rich 
harvest to the industrious fisherman. A few 
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jcars ago a shoal of mackerel threw themselves 
into a small core upon the shore, near Guys- 
borough, at the head of Chedabucto Bay. The 
inhabitants tume^ out and made an attack 
upon them, and in the space of twenty hours 
secured four thousand barrels. 

The entire shores of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
Prince Edward's Island, and the Island of Gape 
Breton abound in the kinds of fish I have al- 
ready noticed. At Arichat, Inganish, Ghoti- 
camp and other places there are extensive fish- 
ing establishments, where it is not uncommon 
to see ten acres of ground occupied with fish 
flakes covered with cod during the period of 
drying. Gape Breton is nearly divided by a 
little Mediterranean called Bras d' Or. Both 
cod and herring are taken here in the winter 
by cutting holes through the ice and lowering 
down the hook or the net. 

The shores of Prince Edward's Island are 
scarcely less productive than those just men- 
tioned. The island is very fertile, and there- 
fore its inhabitants are chiefly devoted to agri- 
culture. Fine salmon are caught in some of 
the inlets, and in the summer season trout are 
plenty several miles from the land and in the 
open sea. 

The coasts of Bay St. Lawrence and Gaspe 
are perhaps still more valuable for their fishing 
resources, and they have a number of mercan- 
tile houses devoted altogether to the capture, 
curing and transportation of fish to the Old 
Gountry. Salmon still continues to be nume- 
rous in many of the rivers, as well as in those 
of Lower Ganada. The streams that &U into 
the sea on the coast of Labrador abound in this 
delicious fish. In July &nd August they take 
A gaudy fly with great avidity, and angling folr 
them becomes a laborious pleasure. Strong 
tackle is always necessary. Still farther north 
salmon are more plenty, and form no inconsider- 
able part of diet of the Esquimaux Indian. 

The Isle of Sable is a well known, and very 
dangerous shoal about one hundred and sixty 
miles south of Gape Breton, and in the track 
of vessels bound from this county to Europe. 
Its summit on an average is not more than ten 


feot above the level of the ocean. It bears a 
few low bushes, among which wild horses, 
known as Isl6 of Sable ponies, roam at large. 
These horses were originally carried to the 
island to supply food for shipwrecked seamen 
and the lighthouse keepers, who sometimes, fur 
long periods, are cut off from the rest of the 
world. From the conflicting currents of the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence and the Gulf Stream the 
shoals about the island are constantly shifting. 
Fish are abundant on these banks. Still they 
are not much frequented by fishermen from the 
danger apprehended of running their vessels 
aground. 

The Island of Newfoundland is nearly four 
hundred miles in length, and from fifty to two 
hundred miles in breadth. The Grand Banks 
of Newfoundland may be estimated to be 700 
miles long, and 200 miles broad. The sound- 
ings vary from ten to one hundred fathoms. 
The bottom is not rock as some have supposed ; 
but chiefly sand, sand and shells, and mud. 
The sailor knows at once when he is over them 
from the altered appearance of the water. 
These vast shoals afford the greatest fisheries 
in the world, and they are frequented three 
quarters of the year by ships from every part 
of Europe, and the northern ports of America. 
Not less than 2,000 ships anchor and fish upon 
these banks every season, exclusive of smaller 
vessels from the British provinces and the 
United States. 

St. Pierre's ancl Miquelon afford the French 
great ftcilities for pursuing their ancient occu- 
pation at Newfoundland. Those two little 
islands supply bait and surface for drying cod. 
From May to November, in crossing the Banks, 
numbers of foreign vessels may be seen at an- 
chor out in the open sea. They usually send 
down their upper masts and yards, and haul 
every rope tight. Here they roll from side to 
side from month to month, ever baiting and 
hauling in cod and other deep sea fishes. Few 
merchant vessels pass the Banks without *^ heath 
ing-to for fish." 

Within a few past years, the French, and 
subsequently others, have introduced a new 
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mode of fishing. From the stern of tbe ship 
tbey carry out a long line called a bullow. 
Upon this line, or hawser, a great number of 
short snoods or cords are fastened, each carry- 
ing a baited hook. The bullow having been 
duly baited, is lowered away and stretched 
along the bottom of the sea. Several of these 
destructive lines are sent out from one ship, and 
hauled in every twenty-four hours, sometimes 
by hand, and occasionally by a capstan. Fre- 
quently a thousand fish are taken at a single 
haul. It is surprising to see the numbers of 
uncaptured fish that will rise to the surface of 
the water at the hauling in of the bullows. 
Similar fisheries to those I have described ex- 
tend from Newfoundland along the coast of 
Labrador to Hudson's Bay, Davis's Strait and 
Greenland. At those places the fishing season 
is comparatively short from the early and in- 
. tense cold. They are now a kind of storehouse 
for future generations. Vessels laden with 
frozen herrings arrive at Halifax from Labrador 
during the winter, and codfish perfectly brittle 
from the frost supply the market at St. John, 
New Brunswicl^, in the mpnths of .January and 
February. 

There are no less than three variaties of 
whales in the the Gulf of St. Lawrence. The 
first is the large Greenland whale of a color 
almost black, and sometimes eighty feet in 
length. The second is smaller in size, and gen- 
erally known as tljp "hump-back." Lastly, 
the narwhal is from eighteen to thirty feet in 
length, and so black that it is commonly called 
the black fish. It is armed with a long ivory 
tuiftk on the left side of the mouth ; but appears 
quite harmless. I found a narwhal stranded in 
a remote creek on the Island of Cape Breton. 
It was eighteen and a half feet in length, and 
would probably weigh six tons. 

The whale fishery of the Gulf and the coast 
of Labrador was first undertaken by the people 
of Nantucket. At present it is pursued to a 
small extent by vessels from Newfoundland and 
Gaspe ; but might, under proper management, 
be made very profitable to vessels from the 
United SUtes. 


Next in importance to the cod and herring 
fisheries of these northern latitudes are the 
seal fisheries. In the latter part of March and 
about the first of April vessels are fitted out at 
Newfoundland, and on .some of the shores of 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, and are " off 
for the ice." They are from 40 to 80 tons bur- 
then, with crews of 15 or 20 men each. They 
seek some opening in the ice floes, running into 
them until they are completely ice bound. 
•With saws and other appliances the crews cut 
away the ice, and penetrate as far as possible 
into its solid masses. Here for a short time 
they remain at rest, waiting the opening of a 
" seal meadow." Often, after a long and dreary 
night, the morning discovers to them thousands 
of young seals, not larger than kittens, scattered 
over the ice in all directions. The sealing crew 
will wait sometimes a fortnight, or three weeks, 
for the young seals to grow, or until they are 
as large as ordinary sized dogs. They then 
embark upon the ice with small boats, or punts, 
and with clubs and muskets commence the 
work of death, and stripping the pelts with the 
fat from the young seals, they transport them 
to their vessel to be afterwards drained for the 
oil. An Old sealer does not believe that these 
young seals are ever visited by their dams; 
but says, uniformly, that they feed upon ice 
alone. Indeed, it is remarkable how few 
old seals are seen among the ice where the 
young ones are so numerous. Among the few 
and scattered seniors of the oily race I have 
seen the hooded seal, which has a kind of move- 
able cap on his head, capable of being drawn 
down over the eye. The countenances of this 
variety of the phoca tribe are most singularly 
grave and amusing. Nothing can exceed the 
forlorn and dreary condition of a sealer in the 
ice during a storm, and in the night, when ever 
and anon his vessel is in danger of being crush- 
ed between the ice floes, from which there is 
no escape. Still thousands of fishermen ven- 
ture on these perilous voyages. Seals are also 
taken in strong nets in some of the small inlets 
of Labrador. 

While speaking of seals, I may mention the 
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walrus, an animal of great dimensions. They 
are usually shy. Nevertheless, I have known 
an instance of a boy approaching one very close- 
ly almost every day. At a place called Cas- 
cumpee, near the northern extremity of Prince 
Edward^s Island, a few years ago, a drove of 
walruses were driven ashore by the pressure of 
the ice. They attempted to cross a narrow 
neck of land, when, being discovered, they were 
attacked by the few inhabitants in that quar- 
ter, and a number of them were killed. I was 
at the place since, and the number of walrus 
bones on the ground attest the truth of the 
story. 

A single sealing vessel will frequently cap- 
ture 5,000 seals in a month, which is considered 
and called a good fare. The numbers taken by 
vessels fitted out at Newfoundland amount to 
500,000 annually. 

The value of the fisheries, to which I have 
adverted, to this country can scarcely be over- 
estimated. France has long viewed the fisheries 
of Newfoundland as the nursery of her navy, 
and she has 16,000 men engaged in this em- 
ployment. Newfoundland sends 10,000 men 
annually to the seal fishery, and Qreat Britain 
has not less than 50,000 sailors upon the shores 
I have described, engaged in the fisheries. It 
is to this employment also that the United 
States would look in the painful event of war, 
for seamen to man her fleets. At the present 
time the fishermen of the United States main- 
tain a decided advantage over the fisherman 
of the provinces in the bounties he receives 
upon the produce of his industry. The Amer- 
ican is, I believe, the best fisherman in the 
world. The occupation is natural to him, and 
affords scope for his industry and ingenuity. 

In conclusion, there is evidently much to be 
done in aid of this class of people. The fisher- 
man should be provided with the best charts, 
and all those pbilosophical instruments that 
give indications of the winds and weather. He 
might also receive much advantage from a bet- 
ter knowledge of the Natural History of fishes. 
Added to these lighthouses and fog-bells upon 
dangerous shoals, and upon remote capes and 
headlands, would guide him in the perils of the 
atonn. 


JOURNEY FROM NAGASAKI TO JEDDO. 
The following which appeared in the Java 
Courant, of the 5th December, 1858, describes 
the official journey of the Dutch Commissioner 
in Japan, from Nagasaki to the capital, and 
presents so terse and clever a portraitui*e of 
social life in this little-known nation that we 
have considered it worthy of preservation in 
the Journal. Our readers will find in it much 
that is valuable in geography, natural history, 
industrial economy, and ethics ; and, moreover, 
it is a pleasantly written and interesting article, 
which will attract more than usual attention : 

From Nagasaki the route lay across Kiu-Siu 
to Kokura, from thence across the Strait Van 
de Capallen to Senienoseki, afterwards in a 
Japanese junk through the inland sea to Ilioge, 
and from thence again by land to Osaka, and 
by Kiota (Miaca) to Jeddo. 

The whole jouniey was a state procession. 
In each town or village the Commissioner on 
his arrival was met by the local authorities, 
who saluted him by bowing to the ground. 
Persons belonging to the cortege of the Com- 
missioners — which was joined by each land- 
holder on entering his ground — preceded the 
train and ordered the people to kneel, which 
was generally done, even by persons at a con 
siderable distance from the road employed in 
the fields. These marks of honor were repeated 
along the whole route. 

In most places the roads were cleared and 
swept. Two persons with brooms went before 
the train. In the villages every one had a broom 
placed before the door of his house; before 
some houses also lay two small heaps of sand 
or earth and a bucket of water, with which the 
road was sanded, graveled and sprinkled in 
honor of the Commissioner. In the evening 
each house was lighted up by a paper lantern. 
Similar marks of honor, but on a larger scale, 
were shown to the Commissioner whenever 
he passed public buildings; in front of these 
stood ten buckets of water in a pyramidal heap.. 
In a number of places the fire engines were 
rigged out and decorated in the Japanese 
fashion. In front cf the castles of the noble- 
men, Japanese officers were drawn up at the 
grand entrance, some with their state banners 
and some on horses. 

In all the villages and towns, the middle of 
the streets through which the commander 
passed was kept clear, and the principal inha- 
bitants were drawn up in rows in front of the 
houses ; the greatest silence was observed. 
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The Commissioner regularly occapied the 
houses of tlie landed proprietors, which were 
very well furnished and comfortable; but being 
built in the Japanese style there was no view 
from them. 

The population appeared prosperous, healthy 
and able-bodied, and even the lowest class was 
well dressed. When the Commissioner left 
Nagasaki the smallpox was very prevalent there, 
but at a distance of four or five miles from that 
town it ceased. In proportion to the popula- 
tion the numbefs marked by smallpox were 
not great. Vaccination is generally known; 
but being too much left to the population them- 
selves, children are not vaccinated till their 
peventh or eighth year. Opthalmia appears 
very prevalent, and many persons blind of one 
eye, or totally so, were noticed. Leprosy and 
clephantisis were occasionally met with, but 
they did not appear to be generally prevalent. 
The style of building and arrangement of the 
houses is very plain, and a great uniformity 
everywhere prevails. They are all of wood 
and clay ; but in the country the houses were 
found more generally covered with tiles. 

The whole country is a succession of hills 
and valleys, which present very picturesque 
scenes. The public roads, which near Nagasaki 
are but indifferent, were everywhere excellent, 
as much as possible running thi*ough the low 
ground, and, where the nature of the country 
permitted, unusually broad and overhung by 
large pine trees. In some places avenues were 
found some hours' journey in length. The 
bridges in general are very excellent, and fre- 
quently built of hewn stone. 

Agriculture appears to occupy an important 
position in Japan, and, according to the Com- 
missioner, has attained great perfection. On 
the outward journey the fields were sown with 
wheat, rye, rape seed, and different kinds of 
peas and beans. On the return journey, three 
months later, the Commissioner noticed that 
the same fields were planted with rice, cotton, 
gum, oil seed, maize, millet, and different legu- 
minous plants. Tobacco is only found in small 
patches, and the leaves are dried in the houses 
in very small quantities. Gardens of tea are 
not met with, but the tea plant is found on the 
borders of the fields. The product of this cul- 
ture does not seem to be considered as worth 
manufacture. The Commissioner only noticed 
silk growing on a very small scale. The wax 
tree was abundant, and many new plantations 
of it were seen. Gardens or vegetable cultiva- 
tion were only found in the vicinity of the 
larger towns. The country produces venr few 
good fruits. 


The cherry tree is very abundant in Japan, 
and is unusually conspicuous from its beautiful 
blossom. Many orchards of peach trees wero 
observed. There are also in Japan abundance 
of pears, apricots, plums and several kinds of 
apples, as well as the vine. But most of these 
fruits are uncateable by Europeans when un- 
cooked, as the Japanese use all fruits in a half 
ripe state. The grafting of fruit trees is well 
known, but little practised. 

The ox is plentiful and well attended to, but 
is only used in cultivation and for transport* 
Stair feeding is only followed ; grazing is not 
to be met with. I'he horses are handsome, 
numerous and valuable. Rather more swine 
are reared than formerly. Fowls and ducks of 
different kinds are unusually fine. The wild 
animals consist of pigs, deer, hares, pheasants, 
ducks, thrushes, doves, plovers, snipes, &c. 

*The forests, which only exist on the higher 
part of the hills, consist principally of hand- 
some pine and cedar trees. Stone quaries are 
worked in almost every hill. At Nippon the 
hills are mostly composed of sand, and the 
water running down from them forms peculiar 
sand rivers, which have already nearly filled up 
a number of bays. Coal mines are being more 
and more worked, especially in the district of 
Tsikusen, at Kiusiu. The Commissioner did 
not take notice any other mines; but on one 
occasion he remarked a finger post, on which 
was written " Road to the Silver Mine." 

Sea fishing is practised on a large scale, and 
the coast is covered with fishing villages. 

Sakki distilleries were seen in many places. 
Water mills are abundant, from the facilities 
afforded by the numerous mountain streams. 
From the same cause irrigation is much used 
in the rice cultivation. 

With the exception of the residences of the 
higherfimctionaries and the military, each house 
on the side of the high road is literally either 
a store or workshop, wherein an almost exclu- 
sive retail native trade is carried on, which 
f resents very few objects suitable for export, 
n every house one is certain to find either a 
spinning wheel or loom. The population is 
without doubt great, but it has accumulated in 
an unusual manner on the borders of the high 
rcMMls. Scarcely is one village left before an- 
other is entered, many of which might be 
called towns. The number of large towns 
through which the Commissioner passed was 
very considerable. Several of these are united 
to each other by streets some hours journey in 
length. 

The means of overland transport are suscep- 
tible of great improvement. Transport by 
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means of wheel carriage there is almost none. 
On the other hand, some rivers are navigated 
by means of small craft, and the coasting trade 
is uncommonly brisk, especially in the inland 
sea, between Kiu-Siu, Nippon 'and Sikokf. 
"When the Commissioner crossed this beautiful 
sea it was covered with sails. Kokura, lying 
on Van der Capellen Strait, although a large 
town, has a very indifferent harbor, in conse- 
quence of which very few junks anchor there. 
8cmeno Seki, on the other hand, is resorted to 
by junks from all parts of Japan — in some 
months by upwards of a thousand daily. 

On the 23d of April the Commissioner ar- 
rived at Jeddo, where he found a large house 
ready for him, on the south side of the castle, 
prepared at the expense of the government. A 
number of Japanese ofiBcers were ready to re- 
ceive him, who informed him that, in conse- 
quence of indisposition, the Governor of Naga- 
saki could not then visit him, but would do so 
in a few days. The Americai^ plenipotentiary 
was lodged on the north side of the castle in a 
similar manner, and .immediately exchanged 
courtesies with the Dutch Commissioner. 

AH due preparations having been made, the 
Commissioner was, on the 13th of May, ad- 
mitted to an audience with the Emperor, who 
was found seated on his throne, surrcunded by 
bis councillors. The Commissioner advanced, 
making three bows, and a conversation, which 
bad been arranged beforehand, ensued, the Em- 
peror speaking in the Japanese language and 
the Commissioner in Dutch, without the inter- 
vention of interpreters. The Commissioner 
then withdrew. 

The Commissioner retifmed to Nagasaki by 
the same route he had formerly taken, and ar- 
rived there the 17th of August. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATISTICS. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES.* 
By the inevitable decree of a Divine Power, 
man is made to earn his daily bread* by the 
sweat of his brow ; and, for the few who are 
placed above the necessity of unceasing toil, 
vast numbers are compelled to labor for a bare 
subsistance. A manufacturer of cotton goods 
in Rhode Island, recently deceased, who had 
accumulated a fortune of nearly two millions 
of dollars, once informed me that for every $150 

* BeoGvolent societies among the laboring classes. A 
paper retul before the Aniericon Goo^rnphical and Sta- 
tistical Society by James Wynne, M.D. 


of this large capital he had had the services of 
a laborer for an entire year, at a rate of wages 
barely necessary for his daily support. 

Nor does there appear to exist any reason to 
complain at this arrangement of human society 
so far as the happiness of the mass of mankind 
is concerned, for that same power which has 
doomed the human race to toil has, likewise, 
infused a mixture of sorrow and joy into the 
lot of each individual, and it not unfrequently 
happens that the possessor of wealth or jwwer, 
with its vast accumulated responsibilities, has 
more real suffering than he who carelessly 
wends his way to his daily recurring toii. 

While in health, labor is the most potent as- 
suager of the ills of humanity; and he is as 
great a benefactor who provides the honest poor 
with the means of labor at remunerative wages, 
as he who erects hospitals for their sustenance 
when deprived of the means of taking care of 
themselves. 

But experience teaches that disease is con 
stantly alternating with health, and, while it 
deprives the individual of the physical power 
to earn his own livelihood, places him under 
the necessity of supplying new and imperious 
wants. The more provident of those whose 
daily labor yields a bare maintenance usually 
make provision for this condition in advance, 
and, by appropriating a part of their weekly 
earnings to this purpose, render unnecessary 
the patronage of those benevolent societies 
which are scattered broadcast over the lafld. I 
propose to invito your attention to such facb* 
connected with these relief societies as benevo- 
lent individuals, or societies constituted like 
the one which I have the honor to address, 
have collected and arranged, and although my 
subject may not furnish the same field for ele- 
gant arrangement of thought or beauty of dic- 
tion as some others, yet it yields to none in 
practical importance. 

Is it not something to ascertain the chances 
of life and health, under diverse circumstances 
and varied employments? Is it not of the 
greatest importance to procure reliable infor- 
mation upon which the hard earnings thus 
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taken from daily labor to provide for inevitable 
but uncertain disease, sball be so husbanded as 
not to disappoint those, who, with no hope of 
future means, abstract from a small weekly al- 
lowance a sum sacred to this object. The 
proper disposition of this involves one of the 
most sacred of trusts whose influence extends 
far beyond the immediate recipients, and con- 
stitutes a strong bond for the good behavior 
and faithful citizenship of that large and worthy 
class who arc engaged in mechanical pursuits. 
So long as they have confidence in beneficial 
sick societies, so long will they continue as a 
whole to appropriate a part of their earnings 
to their own maintenance and that of their 
families when disabled by accident or disease ; 
but let this conlidcncc be lost, and sickness will 
fmd them a charge upon the public purse, and 
health-careless and improvident members of 
society, if nothing worse. 

Here is an important reason for ascertaining 
the foundation upon which provident societies 
rest ; and it happens that the principles which 
lie at their base involve such accuracy of sta- 
tistics, and such intricate mathematical calcula- 
tions, as to place them beyond the reach of 
those more immediately concerned, and to impose 
the task of their elucidation upon learned men, 
either singly, or formed into such societies as the 
American Geographical and Statistical Society. 

Life assurance, and government annuity offices, 
where the more opulent usually make provi- 
sion for the future, have within the last half 
century done much to develope this subject so 
far as their own operations are concerned ; but 
even here there is much, especially in this 
country, where the movements of population 
are not as well defined as in Europe, to be 
learned. I speak advisedly upon this subject, 
because it has been my good fortune to have 
been appointed by a society whose usefulness 
is as extensive as its vast resources, to investi- 
gate and report upon this very subject, to which 
report I would refer for sonic very curiou.s, and, 
it is to bo hoped, reliable information upon this 
subject. 

It may surprise those members who have not 


had their attention particularly directed to 
vital statistics, to learn, that within the last 
twelve years we have had absolutely no statis- 
tics in a reliable form upon which to base an 
inquiry into the principles regulating the move- 
ments and probable results of beneficial socie- 
ties among the laboring classes in any country. 
It is true that Mr. Ansell had collected and 
published in 1835, under the superintendence 
of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge, some valuable statistics gleaned 
from Scotch societies ; but it remained for Mr. 
Neison, the eminent Actuary of the Medical 
Invalid and General Life Office of London, in 
the discharge of the duties of his office, to col- 
lect and arrange the first comprehensive series 
of tables upon this subject, which were read 
before the Statistical Society of London, in 
March, 1845, an(f published in the valuable 
journal of the Society in that and the follow- 
ing year. 

I particularly allude to these papers, because, 
prior to their appearance, it was supposed that 
the chances of life were altogether in favor of 
the privileged classes, and that length of days 
was far from being a concomitant with the 
laborious toil and exposure of the hardy arti- 
zan; but these tables demonstrate that the 
chances of life were better among the latter 
than among any other class of which the 
healthiest life tables give us an account. 

This is a gratifying fact, and one which de- 
monstrates how admirably in the physical, as 
well as the moral world, Providence has shaped 
his ends, so as to measure out to each his due 
allowance of advantages and disadvantages. 
* The members of benevolent societies in every 
country almost exclusively belong to those who 
are subjected to severe toil, conioined either to 
an excess of temperature, vitiated air, and con- 
strained positions, or to the inclemencies of the 
seasons. Their dwellings are usually of an in- 
ferior order, and in the most unwholesome parts 
of towns, all of which would appear to indicate 
a less duration or probability of life than among 
those habituated to the comforts and luxuries 
which environ the upper clu.sses of society, and 
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bestow the appearance at least of superior en- 
joyment and immunity from disease. But, on 
the other hand, it must be remembered that 
the payment of the small weekly stipend ne- 
cessary to constitute membership, presupposes 
a certain degree of thrift, which places the 
members above the reckless and improvident, 
who are exposed by imprudence or want of 
frugality, to vicissitudes of poverty and disease. 

The Massachusetts registration returns, which 
record the average age at death of a large num- 
ber of occupations for nine years and more, 
exhibit a wide disparity in the chances of life 
in different pursuits. 

While these remarks hold good in regard to 
the recipients of the benefits of relief societies 
in general, it is equally true the expectation of 
life is very different in differeat mechanical pur- 
suits. This not only holds good in regard to 
the inhabitants of town and country as com- 
pared with each other, but likewise of the in- 
habitants of either engaged in different avoca- 
tions. Thus Mr. Neison found that while the 
average expectation of workmen in general at 
the age of 30 was 36 years ; that of miners was 
but 33, or three years less ; of bakers 32, or five 
years less; of plumbers, painters and glaziers 30 
years, or six years less, and of clerks 27, or nine 
years less. 

The observation of Mr. Neison was followed 
by those of Mr. Ratcliffe, Corresponding Secre- 
tary of the Manchester Unity of Odd Fellows, 
and Mr. Finlaison, Jun., who was employed by 
the British Government to make his observa- 
tions. The observations of Neison and Finlai- 
son were based upon returns made, under an 
Act of Parliament, by the friendly societies ; 
and those of Mr. Ratcliffe upon the sickness 
among the Odd Fellows. The three form the 
most reliable data on this subject extant. In 
this country the Rev. J. D. Williamson of 
Alabama, has collected the statistics of the 
operations of disease and mortality among the 
Odd Fellows for ten years, which, although 
more defective than the returns previously 
noted, are yet of much value. A slight effort 
upon the part of this numerous and widely ex- 1 


tended body might furnish a series of statistics, 
not only of the highest value to themselves, 
but of the greatest importance to the cause of 
science. 

This institution, (Odd Fellows), resembles in 
many of its characteristics a vast provident 
society, but it unfortunately contains in its or- 
ganization some of the most objectionable fea- 
tures found in beneficial institutions. " It is," 
says Mr. Williamson, one of its ablest and most 
philanthropic members, "in its material aspect 
and monetary arrangements a widely-extended 
organization, founded upon the principles of 
guarantyism or assurance, and its practical ope- 
rations are no more or less than an insurance 
upon the life and health of its members. Its 
provisions for the sick are an insurance upon 
health, and its arrangements for the benefit of 
widows and orphans are an insurance upon 
life." This society, according to its last report, 
numbers upwards 193,000 members, scattered 
over every portion of our common Union, en- 
gaged in multifarious occupations, subject to ^ 
the influences of town and country life — of ^ 
Northern and Southern climates, and, in short, 
to all the modifications which are known to 
exercise an important influence over health and 
disease. 

It can furnish the experience of nearly 200,- 
000 years of human life in a single year. It can 
lay its finger upon the precise amount of sick- 
ness and mortality that shall occur at every 
year of age in that vast circle of human expe- 
rience, and in ten years it can gather a mass of 
facts and statistics such as is not surpassed in 
the world. And yet, with these facts before 
them, and the lively, nay, vital interest which 
they possess in their correct tabulation ; for so 
certainly as they long neglect this subject, just 
so certainly is their body doomed to inevitable 
and speedy dissolution. They have up to the 
present moment failed to bestow upon this suIh 
ject that attention which its importance and 
the interests of humanit}*^ demand. 

The results- of these various observers, al- 
though different in detail, have nevertheless 
some marked points of resemblance. The fol- 
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lowing table gives, in weeks and decimals of 
w^ceks, tbe average time each member of the 
societies, which fell under their notice, was 
sick during one year : 

#— SICKNESS IN WEEKS TO ONE YKAB OF IdVfi.^s 

William- 
Age. Finlaison. Neisoo. Ratcliffe. son 

25-35 .98 .91 .82 .60 

35-45 1.18 1.21 1.10 .71 

45^5 1.68 202 I9l 1.24 

55-65 2.84 4.39 4.62 2.76 

65-75 6.76 14 77 10.24 8.29 

Now all these observations impress us with 
the important fact, that the liability to disease 
increases with great rapidity as life advances, and 
that while among a given number of persons, 
whose ages range from 25 to 35, the average 
amount of sickness in each year is less than one 
week, among those between 55 and G5, it will 
have increased to four weeks, and among those 
who have attained the mature age of 65 to 75, 
it will have risen to from eight to twelve weeks. 

By making a due allowance for suporanua- 
tion, in which the members are placed upon 
the sick liat, we have still a formidable array 
of disease in the declining years of life. 

My observation would hardly lead me to be- 
lieve that a similar amount of disease attends 
the last years of the life of those in more opu- 
lent circumstances. 

Yet, even here, the same law of increased 
sickness with advancing years is found without 
an exception, to obtain. In all this, we cannot 
fail to remark how constant and uniform nature 
is to her own laws. When a law of mortality 
or disease as it alfects a certain place is ascer- 
tained, it is easy to foreshadow by its aid what 
will bo the probable amount of sickness and 
mortality among those of each particular age. 

No one if in health is enabled to tell whether 
he will sicken or remain in health during a 
given period ; or, if sickness occurs, whether it 
will be mortal or result in a restoration to 
health; much less can an indifferent person sin- 
gle out from a community those against whose 
breasts the shafts of disease and death will be 
aime<l ; but he can dctenninc with considerable 
certainty the number of persons who will be 
attacked by disease, the average duration of 


disease, and the number of cases which will 
eventuate in health or final dissolution. 

Not only does this hold good in relation to 
disease and mortality, which present themselves 
as unbidden guests, and will not be denied ad- 
mission, but also in those things where we are 
perfectly free to accept or reject. Take for 
example the case of marriage, usually a matter 
of pure volition on the part of those contract- 
ing its obligations. Here, as in the case of 
mortality, masses are found to act in obedience 
to laws, of which they have either no concep- 
tion, or do not take into account. It is possible 
for a statistician in advance, not only to deter- 
mine the number of marriages which will take 
place in a given population each year, with much 
exactness, but likewise to say how many of 
these will be contracted between bachelors and 
single women — how many between widowers 
and widows — widowers and single women — 
widows and bachelors, and old and young per- 
sons. Not one of the persons contracting this 
ceremony does so for the purpose of affecting 
this general statistical result. Yet, under the 
influence of the darts of Cupid, they are found 
to arrange themselves into the aggregate com- 
binations foreshadowed by the man of science. 

By far the larger proportion of marriages 
take place between those never before married, 
and l>etween the ages of 20 and 25, although 
the records show some eccentricities which sta- 
tistics do not pretend to account for — thus we 
see a youth of 16 marrying a girl of 19, and 
one of 17 uniting himself to a girl of 14. The 
oldest couple was a Mr. Calvin Kilbum, aged 
91, who led to the altar a blushing bride of 70 
years. In 1850 again we find a bachelor of 20 
marrying a female over 40 ; one of 24 marrying 
a widow of 42 ; a bachelor of 35 marrying a 
widow over 60, and another man of 40 wedding 
a youthful widow of between 75 and 80. 

It is obvious that if these laws are uniform, 
the society which acts in accordance with them 
will be competent to comply with whatever 
obligations it assumes, and that the one that 
disregards them will be like a ship at sea with- 
out guide or compass, always in imminent 
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danger of being stranded upon some hidden 
rock. 

It appears but the part of ordinary prudence 
for those who are instrumental in founding and 
gOTeming beneficial societies to ascertain the 
causes likely to affect them, and to base their 
future results upon them. Unfortunately such 
is not the fact ; and, as a consequence, their 
foundations are often unstable and their hopes 
of usefulness too frequently unreal. Mr. Nei- 
son, in order to ascertain the true condition of 
friendly societies in England, selected at random 
fifty, in which the total amount of annual con- 
tribution for the age of 35 was £1 123. 3d. ; 
while, in order to supply a benefit of £1 weekly 
for the period of sickness, which experience 
showed their members to be liable, the annual 
contribution should have been £2 78. Q^d. The 
inadequacy of such a society to provide for all 
the benefits its proposes, is evident. '< It is a 
most lamentable condition,^' he remarks, *^ in 
which to find societies aiming at designs so be- 
nevolent and praiseworthy." 

The importance of this subject in England 
may be judged from the fact that Mr. Finlai- 
son's tables are calculated upon the returns of 
3,787 societies, embracing 542,000 members — 
and, from estimates by competent persons, it is 
believed that the number of those who belong 
to benefit societies throughout the United 
Kingdom does not fall short three millions. 
The number in the United States is likewise 
very great ; but what proportion they bear to 
the entire population, there are no means of 
ascertaining. It is a matter for consideration 
whether a subject so closely interwoven with 
the welfare of a large class of our fellow citi- 
zens might not form a legitimate subject of in- 
quiry in our next census. 

I have taken some pains to ascertain the con- 
dition of friendly societies in this city. Tbe 
i\umbcr is large, the membership great, and the 
dues and boncfits in most of them discharged 
with a praiseworthy regularity ; but in none 
do I find either a correct series of statistics of 
past operations or a prudential and certain pro- 
vision for the future. The larger proportion of 


these societies have been recently organized, 
few extending back beyond ten or fifteen years, 
and most of their members are comparatively 
young men. A society of this kind may sur- 
vive for twenty-five or thirty years, with all 
the external appearance of perfect security. 
Those who manage its afiairs finding its income 
exceeding its expenditure, and a small fund ac- 
cumulating, are disposed to look upon it as 
highly prosperous and worthy of all confidence ; 
but, in so doing, they too frequently lose sight 
of the hirge increase of expenditure, which the 
inevitable infirmities of its older members will 
sooner or later require at its hands. The two 
oldest and apparently best conducted beneficial 
societies in the city are the Tailors' Benevolent 
Society, about twenty-five years old, and 
the Typographical Society, founded in 1809. 
Neither of these societies has an accumulated 
fund for future use beyond two or three thou- 
sand dollars. Hitherto they have been enabled 
to discharge their assumed obligations by the 
falling off* of many old members, from various 
causes, before they become burdensome by the 
natural march of infirmity, and the accession 
of young and vigorous members; but these 
chance contingencies cannot be supposed always 
to act in their favor, and the time may soon ar- 
rive when the increase of sick allowances will 
far exceed the income from the weekly stipend 
paid by their members. 

So long as an influx of young members con- 
tinues, the funds may appear to maintain a posi- 
tion of apparent prosperity; but when the 
members shall have passed the meridian of life, 
and have begun to experience the infirmities of 
years, the stability of these societies will come 
to be fairly tested. 

The almost invariable practice is to admit 
members of every age, not excluded by their 
age from admission at all, upon the same terms. 
This is clearly unfair to the younger members, 
who have not only a large amount of vitality 
and probable exemption from disease, but will 
be obliged to delay the reception of their bene- 
fits until the society may be in no condition to 
respond to them. All the contingencies of 
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profit and loss are in favor of tho older mem- 
bers and against the younger ones; and it 
8eems but reasonable that the scale of admis- 
sions and weekly dues should be graduated with 
reference to this disparity. 

The importance of this subject not only to 
those who are the immediate recipients of the 
benefits, but to those whose duty it is to pro- 
vide for the indigent, when unable to provide 
for themselves, cannot well be over estimated. 
The highest legislative capacity, in the most 
civilized nations of the world, has always been 
directed to subjects akin to this. A remark- 
able feature of our own legislation is that mat- 
ters of this kind seldom burden our statute 
book, or the thoughts of our grave legislators. 

When the Statistical Congress recently as- 
sembled at Brussells, royalty felt itself honored 
by entertaining the learned men gathered from 
every part of Europe at a regal banquet. At a 
meeting of the Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science held a few years since, at 
Washington, the President of our own Repub- 
lic permitted them to assemble and depart with- 
out any official or social acknowledgment of 
their presence. 

I allude to these facts for tho purpose of 
showing how little aid can be expected from 
our own general or municipal governments, 
until forced to consider these subjects by a 
pre:)sure from without, which they will find 
themselves unable to resist ; and to urge upon 
thui Society, whose members are influenced by 
loftier motives and more disinterested zeal than 
is now found in our legislative halls, to take 
this important subject into their respectful 
consideration. Secure to the laboring classes a 
safe investment for the money appropriated by 
them to provide for future sickness, and you 
will diminish in like proportion the sum re- 
quired to be paid for the maintenance of pau- 
perism. Let these sums be frittered away in 
unsubsUntial foundations, and pauperism and 

its associate charges roust inevitablv increase. 

The American Geographical and Statistical 
Society cannot be more usefully employed than 
in elucidating the questions which form the 
subject of this paper. 


WHITE POPULATION OF S. CAROLINA. 

A decennial State census has been taken 
since 1809, with the following results : 

Total. 


1809 217,482 

1819 231.828 

1829 250,943 


1839. 
1849- 

1859. 


-InoreHse 


Total. 
257,117 
280,585 
304,112 


Ratio. 

Absolute. p. t 

1809-19 14,346 659 

1819-29 19,115 824 

1829-39 6,174 2.46 

1839-19 23,468 912 

1849-59 23,627 8.39 

— And the following is given as the carlv enu- 
merations of the white population in 1C70, 150 ; 
in 1700, 6,500 ; in 1723, 14,000 ; in 1734, 7,233 ; 
in 1765, 40,000 ; in 1773, 65,000 : in 1792, 146,- 
178, and in 1800, 196,255. 


PORK TRADE OF INTERIOR STATES. 
The pork trade has become one of vast im- 
portance and is yearly increasing. It is chiefly 
carried on in the States immediately bordering 
on the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. The num- 
ber of hogs annually slaughtered is now nearly 
two millions and a half; in 1857-8, it was 
2,208,975, and in 1858-9, 2,436,863, showing an 
increase in the latter on the former year of 
over 10 per cent The slaughter returns for 
the States severally are as follows : 


■1857-8- 




-1868-9 » 






o 

•^5 -? S JS It -2 & 

So ^ J3 'O'o a o 

iR •<! iM *" &^ 

Ohio 610,000 241 28 624,109 196 23 

Indiana-. 441,886 202 31 407,636 186 22 

Illinois .. 463,577 202 37 696,136 183 27 

Wifloonsm 16,000 235 30 32,702 230 28 

Iowa.... 86,683 199 39 168,217 173 22 

MiBsoari. 176,386 202 27 155,774 174 23 

Kentacky 372,609 212 31 397,117 217 33 

Tennessee 42,876 213 37 65,172 218 39 

From this table, however, it is evident that 
although the number of hogs slaughtered was 
so much in advance of the slaughter of the 
preceding year, the products were not commen- 
surately increased, as both the average weight 
and the yield of lard were much less per hog. 
As regards the average weight there was 
an increase in the latter year of about 6 per 
cent., and as regards the failing off in the lard 
it has been nearly 5 lbs. per hog. The returns 
above given embrace 179 places at which hogs 
were itlaughtered. 
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STATISTICAL REPORT OF THE SONS OP TEMPERANCE OF NORTH AMERICA,* 

Bein^ a Synopsis of Returns of Grand Divisions of the Order, for the term beginning January 
1st, 1858, and ending December 31st, 1858, both days inclusive : 

as §) t I ^E . 3 g 

•S -S ^ S "2 r» 9e -<*a I •- I Sl 

'X « T3 ^ ^ ^ 5 f^S -Bg ^> -a s « wl 




-^ "S .^ S I ^ ^ I I ••! 1-5^ t ^ 'S §a 

2 ^ a i- S. ^ ^ •? ^ 5 -S^ ^ -a 2 -s^ 


E.N.York.- 33 376 98 132 9 68 32 20 1,254 14 392 $4,639 $2,034 916,590 

W.N.York.. 49 672 233 193 11 118 47 24 1,314 24 1,027 1,064 900 4,695 

Now Jersey.. 36 192 77 150 6 48 31 15 1,210 4 100 3,237 1,266 9,587 

Maryland-.' 46 627 152 145 11 128 261 9-2,015 34 962 5,733 2,204 25,493 

Pennsylyania 74 1,475 90 304 19 138 17 29 3,899 28 •• 13,257 4,586 20,115 

Connecticut.. 4 23 9 18 1 5 2 .. 200 4 75 669 344 3,119 

Mamachosetts 88 5,496 256 199 14 235 137 32 6,261 78 5,963 16,879 2,323 9,352 

Virginia 234 3,532 334.1,162 77 1,150 455 148 6,483 116 .* 14,472 7,219 29,082 

Maine 67 1,310 177 191 7 101 44 •. 2,661 40 1,609 2,805 292 1,598 

Ohio 126 2,110 224 481 34 417 201 73 3,859 81 3,377 6,547 779 9,592 

Delaware 4 9 .• 4 .• 4 2 .. 118 .. >. 291 81 1,357 

Indiana 75 2,220 336 382 28 377 145 38 2,430 60 1,200 6.689 334 7,000 

Tennessee... 45 605 30 153 15 195 65 17 1,800 .. .. 1,876 282 4,310 

N. Carolina.. 71 1,123 212 602 23 438 301 257 2,383 65 1,200 1,077 376 6,987 

Kentucky ..* 60 350 229 356 15 272 93 30 1,312 36 ** 1,420 231 6,133 

Georgia 31 290 •• 38 13 43 11 9 661 .. •. 737 58 1,955 

nUnois 64 1,731 294 296 22 314 79 43 2,851 .. 1,183 6,914 273 2,188 

Rhode Island. 13 241 9 78 6 72 23 41 660 12 432 130 61 1,106 

Miaaouri 66 1,811 287 273 16 321 89 20 2^042 34 810 4,088 323 5,229 

j^, xlamp .... D 70 .. .. .* .. .. .. lOo £ SS . * . • . * 

Lonaiana.... 8 161 76 84 8 41 24 23 279 .. •• 1,268 314 2,496 

S.Carolina... 67 979 172 257 17 176 66 26 1,751 16 452 2,968 91 1,822 

Alabama.... 8 149 25 58 3 56 31 11 236 3 .. 562 .. 4,630 

N.Bran^ick. 89 1,361 116 447 20 292 154 61 6,751 33 736 6,734 1,364 10,666 

MiiisstBsippi.. 14 102 6 133 3 133 42 14 617 3 .. 192 125 4,955 

Iowa 11 218 149 28 1 22 8 1 344 .. .. 634 12 189 

Wisconsin... 8 93 33 16 1 11 6 3 197 8 .. 126 6 146 

N.Scotia.... 18 1,984 298 640 14 274 141 76 3,491 50 864 6,318 1,317 6,589 

Vermont ...• 10 253 24 18 4 13 6 .. 478 6 U3 751 38 2,671 

X ex as •.*..** *■ ** .* *. .. *. .* .. *• .• .. .. .. .. 

Arkansas-... 60 228 32 67 6 63 28 9 679 25 *• 445 10 232 

Florida 11 242 6 87 2 126 26 9 1,385 8 .. 769 84 3,508 

Pr. S(l. Isl Q. .. .. .. •••• •• •• •« •• «• •« •. •• •■ 

Canada W... 336 4,018 2,220 2,055 47 1,135 416 113 10,479 129 3,468 13,728 784 23,582 

Newfound.... 1 14 .. 22 .. 10 1 .. 104 1 3 576 42 1,000 

California... 75 1,850 646 686 23 510 169 70 2,033 60 .. 16,890 2,426 32,919 

Canada E... 15 466 188 133 4 69 47 15 667 .. .. 1,323 60 1,222 

£. Tonn 13 199 93 69 5 68 25 6 392 .. .. 402 75 454 

S. Kentucky. 63 757 177 2'22 10 266 88 74 3,680 63 .. 918 3,616 6,916 

Oregon 21 160 .. 27 .. 23 10 2 650 21 .. 1,200 .. 400 

Wash. Tor. . . 6 


*• •• mm mm 


Total 1,986 37,987 7,206 9,986 495 7,752 3,353 1,307 76,422 1,046 23,988 $146,448 $34,317 $285,876 


LOMBARDY. 

It is not without interest to estimate the 
pecuniary loss which Austria will suffer from 
giving up Lombardy. This province, which has 
a superficies of 8,831 square miles, contains 


* An Abstract from the Journal of the Proceedings 

of the National Division of the Sons of Temperance of 

North America ; 16th Annual Session, held at Phila- . » i j ^ ^c^a not 

delphin June 1859. ; m Lombardy on an average to 12fl. 28 kreutzers. 


3,009,505 inhabitants. It has contributed to 
the total receipts of Austria, in direct and in- 
direct taxes, which in 185G amounted to 335,- 
976,150 florins, a sum of 36,185,631 florins. 
ITiat part is proportionably very considerable ; 
for whilst in the whole monarchy the tax is on 
an average of 8 fl. 53 kr. per head, it amounts 
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Both in an agricultural and indiistrial point of 
view liombardy was one of the richest pro- 
vincea of the monarchy. The value of landed 
property is officially estimated, according to 
the net produce, at a capital of 1,054,722,666 
florins, and the value of the soil only at 159,- 
409,925 florins. Tlie annual industrial revenue 
of the Lombards, among whom the lists of the 
contributors reckon 7,304 dealers and manu- 
fif^turcrs, 1,216 hawkers, 60,700 workmen in 
factories, 56,388 servants, and 357,489 journey- 
men, is estimated at 61, 858 florins. The Aus- 
trian florin is worth about 50 cents of our 
money. 


ECUADORIAN DEBT. 

The debt of Ecuador to the British public 
amounts to J&1,824,000, bearing a minimum in- 
terest of one and a maximum of six per cent. 
For the due payment of the interest one-fourth 
of the customs receipts of Guayaquil have been 
specially hypothecated. The bondholders have 
lately memorialized the Foreign office to inter- 
fere in protecting their interests, viewing the 
blockade of that port by the Peruvians as a 
serious confiscation of their property, and the 
Miniister has promised to pay due attention to 
the subject. 

From the same memorial we learn that the 
Ecuadorian Qovernment has adjudicated to the 
British bondholders 4,500,000 acres of land, in 
payment of jC566,600, being part of the debt, 
and issued therefor 5,666 land warrants of XlOO 
each. These lands consist of five distinct as- 
signments, three of which — the Pailon, Ata- 
cames, and Molletura — are situated west of the 
Cordillera, and two — the Camelos and Guala- 
quira — lie to the eastward of these mountains. 
The holders of the land warrants have formed 
themselves into a company, and bad in view 
the immediate occupation of the lands. 

But to this arrangement the Peruvian Go- 
vernment objects, and it would appear that the 
proceedings of the Equadorian authorities in 
this matter are the pretext for the present war. 
Peru claims the lands sequestered as a part of I 


her own domain ; and, furthermore, has become 
jealous of British influence on the Amazon. 

Should it be the intention of the British 
Government to interfere in this affair, we may 
anticipate difficulties on the western coast, in 
which our Qovernment may have a word or two 
on the subject of American interests, as our 
commerce in these regions has of late years be- 
come somewhat extensive, and will in the future 
seek a magnificent development. 


COAL TRADE OF WESTERN PENNSYL- 
VANIA. 

The bituminous coal trade of Western Penn- 
sylvania is rapidly assuming a magnitude of 
which few are aware. 

The Pennsy vania Railroad carried during the 
year 1858 no less than 187,535 tons, viz. ; from 
Blairsville 4,560 tons, from Latrobe 18 tons, 
from Manor Station 16,967 tons, from Irwin'^ 
59,278 tons, from Larimer's 44,409 tons, from 
Brinton's 296 tons, and from Wilkinsburg 62,- 
007 tons, and delivered at Philadelphia 73,915 
tons, at Pittsburg 98,542 tons, and at way sta- 
tions 14,078 tons. This exhibit does not in- 
clude 80,000 tons used by the railroad com- 
pany, nor does the report state where that 
quantity was obtained. 

During the same year the Pittsburg and 
Connellsville Railroad carried 7,902 tons, and 
the Alleghany Valley Railroad 20,622 tons; 
wliile the Monongahela Navigation carried 25,- 
696,669 bushels, and the product of tlie mines 
below the Navigation amounted to 3,291,666 
bushels. 

Reducing the tons to bushels at the rate of 
26j to the ton, the aggregate coal trade of the 
Pittsburg district may be set forth as follows : 

Carried by Pentiaylrania Railroad 4,969,677 buth 

Used by do. 2,120,000 " 

Carried by Pittsburg and Conn. RR- • • • 209,404 '< 

Carried by Alleghany Valley RR 646,483 » 

Carried by Mononghahela Navigation. 25,296,669 •' 
Prodnctfl of other districU 3,291,666 " 

Total Pittaburg and vicmity 36,833,892 baah. 

Valued at 5 cents a bushel, this amount 
would net $1,841,694 ; but on the average it 
must sell at a higher price, and, therefore, we 
may safely set down this trade in its present 
state of development as worth two millions of 
dollars a year. 
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WHEAT CROP OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Tbe wheat crop of 1859 has generally been 
harvested throughout the country, and sufficient 
is known to make a careful estimate of this im- 
portant staple, interesting fur present con- 
sideration and important for future reference. 
This has been don© by the New York Courier, 
Compared with 1858, the estimate is as follows: 


State. 185&— Bush. 

Now York 20,000,000 

Pennuylvinia 20,000.000 

VirgiDiA and N. Carolina- • 18,500,000 

Kentucky ia500,00U 

Ohio 22,000,000 

Indiana 13,000,000 

Illinoia 14,600,000 

Other States 42,000,000 


1859— Bush. 
22.000,000 
25,000,000 
20,000,000 
11,000,000 
26,000,000 
17,000,000 
20,000,000 
60,000,000 


Total 158,500,000 201,000,000 

The production in the Western States, which 
have tbe largest surplus for export, is shown by 
the following figures : 


State. 1858— Bush. 

Kentucky 8,600,000 

Ohio 22,000,000 

Indiana 13,000,000 

Illinois 14,600.000 


1859— Bnsh. 
11,000,000 
26,000,000 
17,000,000 
20,000,000 


Total 68,000,000 74,000,000 

The surplus for the present year in these 
States may be estimated .is follows : 

Bush. 

74,000,000 

36,000,000 


Crop 1859 

Consumption 5 bush per head 


Surplus crop 1859 38,000,000 

It is estimated that in addition to this, from 
one-sixth to one-fifth of the surplus crop of 

1858 is yet in the hands of the producers. We 

therefore have in the States, estimating last 

year's surplus crop of the West at twenty-four 

millions of bushels, as the gross : 

Bush. 

Suqjlus crop of 1859 38,000,000 

Sixteen I per cent on 1858 4,000,000 

Totol for export 42,000,000 

The total transportation of this at forty cents 
per bushel will give nearly seventeen millions 
uf dollars to our canals and railroads. 


ENGLISH COPPER MINES. 
From GrylVs Annual Alining SJieet, we con- 
dense the following interesting statistics of the 


Uopper Mines of Cornwall, for the year ending 
June 30tli, 1859 : 

About 120 mines in Cornwall sent copper to 
the " ticketing," or sales, during the year, mak- 
ing a total of 183,944 gross tons, of 21 cwt. 
each. The mine sending the largest quantity 
was the '^ Devon Great Consols," which turned 
out 23,748 gross tons ; tbe " United Mines" 
turned out 9,815 tons; "West Basset' 7,030 
tons, and "West Seton" 6,205. Five other 
mines exceeded 5,000 tons each, three over 
4,000 tons each, six over 3,000 tons each, seven 
over 2,000 tons each, twenty-one over 1,000 
tons each, and the balance ranging from 120 to 
900 tons each. 

The highest average price for ore sold during 
the year was that of the " Grambler and St. 
Aubyn" mine, £}7 2s. The total amount re- 
ceived for the ore sold was £1,079,075 17s., or 
over five and a quarter million dollars. The 
average price of^the ore sold was £5 17s. 6d. 
The ore produced 11,888 tons fine copper, the 
average standing price of which was £133 6s. 
The average produce of the ore was 6} per 
cent, of fine copper. 

We give below a table of the copper ores 
raised and sold in Cornwall during the past 
twenty years, showing the number of gross 
tons sold, the total amounts for which it sold, 
the per centage of fine copper produced, and 
the average value of the standard copper: 


Date. Ore (21 cvts.) Money. 

£ 


840 147,266 

841 135,090 

842 135,581 

843 144,806 

844 162,667 

846.. 

846..- 

847.. ■ 

848... 

849-.. 

860... 

861... 


. • 167,000 
••158,913 
. . 148,674 
• • 165,616 
. . 144,983 
. ■ 150,890 
. . 164,299 

852 15i,802 

653 180,096 

854 18(y,687 

855 188,969 

856 209,306 

857 198,697 

868 183,297 

869 183,944 


792,758 

819,900 

822,876 

804,445 

815,346 

836,350 

886,785 

830,739 

825,080 

716,917 

814,037 

808,244 

628,057 

1,124,561 

1.153,756 

1,212,686 

1,233,639 

1,276,844 

1,083,728 

1,079,075 


Produce. Standard. 

£ 8. 

108 10 

119 6 

120 16 
lie 1 

109 17 
103 10 
106 8 
103 12 

97 7 

92 n 

103 19 

101 

106 12 

136 16 

140 2 


7* 
7| 

7* 
7* 
71 

71 
7| 
8 

8i 
8* 
71 
7| 
7f 
6f 
6i 
64 
61 
6ft 
61 
61 


141 10 
140 
139 
135 
133 


6 
1 
6 
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COMMERCE OF CANADA. 

An abstract from the tables of '^ Trade and 
Navigation," exhibiting the results for the ten 
years ending 31st December, 1858 : 

1. Value of Imports into Canada. 
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EXPORTS OF OHIO. 
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EXPORTS OF OHIO. 
The Commissioner of Statistics gives in the 
annexed statement the quantity of each. of the 
agricultural products of the State of Ohio ex- 
ports in the commercial year 1857-8 : 
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ALBANY LUMBER TRADE. 

Albany, New York, is one of the largest 

lumber markets of the Union. The following 

table exhibits the receipts during the years 

flamed: 

Shingles, Timber 

M cub. a. 

33.226 28,832 

34;i36 110,200 

31,636 291,714 


Boards of 
BcantUng, ft. 

1850 ••••216,791,890 

1851 ....200,238,003 
1652 ....317,135,620 
1953 ... . 393,726,073 27;686 19,916 
1854 ....311,571,157 24,003 28909 
1856 .. ..245,921,652 57,210 21,104 

1856 . . • • 223,345,545 36,899 14,533 

1857 .... 180,097,629 71,004 85,104 

1858 • . • . 267,406,41 1 31 823 1 19,497 


Staves, 
Ib«. 
150,515,260 
115,087,290 
107,961,289 
118,666,750 
134,806,091 
140,255,226 
102,548,492 
163,264,629 
135,011,817 


— the value of which in the same years was as follows: 


1850.. 
1851- . 
1852.. 
1853.. 
1854 . 
1855- . 
1856'. 

ia57.. 

1858- • 


•3,251,878 
4,119,568 
5,495,960 
6,299,617 
4,985.139 
4,426,589 
3,573,520 
2,881.560 
4,412,205 


•119,791 
121,524 
110,726 
99,585 
86,891 
228,840 
129,147 
248,515 
111,383 


•4,325 

19,010 

62,509 

3,386 

6,649 

4,854 

2,616 

15,218 

20,314 


•677,319 
546,665 
507,418 
569,600 
611,123 
631,149 
461.468 
689,691 
540,047 


HOW MUCH CAN PEOPLE PAY ANNU- 
ALLY FOR THE TRANSPORTATION OF 
PERSONS AND PROPERTY? 
In the construction of a railroad, or of a sys- 
tem of railroad, a lucratiye business is assumed 
as a matter of course. Our people never stop 
to consider whether there must not be a limit 
to the ability of a people to contribute to the 
support of such works — a necessary relation 
between their number and the extent of their 
commerce — and whether all beyond a certain 
outlay for works of improvement must not re- 
main without adequate employment. 

What is the extent of the contributions that 
a community can make toward the support of 
railroads ? The people of Massachusetts pay 
more to these works than any other community 
in the world. The receipts of her roads com- 
pared with her population for nine years past 
have been as follows : 


1850 

1851 

1852 

1853 

1854 

1855 10,100,914 

1856 10,884,667 

1857 10,583,674 

1868 9,522,968 


Earnings. 

•7,089,159 

. 7,281,346 

7,713,208 

8,966,441 

9,973,377 


Population. 

973,654 
1,005,397 
1,037,140 
1,068,883 
1,100,626 
1,132,369 
1,164,112 
1,195,855 
1,227,598 


The above statement shows the ratio of earn- 
ings of railroads in Massachusetts to be ver^' 
nearly nine dollars to each person. 

In England and Wales, the largest earnings 
for any one year, 1858, were $97,862,781, for a 
population of about 19,100,000, giving a ratio 
of 95.12.5. to each person. 

The earnings of the railroads of New York 
for 1856 were $21,289,340. Population for the 
same year, 3,550,000. Ratio of earnings to 
population, $6. 

New England has a railroad system peculiar 
to itself. Only a very small portion of its re- 
ceipts is contributed by the people of other 
States. The earnings of its roads for 1856 were 
818,657,273 : its population very nearly 3,100,- 
000 : ratio of earnings to population the same 
as in New York, $6 per head. 
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